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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife— 
Progress  Report 


The  future  looks  bright  for  ospreys  in  the  state,  and  perhaps  even  brighter 
for  river  otters.  The  same  ean  be  said  for  bald  eagles,  eastern  bluebirds  and 
other  wildlife  species,  thanks  to  the  growing  number  of  people  — hunters  and 
nonhunters,  conservationists  — who  support  the  Game  Commission’s  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  program. 

Through  the  sale  of  what’s  become  a collectable  series  of  embroidered  patches, 
decals  and  fine  art  prints,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  been  able 
to  finance  and  conduct  projects  designed  to  exclusively  benefit  nongame  wildlife. 

Sixty  ospreys  — 1982’s  featured  species  — have  been  released  over  the  past  four 
years  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  and  plans  call  for  65  more  to  be  re- 
leased over  the  next  two  years.  It  still  won’t  be  until  1986  that  we  can  realis- 
tically expect  to  find  adults  nesting  here,  but  all  signs  to  date  indicate  this  project 
is  proceeding  well. 

Fourteen  river  otters  — 1983’s  featured  species  — have  been  released  in  three 
watersheds  where  just  a few  years  ago  they  were  nonexistent,  and  with  the 
actual  introduction  phase  of  this  program  now  in  full  swing,  project  coordina- 
tors are  expecting  to  release  up  to  17  more  this  year. 

The  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  1984  feature  is  the  eastern  bluebird.  Once 
considered  the  harbinger  of  spring  among  rural  and  suburban  dwellers  alike,  this 
popular  songster  has  become  increasingly  rare  over  the  past  several  decades  — 
see  Dick  Belding’s  article,  “The  Eastern  Bluebird,”  beginning  on  page  7,  for  a 
look  at  the  problems  facing  this  songbird,  what’s  being  done  to  bring  it  back, 
and  what  you  can  do  to  help. 

In  connection  with  “The  Year  of  the  Bluebird,”  this  coming  summer  the  Game 
Gommission  and  state  Audubon  chapters  will  sponsor  a seminar- workshop  pro- 
viding people  who  maintain  extensive  nest-box  programs  an  opportunity  to  share 
experiences  and  perhaps  make  their  efforts  more  productive.  We  hope  this  con- 
ference will  result  in  an  annual  reporting  program  through  which  the  status  of 
bluebirds  and  other  wildlife  species  which  use  cavities  can  be  monitored. 

Bluebird  patches  ($3)  and  decals  ($1)  may  be  ordered 
from  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  And  again  this  year  a fine 
art  print  by  Ned  Smith  will  also  be  offered  to  promote  this 
program.  “Dutch  Gountry  Bluebirds,”  which  will  surely 
appeal  to  all  wildlife  art  enthusiasts,  will  be  featured  on  the 
March  GAME  NEWS  cover.  Details  of  this  sale  will  be 
announced  in  the  near  future,  when  prints  are  ready  for 
distribution. 

Significant  accomplishments  have  been  made  through 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife,  thanks  to  the  growing  number 
of  people  supporting  this  program.  But  more  can  and  should 
be  done.  If  you’ve  helped  us  before,  please  continue;  and 
if  you  haven’t  yet  participated,  start  today.  There  will  be 
no  better  time  than  in  1984,  “The  Year  of  the  Bluebird.” 

— Bob  Mitchell 


Cold-Night  Rambles 
for  Coon 

By  Charles  E.  Travis,  Jr. 


The  pleasure  obtained  listening 
to  the  heavenly  music  from  the 
mouth  of  an  open  trailing  tree  hound 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  a true 
hound  man  or  woman;  it  is  a feeling 
difficult  to  explain  to  those  that  are  not 
followers  of  this  sport.  In  all,  I have 
listened  to  the  call  of  many  hounds 
down  through  the  years,  but  the  goose 
bumps  still  form  when  listening  to  the 
hounds  sing  their  song  on  a frosty  night. 
Good  hound  work  is  valued  by  all  who 
truly  love  the  chase,  and  it  matters  lit- 
tle how  many  hides  are  put  on  the 
boards.  What  does  count  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  hounds  performed  and  the 
enjoyment  they  gave  to  those  who  took 
them  to  the  timber. 

The  first  night  of  the  season,  my  son 
Charlie  and  I had  cast  our  hounds  along 
a small  creek  that  wound  down  into  a 
swampy  area  filled  with  greenbriars, 
blackberry  canes,  down  timber,  and  a 
lot  of  the  other  debris  that  coons  love 
to  wander  around  in.  We  were  hunt- 
ing Johnny,  Lucy  and  Queen,  regis- 
tered Plott  hounds. 

We  were  slowly  working  our  way 
down  the  creek  when  the  stillness  was 
shattered  by  that  sound  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  hunter  of  hounds,  the 
strike  bark  — the  first  of  the  night  and 
the  new  season!  Johnny  was  crying 
“Cooooon”  and  he  was  soon  joined  by 
the  others.  We  just  leaned  against  a 
couple  of  trees  and  listened  as  the  three 
hounds  followed  that  old  coon  through 
the  tangles.  It  was  a warmish  night  and 
the  hounds  were  soft  from  not  being 
hunting  since  the  close  of  the  previous 
season,  but  they  were  pushing  and  in 
a little  while  we  heard  the  “up”  bark. 
As  we  made  our  way  through  the  briars 
and  underbrush  we  speculated  as  to 
what  kind  of  a tree  the  hounds  were  on. 


whether  it  might  even  be  a den  tree.  As 
it  turned  out,  they  were  on  a tree  in  a 
steep  ravine,  and  as  we  neared  I caught 
the  reflection  of  the  coon’s  eyes  in  my 
carbide  light. 

Charlie  climbed  the  tree  and  when 
he  was  ready  to  shake  the  coon  out  I 
caught  the  old  hound  and  one  of  the 
youngsters.  The  ground  under  the  tree 
was  nearly  head  high  with  briars  and 
weeds,  so  we  knew  the  coon  would  be 
able  to  dodge  the  one  young  hound 
without  too  much  difficulty  and  we 
should  get  another  race  out  of  it.  Sure 
enough,  when  shook  out  the  coon  got 
away  in  the  briars  and  the  race  was  on 
again.  But  this  old  coon  was  smarter 
than  we  thought,  for  he  didn’t  go  50 
yards  before  he  slipped  under  the  roots 
of  a big  beech  along  the  creekbank,  into 
what  looked  like  an  old  woodchuck 
den.  It  was  between  two  large  rocks 
and  the  tree  roots.  We  let  the  hounds 
work  off  some  steam  around  the  hole, 
then  leashed  them  up  and  moved  on. 

Turned  Them  Loose 

When  we  were  far  enough  from  the 
den  that  the  hounds  wouldn’t  return  to 
it,  we  turned  them  loose.  In  moments 
they  were  gone,  looking  for  another 
coon.  We  worked  our  way  down  a 
small  creek  toward  a stand  of  timber 
that  had  produced  some  good  runs  in 
the  past.  The  hounds  were  busting 
brush  when  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods.  The  field  bordering  the 
woods  was  planted  in  corn  this  year  and 
from  the  looks  of  the  first  few  rows  the 
coon  and  squirrels  had  sure  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Lucy  struck  back  in  the 
woods  along  the  creek  and  her  sharp 
chop  soon  brought  the  others  to  the 
line.  They  worked  it  out  into  the  eorn- 
field,  running  as  one  now  and  in  full 
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cry.  Johnny  and  Lucy  are  chop  mouth, 
but  each  has  a different  tone.  Queen 
has  a beautiful  bawl  mouth.  They  were 
sure  singing  their  song  and  running  for 
the  eateh  as  they  left  the  cornfield  and 
crossed  the  ereek  into  the  timber.  Then 
we  heard  a scuffle  and  the  squall  of  a 
eoon  as  they  caught  him  on  the  ground. 
Soon  we  leashed  the  hounds  and  headed 
for  the  pickup,  satisfied  with  the  night’s 
sport  and  knowing  it  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  many  such  nights  to  come. 

A few  days  later  a friend  from  the 
next  county  called  to  plan  a hunt  with 
us.  On  the  night  agreed  upon,  a light 
rain  was  falling  as  we  left  the  house.  We 
went  to  a small  bottom  that  usually  has 
a good  running  coon  or  two  and  turned 
the  hounds  out  along  a small  creek.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  they  had  one  up  and 
running.  This  old  ringtail  took  the 
hounds  almost  out  of  hearing  up  the 
creek  and  then  swung  around  and  eame 
back  in  our  direction.  We  were  hunting 
three  hounds  that  night  and  our  friend 
two.  Those  five  hounds  were  sure  fill- 
ing the  night  with  music  — three  chop 
mouth  hounds,  one  bawl  mouth  and 
one  squall  mouth,  all  running  like  they 
were  looking  right  at  Mr.  Coon.  How- 
ever, the  place  the  coon  was  taking 
them  was  thiek  with  greenbriars  and 
honeysuckle.  The  eoon  could  slip 
through  easily  but  the  hounds  had  to 
fight  their  way.  When  they  left  the  bot- 
tom and  headed  up  the  side  of  a small 
mountain,  everything  suddenly  got  as 
still  as  though  someone  had  slammed  a 
door.  We  knew  the  coon  was  up  or  had 
made  a smart  check. 

A minute  later  Queen  gave  out  a 
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screaming  bawl  as  she  located  the  tree. 
This  became  a steady  chopping  as  five 
hounds  put  their  heart  in  it  and  told 
us  they  had  Mr.  Coon.  All  of  us  just 
stood  where  we  were,  listening  to  those 
hounds  treeing.  Not  another  sound 
could  be  heard  at  the  time.  Not  a car 
going  by,  nor  a house  dog  yapping,  not 
even  a plane  going  over.  Just  those  five 
hounds  treeing  as  hard  as  they  were 
capable  of. 

They  were  treed  on  an  immense  tulip 
poplar.  The  coon  was  lying  on  the  low- 
est limb  but  that  was  so  far  from  the 
ground  that  he  probably  thought  he 
was  well  hidden.  A shot  at  the  butt  of 
the  ear  dropped  the  eoon  to  the  ground. 

Early  in  January,  a fellow  with 
whom  I used  to  work  planned  to  go 
bush  a few  coon  with  us.  The  tempera- 
ture stood  just  a shade  above  the  zero 
mark  the  night  he  showed  up.  We 
parked  the  pickup  and  fired  up  our  car- 
bide lights  while  the  hounds  tried  to 
tear  the  tailgate  off  my  truck.  Their  box 
is  covered  and  straw  filled,  for  many 
times  they  come  in  iced  up  after  work- 
ing the  creeks.  When  we  finished  get- 
ting our  gear,  I popped  the  tailgate  and 
the  hounds  hit  the  ground  running.  One 
was  a pup  not  quite  six  months  old. 
This  was  his  second  time  in  the  timber 
at  night  and  he  was  raring  to  go. 

The  night  was  anything  but  ideal  for 
coon  hunting  as  it  was  terribly  eold,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
moon  was  full.  However,  we  go  any 
kind  of  night  and  sometimes  we  even 
cateh  coon. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  timber  in 
which  we  cast  the  hounds  was  a field 
that  earlier  in  the  season  had  contained 
eorn.  That  was  long  gone  and  the  ridge 
was  blown  bare  of  snow,  but  it  had 
drifted  over  a dirt  road  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods.  Johnny  made  the  first  strike 
and  was  soon  joined  by  Lucy.  Almost 
at  the  same  instant  Queen  struck  ahead 
of  them  and  at  first  we  thought  they 
had  two  coons  going,  but  soon  found 
they  were  on  the  same  line  although 
Queen  had  struck  it  farther  down 
towards  the  creek. 

The  hounds  drove  the  coon  down 
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HECK,  WE  COULDN’T  MISS— there  were  only  two  trees  out  there,  they  weren’t  too  big  to 
be  climbed,  and  the  leaves  were  long  gone  so  finding  the  coon  would  be  no  problem.  The 
pup  would  get  his  teeth  into  some  coon  fur  tonight,  we  thought. 


into  the  bottom  along  a big  creek  and 
then  along  a slough  and  into  some 
rough  going  — briars,  down  timber  and 
slashings.  As  we  listened,  the  chase 
turned  and  we  heard  the  cry  of  the 
hounds  coming  in  our  direction.  They 
were  coming  up  from  the  bottomland 
and  heading  for  the  cornfield.  Driving 
up  over  the  snow  drift  and  running  the 
length  of  it  almost  to  the  ridge,  they 
made  a right  angle  turn  and  went  out 
into  the  cornfield.  Two  trees  stood  in 
the  middle  of  this  field,  and  the  coon 
hit  one  of  them. 

As  we  made  our  way  to  the  hounds 
we  thought  we  had  it  planned  just 
right.  The  pup  would  get  his  teeth  into 
some  coon  fur  tonight.  Heck,  we 
couldn’t  miss  — there  were  only  two 
trees  out  there,  they  weren’t  too  big  to 
be  climbed,  and  the  leaves  were  long 
gone  so  finding  the  coon  would  be  no 
problem.  Imagine  our  surprise,  on  ar- 
rival at  the  tree  the  hounds  were  on,  to 
find  that  it  was  a den  tree  and  Mr. 
Coon  was  safe  inside.  We  leashed  the 
hounds  and  headed  down  toward  the 
creek  and  another  coon.  We  hoped. 


As  we  dropped  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  Queen  struck  red  hot  and  they 
were  off  on  what  proved  to  be  a good 
running  coon  which  took  them  far 
down  to  a big  creek,  then  crossed  it  and 
came  back  up  the  other  side,  running 
like  the  hounds  were  grabbing  at  his 
tail.  As  we  listened  to  those  hounds  we 
knew  the  coon  would  soon  be  caught 
if  he  didn’t  take  to  a tree.  But  he  had 
a couple  of  tricks  left  and  lost  the 
hounds,  temporarily,  at  a big  pile  of 
driftwood  where  the  creek  made  a 
sweeping  curve.  We  caught  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  hound’s  eyes  in  our  lights  as 
they  swam  around  in  rough  water,  try- 
ing to  solve  the  puzzle.  Shortly  we 
heard  them  on  our  side  of  the  creek,  as 
they  “wrung”  themselves  out  after 
swimming  across.  Almost  immediately 
we  heard  the  up  bark,  but  they  weren’t 
settled.  When  training  pups,  or  any- 
time for  that  matter,  we  like  to  wait 
until  they  are  locked  on  tight  before  we 
go  into  the  tree.  It  tends  to  get  some 
young  hounds  tree  happy  if  the  hunters 
rush  in  and  start  shining  their  lights  up 
into  the  branches,  attempting  to  find 
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the  coon  for  the  hounds.  We  hunt  for 
enjoyment  only,  and  if  a hound  is 
unable  to  find  his  own  coon,  he  doesn’t 
stay  around  very  long. 

Finally  the  hounds  settled  on  an  oak 
growing  on  a steep  hillside.  The  slope 
was  covered  with  hard  packed  snow 
that  was  much  deeper  than  out  on  the 
windswept  fields.  We  looked  the  tree 
over  quickly  without  seeing  anything 
that  resembled  a coon,  so  we  started  to 
comb  it  more  thoroughly,  limb  by  limb 
and  crotch  by  crotch.  Many  times  these 
old  coons  are  educated  and  don’t  sit 


THERE  sticking  up  from  a deep  crotch  were 
the  tips  of  two  ears  and  the  top  of  the  coon’s 
head,  but  he  wasn’t  looking  anymore. 

out  in  plain  sight.  I was  working  the 
squaller  and  soon  my  partner  thought 
he  had  caught  the  reflection  of  an  eye. 
I went  over  to  his  side  and  both  of  us 
put  our  six-cell  lights  onto  the  spot  he 
pointed  out.  There  sticking  up  from  a 
deep  crotch  were  the  tips  of  two  ears 
and  the  top  of  the  coon’s  head,  but  he 
wasn’t  looking  anymore. 

While  my  partner  climbed  farther 
uphill  to  see  if  he  could  get  a better  view 
of  the  coon,  I went  downhill  a couple 
of  yards  to  get  the  pup  which  was  on 
the  other  side  of  a very  high  and  tight 
wire  fence.  He  had  never  before  en- 
countered an  obstacle  such  as  this  and 
didn’t  know  quite  how  to  eope  with  it. 
But  he  was  sure  letting  us  know  he  was 
there. 

I boosted  the  pup  over  the  fence  and 
he  raced  to  the  other  hounds  at  the  tree. 
As  the  youngster  had  started  baying, 
with  both  front  feet  on  the  tree,  we 
decided  to  tie  up  the  older  hounds  and 
give  him  a clear  chance  when  the  coon 
hit  the  snow. 

The  22  cracked  and  the  coon  came 
out  of  the  tree,  killed  instantly  by  a shot 
to  the  butt  of  the  ear.  When  the  coon 
hit  the  snow  the  young  dog  grabbed 
him.  It  was  a fine  big  boar  coon  with 
a beautiful  prime  pelt,  a good  wrapup 
for  the  night.  We  headed  for  the  truck. 


GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  Available 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  we  can  now  supply  a selection  of  GAME  NEWS 
covers  in  a size  and  format  suitable  for  framing.  A set  of  four  covers,  all  by  inter- 
nationally-acclaimed wildlife  artist  Ned  Smitib,  now  is  available.  These  are  full-color 
prints,  enlarged  to  9 x 12  inches  on  11  x 14  heavy,  coated  paper,  without  the  GAME 
NEWS  logo.  The  set  includes  a woodcodk,  a woodchuck,  doves,  and  deer.  These  prints 
are  not  available  individually.  The  price  is  $4  per  «:t,  delivered.  Make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17105-1567. 
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RALPH  BELL,  Clarksville,  stimulated  Land  Manager  Dick  Belding  to  develop  a bluebird  nest- 
box  program  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state.  In  recognition  of  his  conservation  work 
over  the  past  56  years,  Ralph  was  recently  given  the  John  and  Nora  Lane  Award  by  the 
North  American  Bluebird  Society. 


The  Eastern  Bluebird 

By  Dick  Belding 

PGC  Land  Manager 


ONE  OF  MY  favorite  subjects  of 
conversation  is  the  bluebird,  and 
there  is  a selfish  motive  behind  that.  I 
just  plain  like  them. 

Let’s  get  off  on  the  right  foot.  In  this 
little  article,  we’re  talking  about  the 
Eastern  bluebird,  Sialia  sialis.  People 
often  tell  me,  “I  had  a bluebird  at  my 
feeder  yesterday.”  They  then  go  on  to 
explain  how  it  drove  all  the  other  birds 
away.  Well  that,  my  friend,  was  a blue 
jay— sure  enough,  blue  and  a bird,  but 
not  a bluebird.  Others  confuse  the  in- 
digo bunting,  which  is  also  blue,  but 
not  a bluebird. 


A member  of  the  thrush  family,  the 
Eastern  bluebird  is  6V2  to  TVk  inches 
long,  and  is  the  only  blue-colored  bird 
with  a red  breast.  An  insect-eating  bird 
of  semi-open  country,  the  bluebird  is 
one  of  the  most  welcome  birds  farmers, 
gardeners,  and  home  owners  can  have 
around.  Here  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  bluebird  has  had  some  help 
over  the  years  with  its  most  critical 
need,  nesting  sites. 

Competition  for  nesting  sites,  in  my 
opinion,  had  the  most  deleterious  effect 
on  the  population,  especially  when 
combined  with  changing  habitat,  and 
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to  some  extent,  hard  pesticides  such  as 
DDT. 

For  years  people  have  been  building 
bluebird  nesting  boxes,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  before  the  white  man  ar- 
rived on  these  shores,  Indians  were  put- 
ting up  artificial  nesting  devices  to 
attract  birds  to  their  living  areas  for 
insect  control.  Certainly  some  of  these 
must  have  been  used  by  bluebirds. 

My  interest  in  the  bluebird  developed 
after  I started  working  as  a land 
manager  in  Greene  and  Washington 
counties,  in  1972.  Not  only  was  I sur- 
prised to  see  numerous  bluebirds  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  but  there  also 
seemed  to  be  a lot  of  people  building 
bluebird  houses  and  putting  them  out. 
However,  closer  examination  revealed 
that  most  of  the  boxes  were  the  efforts 
of  one  man,  Ralph  Bell,  of  RD  1 Clarks- 
ville. 

Mr.  Bell  has  been  building  and  main- 
taining bluebird  Boxes  since  1927.  He 
has  records  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
each  one.  At  his  peak,  he  was  maintain- 
ing and  keeping  meticulous  records  on 
250  boxes.  Bell  is  an  authority  on  birds 
and  has  had  a federal  banding  permit 
for  many  years.  As  a result  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  bluebirds  and  his  contribution 
to  their  welfare,  in  1983  he  was  named 


AT  HIS  PEAK,  Ralph  maintained  250  nest 
boxes  around  his  Greene  County  home.  Many 
bluebirds,  like  the  one  on  the  right,  owe  their 
existence  to  artificial  nest  box  programs  and 
the  people  who  maintain  them. 


recipient  of  the  John  and  Nora  Lane 
Award,  given  by  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society. 

After  seeing  Bell’s  success  with  his 
nesting  boxes,  and  because  I had  re- 
sponsibility over  several  thousand  acres 
of  Game  Lands  which  included  suitable 
habitat,  I had  the  Food  & Cover  Corps 
start  building  boxes  during  inclement 
winter  days.  The  program  has  become 
very  popular,  and  as  a result  the  Game 
Commission  has  received  some  favor- 
able publicity  in  local  newspapers.  This 
is  without  a doubt  the  most  noncon- 
troversial  outdoor  project  I have  ever 
been  involved  with. 

At  present,  the  Food  & Cover  crews 
in  Beaver,  Washington,  Allegheny,  and 
Greene  counties  have  out  and  are 
checking  380  nesting  boxes.  This  proj- 
ect has  not  been  inexpensive.  In  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1983,  my  three 
crews  expended  $3,691  building,  setting 
out,  and  checking  bluebird  boxes  on 
State  Game  Lands  and  Farm-Game 
projects.  This  works  out  to  $9.70  per 
box.  If  this  were  a bottom  line  figure, 
I would  have  to  question  the  economics 
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PLAN  FOR 
BLUEBIRD  BOX 


BUILDING  BLUEBIRD  NEST  BOXES  is  an  inexpensive  yet  extremely  worthwhile  project. 
Here  is  one  of  several  proven  plans  available.  For  best  success  the  plans  should  be  followed 
exactly,  boxes  should  be  placed  in  optimum  habitat,  and  they  should  be  cleaned  before  and 
after  the  nesting  season.  Hunters  can  double  their  satisfaction  from  building  nest  boxes  by 
making  extras  and  giving  them  as  tokens  of  appreciation  to  generous  landowners  for  allow- 
ing hunting  on  their  properties. 
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THE  EASTERN  BLUEBIRD  is  the  1984  feature 
in  the  Game  Commission’s  series  of  embroid- 
ered patches  and  decals  designed  to  promote 
the  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  program. 
This  program  is  intended  to  generate  finan- 
cial support  from  nonhunters  as  well  as 
hunters  — everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contributions  are 
used  to  fund  numerous  management  pro- 
grams involving  nongame  species.  Won’t  you 
help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is  $3,  the  decal 
$1,  delivered  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. 


of  the  program,  but  it  is  not.  Each  time 
we  receive  some  publicity  on  the  pro- 
gram, I get  many  letters  requesting 
plans  or  advice  on  erecting  nesting 
boxes.  I was  not  aware  that  the  Associ- 
ated Press  was  picking  up  some  of  these 
articles  and  sending  them  to  numerous 
papers  until  DGP  Gene  Utech  sent  me 
a clipping  from  Garlisle.  That  ex- 
plained why,  during  a short  time 
period,  I occasionally  had  to  send  out 
over  100  sets  of  plans  to  people  in  four 
or  five  states.  With  such  interest  gen- 
erated by  our  boxes  on  Game  Lands, 
the  overall  benefit  from  our  project 
makes  the  effort  and  expense  worth- 
while. And  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  many 
farms  have  been  retained  in  the  Farm- 
Game  Program  because  the  lady  of  the 
house  was  given  a bluebird  nesting  box 
for  her  yard,  paid  for  with  hunting 
license  money. 

What  kind  of  success  do  we  have 
with  the  boxes?  Several  factors  in- 


fluence that,  as  we  have  learned  over 
the  years.  If  habitat  is  right  — open 
fields  or  sheep  and  cattle  pastures  — 
nesting  success  can  be  high.  Foreman 
Rich  Markovich  reported  this  year  that 
thirty-one  out  of  thirty-seven  boxes 
were  used  the  first  nesting  season  they 
were  up  on  SGL  297  near  Scenery  Hill, 
Washington  Gounty. 

The  more  grown  up  or  wooded  an 
area  becomes,  the  less  success  we  have. 
Large  hayfields  or  stripmines  provide 
just  the  right  kind  of  habitat  for  blue- 
birds. Some  areas,  such  as  SGL  203  in 
Allegheny  Gounty,  are  just  too  grown 
up  for  bluebirds,  and  the  nesting  rate 
is  low.  Glearcuts  in  forested  areas  can 
provide  the  right  habitat  for  a year  or 
two,  but  with  the  good  forest  reproduc- 
tion we  have  here  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  it  doesn’t  last  very  long. 

Some  of  the  best  habitat  can  be  found 
on  Farm-Game  projects.  We  have  over 
1300  farms  signed  up  now  in  this  Land 
Management  Group,  and  our  goal  is  to 
have  a box  on  each  farm  which  has 
good  habitat.  Farm-Game  managers 
Jim  Way  and  Jim  Spiller  are  popular 
people  when  they  give  a farmer’s  wife 
a bluebird  box  and  show  her  where  it 
should  be  used. 

Again,  sheep  and  cattle  pastures  are 
the  best  areas  to  put  up  the  boxes  as 
long  as  they  are  away  from  woods. 
These  provide  the  insects  most  needed 
by  the  birds. 

One  of  the  best  places  to  put  a blue- 
bird box  is  on  a utility  pole.  This  re- 
quires permission  of  the  owner,  of 
course.  Use  a slip  wire,  not  nails,  and 
place  the  box  in  the  open.  Another  good 
place  is  on  a fencepost  in  a fenceline. 
Put  these  where  cattle  or  horses  can’t 
rub  on  them.  Or  you  can  erect  a stake 
or  post  specifically  for  the  box.  Never 
put  the  boxes  in  trees.  We  have  found 
that  predation  is  much  greater  when 
boxes  are  in  trees.  Snakes  and  raccoons 
find  them  easy  pickings. 

Keep  the  boxes  in  the  open,  four  to 
six  feet  above  ground  level,  and  there 
will  be  less  competition  from  house 
wrens.  When  building  a box,  never  put 
a perch  on  the  outside  or  front. 
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Bluebirds  just  don’t  need  it,  and  house 
wrens  are  more  apt  to  use  a box  that  has 
a perch. 

Persons  who  don’t  live  in  rural  areas 
still  can  put  up  boxes.  Large  lawns, 
cemeteries  and  golf  courses  are  all 
attractive  to  bluebirds.  Many  times  the 
only  thing  missing  is  a natural  nesting 
site.  Contact  with  the  owner  or  man- 
ager of  such  an  area  could  well  lead  to 
permission  for  individuals  or  groups 


such  as  Scouts  or  Camp  Fire  Cirls  to 
start  a project.  Place  boxes  about  200 
yards  apart  to  keep  the  males  from 
fighting,  and  soon  you  could  have  a 
dozen  boxes  producing  one  or  more 
clutches  each  year. 

Material  for  a bluebird  box  costs  only 
a few  dollars,  and  one  should  last  for 
many  years  — a small  price  indeed  to 
help  a creature  as  beautiful  and  useful 
as  the  Eastern  bluebird. 


Swki  in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Fifty  Hikes  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  by  Tom  Thwaites,  Backcountry  Publications, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  175,  Woodstock,  VT  05091,  208  pp.,  softbound,  $8.95.  A companion  to 
the  earlier  50  Hikes  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  this  book  covers  a wide  variety  of  hikes 
in  the  state’s  western  region.  Detailed  instructions,  descriptions  and  maps  are  provided 
for  many  trails  from  the  Laurel  Highlands  to  Lake  Erie.  This  book  provides  a wealth  of 
ideas  for  all  types  of  outdoor  excursions  through  some  interesting  areas  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state. 

Camping-on-the-Go  Cookery,  by  Bradford  Angier  and  Zack  Taylor,  Stackpole  Books, 
Cameron  and  Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105, 156  pp.,  softbound,  $10.90  delivered. 
Readers  of  this  book  will  soon  discover  that  outdoor  excursions,  whether  on  foot  or 
horseback,  by  car  or  boat  can  be  adventures  in  cuisine  as  well.  The  means  for  storing 
and  preparing  the  most  memorable  of  meals  are  provided. 

When  Dogs  Run  Wild,  by  Christine  Gentry,  McFarland  & Co.,  Box  611,  Jefferson, 
NC  28640,  195  pp.,  $16.95.  The  growing  problem  of  “man’s  best  friend”  gone  wild  is 
covered.  There  are  between  50  and  100  million  dogs  in  the  country,  only  half  of  which 
are  adequately  maintained  as  pets.  The  problems  created  by  these  feral  and  semiferal 
animals  are  covered  on  a state-by-state  basis,  and  a thorough  discussion  on  the  history 
of  dogs  and  their  associations  with  wolves  and  coyotes  is  included. 

The  Beginner’s  Book  of  Woodcarving,  by  Charles  Beiderman  and  William  Johnston, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  07632, 173  pp.,  softbound  $10.95.  A book  for 
the  aspiring  woodcarver.  The  authors  discuss  the  types  of  wood  best  suited  for  carving, 
tools,  pattern  making,  carving  techniques  and  finishing.  Additional  suggestions  will  send 
many  readers  on  a satisfying  hobby  that  may  last  a lifetime. 

Proven  Fox  Trapping  and  Biology,  by  C.C.  Gustafson  and  D.L.  Pensinger,  FOXCO, 
Dept.  GN,  Box  333,  Fort  Loudon,  PA  17224,  64  pp.,  $8.43  delivered.  These  two  experi- 
enced Pennsylvania  fox  trappers  share  their  proven  techniques  for  catching  this  wary 
furbearer.  They  discuss  trap-site  selection,  making  sets,  what  to  do  after  an  animal  is 
caught,  and  how  to  prepare  the  furs.  The  authors  feel  trapping  is  a wholesome  form 
of  recreation  as  well  as  an  important  wildlife  management  tool,  and  they  wrote  this  book 
especially  for  the  young  trapper,  and  with  an  emphasis  on  trapping  ethics. 

A Forager’s  Field  Guide,  by  Kermit  Henning.  From  the  author,  1115  Apple  Dr., 
Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055, 130  pp.,  $7.36  delivered.  An  excellent  guide  for  those  want- 
ing to  sample  nature’s  delicacies.  Information  on  about  40  of  the  most  popular  and  tasty 
wild  plants  are  covered,  including  how  to  identify  them,  where  and  when  to  collect  them, 
and  how  to  prepare  them.  Foraging  for  wild  plants  can  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
and  satisfying  outdoor  pursuits  for  the  entire  family,  and  this  book  shows  the  way. 
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PETER  S.  DUNCAN,  III,  former  Secretai^  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  succeeded  Glenn  L.  Bow- 
ers as  Executive  Director  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  January,  1983. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

In  terms  of  I’A  million  licensed  sportsmen  and 
uncounted  other  outdoor  enthusiasts,  the  allo- 
cation of  finite  wildlife  resources  constitutes  a dif- 
ficult task.  Every  interest  group  has  demands  and 
high  expectations  to  get  its  share.  Within  the 
bounds  of  sound  wildlife  management,  the 
Game  Commission  endeavors  to  apportion  the 
public’s  resources  in  such  a manner  that  there 
will  be  enough  to  go  around.  Needless  to  say, 
it  is  an  impossible  duty  to  completely  satisfy 
everyone. 

Due  to  the  impacts  of  inflation  and  shortfalls 
in  anticipated  income,  the  Commission,  in  its  role 
as  policy  making  body,  directed  the  Executive 
Office  to  reduce  spending  in  the  1983-1984 
budget  by  $3  million,  thereby  reducing  the  drain 
on  the  capital  reserve.  To  say  the  least,  the  ef- 
fort to  meet  this  mandate  without  serious  curtail- 
ment of  services  to  the  sportsmen  and  general 
public  has  been  no  mean  task. 

While  all  staff  members  have  been  charged 
with  economizing  within  their  respective  areas 
of  responsibility,  major  savings  will  take  the  form 
of  deferred  replacement  of  off-road  equipment, 
postponement  of  training  school  operations,  and 
reduced  and  modified  game  farm  production. 

Since  no  increases  in  hunting  license  fees 
have  been  realized  since  1973,  the  Executive 
Office  has  also  been  asked  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  enriching  the  Game  Fund.  By 
1985  the  Commission  should  be  in  a position  to 
go  to  the  legislature  with  specific  proposals. 

With  the  reappointment  of  T.  A.  Doebler,  Jr., 
and  the  appointment  of  C.  D.  Chalfant  and  R.  J. 
Wagner,  Jr.,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion is  back  to  Its  full  eight-member  comple- 
ment. 


COMPTROLLER’S  OFFICE 

This  office  continues  to  maintain  through  its 
normal  day-to-day  operations  the  overall  respon- 
sibilities and  functions  of  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment of  funds,  and  offers  financial  guidance  to 
the  Commission  for  management,  information, 
and  budgetary  purposes. 

This  office  is  responsible  to  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Comptroller  Operations,  Office  of  the 
Budget  and  Administration,  and  adheres  to  the 
directives  and  procedures  established  by  them. 
The  accounting  records  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion are  subject  to  annual  audit  by  the  Auditor 
General. 

Computer  system  enhancements  continue  to 
be  made  on  the  Commonwealth’s  Integrated 
Central  System  (ICS)  for  ultimate  conversion 
from  the  present  Centralized  Accounting  System 
(CAS). 

DIVISION  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 
Kenneth  L.  Hess,  Chief 

This  division  encompasses  the  Personnel, 
Hunting  License,  Procurement,  Office  Services, 
Data  Processing,  Labor  Relations  and  Training 
Sections,  plus  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation. 

Field  Administration 

Primary  administrative  policy  lies  with  Harris- 
burg; however,  administration  is  delegated  to  the 
six  field  division  offices  to  insure  a uniform 
implementation  of  Commonwealth  and  Commis- 
sion policies  and  directives. 

Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 

This  training  facility  has  been  used  since  1936 
by  the  Game  Commission  in  its  policy  of  train- 
ing new  employes  in  all  phases  of  conservation 
and  game  management  prior  to  assignment  to 
vacant  field  positions.  To  date,  eighteen  classes 
have  been  graduated  for  a total  of  402  conser- 
vation officer  graduates.  The  intensive  game 
conservation  officer  training  program  is  com- 
posed of  classroom  instruction  augmented  by 
on-the-job  training  with  selected  field  officers  in 
land  management,  law  enforcement  and  related 
areas.  Many  in-service  training  workshops  are 
conducted  at  the  school  for  all  levels  of  Game 
Commission  employes  and  other  conservation- 
related  associations. 

Office  Services 

This  unit  is  responsible  for  the  ordering,  stock- 
ing and  distribution  of  all  clerical  supplies,  paper 
materials  and  Commonwealth  forms  used  by  the 
Harrisburg  office,  six  field  division  offices,  five 
game  farms,  Howard  Nursery,  and  the  Ross  Lef- 
fler School  of  Conservation.  All  Harrisburg  of- 
fice duplicating  requests  are  processed  through 
this  office  as  well  as  the  compiling  of  statistics 
for  the  annual  updating  of  the  Data  Book.  All  in- 
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coming  mail  is  sorted  and  distributed  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  processing  of  all  outgoing  mail  to  divi- 
sion offices,  Game  Commission  field  personnel, 
news  media,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  the  maintaining  of  the  mailing 
lists,  is  handled  here.  The  messenger  service 
and  warehousing  operations  are  within  this  unit. 

Personnel  Office 

The  Personnel  Office  centrally  develops  and 
coordinates  all  responsibilities  in  personnel 
management  for  total  statewide  operations  in  the 
following  areas:  manpower  planning,  recruitment 
and  placement,  classification  and  pay,  perform- 
ance evaluation,  employe  benefits  and  services, 
personnel  transactions,  leave  administration  and 
records,  and  career  development.  This  office 
provides  appropriate  training  in  these  areas  for 
all  work  units  located  centrally  and  throughout 
our  field  operations.  All  of  these  responsibilities 
must  be  developed  and  coordinated  in  con- 
formity with  agency  policy,  civil  service  law,  per- 
sonnel rules  of  the  commonwealth  and  several 
different  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Current  operations  involve  approximately  720 
permanent  and  50  seasonal  employes,  within 
120  different  job  classifications.  Of  this  total  num- 
ber, approximately  130  permanent  employes  are 
located  in  the  Harrisburg  office,  with  the  remain- 
ing 590  dispersed  throughout  the  state  in  vari- 
ous field  locations  and  operations. 

A formal  comprehensive  Affirmative  Action 
Program  exists  to  insure  equal  opportunity  for 
all  employes  and  applicants  by  developing,  im- 
plementing, reviewing  and  coordinating  equal 
employment  opportunity  regulations. 

The  Personnel  Office  is  continually  reviewing 
our  complement  to  determine  manpower  needs, 
and  our  continuing  policy  is  to  fill  only  those  posi- 
tions that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  agency. 

Labor  Relations 

Labor  relations  responsibilities  are  compre- 
hensive, involving  a master  contract,  a master 
memorandum,  and  approximately  11  different 
employe  unit  agreements,  negotiations,  labor/ 
management  meetings,  management  training, 
handling  of  grievances  and  arbitration. 

In-service  and  out-service  training  are  pro- 
vided for  permanent  employes  through  college 
and  university  courses  related  to  job  responsi- 
bilities, along  with  internal  workshops  and  sem- 
inars. In  the  past  year,  approximately  37  em- 
ployes participated  in  25  different  out-service 
training  courses.  Our  in-service  central  office 
training/orientation  program  was  presented  to 
two  field  employes  and  three  central  office 
employes. 

The  in-service  first  aid  training  program  has 
provided  350  employes  with  cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation  (CPR)  training,  and  75  employes 
with  multi-media  first  aid  training. 

Hunting  License  Section 

This  unit  appoints  and  supervises  approxi- 


mately 1200  issuing  agents  comprising  county 
treasurers  and  private  businesses.  Monthly  re- 
ports are  received  and  audited,  with  revenue 
deposited  into  the  Game  Fund  by  way  of  the 
state  treasurer.  The  Hunting  License  Section 
makes  sure  agents  remit  funds  due  on  a monthly 
basis  and  that  licenses  allotted  to  them  do  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  bond  security.  Antlerless 
deer  licenses  are  issued  by  county  treasurers. 

Our  Harrisburg  License  Unit  issues  licenses 
by  mail  and  over  the  counter.  Many  nonresidents 
take  advantage  of  this  service,  as  do  an  increas- 
ing number  of  residents. 

Selected  agencies  at  key  locations  in  Ohio, 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland  have  been  appointed 
and  continue  as  a service  and  convenience  to 
out-of-state  hunters. 

Most  categories  of  licenses  sold  for  the  1982- 
83  hunting  license  year  indicate  minimum 
changes  in  sales  over  the  previous  year.  Approx- 
imately 1,733,968  of  all  types  of  licenses  (except 
antlerless  deer)  were  sold  during  this  license 
year  (9-1-82  to  8-31-83),  returning  more  than 
$14,700,000  to  the  Game  Fund. 


1981-82  1982-83* 


Adult  Resident 

1,014,802 

1,019,645 

Junior  Resident 

150,569 

148,905 

Senior  Resident 

66,601 

69,250 

Nonresident 

77,366 

73,434 

Archery 

277,677 

283,670 

Muzzleloader 

144,873 

132,194 

Antlerless  Deer 

448,793 

377,300 

Three  Day  (Regulated 

Shooting  Grounds) 

1,848 

1,957 

Resident  Bear 

71,666 

88,966 

Nonresident  Bear 

866 

1,032 

'Sales  through  August  31,  1983 

Procurement  Section 

The  Purchasing  Section  is  responsible  for  buy- 
ing all  commodities  and  equipment  exceeding 
$1500,  plus  all  gasoline  and  fuel  oils  for  six  field 
divisions,  the  six  game  farms,  research  projects, 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  Howard 
Nursery,  the  wildlife  management  areas,  and  all 
other  installations.  All  advance  account  orders 
for  the  Division  of  Administration  are  processed 
through  this  office.  Also,  all  printing  and  office 
supplies  are  ordered  by  this  unit  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Services  Warehouse.  Records 
are  kept  of  all  purchases.  This  section  also  writes 
specifications  and  justifications,  reviews  bid  pro- 
posals, furnishes  commonwealth  contracts  to 
Commission  personnel,  and  is  the  liaison  with 
the  Department  of  General  Services. 

Data  Center 

During  the  past  year  we  have  placed  into 
operation  some  much  needed  enhancements  to 
existing  systems.  We  have  moved  to  state-of-the- 
art  data  base  technology  so  that  we  can  better 
manage  our  data  as  the  valuable  resource  it  is. 

We  have  instituted  a Law  Enforcement  Pros- 
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Everybody  who  has  been  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission training  school  in  the  past  several 
years  knows  JOLEEN  INZANA.  Joleen  is 
largely  responsible  for  coordinating  the  train- 
ing school  operations. 

ecution  System  that  will  provide  field  officers  with 
on-the-spot  information  about  an  individual  in 
question.  We  can  provide  license  revocation, 
time  payment  schedules,  deer  harvest  reports, 
and  prosecution  records  as  they  are  requested, 
via  a computer  terminal  in  each  field  division 
office. 

We  have  combined  reporting  functions  in  the 
Land  Management  Division  so  that  work  plans, 
accomplishments,  and  activity  reports  are  now 
correlated.  This  makes  the  planning  and  report- 
ing process  easier  and  more  accurate,  and  en- 
ables us  to  recover  more  of  our  costs  through 
Pittman-Robertson  reimbursements.  We  will  con- 
tinue developing  programs  until  we  have  all 
appropirate  Game  Land-related  functions  main- 
tained on  the  computer. 

We  have  made  bear  kill  data  available  with 
cross-checks  to  hunting  license  number  for  easy 
retrieval  of  hunter  information,  and  for  very  rapid 
calculations  of  kill  by  county,  by  township,  by  sex 
and  statewide.  This  timely  information  will  be 
especially  useful  for  determining  whether  or  not 
the  season  should  be  extended.  Our  game  man- 
agement program  is  progressing  through  various 
states  of  improvement  for  better  resource  man- 
agement. 

Our  circulation  functions  have  been  expanded 
to  include  not  only  the  GAME  NEWS  distribu- 
tion, but  also  mailings  to  deputy  game  protec- 
tors, hunter  education  instructors,  and  Farm 
Game,  Forest  Game  and  Safety  Zone  coopera- 
tors. We  can  now  efficiently  manage  data  for  a 
variety  of  mailings  needed  by  the  agency. 

Word  processing  equipment  has  been  placed 
in  each  of  the  Harrisburg  headquarters  division 
offices.  These  units  are  providing  more  efficient 
ways  to  perform  routine  clerical  functions,  and 
will  continue  to  improve  work  flow  as  they  be- 
come integrated  with  our  computer. 

The  management  philosophy  for  our  Data 


Center  over  the  next  three  years  is  to  continue 
to  place  useful  timely  data  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  need  it.  With  this  effort  we  will  continue  to 
provide  an  excellent  service  at  a minimum  cost. 

DIVISION  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 
D.  E.  Sheffer,  Chief 

A research  section  and  a propagation  section 
make  up  the  Division  of  Game  Management. 
The  propagation  section  raises  and  distributes 
ring-necked  pheasants.  The  research  section 
conducts  studies,  surveys,  and  inventories  of 
wildlife. 

The  Harrisburg  headquarter’s  research  staff 
annually  handles  several  thousand  written  and 
more  than  1,000  telephone  inquiries  concern- 
ing wildlife  research  and  management.  In  excess 
of  60,000  forms  are  distributed.  The  information 
is  compiled  and  evaluated  upon  return.  Follow- 
ing review  and  editing,  annual  research  reports 
are  disseminated  and  made  available  upon  re- 
quest. Harvest  management  recommendations 
are  submitted  to  the  Commission  annually  for 
consideration. 

The  field  research  program  includes  one  coor- 
dinator, 11  wildlife  biologists,  and  six  wildlife 
technicians.  These  personnel  conduct  studies, 
surveys  and  inventories  of  wildlife.  Following 
evaluation,  management  recommendations  are 
made. 

The  research  coordinator  reviews  job  sched- 
ules, plans  work,  and  recommends  new  or  ad- 
ditional research,  including  techniques.  He  also 
coordinates  the  writing  and  submission  of 
acceptable  annual  reports  on  work  accom- 
plished. He  additionally  assists  with  the  ad- 
ministrative load  in  the  headquarters  office. 

Research  studies  are  being  conducted  on  the 
following; 

White-tailed  Deer 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Wild  Turkey 
Ring-necked  Pheasant 
Waterfowl 

Small  Game  Harvests 
Black  Bear 
Fox  Squirrel 
Cottontail  Rabbit 
Snowshoe  Hare 
Osprey 
Bald  Eagle 
Non-Game 
Furbearing  Mammals 
Bobcat 
Indiana  Bat 
River  Otter 
Hungarian  Partridge 

Five  game  farms  are  operated  to  rear  ring- 
necked pheasants.  A field  coordinator  super- 
vises the  activities  on  all  the  farms  through  the 
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game  farm  superintendents.  He  coordinates  the 
propagation  and  arranges  distribution  to  release 
the  number  produced.  He  also  handles  admin- 
istrative matters,  such  as  bulk  purchases  for  the 
farms,  and  handles  the  budget  from  the  head- 
quarters office. 

In  1982,  325,918  ring-necked  phesants  were 
raised  and  released,  and  1,717  cottontail  rabbits 
were  trapped  and  released. 

Nearly  19,250  day-old  pheasant  chicks  were 
given  to  sportsmen  cooperators  for  raising  and 
release,  and  19,250  day-old  surplus  hen  pheas- 
ant chicks  and  29,175  surplus  eggs  were  sold 
by  bid. 

DIVISION  OF 
INFORMATION  AND 
EDUCATION 
Lantz  A.  Hoffman,  Chief 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Information 
and  Education  Division,  fiscal  1982-83  was 
another  growth  year.  It  brought  about  the  first 
Pennsylvania  Waterfowl  Management  Stamp; 
the  first  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art 
print;  “Do  Something  Wild,”  the  state  income  tax 
checkoff  was  initiated;  Pennsylvania’s  Eagle  Pro- 
tection and  Reward  Fund  was  established;  the 
Commission’s  new  videotape  equipment  was 
first  deployed;  and  it  signaled  the  beginning  of 
Project  Wild,  a new  concept  in  youth  education. 

Project  Wild 

While  it  is  difficult  to  equate  the  importance 
of  Project  Wild  against  other  programs  under- 
taken recently  by  the  Commission,  it  has  the 
potential  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  projects 
ever  adopted. 

Project  Wild,  financed  and  administered  by 
the  Information  and  Division,  is  a supplementary 
kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  program 
developed  cooperatively  by  wildlife  managers 
and  state  level  educational  administrators.  It  is 
written  for  and  by  classroom  teachers  in  the 
nation’s  public  and  private  school  systems.  It  was 
conceived  and  developed  in  the  western  states; 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  few  eastern  states 
to  adopt  the  program  conceptually  and  become 
a charter  member. 

Project  Wild  offers  a wide  variety  of  educa- 
tional experiences  for  teachers  in  all  curriculum 
areas,  experiences  which  will  help  students  learn 
about  habitat,  wildlife  ecology  and  the  principles 
of  management,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  human 
values  and  activities  on  wildlife  and  its  conser- 
vation. 

Project  Wild  is  not  a “telling”  program  aimed 
at  indoctrinating  youngsters  with  the  views  and 
opinions  of  others.  Rather,  it  is  an  instructional 
program  administered  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, through  which  young  people  gain  informa- 
tion and  are  helped  to  organize  it  into  broad  con- 
ceptual generalizations.  These  concepts,  taught 
in  the  classroom,  enable  youngsters  to  evalu- 


ate and  process  new  information  and  thereby 
develop  opinions  and  behaviors  based  on  rea- 
son. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  Project  Wild, 
as  well  as  its  underlying  philosophy,  is  to  say  that 
it  is  an  awareness  action  educational  program 
through  which  students  learn  how  to  think  about 
wildlife,  wildlife  habitat,  and  conservation  — not 
what  to  think. 

Personnel  from  the  Information  and  Education 
Division  underwent  an  indoctrination  and  orien- 
tation program  in  Oakland,  California,  in  1983, 
and  have  since  conducted  several  workshops 
for  teachers  to  make  them  acquainted  with  Proj- 
ect Wild.  In  coming  months,  many  teachers  will 
be  certified  as  Project  Wild  facilitators.  These 
teachers  will  then  return  and  conduct  workshops 
in  their  own  and  adjacent  school  districts.  Teach- 
ing guides  and  all  resource  material  incidental 
to  the  Project  Wild  program  will  be  supplied  by 
the  Game  Commission  as  part  of  its  ongoing 
efforts  to  promote  wildlife  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Materials  offered  in  the  teaching  guides  are 
not  meant  to  replace  existing  curricula,  but  are 
a means  of  enhancing  it  through  a variety  of  in- 
teresting learning  activities  in  science,  social 
studies,  practical  arts,  health  and  physical 
education,  arts  and  humanities,  and  other  reg- 
ularly taught  subjects.  Use  of  the  outdoors  and 
community  resources  are  emphasized.  The 
guides  are  organized  to  provide  teachers  maxi- 

Wildlife  biologist  JERRY  MASSINGER  dis- 
cusses the  preparation  of  scientific  study- 
skins  with  wildlife  technician  ALAN  KEISTER 
during  a training  session  at  Shippensburg 
State  College. 
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mum  flexibility  in  selecting  those  activities  which 
fit  the  particular  needs  of  their  students. 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

The  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  Program 
continues  to  enjoy  increasing  acceptance  and 
financial  support.  The  program  generated 
$71,000  in  contributions— monies  used  by  the 
Commission  to  support  the  Bald  Eagle  Recovery 
Project,  the  River  Otter  Reintroduction  Program, 
and  the  attempt  to  bring  back  nesting  ospreys 
in  the  Poconos  and  Delaware  Valley. 

River  Otters,  the  1983  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  fine  art  print  (featured  on  the  March  1983 
GAME  NEWS  cover),  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  Ned  Smith’s  talent  as  a wildlife  artist.  River 
Otters  is  the  first  in  a projected  annual  series  of 
Working  Together  for  Wildife  prints  which  will  be 
offered  to  sportsmen,  art  collectors,  dealers,  and 
those  in  the  non-hunting  public  who  simply  de- 
sire to  own  one  of  Ned’s  signed  and  numbered 
reproductions.  Produced  in  a limited  edition  of 
600,  prints  are  still  available  by  contacting  the 
Commission  in  Harrisburg. 

Like  the  1982  osprey  patches,  the  1983  river 
otter  patch  was  a sellout.  Among  collectors, 
these  patches  and  decals  will  one  day  be  quite 
valuable. 

Bluebirds 

The  highly  beneficial  and  beautiful  eastern 
bluebird,  another  species  whose  numbers  have 
been  enhanced  through  projects  financed  with 
non-game  funds,  has  been  selected  for  illustra- 
tion in  the  1984  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  col- 
lectible materials.  The  Commission  will  again  of- 
fer for  sale  limited  edition,  signed  and  numbered 
fine  art  prints  produced  from  an  original  paint- 
ing by  Ned  Smith.  The  patches  and  decals  were 
designed  and  illustrated  by  GAME  NEWS  artist 
Nick  Rosato. 

1983  Waterfowl  Management 
Stamp  Print 

Although  administered  by  the  Information  and 
Education  Division  as  a non-mandatory  program. 


the  new  Pennsylvania  Waterfowl  Management 
Stamp  and  Print  Program  has  been  quite  well 
received  by  waterfowl  hunters,  and  stamp  and 
fine  art  collectors.  The  stamps  have  been  mar- 
keted through  participating  license  issuing 
agents,  stamp  dealers,  and  Game  Commission 
offices.  First-of-state  limited  edition  fine  art 
prints,  featuring  Ned  Smith’s  Sycamore  Creek 
Woodies,  are  available  from  selected  art  galleries 
throughout  the  country,  or  directly  from  the  pro- 
ducer, Sportsmens  Specialties,  Youngwood, 
Pennsylvania.  Monies  from  the  sale  of  the  volun- 
tary stamps  and  royalties  from  the  sale  of  prints 
will  be  used  by  the  Commission  for  wetland 
acquisition  and  development,  ultimate  enhance- 
ment of  waterfowl  populations,  and  waterfowl 
education. 

Do  Something  Wild  — 

Income  Tax  Checkoff 

Pennsylvanians  contributed  more  than 
$200,000  to  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Fund  during  the  first  six  months  of  1983.  Pro- 
moted as  “Do  Something  Wild,”  the  income  tax 
checkoff  permits  Pennsylvania  tax  payers  to 
donate  any  or  all  of  their  tax  refund  to  finance 
the  management  of  non-game  wildlife  and  wild 
plant  programs.  The  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sions and  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  will  administer  programs  approved 
by  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Board. 

Pennsylvania  Eagle  Protection 
and  Reward  Fund 

Alarmed  at  the  increasing  number  of  eagle 
shootings  in  the  northeastern  states,  and  espe- 
cially in  Pennsylvania,  Game  Commission  offi- 
cials proposed  the  creation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Eagle  Protection  and  Reward  Fund. 

Working  in  concert  with  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  National  and  Pennsylvania  Wildlife 
Federations,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  the  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary 
Association,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association,  the  fund  was  established  to  provide 
a reward  of  up  to  $1500  to  any  person  offering 
substantive  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  individuals  who  harass,  injure,  or 
kill  a bald  or  golden  eagle. 

(During  1982,  five  eagles  died  in  Pennsylvania. 
As  this  goes  to  press,  only  one  case  has  been 
solved— the  direct  result  of  information  supplied 
to  the  Game  Commission  after  the  Eagle  Protec- 
tion and  Reward  Fund  was  created.) 

Conservation  Education  Unit 

In  addition  to  gearing  up  for  Project  Wild,  divi- 
sion personnel  have  presented  more  than  40 
workshops  and  educational  programs  to  various 
professional,  civic  and  service  organizations  and 
school  groups. 


Photo  specialist  BOB  HAINES  works  with  the 
Information  and  Education  Division’s  modern 
videotape  equipment. 
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The  Commission,  in  cooperation  with  other 
state  and  federal  agencies  and  private  con- 
servation organizations,  produced  and  printed 
the  “Pennsylvania  Environmental  Education 
Resource  Guide  for  Teachers.”  This  compre- 
hensive guide  will  enable  teachers  to  easily 
determine  what  resources  are  available  in  the 
state  to  enhance  their  environmental  efforts. 

The  1983  National  Wildlife  Week  theme  “This 
is  Your  Land”  was  promoted  statewide  through 
the  distribution  of  educational  packets.  Audio  vis- 
ual programs  were  also  made  avaiipble  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  information  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  past  year  saw  the  development  of  daily 
wildlife  programs  at  the  Commission’s  Pymatun- 
ing  Waterfowl  Museum  in  Crawford  County.  The 
programs  were  attended  by  over  15,000  people 
from  the  100,000-plus  who  visited  the  facility. 

The  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Lecture  Series  con- 
tinues to  be  very  popular,  with  over  4,500  in 
attendance  for  the  24  programs  offered  April 
through  September, 

The  Commission’s  major  exhibit  for  1983,  “Be 
Sure,  Be  Seen,  Be  Safe,”  promoted  the  wear- 
ing of  fluorescent  orange  while  hunting.  It  was 
viewed  by  over  a million  people  at  the  State  Farm 
Show,  Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoor  Show,  and 
Bloomsburg  Fair.  Scaled  down  versions  of  the 
exhibits  were  used  at  many  local  fairs,  shows 
and  similar  functions  in  all  field  divisions,  to  pro- 
mote the  wearing  of  fluorescent  orange. 

Lightweight  portable  display  units  were  con- 
structed to  provide  attractive,  easy  to  handle 
backgrounds  for  promoting  Commission  pro- 
grams. 

The  Plantings  for  Wildlife  Program  was  again 
well  received  by  the  public.  Nearly  300,000  seed- 
lings were  sold  at  various  locations  throughout 
the  commonwealth.  The  program  will  again  be 
offered  statewide  during  April  and  May  of  this 
year  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  who  want  to 
help  provide  additional  habitat  for  wildlife  in  their 
backyards. 

Electronic  Word  Processing 
Equipment 

New  electronic  word  processing  equipment  is 
now  enjoyed  in  the  Information  and  Education 
Division.  The  equipment  improves  the  speed  and 
efficiency  with  which  the  Division  handles  news 
releases,  correspondence,  GAME  NEWS  trans- 
cripts, hunter  education  records,  and  other  docu- 
ments. Ultimately,  most  of  our  files  will  be  con- 
verted to  disk  storage,  thus  enabling  the  recall 
of  important  information  almost  instantaneously. 

Hunter  and  Trapper  Education 

There  were  57,609  first-time  hunters  who  at- 
tended 1 ,108  mandatory  six-hour  hunter  educa- 
tion classes.  There  is  a complement  of  2,750 
actual  volunteer  hunter  education  instructors 
throughout  the  state  at  this  time.  Twenty-seven 
instructor  refresher  training  classes  were  held 
throughout  the  state,  with  1,650  instructors 
attending.  Hunter  education  continues  to  show 


positive  results.  During  the  reporting  period  there 
were  182  hunting  accidents,  the  lowest  number 
recorded  since  1936  when  there  were  less  than 
half  as  many  hunters  as  today. 

A continued  emphasis  on  ethics  has  been  dis- 
seminated to  hunter  education  students  through 
the  SPORT  program.  It  is  imperative  that  we  con- 
tinue to  improve  the  hunter’s  image,  along  with 
the  safety  aspect,  in  the  program.  Over  a million 
brochures,  training  guides,  decals,  brassards, 
placemats,  posters,  charts  and  other  materials 
were  distributed  to  publicize  sportsmanship, 
safety,  and  ethics.  Ouarterly  hunter  education 
newsletters  were  sent  to  all  instructors,  coordi- 
nators from  all  states  and  Canadian  provinces, 
plus  other  interested  persons. 

Hunter  education  exhibits  were  provided  for 
many  groups,  including  schools,  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  shopping  malls  and  scouting  organiza- 
tions. Films  and  slide  lectures  were  viewed  over 
5,000  times  as  part  of  hunter  education  training. 
A new  film  was  added  to  the  hunter  educa- 
tion library.  Hunter  education,  marksmanship 
training,  and  fireams  demonstrations  were  pre- 
sented to  over  20  conservation  schools  and 
teacher’s  workshops.  The  third  and  final  phase 
of  a cooperative  turkey  hunting  safety  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  was  com- 
pleted. Eighteen  turkey  hunting  safety  slide  lec- 
tures were  purchased,  and  a safety  and  educa- 
tional turkey  hunting  seminar  was  held. 

Hunter  education  programs  and  class  an- 
nouncements were  carried  by  many  news- 
papers, over  100  radio  stations  and  25  television 
stations.  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS  pub- 
lished several  hunter  educational  articles. 

The  coveted  SPORT  Ethics  Award  was  given 
to  23  individuals  or  groups  to  recognize  their 
contributions  to  law  enforcement,  wildlife  man- 
agement, or  hunter-landowner  relations. 

HUNTER  EDUCATION  exhibits  are  continually 
changed  to  keep  the  various  themes— safety, 
considerate  hunter-landowner  relationships 
and  ethics— all  fresh  in  the  minds  of  sports- 
men. 
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Fifty-one  trapper  education  classes  were  held 
throughout  the  state,  with  1,515  students  com- 
pleting a 3 to  6 hour  voluntary  training  session. 
Much  of  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  improv- 
ing trapper  ethics  and  humane  methods  of  trap- 
ping. All  of  the  360  volunteer  instructors  are 
experienced  trappers,  with  a majority  of  them 
being  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Trapper’s 
Association. 

GAME  NEWS 

GAME  NEWS  subscription  rates  are  sched- 
uled to  go  to  $6  per  year,  $16.50  for  three  years, 
effective  with  the  July  1984  issue.  Cover  price 
for  individual  copies  will  be  60  cents.  These 
changes  are  necessary  due  to  increases  in  pro- 
duction and  printing  costs,  and  a projected  rise 
in  second-class  postage  rates. 

GAME  NEWS  circulation  over  the  past  year 
has  averaged  about  185,000  per  month.  The 
great  majority  of  these  magazines  goes  to  resi- 
dents of  Pennsylvania,  but  some  26,000  are 
mailed  monthly  to  subscribers  in  all  50  states 
and  several  dozen  foreign  countries.  No  other 
state  conservation  magazine  exceeds  GAME 
NEWS’  paid  publication. 

The  GAME  NEWS  mailing  list  is  now  fully 
computerized.  As  with  any  major  change,  it  took 
several  months  following  the  switch  from  man- 
ual addressing  equipment  to  get  everything 
organized  and  on  stream,  and  your  patience  dur- 
ing that  time  period  is  very  much  appreciated. 
The  kinks  have  now  been  straightened  out  and 
things  are  running  smoothly,  with  about  half  the 
personnel  formerly  required  to  handle  GAME 
NEWS  circulation. 

DIVISION  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 
Jacob  I.  Sitlinger,  Chief 

The  Division  of  Land  Management  is  respon- 
sible for  land  acquisition  and  the  development 
of  273  separate  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands 
within  the  commonwealth  specifically  for  wildlife. 


ANNABELLE  RESSER  and  MARIAN  STINSON 
annually  satisfy  many  thousands  of  requests 
for  the  free  and  paid  publications  produced 
by  the  Game  Commission. 


While  used  primarily  for  public  hunting,  compat- 
ible recreational  opportunities  such  as  hiking, 
outdoor  photography  and  birdwatching  are  avail- 
able to  all  citizens  on  these  State  Game  Lands. 
Wildlife  habitat  improvement  work  is  carried  out 
with  a variety  of  management  techniques  involv- 
ing field  officers,  work  crews,  foresters  and 
administrative  personnel  at  the  six  field  division 
offices  and  Harrisburg.  The  Division  is  also 
responsible  for  the  leasing  of  additional  lands 
as  well  as  the  1,251,854  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands.  A total  of  25,000  acres  of  federal,  state, 
municipal  and  private  lands  is  also  managed  for 
wildlife  by  the  Game  Commission.  There  are 
2,302,973  acres  of  land  in  the  Farm  Game  Pro- 
gram; 541,074  acres  in  the  Forest  Game  Pro- 
gram; and  1,700,932  acres  in  the  Safety  Zone 
Program.  All  of  these  lands  are  being  managed 
in  different  degrees  for  the  enhancement  of 
wildlife. 

Due  to  greater  demands  being  made  on  the 
land  base  by  the  ever  expanding  human  popula- 
tion, the  adverse  impacts  to  wildlife  habitat  must 
be  addressed  by  all  agencies.  The  Division  of 
Land  Management  has  undertaken  additional 
programs  within  the  past  few  years  in  an  effort 
to  minimize  the  effects  of  modern  society  on 
wildlife  habitat. 

Environmental  Impact  Assessment 
Program 

In  1972,  the  Game  Commission  organized  its 
Environmental  Impact  Review  Activities  into  a 
formal  program  involving  review  of  land-inten- 
sive construction  projects  to  insure  that  these 
activities  would  be  planned  and  constructed  with 
minimum  disturbance  to  wildlife.  The  most  re- 
cent additions  to  the  review  program  are  the 
Solid  Waste  Management  and  Surface  Mining 
programs  regulated  by  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources.  The  major  thrust  of  the 
Commission’s  efforts  will  be  to  ensure  that  every 
means  available  is  utilized  to  minimize  the 
impacts  to  wildlife  from  the  location  and  opera- 
tion of  these  projects  and  to  ensure  that  upon 
completion  of  the  projects,  all  suitable  areas  are 
revegetated  to  provide  the  highest  utility  to  wild- 
life. 

During  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 1982  to  June  30, 
1983,  186  applications  for  solid  waste  disposal 
areas,  stream  encroachments  from  activities 
such  as  road  relocations,  utility  corridor  cross- 
ings, stream  channel  relocation  and  dam  con- 
struction were  reviewed  and  commented  on. 

One  hundred  eighty-three  applications  for  coal 
surface  mine  permits  involving  15,673  acres 
were  also  reviewed  with  appropriate  comments. 

Among  our  foremost  interests  in  these  pro- 
grams is  the  protection  of  important  and  unique 
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wetland  habitats,  the  avoidance  of  adverse  im- 
pacts to  threatened  or  endangered  wildlife 
species,  and  to  ensure  that  disturbed  areas  will 
be  reclaimed  and  revegetated  to  provide  the 
highest  possible  benefit  for  wildlife. 

The  Game  Commission  is  represented  on  the 
Environmental  Review  Committee  formed  by  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources  for  the 
purposes  of  reviewing  applications  for  proposed 
projects  which  may  adversely  affect  wetland 
habitat.  The  committee  is  composed  of  various 
federal  and  state  agencies  concerned  with  the 
continuing  degradation  and  loss  of  valuable  wet- 
land habitat.  Applications  for  construction  per- 
mits that  have  the  greatest  potential  for  adverse 
impacts  are  reviewed  at  monthly  committee 
meetings  and  recommendations  for  plan  modi- 
fication and  mitigation  are  formulated.  In  the 
12-month  period  ending  June  30, 1983,  316  proj- 
ects were  reviewed  and  recommendations  for 
approval,  modification  or  denial  were  formulated. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Data  Base 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Wildlife  Data  Base 
is  a computerized  library  of  data  on  species  dis- 
tribution, legal  status,  habitat  relationships,  life 
requirements,  and  management  effects  for  844 
species  of  birds,  mammals,  fishes,  amphibians, 
reptiles  and  aquatic  and  terrestrial  insects  found 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  we  have  worked 
to  establish  this  program  as  a focus  for  fish  and 
wildlife  information  in  Pennsylvania.  Data  Base 
information  has  been  applied  in  our  Environmen- 
tal Impact  Assessment  Program,  and  we  are 
exploring  opportunities  to  integrate  this  system 
with  Game  Lands  management  and  wildlife  com- 
prehensive planning.  The  Data  Base  also  is 
being  used  and  supported  by  five  federal  and 
two  state  agencies,  as  well  as  a number  of  en- 
vironmental consulting  firms.  In  addition,  many 
inquiries  from  environmental  consultants  were 
processed  as  part  of  a cost  based  information 
service. 

Forest  Management  Activities 

Wildlife  habitat  improvement  treatment  on 
7,999  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  was  accom- 
plished by  commercial  timber  sale  activity  dur- 
ing the  period  July  1 , 1982  through  June  30, 1983. 
This  activity  involved  the  removal  of  20,737,082 
board  feet  of  sawlogs  and  119,026  tons  and 
12,687  cords  of  puipwood.  It  returned  $2,699,736 
to  the  Game  Fund.  The  average  return  was  $337 
per  acre  improved. 

There  were  229  fuelwood  permits  and  94  spe- 
cial permits  written  during  the  period.  Special 
permits  were  issued  for  such  activities  as  sal- 
vage, roadside  cleanup,  etc. 

Herbicide  operations  for  fern  control  prior  to 
timbering  were  expanded.  Spraying  was  accom- 
plished on  800  acres  in  five  of  the  six  field  divi- 
sions. Spraying  is  done  to  remove  the  growth- 
inhibiting  ferns  and  permit  seedlings  to  grow;  this 
allows  management  of  the  timber  stand.  Spray- 


ing and  removal  of  ferns  permits  habitat  man- 
agement in  stands  that  could  not  be  treated 
before. 

Experimental  operations  are  continuing  to 
determine  the  best  methods  of  herbicide  treat- 
ment to  control  multiflora  rose  and  autumn  olive. 

Game  Lands  Management 

Depending  upon  the  location  of  the  State 
Game  Land  and  its  soil  classifications,  the  wild- 
life habitat  is  maintained  by  Commission  em- 
ployees, known  as  Food  and  Cover  Corps,  who 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  planted  1,124  acres 
of  herbaceous  openings  to  small  grain  and  grass 
legume  combinations.  An  additional  8,808  acres 
were  maintained  by  mowing.  Other  treatments 
included  liming  1,165  acres,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer  on  1,314  acres  to  obtain  the 
desired  soil  fertility.  All  grain  planted  was  left 
standing  for  wildlife.  Winter  cuttings  of  woodland 
borders  totaled  582  acres.  Other  cuttings  of 
4,786  acres  were  accomplished  by  these  work 
crews  under  the  direction  of  land  managers.  A 
total  of  7,923  fruit-producing  trees  were  pruned. 
New  construction  included  17  miles  of  roads, 
38  parking  areas,  199  nesting  structures,  and 
1,129  birdhouses.  Maintenance  included  2,281 
miles  of  roads,  5,360  parking  areas,  and  2,359 
miles  of  boundary  lines.  Sharecropping  activity 
on  Game  Lands  continues  to  play  an  important 
role  in  wildlife  management:  20,454  bushels  of 
ear  corn  and  17,636  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
were  received  from  sharecroppers.  This  was  in 
addition  to  the  amount  of  grain  left  standing  for 
use  by  wildlife. 

Howard  Nursery 

The  Howard  Nursery  provided  3,200,000  tree 
and  shrub  seedlings  for  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ments on  State  Game  Lands  and  other  public 
and  private  lands  open  to  public  hunting. 

The  Seedlings  Sales  for  Wildlife  Program  con- 
tinues to  be  a success,  with  444,000  tree  and 


PAUL  WEIKEL,  JIM  HYDE  and  ARLENE 
MILLER  coordinate  activities  associated  with 
managing  the  273  State  Game  Lands  tracts. 
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shrub  seedlings  available  to  persons  interested 
in  providing  food  and  cover  for  \wildlife. 

Thirty  species  of  tree  and  shrub  seedlings  are 
being  grown  at  the  nursery,  including  many 
native  food  producing  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  carpentry  shop,  which  is  located  at  the 
I nursery,  in  addition  to  the  wooden  informational 

\ signs  for  use  on  State  Game  Lands,  is  now  con- 

i!  structing  the  necessary  posts  and  backboards 

I to  erect  the  informational  signs  on  our  public 

I access  programs. 

I Land  Acquisition 

* During  the  past  fiscal  year,  an  additional  11 ,603 

acres  of  State  Game  Lands  were  acquired  and 
ownership  conveyed  to  the  commonwealth  in  17 
I counties  at  a cost  of  $2,962,026.  Several  land 

I exchanges  were  among  the  conveyances  that 

I contributed  to  this  total  acreage  figure. 

I An  additional  18,850  acres  were  purchased 

with  Project  70  Funds  during  the  years  1965- 
1980.  The  total  area  of  all  Game  Commission 
land  holdings  is  now  1,255,079  acres  in  273 
separate  Game  Lands  in  65  counties,  of  which 
3,225  acres  are  miscellaneous  operational  fa- 
cility lands. 

Payments  in-lieu-of  Taxes 

Local  governmental  bodies  received  39  cents 
per  acre  in-lieu-of  taxes  as  required  by  Act 
1980-32. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  $488,585  was 
divided  in  proportional  payments  to  the  county, 
school  district  and  township  where  such  lands 
are  located. 

Public  Access  Programs 

Continued  emphasis  on  providing  good  coop- 
eration with  landowners  in  our  Public  Access 
Programs  has  increased  the  number  of  private 
acres  open  to  public  hunting.  The  Commission’s 
Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program,  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  program  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  continues  to  provide  improved 
hunter  access  to  private  lands.  The  program  now 
has  183  projects  in  58  counties.  These  cooper- 
ating landowners  (19,258),  through  their  gener- 
osity, allow  public  hunting  on  their  2,302,973 


acres.  Our  Cooperative  Safety  Zone  Program 
boasts  10,260  cooperators  with  1,700,932  acres 
enrolled,  and  our  Cooperative  Forest-Game  Pro- 
gram encompasses  541,074  acres  and  is  pro- 
viding big-game  habitat  that  is  open  to  sports- 
men in  the  wooded  areas  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Cooperators  in  our  Farm-Game  and  Safety 
Zone  Programs  last  year  were  provided  with  a 
metal  serving  tray  imprinted  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  logo  in  the  center. 
This  small  gift  was  the  Commission’s  way  of  say- 
ing thanks  for  their  cooperation.  We  hope  that 
each  sportsman  who  utilizes  these  properties  will 
be  courteous  enough  to  express  their  apprecia- 
tion to  these  landowners  on  whose  properties 
they  hunt. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife  on  selected  areas,  10  pounds  of  seed 
mixtures  (dwarf  sorghum,  golden  millet,  buck- 
wheat and  dwarf  sunflowers)  were  distributed  to 
those  cooperators  in  our  Farm-Game  Program 
who  requested  them.  A total  of  4,000  bags  were 
distributed  to  complement  the  natural  food  cover 
on  these  projects. 

Another  valuable  program  associated  with 
our  Public  Access  Programs  was  the  Pheasant 
Recovery  Project,  a three  year  study  of  delayed 
hay  mowing.  This  delayed  mowing  allowed 
pheasants  to  successfully  hatch  their  eggs,  thus 
increasing  the  amounts  of  naturally  produced 
birds  in  this  area.  The  Commission  has  agreed 
to  expand  this  program  in  an  effort  to  increase 
the  potential  of  producing  wild  birds  in  the  pheas- 
ant range. 

Federal  Aid 

The  Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
(Pittman-Robertson  Fund)  has  continued  to  pro- 
vide reimbursement  tor  funds  expended  for 
approved  wildlife  management  projects.  The 
monies  appropriated  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  our  state  are  derived  from  an  excise 
tax  on  sporting  arms,  ammunition  and  archery 
equipment.  This  tax  money  is  then  returned  to 
the  states  which  file  acceptable  project  pro- 
posals which  contribute  the  most  desirable 
benefits  for  all  wildlife  species.  Pennsylvania’s 
share  of  these  funds  amounted  to  $2,829,115  for 
the  1982-1983  fiscal  year. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  has  provided 
$41,828  for  reimbursement  of  funds  expended 
primarily  on  our  Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Project 
which  was  implemented  during  1983.  Other 
endangered  species  which  are  of  concern  to  the 
Commission  include  the  peregrine  falcon,  the 
Indiana  bat  and  the  Delmarva  fox  squirrel. 

The  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  provides  money  for  acquisition,  plan- 
ning and  development  of  outdoor  recreation  proj- 
ects. These  funds  are  administered  by  the 


GREG  GOBRECHT,  cartographic  supervisor, 
has  found  many  uses  for  the  Land  Manage- 
ment Division’s  microcomputer  equipped  with 
a graphic  plotter. 
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National  Park  Service,  which  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  provided  $1,700,173  on  a 50-50  cost 
sharing  basis  for  the  purchase  of  4,869  acres 
of  additional  State  Game  Lands.  The  Federal 
Government  has  provided  funds  for  continuing 
the  state  program,  but  at  a greatly  reduced  level. 

Minerals  Section 

Recovery  of  fossil  fuels  and  other  minerals 
important  to  the  economy  of  the  commonwealth 
is  a legitimate  secondary  use  of  State  Game 
Lands.  Mineral  recovery  projects  are  carefully 
reviewed  to  select  only  those  which  fit  a mini- 
mum disturbance-maximum  recovery  formula. 
The  Minerals  Section  at  present  manages  50 
leases  for  the  recovery  of  oil,  natural  gas  and 
coal  involving  approximately  40,000  acres.  The 
bulk  of  the  acreage  is  leased  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  recovery  where  actual  land  disturbance  is 
held  to  a small  percentage  of  the  total  leased 
area.  This  leased  acreage,  with  the  exception 
of  actual  operation  sites,  remains  open  to  public 
use  and  the  operating  companies  are  under 
strict  contractual  agreement  to  revegetate  all 
well  sites,  roads,  pipelines,  etc.,  in  an  approved 
wildlife  food  and  cover  condition. 

Mineral  lease  revenues  received  during  fiscal 
year  1982-83  totaled  $1,075,114. 

Right-Of-Way  Licensing  and 
Administration 

Section  906  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Law 
authorizes  the  Commission  to  grant  rights-of-way 
over  State  Game  Lands  to  utility  companies,  pri- 
vate businesses  and  governmental  agencies  in 
recognition  of  the  public’s  need  for  electric 
power,  pipeline  and  communication  facilities. 
Electric  transmission  lines  and  natural  gas  and 
oil  pipelines  make  up  the  majority  of  the  right- 
of-way  licenses  affecting  Game  Lands. 

Each  application  for  license  is  evaluated  for 
possible  adverse  impacts  to  important  habitat 
areas  or  ongoing  land  management  programs 
before  it  is  approved.  Licensed  companies  are 
responsible  for  maintaining  improved  wildlife 
food  and  cover  conditions  on  their  right-of-way 
corridors.  Desirable  herbaceous  and  shrub  spe- 
cies are  encouraged  through  planting,  selective 
cutting,  and  carefully  supervised  applications  of 
herbicide. 

During  fiscal  year  1982-83,  the  Commission 
realized  $210,433  in  revenues  from  annual  rental 
fees  from  the  right-of-way  licensing  program. 

Engineering  Section 

The  engineering  unit  within  the  Division  of 
Land  Management  has  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  planning,  designing,  specifying,  contract- 
ing for,  and  inspecting  all  contracted  mainte- 
nance work  and  new  construction. 

Law  enforcement  assistant  chief  JERRY 
WENDT  was  responsible  for  much  of  the 
training  at  the  Commission’s  past  law  en- 
forcement workshops. 
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This  past  fiscal  year  various  repairs  and  main- 
tenance work  was  completed  on  buildings  under 
17  separate  contracts.  This  work  included  re- 
placement of  a terrace;  painting  of  buildings; 
installation  of  aluminum  siding  and  reroofing  a 
building. 

New  work  under  25  separate  contracts  in- 
cluded the  construction  of  a timber  column, 
wood  framed  building;  the  installation  of  security 
systems;  the  drilling  of  water  wells  for  storage 
and  headquarters  buildings,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a retaining  wall  and  installation  of  riprap 
at  Siegel  Marsh  Dam. 

In  addition,  the  Commission's  engineer  con- 
ducted and  prepared  annual  reports  for  several 
dams  which  require  a formal  annual  inspection. 

Rifle  Ranges 

Construction  of  two  additional  rifle  ranges,  one 
on  State  Game  Lands  43  in  Chester  County,  the 
other  on  the  Indian  Rock  Project,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers’ land  in  York  County,  was  completed  in 
fiscal  1982-83. 

Ranges  on  SGL 127,  Monroe  County,  SGL 141, 
Carbon  County,  and  SGL  159,  Wayne  County, 
were  upgraded  during  this  past  year.  New 
shooting  benches  and  short  range  shooting 
areas  were  constructed  on  each  of  the  five 
ranges. 


DIVISION  OF 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
Gerald  D.  Kirkpatrick,  Chief 

The  Law  Enforcement  Division  is  responsible 
for  administering  and  coordinating  the  statewide 
wildlife  law  enforcement  program.  This  involves, 
among  other  things,  the  apprehension  and 
prosecution  of  Game  Law  violators,  conducting 
administrative  hearings  in  connection  with  hunt- 
ing license  revocations,  investigating  hunting 


accidents  and  processing  them  through  the  judi- 
cial system,  investigating  and  issuing  a variety 
of  special  permits  relating  to  wildlife,  executing 
deer-  and  bear-proof  fencing  agreements  and 
monitoring  their  installations,  developing  and 
reviewing  ongoing  and  necessary  amendments 
to  the  Game  Law  to  meet  current  times  and 
needs,  maintaining  and  updating  the  Commis- 
sion’s two-way  statewide  radio  system,  and  over- 
seeing the  deputy  game  protector  program. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Division  conducts  a 
number  of  activities  which  are  not  generally 
associated  with  the  traditional  term  “law  enforce- 
ment.” A primary  function  of  the  Division  is  work- 
ing closely  with  district  game  protectors.  This, 
in  itself,  involves  the  division  in  many  non-law 
enforcement  type  activities.  The  district  game 
protector’s  role  requires  that  the  officer  must  be 
a public  speaker,  to  present  the  Commission’s 
many  wildlife  management  programs.  He  con- 
ducts hunter  education  programs,  trapper  train- 
ing programs,  assists  with  wildlife  research  proj- 
ects, handles  wildlife  nuisance  complaints,  picks 
up  and  disposes  of  highway-killed  deer  and  bear, 
assists  our  sister  agency  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  the  State  Police,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Emergency  Management  Agency  in 
times  of  disaster.  Game  protectors  also  have 
numerous  other  duties  related  to  wildlife  man- 
agement. 

A major  function  of  any  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram is  the  apprehension  and  prosecution  of 
persons  who  violate  the  law.  The  Division  of  Law 
Enforcement  realizes  that  total  compliance  with 
all  laws  is  unrealistic.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Divi- 
sion has  adopted  the  following  goal: 

“To  achieve  and  maintain  an  acceptable  and 
reasonable  level  of  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealth  relating  to  wildlife.  Deliberate 
and  intentional  violators  are  vigorously  pursued, 
apprehended  and  prosecuted.” 

The  deliberate  and  intentional  violator  is  the 
person  who  poses  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
wildlife  resources  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  is 
receiving  special  attention.  These  are  the  kind 
of  violators  that  the  true  sportsman  will  not  tol- 
erate or  condone. 

During  the  1982-83  fiscal  year,  Commission 
officers  had  a rather  active  year.  They  arrested 
11,341  persons  for  a variety  of  Game  Law  of- 
fenses. As  a result,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  was  collected  in  penalties  and 
deposited  in  the  Game  Fund.  In  addition,  several 
hundred  persons  were  denied  the  privilege  to 
hunt  or  trap  for  periods  ranging  from  one  year 
to  several  years,  depending  upon  the  severity 
of  each  case.  Of  those  persons  who  were  ar- 
rested for  Game  Law  violations,  70  percent  set- 
tled on  a field  acknowledgment  of  guilt  and  paid 
the  penalty  to  a game  protector.  The  remaining 
30  percent  were  processed  through  the  court 
system.  Of  these,  92  percent  were  successful 
prosecutions.  Overall,  this  gives  a 98  percent 
conviction  record  of  all  persons  arrested  for 
violating  the  Game  Law.  This  enviable  record 
suggests  a high  degree  of  professionalism  and 
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expertise  among  our  game  protectors  and 
deputies. 

A primary  goal  of  the  division  is  to  keep  cur- 
rent with  modern-day  technology  and  procedure. 
In  that  connection,  word  processing  equipment 
is  one  of  many  new  tools  which  now  aid  us  in 
our  duties  and  responsibilities.  In  addition  to  this 
new  equipment,  we  have  entered  several  law 
enforcement  programs  on  the  Commission’s 
recently  acquired  computer.  As  of  January  1, 
1983,  all  Game  Law  arrest  records  were  on  the 
computer.  These  will  now  be  readily  available 
to  the  officer  in  the  field,  a giant  step  forward 
in  our  ongoing  program  to  apprehend  the 
“wildlife  thief.” 

The  Division  is  continually  evaluating  the  law 
enforcement  reporting  system  and,  where  pos- 
sible, we  are  revising  law  enforcement  reports 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  paper  work  required 
of  Commission  field  officers. 

To  improve  the  transmittal  of  Game  Law  fine 
monies  collected,  this  Division,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Comptroller’s  Office,  has  set  up  a direct- 
deposit  type  banking  system  in  each  field  divi- 
sion office.  Plans  are  to  expand  this  system  to 
include  all  monies  collected  in  these  offices.  This 
will  place  the  money  in  an  interest  bearing 
account  weeks  earlier,  thus  increasing  revenue 
in  the  Game  Fund  for  wildlife  management  pur- 
poses. 

In-Service  Training 

To  have  well  trained  and  professional  officers 
in  the  field  of  conservation  law  enforcement,  the 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement  has  a permanent 
commitment  to  provide  annual  in-service  train- 
ing and  such  other  training  as  can  be  arranged. 
In-service  training  is  aimed  at  keeping  Commis- 
sion officers  informed  of  the  latest  methods  and 
techniques  employed  in  wildlife  law  enforce- 
ment. During  1982  the  Division  conducted  one 
major  in-service  training  conference,  at  State 
College.  An  important  topic  dealt  with  “officer 
stress.”  Personnel  received  instruction  on  ways 
to  deal  with  the  stress  associated  with  law 
enforcement.  Officers  also  received  training  in 
the  use  of  handguns  and  shotguns,  with  all  offi- 
cers being  required  to  complete  a police  firearms 
qualification  shoot. 

The  conference  was  highlighted  with  a dem- 
onstration by  the  Maine  Warden  Service  and  the 
New  York  Department  of  Environmental  Conser- 
vation on  the  use  of  dogs  in  conservation  law 
enforcement.  Trained  dogs  can  be  invaluable  in 
such  work,  and  it  is  expected  that  many  states 
will  use  them  in  future  years. 

Several  other  training  sessions  were  con- 
ducted during  the  year  in  specialized  areas  of 
our  law  enforcement  program.  Twenty-seven  offi- 
cers completed  & 36-hour  Self  Defense  and 
Arrest  Tactics  Instructors  Course,  and  29  others 
completed  a one-week  Police  Firearms  Instruc- 
tors Course  presented  by  the  NRA. 

Deputy  Game  Protectors 

Pennsylvania  is  privileged  and  proud  to  have 
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an  auxiliary  wildlife  management  corps  known 
as  deputy  game  protectors.  This  group  is  un- 
equalled in  the  world.  Members  are  civilians, 
from  all  walks  of  life,  who  wish  to  share  their 
spare  time  in  the  interest  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Deputy  game  protectors  in  private  life  are 
doctors,  lawyers,  accountants,  engineers,  farm- 
ers, factory  workers,  etc.  The  present  comple- 
ment of  deputies  is  approximately  1,200. 

Deputy  game  protectors,  like  full-time  district 
game  protectors,  face  the  never-ending  need  of 
ongoing  specialized  training  in  wildlife  law 
enforcement  and  related  wildlife  management 
programs.  A number  of  training  changes  will  be 
taking  place  within  the  next  year.  Among  those 
will  be  mandatory  training  sessions  to  increase 
the  professional  standards  of  this  civilian  public 
servant.  In  addition,  we  will  be  issuing  uniform 
equipment  to  qualifying  deputies.  Services  ren- 
dered “free  of  charge"  to  the  Commission,  sports- 
men, and  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  by  dep- 
uty game  protectors  annually  are  valued  at  sev- 
eral million  dollars.  The  Commission  is  indeed 
grateful  to  this  group. 

Deer  and  Elk  Proof  Fencing 

Under  provisions  of  the  Game  Law,  the  Com- 
mission may  expend  up  to  $25,000  annually  for 
the  purchase  of  deer  and  elk  deterrent  fencing. 
Fencing  wire  and  fasteners  are  furnished  to 
qualifying  farmers  and  orchardists  under  writ- 
ten agreement  with  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission currently  is  furnishing  high  tensile 
strength  wire  and  fasteners  to  erect  deer  and  elk 
deterrent  fences.  The  fence  design  was  devel- 
oped by  Penn  State  and  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  “Penn  State  Five  Wire.”  It  is  electrified 
in  like  manner  as  a cattle  fence. 

During  fiscal  year  1982/83,  the  Commission 
executed  sixteen  deer  proof  fencing  agreements 
with  farmers  in  twelve  counties  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  furnished  the  necessary  wire 
and  fasteners  to  install  these  fences. 

Bear  Damage 

The  Game  Law  was  amended  by  the  General 
Assembly  during  fiscal  year  1982  by  increasing 
the  amount  which  may  be  expended  annually 
from  the  Game  Fund  for  the  payment  of  bear 
damage  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  Bear  damage 
payment  is  authorized  for  poultry,  livestock,  bees 
and  beekeeping  equipment. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  natural  food  conditions 
were  poor  throughout  most  of  the  bear  range, 
causing  bears  to  seek  alternative  food  sources. 
Damage  increased  through  the  fall  and  early 
winter.  It  picked  up  again  in  the  spring  when 
bears  emerged  from  hibernation.  Lack  of  natural 
food  was  a direct  cause  of  the  increased  number 
of  claims  submitted.  We  received  320  claims  for 
bear  damage  during  the  fiscal  year  and  made 
payments  totaling  $42,455.  Bees  and  beekeep- 
ing equipment  suffered  the  most  damage,  at 
$38,714;  livestock  $1 ,896;  poultry  $277;  electric 
fencing  materials  to  prevent  damage  to  beehives 
$1,566. 


Many  bear  nuisance  complaints  were  received 
by  our  field  officers  during  the  past  year.  Upon 
investigation,  many  of  these  stemmed  from 
people  feeding  bears.  This  practice  is  not  only 
dangerous  but  also  is  detrimental  to  the  bear. 
The  bear  becomes  acclimated  to  people,  asso- 
ciates them  with  food,  and  seeks  out  the  oppor- 
tunities which  cause  problems.  Bears  also  do 
not  realize  when  the  feeding  is  over,  attempt  to 
grab  more  from  the  person,  causing  anxious 
moments  and  injuries.  People  who  put  food  out 
for  bears  near  or  around  buildings  create  prob- 
lems for  others  who  do  not  want  bears  near  their 
establishments.  The  bears  become  accustomed 
to  getting  or  finding  food  near  buildings  and 
seek  them  out,  causing  much  concern  for  other 
people. 

All  these  problems  can  be  avoided  by  a few 
simple  precautions:  Do  not  feed  bears  under  any 
circumstances,  and  keep  garbage  and  other 
foodstuffs  confined  so  bears  are  unable  to  get 
to  it. 

Two-way  Radio 

The  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  completed 
updating  and  modernization  of  our  two-way  radio 
system  in  the  Northcentral  Division.  We  are  now 
proceeding  with  these  projects  in  the  Southcen- 
tral and  Southeast  Divisions. 

The  changes  were  necessitated  by  new  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  to  replace  timeworn  equipment 
which  had  been  installed  in  the  mid-’50s. 

The  Commission’s  statewide  two-way  radio 
system  is  an  invaluable  communications  network 
to  administer  our  wildlife  management  pro- 
grams. Law  enforcement  is  a primary  user  of  the 
radio  system. 

Law  enforcement  assistant  supervisor  JIM 
BEARD  demonstrates  the  proper  use  of  the 
tranquilizing  equipment  currently  being  used 
by  district  game  protectors  and  land  man- 
agers to  alleviate  many  animal  nuisance  and 
damage  problems,  especially  those  caused 
by  black  bears. 
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Special  Permits 

The  Game  Law  provides  for  the  issuance  of 
a variety  of  special  permits  to  accommodate  and 
regulate  numerous  activities  involving  wildlife. 
In  many  cases  the  fee  established  by  law  does 
not  cover  the  administrative  costs  required  to 
prepare  and  issue  the  document.  We  are  opti- 
mistic that  this  inequity  will  be  corrected  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  meet  present-day  econom- 
ics. The  following  permits  were  issued  during  the 
1982  fiscal  year: 


PERMITS  FEES 


Collecting  — Gratis 15$  0 


Fee 

20 

200 

Disabled  Person  to  Hunt 

from  Automobile  

1,433 

1,433 

Disabled,  Bow  & Arrow— 

Gratis 

1 

0 

Dog  Training  

155 

3,100 

Falconry 

102 

1,020 

Ferret  Breeder 

37 

1,850 

Ferret  Owner— Gratis 

1 

0 

Fee 

544 

5,870 

Field  Trial 

114 

570 

Fox  Hunting 

24 

1,200 

Fur  Dealer 

336 

8,400 

Fur  Dealer  Employee 

48 

480 

Fur  Dealer,  Nonresident  . . . 

20 

2,000 

Fur  Farming 

77 

1,155 

Propagating  — Gratis 

1 

0 

Fee 

554 

8,310 

Regulated  Shooting 
Grounds: 


Private 

152 

6,520 

Commercial  

32 

2,600 

Release  and  Retrap  Quail  . 

47 

470 

Retriever  Trial  

47 

940 

Menagerie— Gratis  

6 

0 

Fee 

50 

14,445 

Special  Retriever  Dog 

Training  Area 

13 

455 

Taxidermy  

Permit  to  Mount 

401 

10,025 

Protected  Specimen: 

Gratis 

27 

0 

Fee 

118 

236 

Wildlife  Dealer— Gratis  .... 

10 

0 

Wildlife  Possession— Gratis 

33 

0 

Fee  . 

2 

400 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement  Creed 

I am  proud  to  be  able  to  look  each  member 
of  the  Commission  or  any  other  person  in  the 
eye  and  to  say,  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  we  have  tried  in  all  ways  to  be 
fair  and  just  to  all  men;  that  we  have  tried  to 
interpret  the  law  fairly  and  according  to  what  we 
consider  its  spirit  rather  than  its  literal  wording; 
that  we  have  allowed  no  officer  to  use  his  posi- 
tion to  persecute  rather  than  prosecute,  or  to 
wrong  anyone,  and  have  shown  no  partiality  to 
any  living  person  for  any  reason. 


PGC  FINANCIAL  REPORT-JULY  1,  1982,  TO  JUNE  30,  1983 

By  Ross  E.  Starner,  Comptroller 


Game  Fund 

The  unreserved  Game  Fund  balance  as  of 
June  30, 1983,  was  $18,728,849,  a decrease  of 
$3,553,605  from  the  unreserved  fund  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Total  revenue  received  during  the  1982-83 
fiscal  year  was  $28,932,543,  a decrease  of 
$3,479,895  from  last  fiscal  year’s  revenue.  No 
significant  increases  in  any  revenue  category 
occurred,  while  sources  of  revenue  denoting 
significant  decreases  were  as  follows:  interest 
income  from  the  sale  of  short-term  investments 
due  to  lower  interest  rates;  federal  aid  reim- 
bursements due  to  fluctuations  of  billing  date 
cycles;  and  reduced  revenues  from  timber  sales 
and  natural  gas  ground  rental  leases  and  royal- 
ties. In  addition,  most  categories  of  hunting 
license  revenue  reflected  decreases,  particularly 
nonresident  and  antlerless  deer  licenses,  the 
result  of  reduced  sales  and  allocations.  This 
year’s  decline  in  revenue,  the  first  in  many  years, 
and  continued  increase  in  expenditures  and 
commitments  will  result  in  program  budget  cuts 
of  $3.5-$4  million  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  totaled 
$33,820,200,  an  increase  of  $1,654,264  over  the 
1981-82  fiscal  year  end  total.  Previously  nego- 
tiated collective  bargaining  agreements  contin- 
ued to  contribute  to  this  increase,  exceeding 


$1.75  million  in  personnel  services  over  last 
year’s  total,  comprised  of  an  employe  benefit  fac- 
tor exceeding  38  percent  of  the  total  salaries  and 
wages  paid  to  Commission  employes.  Overall 
operational  expenses,  fixed  assets  and  capital 
improvements  reflected  minimal  increases  and 
decreases,  the  net  result  being  an  approximate 
$100,000  decrease. 

The  Game  Commission  has  obtained  legisla- 
tive approval  to  construct  a new  headquarters 
building  on  a site  owned  by  the  Commission  in 
Harrisburg.  It  is  estimated  the  building  will  cost 
$4,900,000. 

Act  271  of  the  Game  Law  provides  that  not  less 
than  $1.25  from  each  resident  hunter’s  paid 
license  fee  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  selection, 
restoration,  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of 
lands  available  for  public  hunting,  to  provide  and 
improve  habitat  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
natural  propagation  of  wildlife.  Resident  licenses 
sold  during  the  1982-83  fiscal  year  totaled 
1,239,253.  This  mandated  that  a minimum  of 
$1,549,066  be  expended  for  the  above-men- 
tioned purposes.  Actual  expenditures  for  the 
above  totaled  $2,972,214,  an  excess  of 
$1,423,148  over  the  minimum  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

Act  632  of  the  Game  Law  states  that  $1  of  each 
fee  collected  for  issuing  resident  and  nonresi- 
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dent  hunter’s  licenses  and  tags  for  antlerless 
deer  shall  be  used  solely  for  cutting  or  otherwise 
removing  overshadowing  tree  growth,  to  pro- 
duce underbrush  sprouts  and  saplings  for  deer 
food  and  cover  on  game  land.  Antlerless  deer 
licenses  sales  for  the  1982-83  fiscal  year  totaled 
377,308.  This  mandated  that  a minimum  of 
$377,308  be  expended  for  the  above-mentioned 
purposes.  Actual  expenditures  for  the  above 
totaled  $1,197,909,  an  excess  of  $820,601  over 
the  minimum  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Land  and  Water  Development 
Fund  — Project  500 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  a statewide  bond 


issue  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1968  for  the 
conservation  and  reclamation  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  commonwealth.  During 
the  1982-83  fiscal  year.  Game  Commission  ex- 
penditures amounted  to  $300,232,  bringing  the 
cumulative  total  of  Game  Commission  expen- 
ditures since  the  inception  of  the  Project  500 
Fund  to  $22,387,138.  Total  commitments  at  fiscal 
year  end  were  $264,274.  The  expiration  date  for 
expenditure  and  commitment  of  these  monies 
was  June  30, 1983,  at  which  time  $24,387  was 
unused  and  reverted  back  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Development  Sinking  Fund. 

The  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  for  the  1982-83  fiscal  year  are 
detailed  in  the  following  financial  statement. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Game  Fund  Balance  Sheet,  June  30,  1983 


ASSETS 

Cash  with  Treasurer $ 19,120 

Temporary  Investments 23,087,196 

Petty  Cash  Advances 266,000 

Miscellaneous  Receivables 2,815 


$23,375,131 

Future  Revenue  for  Contingent  Commitments 3,986,457 

Less  Reserve  for  Future  Years’  Encumbrances  3,986,457 


-0- 

Total  Assets $23,375,131 


LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  AND  FUND  BALANCE 

Vouchers  Payable $ 178,533 

Reserve  for  Encumbrances 3,859,306 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Receipts 586,645 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Revenue 18,983 

Reserve  for  Receivables 2,815 

Unreserved  Fund  Balance 18,728,849 


Total  Liabilities,  Reserves,  and  Fund  Balance $23,375,131 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Statement  of  Game  Fund  Balance 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1983 


Unreserved  Fund  Balance,  June  30,  1982  

ADD: 

Revenue  subject  to  Executive  Authorization  . . $24,876,642 

Prior  Fiscal  Year’s  encumbered  Executive 

Authorizations  unused 1,334,053 

Total  beginning  fund  balance  and  additions 

DEDUCT: 

1982-83  Executive  Authorizations $30,173,778 

Less  1982-83  Executive  Authorizations  unused  . 409,479 

Net  deductions 

Unreserved  Fund  Balance,  June  30,  1983  


$22,282,454 


26,210,694 

$48,493,148 


29,764,299 

$18,728,849 
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GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
$28,932,543 

JULY  1,  1982  TO  JUNE  30,  1983 


GAME  NEWS  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
2.0%  $583,911 

GAME  LAW  FINES 
2.2%  $636,455 

OTHER  REVENUE 

(Sale  of  Used  Vehicles.  Publicalions.  Gas  Leases,  etc.) 

3.2%  $923,185 
-SALE  OF  COAL 
3.3%  $941,201 

ANTLERLESS  DEER  LICENSES 
3.9%  $1,133,512 


OTHER  LICENSES  AND  FEES 
6.1%  $1,760,306 


INTEREST  INCOME 
9.2%  2,661,490 


SALE  OF  TIMBER 
9.3%  $2,695,421 


(rounded  to  nearest  dollar) 


GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURES 
AND  COMMITMENTS 
$33,820,200 


OTHERS 
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Schedule  of  Revenue  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1983 


LICENSES  AND  FEES: 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses  — Adult $ 8,206,477 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses  — Junior 745,072 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses  — Senior 351,608 

Nonresident  Hunting  Licenses 4,401,754 

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses 1,133,512 

Archery  Licenses 567,442 

Muzzle  Loading  Hunting  Licenses 393,582 

Resident  Bear  Licenses 444,937 

Nonresident  Bear  Licenses 15,495 

Special  3-Day  Nonresident  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Licenses  5,910 

Hunting  Licenses— Issuing  Agents’  Application  Fees 43,200 

Nonresident  Trapping  Licenses 700 

Special  Game  Permits 78,607 

Rights-of-Way  Licenses 210,433 


Total  Licenses  and  Fees  $16,598,729 

FINES  AND  PENALTIES: 

Game  Law  Fines $ 636,455 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE: 

Sale  of  Timber  and  Other  Wood  Products $ 2,695,421 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits 2,661,490 

Sale  of  Coal 941,201 

Sale  of  GAME  NEWS 583,911 

Miscellaneous  (Prior  year  expenditure  refunds,  donations, 
rental  of  state  property,  sale  of  unserviceable  and 

non-usable  property,  etc.) 352,012 

Royalties  and  Ground  Rentals  from  Gas  and  Oil  Leases 115,865 

Wildlife  Promotional  Publications  and  Materials 80,832 

Sale  of  Grain  and  Hay 78,726 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife  — Non-Game  Fund 70,627 

Sale  of  Skins  and  Guns 61,373 


Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue  $ 7,641,458 


Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorization $24,876,642 

AUGMENTATIONS: 

Federal  Aid  Reimbursements  for  Wildlife  Restoration, 

Recreation,  Research  and  Land  Acquisition $ 3,892,151 

Sale  of  Automobiles  and  Other  Used  Vehicles 163,750 


Total  Augmentations  $ 4,055,901 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  GAME  FUND  . $28,932,543 


GAME  COMMISSION  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES 
FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982-83 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

COMPTROLLER  OPERATIONS 

ADMINISTRATION: 

Field  Division  Offices  

Hunting  License  Section 

Data  Processing 

Personnel  Section  and  Labor  Relations 

$1,272,733 

787,518 

550,258 

$ 300,291 

465,238 

(Continued) 
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Activities 304,489 

Internai  Stores  and  Maiiroom 273,450 

Training  School  and  Educational  Programs  . . . 232,058 

Procurement  Section 80,197 


INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION: 

Conservation  Education  and  Field  Services  . . . $1,035,399 

Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS 761,173 

Public  Information,  Exhibits,  and 

Administration 203,464 

Hunter-Trapper  Education 183,209 

Photography  — Audio/Video  Operations 102,325 

Non-Game  Wildlife  and 

Endangered  Species  Program 53,594 


GAME  MANAGEMENT- PROPAGATION: 

Pheasant  Program $3,398,929 

Trap  and  Transfer  Program 92,196 


GAME  MANAGEMENT- RESEARCH: 

Black  Bear  Study $ 284,489 

Deer  and  Elk  Studies 240,177 

Ruffed  Grouse  and  Pheasant  Habitat 

Research  Projects  169,742 

Turkey  Study  124,733 

Waterfowl  Research  Project 105,761 

Wildlife  Technician  Activities 100,385 

Rabbit  Study 54,550 

Furbearer  Research  Project  and  Small  Game 

Harvest  Survey 50,455 

Endangered  Species  and 

Non-Game  Wildlife  Programs  34,783 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT: 

General  Law  Enforcement $4,510,661 

Deputy  Law  Enforcement 873,601 

Harrisburg  Administration 789,374 

Servicing  Wildlife  Complaints 663,623 

Radio  System 216,620 

Deputy  Training 132,532 

Assistance  to  Other  Commonwealth  Law 

Enforcement  Agencies 57,823 

Endangered  Species,  Trapper  Training,  and 
Non-Game  Wildlife  Programs 12,917 


LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Land  Acquisition  Program  $4,517,893 

General  Administration  and  Supervision 3,277,990 

Maintenance  and  Construction  (Road,  Trail, 

Parking  Lot,  Bridge,  Etc.) 2,052,323 

Automotive  and  Equipment  Maintenance 1,696,213 

Forest  Management 1,059,314 

Public  Access  Programs 959,291 

Food  Plots  477,553 

Federal  Aid 443,085 

Howard  Nursery 220,655 

Minerals  Resource  Recovery  and 
Management  and  Rights-of-Way  Programs  . . 168,936 

Food  Producing  Improvements  160,768 

Training  and  Safety  Programs 106,617 


3,500,703 


2,339,164 

3,491,125 


1,165,075 


7,257,151 
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Controlled  Shooting  Areas 78,425 

Environmental  Impact  Assessment  Program  . . 77,760  15,296,823 


Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks 4,000 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS $33,820,200 


P.G.C.  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES- July  1,  1982,  to  June  30,  1983 

Salaries  and  wages $14,242,540 

State  share  employe  benefits 5,556,880 

Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs 3,343,518 

Automotive  repairs,  supplies,  and  rentals 1,229,912 

Printing  and  advertising 1,225,811 

Maintenance  and  improvements  of  buildings, 

grounds,  and  machinery 1,126,051 

Purchase  of  trucks,  automobiles,  and  jeeps 944,009 

Pheasant,  turkey,  and  duck  feed 803,366 

Purchase  of  agricultural,  heavy  (off-road)  and 

other  equipment  and  machinery 622,470 

Payments  to  other  state  agencies: 

Comptroller  services  rendered 465,238 

Auditing  services 81,778 

Personnel  services 39,775 

Purchasing  services 17,895 

Checkwriting  and  disbursement  services 12,925 

Payments  to  local  municipalities  in-lieu-of  taxes 484,716 

Travel  and  special  conference  expenses 439,771 

Postage 390,035 

Telephone  expenses 324,101 

Legal,  appraisal,  and  consulting  fees 319,863 

Heating,  power  and  light  311,215 

Building  rentals  and  land  rights-of-way  lease  payments 296,402 

Uniforms  for  Game  Commission  personnel 277,091 

Other  supplies  (laboratory,  ammunition,  etc.)  and  services 242,472 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings 199,628 

Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals,  and  supplies 198,114 

Rental  of  data  processing,  tabulating,  and  copying  equipment . . 169,638 

Educational  supplies,  literature,  and 

classroom  training  equipment  124,176 

Radio  and  communications  equipment  purchases  and 

contracted  maintenance  service 121,066 

Research  grants  to  universities  and  wildlife  associations 104,606 

Insurance— auto,  liability,  fidelity 59,120 

Payments  to  individuals  for  bear  damage  claims  42,018 


GAME  FUND  GENERAL  OPERATIONS  TOTAL $33,816,200 

Replacement  Checks,  Treasury  Department 4,000 


GAME  COMMISSION  TOTAL $33,820,200 


Note:  Outstanding  commitments  as  of  June  30, 1983,  totaled  $3,859,306,  which 
may  be  subject  to  cancellation  pending  contingencies  overstated,  goods 
not  delivered  and  services  not  rendered,  or  recommitment  to  a succeeding 
fiscal  year. 
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First  place  in  the  senior  division  and  $75  went  to 
MARIA  DOWNEY,  17,  Delone  Catholic  High  School 
in  Gettysburg,  for  the  poster  above,  while  MIKE 
ADAMS,  13,  an  8th  grader  at  Smith  Middle  School 
in  Lancaster  County,  won  $60  with  his  second  place 
finish  in  the  junior  division  for  the  poster  below. 
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Here  are  the  winners  of  the  » 
men’s  Club’s  1983  poster  contest,  tit 
invited  to  illustrate  a poster  promiii 
wildlife.  After  various  local  com/if 
lected  at  the  federation’s  fall  meep 
finishers  in  both  junior  and  seni$i 
shown  here  — had  their  posters  sill 
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Oxford’s  DAN  MAGNO,  16,  an  11th 
grader  at  Chester  County’s  Oxford 
Area  High  School,  received  second 
place  honors  in  the  senior  division 
and  $60  for  this  entry. 


DAVID  EDWARDS,  13,  an  8th  grader  at  Neshannock  High|(« 
in  New  Castle,  received  $50  and  a third  place  finish  in  th  irw 
division  for  the  poster  above;  fifth  place  in  the  senior  (1^ 
and  $25  went  to  RONDA  MIAKAR,  18,  a senior  at  Homer  Hi- 
High  School  in  Indiana  County,  for  the  poster  below. 
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HELPING  WILDLIFE 


I HELPING 
IFE” 

nsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
ientsfrom  around  the  state  were 
ig  the  sportsman’s  role  in  helping 
ions,  statewide  winners  were  se- 
in  Carlisle.  Each  of  the  top  eight 
'ivisions  — all  16  winners  are  not 
to  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation  for  entry  into 
national  competition.  As 


Camp  Hill’s  CHARLENE  BEARER,  17,  an  11th  grader 
at  Dauphin  County  Technical  School,  placed  third 
in  the  senior  division  and  received  $50  for  the  poster 
above;  fourth  place  in  the  senior  division  and  $40 
went  to  PETER  GRIFFIN,  16,  East  Stroudsburg  High 
School,  for  the  poster  below. 


7TTIEKIt>l  S SFORTTIT 
HELPING  WllDUFB 


always,  our  black-and- 
white  reproduction  does 
not  truly  portray  these 


full-color  award  winners. 


GILBERT  MURPHY,  14,  Southmoreland  Junior 
High  School  in  Westmoreland  County,  placed 
first  in  the  junior  division  and  received  $75 
for  the  poster  above;  fourth  place  in  the  junior 
division  and  $40  went  to  CAROL  HILL,  a 7th 
grader  at  Gettysburg  Junior  High,  for  the 
poster  on  the  right. 


A Good  Sign 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY -Al- 
most all  the  hunter  education  instruc- 
tors in  this  county  had  more  adults  at- 
tending their  classes  this  past  fall  than 
in  previous  years.  Of  course,  one  reason 
for  this  is  that  all  first-time  hunters, 
regardless  of  age,  must  take  the  train- 
ing. But  many  adults  apparently  are  at- 
tending just  to  spend  the  time  with  their 
youngsters.  — DGP  Richard  W.  Ander- 
son, Nazareth. 


UNION  COUNTY- Rob  Boardman 
of  Mifflinburg  and  his  family  were  en- 
joying a warm  summer  day  along  Penns 
Creek  when  a male  bobwhite  joined  in 
the  activities.  The  quail  perched  on  the 
picnic  table  with  the  family  and  helped 
itself  to  any  leftovers  it  could  find.  After 
lunch  the  bird  spent  time  watching  the 
kids  swim,  then  topped  off  the  day  by 
perching  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat 
where  he  sang  while  Mr.  Boardman 
fished.— DGP  Bernie  Schmader,  Lewis- 
burg. 


Anonymous 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY -While 
working  at  our  exhibit  at  the  Blooms- 
burg  Fair,  my  neighboring  officer  mis- 
takenly sold  a “Working  Together  for 
Wildlife”  decal  to  a man  who  wanted 
a T-shirt  transfer.  The  man  even  re- 
turned, before  we  realized  the  mistake, 
and  asked  for  advice  on  placing  the 
transfer  on  his  shirt  because  it  didn’t 
appear  right.  He  was  told  to  have  his 
wife  place  a hot  iron  on  the  backing 
and  it  would  adhere  to  the  shirt.  To 
the  man  who  bought  the  transfer  but 
received  a decal,  we  really  did  try  to 
find  you;  to  his  wife,  who  probably  has 
a decal  stuck  to  her  iron,  yes,  your  hus- 
band did  check  for  instructions;  to 
my  neighboring  officer,  I told  you  I 
wouldn’t  mention  your  name  when 
submitting  this  Field  Note. —DGP 
Steve  A.  Smithonic,  Catawissa. 

Not  This  Car 

MONROE  COUNTY -We  have  all 
found  roadkilled  deer  in  strange  places 
and  positions.  Deputy  Bob  Heil  recently 
was  called  to  one  he  found  approxi- 
mately 20  feet  off  the  road  under  an 
abandoned  car  which  had  not  been 
moved  in  several  years.  The  deer  had 
apparently  wedged  its  way  under  the 
car  before  it  died.  — DGP  David  E. 
Overcash,  E.  Stroudsburg. 

Maintaining  Control 

FULTON  COUNTY -A  tip  of  the  ol’ 
Stetson  goes  to  the  deputies  of  this 
county  who  kept  things  rolling  while  I 
was  under  the  weather.  Thanks  a heap, 
gentlemen. —DGP  Mark  A.  Growder, 
McGonnellsburg. 
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Needed:  Supervision 

CLARION  — I often  ask  hunter  edu- 
cation students  how  many  own  air 
rifles,  and  most  usually  raise  their 
hands.  I then  ask  what  they  use  as 
targets  for  these  “toys.”  Some  of  their 
answers  really  make  me  wonder  what 
kind  of  parental  guidance  the  kids  are 
receiving.  I always  explain  that  air  rifles 
may  be  legally  used  only  on  targets. 
Unfortunately,  young  people  learn  by- 
example  and  if  adults  surround  them 
with  little  regard  for  the  law,  they 
might  end  up  learning  some  lessons  the 
harder  way.  — DGP  K.  E.  Harbaugh, 
St.  Petersburg. 

There  Should  Be 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY -Deputy 
Salizzoni  had  two  adults  from  the 
Netherlands  attend  a hunter  education 
course  this  past  fall.  According  to  them, 
sport  hunting  is  essentially  nonexistent 
in  their  country,  and  the  concept  of 
public  hunting  grounds  is  unheard  of. 
The  two  were  nonhunters  themselves, 
but  they  were  quite  impressed  with  the 
course,  and  were  envious  of  the  recrea- 
tional aspects  available  to  American 
hunters.  To  those  among  us  who  either 
abuse  or  take  for  granted  our  wildlife 
resources,  there  should  be  a clear  mes- 
sage here.  — DGP  William  L.  Hutson, 
Sigel. 

Disturbing 

McKEAN  COUNTY-  Looking  over 
my  prosecution  records  covering  this 
past  summer,  I was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  most  common  Game  Law  vio- 
lation concerned  not  hunters  but  motor 
bikers  driving  on  private  lands  clearly 
posted  against  this  activity.  I was  in- 
volved because  in  every  instance  the 
land  was  in  one  of  our  cooperative  pro- 
grams, opened  to  those  who  want  to 
hunt,  fish  or  just  hike,  around.  It’s  only 
a matter  of  time  until  these  lands  are 
closed  to  all  uses.  Please,  respect  the 
landowner.  — DGP  John  Dzemyan, 
Smethport. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY -I  re- 
cently received  a call  from  a sportsman 
who  said  he  had  found  the  remains  of 
a bear  in  a garbage  pile.  I borrowed  a 
35mm  camera  from  a local  reporter  to 
take  pictures  of  the  scene  and  evidence, 
arrived  at  the  dump,  and  found  the 
huge,  black,  hairy  back  sticking  out  of 
the  dump.  After  taking  ten  pictures  I 
started  to  pull  the  animal  out  of  the 
garbage,  only  to  discover  it  was  really 
a bloated,  big,  black  dog.  When  my  in- 
formant said  he  felt  rather  embarras.sed 
for  calling  me  for  what  turned  out  to 
be  a dog,  I asked,  “How  do  you  think 
I felt?  I took  ten  pictures  of  it!”  — DGP 
Don  Zimmerman,  Morrisdale. 


An  Outstanding  Effort 

I received  the  computer  printouts  on 
our  Farm  Game  projects  in  this  four- 
county  land  management  area  and 
realized  that  since  1973  we  have  more 
than  doubled  the  number  of  farms  and 
acres  signed  up  in  this  program.  Farm 
game  managers  Jim  Way,  Goraopolis, 
and  Jim  Spiller,  Graysville,  deserve 
special  recognition  for  this  achieve- 
ment. Gollectively,  these  two  men  have 
enrolled  1309  farms  with  169,981  acres 
into  this  program.  To  the  hunter  who 
thinks  all  the  good  hunting  areas  are 
gone,  just  think  — it  would  probably 
take  the  rest  of  your  life  to  hunt  on  each 
of  these  farms.  — LMO  R.  B.  Belding, 
Waynesburg. 
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Nineteen  Down  And  Still  Counting 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY -Last 
spring  a lady  in  my  district  had  a squir- 
rel problem.  I thought  she  probably 
had  a couple  of  squirrels,  so  I loaned 
her  a live  trap  to  remove  them.  I was 
shocked  when  she  later  told  me  she  had 
trapped  and  reloeated  nineteen  squir- 
rels. She  thought  her  problem  was  over, 
but  apparently  it  wasn’t,  for  two  weeks 
later  she  asked  for  the  trap  again.  — 
DGP  D.  E.  Hockenberry,  Pittsburgh. 

Narrow  Minded 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  -I  recently 
attended  two  meetings  in  as  many 
nights  where  I was  stunned  to  hear  very 
vocal  complaints  about  the  Game  Gom- 
mission  buying  land.  They  voiced  the 
usual  complaints  about  the  small  taxes 
we  pay  and  how  much  these  townships 
were  being  hurt.  I tried  to  explain  that 
our  lands  require  no  service  from  the 
townships  and  that  the  presence  of  State 
Game  Lands  draws  many  sportsmen  to 
the  area  who  spend  money,  but  no  one 
could  quite  understand  that.  How 
many  small  northern  communities 
would  survive  if  it  weren’t  for  the  reve- 
nue hunters  supply?  How  many  times 
have  you  read  an  ad  stating  “.  . . 
secluded  area,  ideal  for  the  hunter  and 
fisherman,  adjaeent  to  State  Game 
Lands?”  Game  Lands  enhanee  the 
value  of  surrounding  property  and 
benefit  everybody.  — DGP  Dan  Marks, 
Williamsport. 


Well  Meaning 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- An 
informant  reeently  called  to  report  a 
brown  Ford  pickup  with  a fawn  in  it. 
He  had  the  lieense  number  and  a de- 
scription of  the  driver,  too.  It’s  good  to 
see  that  our  SPORT  Program  is  work- 
ing, but  the  man  would  not  identify 
himself.  If  he  had,  I would  have  in- 
formed him  that  his  information  was 
correct,  that  he  had  seen  a deputy  game 
protector  on  his  way  home  after  con- 
fiscating the  fawn  from  a violator.  — 
DGP  R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 

Just  Doesn’t  Belong 

VENANGO  COUNTY -Vm  always 
amazed  at  the  number  of  people  who 
want  nuisance  animals  removed  from 
around  their  homes,  but  are  yet  anti- 
trapping and  don’t  want  the  animals 
killed.  I wonder  what  they  think  we 
should  do  with  nuisance  skunks  and 
raccoons.  I can  just  imagine  what  a 
farmer  would  say  if  we  released  all  our 
nuisance  animals  on  his  property.  It 
seems  to  me  that  too  many  people  liv- 
ing in  the  city  think  that  a skunk  doesn’t 
stink  if  it  is  near  someone  else’s  house. 
— DGP  L.  G.  Hribar,  Seneca. 


Slim  Pickin’s 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY -I  re- 
cently saw  three  turkey  vultures  and  a 
red-tailed  hawk  feasting  on  a roadkilled 
skunk.  Things  are  getting  tough  all 
over,  even  for  wildlife.  — DGP  Eugene 
Uteeh,  Garlisle. 
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So’s  Fred 

Game  Biologist  Fred  Hartman  has 
been  planting  aquatic  plants  on  the  two 
waterfowl  impoundments  on  SGL  56  in 
Bucks  County  as  an  experiment  to  aug- 
ment the  more  traditional  food  and 
cover  work  — and  the  nesting  boxes  — 
which  are  regularly  conducted.  Fred 
also  maintains  a waterfowl  banding 
program  here.  In  his  most  recent  report 
he  states  that  he  has  banded  70  of  the 
approximately  100  ducks  using  these 
ponds  on  a regular  basis.  Sixty-three  of 
those  banded  were  wood  ducks,  which 
proves  all  these  programs  are  working 
for  wildlife.  — LMO  William  J.  Lock- 
ett, Perkasie. 

Illogical 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-WMe 
working  at  a Commission  display  on 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day,  we 
were  picketed  by  a small  group  of 
anti-hunters  who  displayed  an  array  of 
signs  with  emotion-laden,  misconceived 
slogans.  Many  of  us  tend  to  laugh  off 
this  kind  of  demonstration,  but  we 
shouldn’t.  These  people  worry  me  with 
their  strange  reasoning.  One  of  them 
held  a sign  that  said  “NUKE  THE 
HUNTERS.”  Strange  indeed  that  they 
would  be  demonstrating  against  killing 
animals  while  advocating  the  killing  of 
humans. —DGP  William  Wasserman, 
Montgomeryville. 

Cold  Feet 

According  to  a deputy’s  wife,  shortly 
after  her  husband  received  his  com- 
mission, he  was  asked  to  go  out  on  night 
patrol  with  another  experienced  dep- 
uty. She  packed  him  a lunch,  filled  a 
thermos,  and  laid  out  some  warm 
clothing.  When  the  time  came  for  him 
to  leave,  he  picked  up  his  lunch  and 
thermos,  kissed  his  wife  and  started  for 
the  door.  When  his  wife  asked  if  he  had 
everything,  he  said  yes,  opened  the  door 
and  stepped  out  on  the  porch.  It  was 
only  then  that  he  realized  he’d  forgot- 
ten to  put  on  his  shoes.  — LMO  Donald 
U.  Parr,  Tidioute. 


Appreciated 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY -This  past 
season  the  Punxsutawney  School  system 
offered  hunter  education  in  its  curricu- 
lum for  the  first  time  and  over  100  stu- 
dents participated.  A number  of  par- 
ents expressed  their  pleasure  with  the 
opportunity  to  let  their  children  com- 
plete the  course  in  the  school.  Congrat- 
ulations to  the  faculty  involved,  the 
staff  and  school  board  for  a fine  pro- 
gram. — DGP  K.  D.  Garner,  Ringgold. 

All  Wet 

BUTLER  COUNTY-  Bud  Daum  of 
Butler  recently  saw  a deer  standing  up 
to  its  belly  in  a pond  on  SGL  95,  with 
its  head  fully  immersed  in  the  water.  I 
had  seen  the  same  thing  on  several  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  was  .surprised  to 
find  it  was  eating  plants  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pond,  just  like  a moose.  — 
DGP  Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury. 


In  The  Woods 

While  some  farm  game  species  such 
as  pheasants  and  rabbits  are  having  dif- 
ficult times  adapting  to  intensive  farm- 
ing practices,  our  forest  game  species, 
such  as  grouse  and  turkeys,  are  doing 
well.  While  inspecting  various  Game 
Lands,  I have  observed  a large  number 
of  grouse  and  turkeys;  in  fact,  over  a 
several-day  period  my  crews  and  I 
observed  a total  of  95  turkeys.  — LMO 
Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 
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Taking  Part 

GREENE  COUNTY -Hunter  edu- 
cation instructor  Bill  Rankin  recently 
had  an  unusual  student  in  his  class.  The 
student  was  accompanying  his  12-year- 
old  daughter  while  she  took  the  course. 
That  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,  but 
this  man  was  totally  blind.  He  didn’t 
take  the  course  to  get  a hunting  license 
so  he  could  hunt,  but  to  be  well  pre- 
pared to  advise  his  daughter  when  she 
went  on  her  first  hunt.  This  is  highly 
commendable  attitude.  By  the  way.  In- 
structor Rankin  personally  read  the 
exam  to  the  man  and  he  passed  with 
flying  colors.— DGP  S.  A.  Kleiner, 
Waynesburg. 


One  of  the  Guys 

BERKS  COUNTY -Most  pet  own- 
ers know  how  much  a part  of  the  family 
an  animal  can  become,  and  hunting 
dogs  are  no  exception.  While  patrolling 
during  the  past  dove  season.  Deputy 
Bruce  Haas  and  I encountered  four 
hunters  waiting  along  a small  flyway. 
Three  were  wearing  camouflage  cloth- 
ing and  camouflage  face  paint.  The 
fourth  wore  a camouflage  bandanna 
around  his  neck  and  sported  a camou- 
flage stripe  above  each  eyebrow  and 
one  long  smear  along  the  length  of  his 
nose.  Three  of  the  sportsmen  conversed 
normally,  while  the  fourth  said  only 
“whoof,”  and  licked  our  hands.  — DGP 
Glay  VanBuskirk,  Kutztown. 


Red  Letter  Day 

Wildlife  seems  to  be  plentiful  in  this 
area,  as  evidenced  by  a recent  good  day 
afield.  Early  one  morning  I saw  four 
nice  bucks  together  — one  of  which  was 
about  two-thirds  white.  Less  than  an 
hour  later.  Labor  Foreman  Swartz- 
lander  and  I were  riding  along  a back 
road  when  a gray  squirrel  jumped  from 
a tree  on  the  left  side  of  the  road, 
landed  on  the  windshield  of  my  truck, 
bounced  onto  the  hood  and  then  took 
off  into  the  trees  on  the  right.  Later  that 
same  day  I took  some  pictures  of  a 
beautiful  yellow-phase  timber  rattle- 
snake in  the  Elk  State  Forest.  Finally, 
as  if  to  remind  me  to  record  the  day’s 
activities  in  red  letters,  a flock  of  nearly 
two  dozen  wild  turkeys  blocked  the 
road  as  I was  leaving  State  Game  Lands 
93.  — LMO  Jerry  Becker,  DuBois. 


Destructive 

BRADFORD  COUNTY -I  was 
visiting  Safety  Zone  cooperators  last  fall 
when  a farmer  invited  me  into  his  home 
and  showed  me  nine  aluminum  arrows 
he  had  picked  up  in  his  fields.  These  are 
real  hazards  to  his  farm  operations  and 
have  understandably  caused  him  to 
have  unkind  feelings  toward  archers. 
Bowbenders  must  make  every  effort  to 
retrieve  their  arrows,  especially  the 
aluminum  ones,  for  the  landowner’s 
sake  and  their  own.— DGP  A.  Dean 
Rockwell,  Sayre. 


Save  It 

PERRY  COUNTY- It’s  amazing  the 
number  of  requests  we  receive  for  re- 
placement hunter  education  cards. 
Store  yours  in  a safe  place  where  you 
can  find  it  when  needed;  your  gun  cabi- 
net or  a safe  deposit  box  are  good 
places.  Not  only  do  you  need  this  card 
to  purchase  your  first  Pennsylvania 
hunting  license,  but  you  might  also 
need  it  some  day  to  purchase  a nonresi- 
dent hunting  license  in  another  state. 
— DGP  Elwood  Gamp,  Elliottsburg. 
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New  Supervisors  Named 


Two  NEW  field  division  superv'isors 
and  one  new  assistant  supervisor 
have  been  named  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Willis  A.  Sneath  is  the  new  super- 
visor in  the  Northcentral  Field  Division, 
David  Sloan  is  the  new  Southcentral 
Field  Division  supervisor,  and  Robert 
G.  MacWilliams  is  the  new  assistant 
supervisor  for  information  and  educa- 
tion in  the  Northwest  Field  Division. 
Sneath  succeeds  Charles  M.  Laird, 


Sloan  succeeds  Paul  H.  Glenny,  and 
MacWilliams  succeeds  Fred  H.  Servey. 
The  latter  three  are  retiring  after  long 
Game  Commission  careers. 

Sneath,  a native  of  Petersburg,  Hunt- 
ingdon County,  is  a Juniata  Valley  High 
School  graduate  and  attended  Indiana 
University  and  Penn  State,  majoring  in 
criminologv’  and  law  enforcement. 
He  was  a policeman  in  Huntingdon 
Borough  before  enrolling  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  training  school,  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation  near 
Brockway,  Jefferson  County,  in  1975. 

Following  graduation  with  the  six- 
teenth class  at  the  training  school  in 
1976,  he  was  assigned  to  Crawford 
County  as  a district  game  protector.  In 
1979,  Sneath  was  transferred  to  Jeffer- 
son County,  again  as  a district  game 
protector,  and  then  was  promoted  to 
law  enforcement  supervisor  in  the  Har- 
risburg office  in  1980.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Linda  Gay  Ardrey  of  Alex- 
andria, are  the  parents  of  five  children. 
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Charles  M.  Laird 


Willis  A.  Sneath 


Sloan,  a native  of  Colver,  Cambria 
County,  is  a graduate  of  Central  Cam- 
bria High  School,  Ebensburg.  After  a 
three-year  stint  in  the  Army  military 
police,  he  enrolled  at  the  Came  Com- 
mission Training  School  in  1965,  as  a 
member  of  the  twelfth  class. 

Following  graduation,  Sloan  became 
a district  game  protector  in  Centre 
County,  and  seven  years  later  was  re- 
assigned as  a land  management  officer 
in  the  Northcentral  Division.  In  1977, 
he  was  promoted  to  Pittman-Robertson 
Area  Leader  for  that  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Jersey  Shore. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Permilla 
Ann  Evans  of  Ebensburg,  have  two 
children. 

MacWilliams,  a native  of  Sharon, 
Mercer  County,  is  a graduate  of  Hemp- 
field  High  School,  Greensburg.  He 
graduated  from  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  majoring  in  humanities, 
and  served  in  Viet  Nam  during  his  four 
years  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Prior  to  entering  Game  Commission 
service,  MacWilliams  was  executive 
director  of  Cambria  County  Commu- 
nity Action.  He  enrolled  at  the  Game 
Commission  Training  School  in  1975  in 
the  sixteenth  class,  then  served  as  a 
district  game  protector  in  Allegheny 


County  until  1981,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  law  enforcement  supervisor  in 
the  Harrisburg  office. 

MacWilliams  is  the  father  of  two 
sons,  Shaun  and  Brett. 

Laird,  a Bellwood  native,  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  for  four 
years  and  was  a veteran  of  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  of  Operations  during 
World  War  II . A Zeth  Business  School 
graduate,  he  holds  a bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  forestry  from  Penn  State.  His 
32-year  career  with  the  Game  Commis- 
sion began  when  he  enrolled  with  the 
sixth  class  at  the  training  school  in  1950. 

Laird  served  as  a district  game  pro- 
tector in  Centre  County  for  fourteen 
years  before  being  promoted  to  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  training  school 
in  1965.  In  1969  he  became  Pittman- 
Robertson  Area  Leader  for  the  North- 
central  Division,  a post  he  held  until 
being  promoted  to  the  supervisor’s  posi- 
tion in  1973. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Marjorie 
Nearhoof  of  Bellwood,  are  the  parents 
of  five  children. 

Glenny,  a Huntingdon  native  who 
graduated  from  high  school  there,  en- 
tered his  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania employe  service  with  the  former 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  from 
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1939  until  1941.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  in  January,  1942  and  was 
involved  in  the  Guadalcanal-Tulagi 
landings  and  the  eastern  New  Guinea 
and  other  Pacific  campaigns.  After 
farming  in  Huntingdon  County  for  a 
time,  and  working  again  for  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters,  Glenny 
began  his  Game  Commission  career  as 
a deputy  game  protector  in  1951. 

The  following  year  he  enrolled  with 
the  seventh  class  at  the  training  school, 
and  after  graduation  served  as  a district 
game  protector  in  Dauphin  County  for 
a year  and  in  Adams  County  for  eight 
years,  after  which  he  was  promoted  to 
conservation  information  and  educa- 
tion assistant  for  the  Southeast  Division, 
with  offices  at  Reading. 

From  1965  to  1968  Glenny  was  the 
law  enforcement  assistant  for  the  North- 
east Division,  with  offices  at  Dallas, 
and  then  he  served  as  a supervisor  in  the 
Law  Enforcement  Division  of  the  Har- 
risburg office  for  two  years.  For  the 
next  two  years  he  served  as  the  assistant 
superintendent  at  the  Training  School 
in  Brockway. 

Glenny  was  promoted  to  supervisor 


of  the  Southeast  Division  in  1972,  and 
then  was  transferred  to  the  Southcen- 
tral Division  supervisor’s  position  in 
Huntingdon  one  year  later. 

Glenny  is  the  father  of  two  daughters. 

Servey,  a Clarion  native,  served  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  attended  Clarion 
State  College,  majoring  in  biological 
science  and  speech,  before  beginning 
his  lifetime  wildlife  conservation  career 
as  a deputy  game  protector  and  an  em- 
ploye with  the  Game  Commission’s 
Food  and  Cover  Corps  in  1949.  He  was 
a member  of  the  seventh  class  at  the 
training  school,  graduating  in  1953, 
and  served  as  a district  game  protector 
in  Allegheny  County  for  two  years. 

After  a nine-year  assignment  as  a 
district  game  protector  in  Elk  County, 
Servey  was  promoted  to  conservation 
information  and  education  assistant  in 
the  Southwest  Field  Division  head- 
quarters in  Ligonier.  Eight  years  later, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Northwest 
Division,  with  headquarters  at  Frank- 
lin, in  the  conservation  information  and 
education  assistant’s  position. 

Servey  is  the  father  of  a daughter  and 
a son. 
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Hunters  Take  At  Least  1,529  Bears 


ASIE  Ed  Sherlinski 

RAYMOND  M.  HULSE  of  Dingmans  Feri^  took 
his  fine  bear  trophy  in  Pike  County  during  the 
1982  season.  It  weighed  416  pounds. 


PRELIMINARY  field  reports  indi- 
cate hunters  harvested  at  least  1,529 
black  bears  during  the  state’s  two-day 
season,  November  21  and  22. 

Prior  to  the  season,  wildlife  biologists 
had  hoped  hunters  would  take  more 


than  1,000  bears,  in  order  to  reduce 
Pennsylvania’s  record  bruin  population 
and  lower  the  incidence  of  bear  damage 
and  nuisance  complaints. 

Last  year  hunters  took  only  588 
bears,  due  to  miserable  weather  condi- 
tions. A harvest  of  over  1,000  animals 
had  been  desired  last  year,  and  the  in- 
adequate harvest  led  to  this  year’s 
record  numbers  of  bears  and  damages. 

Mild  weather  prevailed  during  the 
1983  bear  season,  along  with  a lack 
of  precipitation,  producing  the  rec- 
ord harvest.  The  old  harvest  record  of 
929  bears  was  taken  during  a six- week 
season  in  1924.  This  year’s  successes 
pleased  Game  Commission  officials. 

Preliminary  harvest  figures  by  county 
were:  Rlair,  7;  Bradford,  29;  Cambria, 
3;  Cameron,  75;  Carbon,  38;  Centre, 
7’7;  Clarion,  7;  Clearfield,  85;  Clinton, 
139;  Columbia,  9;  Elk,  118;  Forest,  50; 
Huntingdon,  19;  Indiana,  13;  Jefferson, 
34;  Lackawanna,  39;  Luzerne,  14; 
Lycoming,  157;  McKean,  106;  Mifflin, 
30;  Monroe,  76;  Pike,  78;  Potter,  92; 
Schuylkill,  4;  Snyder,  6;  Sullivan,  29; 
Tioga,  85;  Union,  15;  Venango,  1;  War- 
ren, 56;  Wayne,  28;  and  Wyoming,  10. 


ScpkA  in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  O>mmission) 

Annapurna:  a Woman’s  Place,  by  Arlene  Blum,  Sierra  Club  Books,  2034  Fillmore 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94115,  272  pp.,  softbound,  $8.95.  A dramatic  account  of  the  first 
expedition  by  Americans,  and  women  of  Annapurna  I,  the  world’s  tenth  highest  peak. 
More  than  just  an  account  of  the  actual  ascent  made  by  the  thirteen  women;  the  prepa- 
ration, struggles,  joys,  challenges  and  sorrows  are  all  interwoven  into  an  enjoyable  tribute 
to  this  amazing  accomplishment. 

More  Than  a Trophy,  by  Dennis  Walrod,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker 
Streets,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  267  pp.,  softbound,  $12.95.  This  book  picks  up  where 
many  books  stop;  what  to  do  after  the  deer  is  down.  From  field-dressing  and  transport- 
ing deer  to  proper  butchering  and  how  to  make  specialty  meats,  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  get  the  most  from  his  trophy,  making  the  hunt  truly  complete. 

The  Nature  Of  Things:  Animals  and  Habits,  by  John  Tomikel,  Allegheny  Press,  Elgin, 
PA  16413, 178  pp.,  softbound  $4.95.  General  accounts  of  the  plants  and  animals  com- 
monly encountered  in  the  Northeast  are  complemented  with  over  a hundred  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  by  the  author.  Also  included  is  a section  on  proven  wildlife  management 
techniques  for  the  landowner. 
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Backyard  Poisonous  Plants 

When  I was  a youngster,  my  best  friend’s 
home  included  an  old  two-story  spring 
house  that  was  the  site  of  many  of  our 
adventures.  The  ground  level  was  dark  and 
dank  and  we  used  that  area  mostly  to  hide 
from  younger  kids,  to  scare  younger  kids, 
or  to  lock-in  younger  kids. 

But  it  was  the  upper  level  that  we  used 
most  of  the  time  because  it  became  our 
clubhouse.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
spacious  clubhouse  I had  as  a youngster, 
and  it  was  also  the  place  where  we  had  an 
adventure  that  stands  out  clearly  from 
many  memories  of  adolescence.  The  event 
itself  is  nothing  novel,  not  really  dramatic 
except  that  I appreciate  now  the  danger  of 
what  we  did,  danger  that  we  suspected  not 
at  all  at  the  time. 

One  morning  we  decided  to  cook  our 
own  lunch;  to  invent  our  own  concoction 
of  some  kind  of  hobo  stew.  We  both  se- 
cretly snooped  through  our  moms’  kitchens 
and  came  away  with  what  we  thought  were 
reasonable  ingredients.  Back  in  the  spring 
house,  we  mixed  the  eggs,  milk  and  flour. 
We  added  the  baking  powder,  baking  soda, 
sugar  and  salt.  Intuition  alone  guided  our 
measures  and  we  soon  had  a pot  of  the 
most  goshawful  stuff  we  had  ever  seen. 

In  order  to  make  this  recipe  truly  out- 
standing though,  we  scoured  the  yard  and 
weedy  edges  looking  for  “natural”  flavor- 
ings that  would  make  this  lunch  something 
really  special.  We  had  no  idea  what  we 
gathered  but  if  it  looked  good  it  went  into 
the  pot  after  a bit  of  chopping,  slicing  or 
squeezing. 

By  this  time  our  mixture  was  too  thick  to 
boil  (something  on  the  order  of  too-dry  mor- 
tar and  only  a shade  lighter  in  color)  so  we 
decided  to  fry  it  in  globs  on  an  old  piece 


of  sheet  metal.  For  some  reason  it  never 
did  truly  harden  but  remained  an  amor- 
phous blob  burned  black  at  the  edges  but 
still  gooey  throughout.  The  stuff  looked 
bad,  tasted  worse,  and  was  so  difficult  to 
clean  from  our  pot  that  we  chucked  the 
whole  mess  in  the  small  woodlot  out  back. 
After  all,  a real  lunch  was  waiting  for  us  at 
home,  ordinary  stuff  but  at  least  edible. 

This  particular  affair  was  only  a faint 
memory  until  nearly  thirty  years  later  when 
I was  asked  to  teach  a lesson  on  poison- 
ous plants  to  a class  of  elementary  stu- 
dents. The  common  poisonous  plants 
came  to  mind  immediately— poison  ivy, 
poison  hemlock,  nightshade,  jimson  weed. 
But  as  I began  to  build  an  acquaintance 
with  this  larger-than-expected  group  of 
toxic  plants,  I realized  that  my  own  back- 
yard was  a very  dangerous  place  for  my 
own  children.  If  they  were  to  experiment 
with  “lunch”  in  the  same  way  that  I had,  the 
results  could  be  deadly.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
if  our  concoction  of  thirty  years  ago  had 
tasted  better,  we  might  have  ended  up  in 
bad  shape,  for  our  batch  of  goo  contained 
bits  from  many  kinds  of  unknown  plants. 

A quick  check  around  the  house  and 
yard  produced  a list  of  more  than  two 
dozen  potentially  harmful  plants.  (None  is 
unusual  although  some  are  weedy  species 
not  found  in  the  typical  suburban  lawn.  My 
suburban  lawn  is  not  typical).  The  list 
includes: 

Asparagus— causes  skin  irritations  in 
some  individuals 

Azalea— all  parts  toxic;  could  cause 
death 

Butter-and-eggs— suspected  of  contain- 
ing a toxic  chemical 

Buttercup— may  cause  diarrhea  and 
vomiting 
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Cherry,  cultivated  and  wild  black— leaves 
and  stems  may  contain  dangerous 
amounts  of  prussic  acid  leading  to  cyanide 
poisoning 

Daffodil  — bulbs,  if  eaten,  can  cause 
vomiting  and  diarrhea;  some  individuals 
develop  a skin  irritation  from  this  plant 
English  holly— poisonous  berries 
English  ivy— whole  plant  is  poisonous  if 
eaten  and  some  individuals  develop  skin 
irritations 

Ground  ivy— internally  poisonous  if 
eaten  in  quantity 
Poison  ivy— it’s  everywhere! 

Lantana— skin  lesions;  gastro-intestinal 
irritations;  intestinal  hemorrhages 
Mountain  laurel— similar  to  azalea  poi- 
soning 

Lily-of-the-valley— internally  toxic 
Black  locust— children  have  been  poi- 
soned through  chewing  on  the  inner  bark 
of  twigs 

Lupine— poisonous  in  large  quantities; 
has  caused  convulsions  and  frothing  in 
animals 

Milkweed— milky  sap  has  been  known  to 
cause  skin  irritations 
Oak— high  tannic  acid  content  of  leaves 
can  cause  poisoning  if  eaten  in  quantity 
Osage  orange— causes  skin  irritations  in 
some  individuals 

Peach— similar  to  sherry  poisoning 
Philodendron— calcium  oxalate  crystals 
cause  painful  swelling  of  mouth  and  throat 
if  eaten;  responsible  for  many  poisonings 
of  pre-school  children 
Scarlet  pimpernel— skin  irritation  in 
some  individuals 

Pokeweed— all  parts  should  be  con- 
sidered poisonous  although  young  shoots 
are  frequently  eaten 
Potato— the  green  plant  and  green 
tubers  are  toxic 

Rhododendron— similar  to  laurel  and 
azalea  poisoning 


Rhubarb— leaves  are  poisonous 

Tulip— bulbs  are  poisonous 

Yew— all  parts  of  the  plant  seem  to  con- 
tain a toxin  which  slows  the  heart  beat  and 
may  stop  it  altogether 

The  sandbox  in  our  yard  is  surrounded 
by  yews,  rhododendron,  lupines  and  laurel. 
After  hearing  that,  one  fourth-grader  told 
me  he  thought  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
move  the  sandbox! 

Maybe  a better  idea  than  removing  all 
potentially  dangerous  plants  from  the 
possible  reach  of  children  is  to  teach  the 
youngsters  a few  commonsense  rules. 
Have  them  learn  to  recognize  and  avoid  the 
most  serious  toxic  plants.  Be  certain  they 
see  the  possible  dangers  of  picking  and 
eating  unknown  berries  and  other  plant 
parts.  Even  using  a cherry  or  black  locust 
branch  to  roast  a hotdog  could  lead  to  poi- 
soning. Start  by  learning  more  about  the 
plants  right  around  your  own  home— inside 
and  out. 

To  help  you  get  started,  I have  included 
a brief  listing  of  the  references  most  help- 
ful to  me  over  the  years.  If  you  have  other 
ideas,  share  them  with  me.  Write  to  the 
publisher  for  current  prices  or  ask  for  the 
books  at  your  favorite  bookstore. 

Poisonous  Plants  of  the  United  States, 
Walter  Conrad  Muenscher.  Collier  Books 
Edition.  1975. 

A Field  Guide  to  Edible  Wild  Plants,  Lee 
Peterson.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1978. 

Common  Poisonous  and  Injurious  Plants, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  No.  (FDA)  81-7006.  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Poisonous  Plants  of  Pennsylvania,  Pa. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  1965. 

“Some  Plants  are  Poison!”,  Joseph  B.  C. 
White.  Game  News,  May,  1967.  Reprint 
available  from  the  Game  Commission. 


GAME  NEWS  Price  Increase 

Effective  with  the  July  1984  issue,  the  subscription  price  of  GAME  NEWS 
will  be  $6  per  year  or  $16.50  for  three  years.  Cost  of  single  issue  will  be 
60  cents.  We  regret  these  increases,  but  they  are  made  necessary  by  rising 
costs. 
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By  Dave  Overcash 

District  Game  Protector 
Monroe  County 


During  the  past  six  years  this  col- 
umn has  crisscrossed  the  common- 
wealth from  a big  woods  district  in  the 
northcentral  division  to  urban  and  rural  dis- 
tricts in  the  southeast,  southwest  and 
northwest  divisions.  The  preceding  officers 
have  done  an  excellent  job  of  giving  you 
some  insight  into  the  daily  activities  of  dis- 
trict game  protectors  and  land  manage- 
ment officers. 

Having  been  assigned  to  the  southern 
district  of  Monroe  County  since  1971, 1 have 
always  had  a problem  deciding  whether  it 
is  a rural  or  a semi-urban  area.  This  county 
is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Poconos.  The 
Pocono  region  to  countless  people  means 
vacations,  honeymoons,  second  homes 
and  resorts.  We  certainly  have  those,  with 
12,500  vacation  homes  and  48,000  other 
accomodations  for  people  in  hotels,  motels, 
inns,  cabins  and  campsites.  According  to 
the  Monroe  County  Vacation  Bureau  and 
the  County  Planning  Director,  vacationers 
bring  the  census  population  of  69,000  per- 
sons up  to  an  average  of  150,600  people. 

In  the  southwest  townships  we  have  a 
highly  cultivated  area  of  some  180  privately 
owned  farms  covering  approximately 
19,000  acres. 

With  such  diversified  use  of  the  county’s 
617  square  miles  by  thousands  of  transient 
humans,  wildlife  management  is  a unique 
challenge  here,  considering  that  we  have 
every  species  of  wildlife  found  in  the  state 
except  elk. 

January  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 


our  past  hectic  hunting  seasons.  This 
month  almost  always  brings  unexpected 
enforcement  problems  just  as  you  are 
clearing  up  cases  from  November  and 
December.  You  never  know  what  to  expect, 
as  weather  has  a big  bearing  on  sportsmen 
and  wildlife  activities. 

January  3— Start  the  day  in  the  office  up- 
dating my  diary  and  notes.  Of  course,  there 
are  always  the  phone  calls  to  handle.  A 
class  from  Lancaster  McCaskey  High 
School  is  coming  up  to  the  Poconos  to 
Robin  Hood  Lake  in  April  and  wants  a pro- 
gram on  muskrat  trapping  during  their  five- 
day  stay.  Chamber  of  Commerce  calls  and 
would  like  me  to  help  tape  a twenty-minute 
radio  show  on  hypothermia.  Taping  is 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  three  days  from 
now.  A landowner  from  Cherry  Valley  area 
calls  and  states  he  has  observed  a pickup 
truck  several  times  in  the  area.  The  driver 
appears  to  be  road  hunting  deer.  I patrol 
the  area  the  rest  of  the  day  but  don’t  locate 
the  truck  or  occupants. 

January  4 — Spend  the  day  in  the  office 
doing  monthly  reports,  Time  and  Activity 
reports,  and  Deer  Kill  forms. 

January  6— Tape  radio  program  on  hypo- 
thermia at  WPCN,  Mt.  Pocono,  then  head 
to  Northeast  Division  Office  with  Deputy  Bill 
Heil  to  pick  up  mounted  specimens  and 
furs  for  program  tomorrow  at  Pleasant 
Valley  School.  On  returning  from  office  in 
late  afternoon,  I patrol  through  Farm-Game 
project  in  the  west  end  of  the  county. 
Things  seem  quiet  in  the  farm  area. 

January  7— Bill  Heil  and  I present  a pro- 
gram on  furbearers  and  predatory  mam- 
mals to  the  entire  fifth  grade,  approximately 
200  students,  at  the  John  C.  Mills  Elemen- 
tary school  in  Brodheadsville.  Program 
goes  well;  students  seemed  interested  and 
had  lots  of  questions.  Remainder  of  day 
patrolled  through  Cherry  Valley  area  look- 
ing for  suspect  pickup  truck  from  call  earlier 
in  the  week. 

January  8— Patrol  Sciota  area  regards  a 
complaint  about  a large  black  dog  chasing 
deer.  Caller  stated  dog  never  had  deer 
down.  Without  an  injured  or  dead  deer  it’s 
difficult  to  deal  with  dog  owner  even  if 
known.  In  this  case  the  caller  only  suspects 
the  area  the  dog  may  have  come  from. 
Later  in  the  day  I patrol  the  Delaware  Water 
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Gap  National  Recreation  Area  between 
Shawnee  and  Bushkill.  Very  little  hunting 
or  wildlife  activity  observed.  In  evening  we 
have  a party  for  deputies  and  wives  at  Dep- 
uty Bill  Heil’s  residence.  Several  deputy 
waterways  patrolmen  attend,  as  do  North- 
ampton County  DGP  Dick  Anderson  and 
several  of  his  deputies  and  their  wives.  It’s 
a good  get-together  for  our  local  Game 
Commission  “family.” 

January  70— Neighboring  county  officer 
DGP  Dean  Beach  and  I attend  the  funeral 
for  State  Trooper  Bill  Evans  killed  in  an  auto 
accident  while  on  duty.  Bill  was  always  very 
helpful  with  Game  Commission  activities, 
as  are  many  of  the  troopers  assigned  to  the 
county. 

January  11— To  courthouse,  Strouds- 
burg, and  meet  with  assistant  district  attor- 
ney regarding  upcoming  appeal  on  a night 
deer  violation  case  from  October.  Deputy 
Mike  Patney  and  Deputy  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Andy  Millazo  had  stopped  a car  with 
five  occupants  after  hearing  several  22- 
caliber  rifle  shots.  Two  of  the  occupants 
pleaded  guilty  and  three  requested  a hear- 
ing before  District  Justice  Earl  Ammerman. 
After  a lengthy  hearing  before  the  magis- 
trate they  were  found  guilty.  Interestingly, 
only  one  of  the  three  defendants  filed  an 
appeal  to  the  county  court.  We  have  a good 
case  with  plenty  of  evidence  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney  feels  we  will  have  no  problem 
when  the  case  comes  up  in  court  next 
week. 

Later  I meet  with  Law  Enforcement 
Assistant  Supervisor  Ted  Vesloski  regard- 
ing two  defendants  I’m  to  meet  in  the  eve- 
ning to  settle  a night  deer  violation  by  field 
acknowledgment.  Deputy  Bob  Heil  and 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Delbert 
Zacharias  had  apprehended  the  two  defen- 
dants while  they  were  spotlighting  deer 
around  11:30  p.m.  while  in  possession  of 
a loaded  30-30  rifle.  The  fine  is  the  same 
as  if  they  had  shot  a deer.  As  Heil  and  I 
travel  to  Kresgeville  to  meet  the  defen- 
dants, we  discuss  whether  they  will  be 
there  to  settle,  since  they  live  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  and  had  been  staying  at  a 
vacation  home  near  Kresgeville.  When  we 
arrive  at  the  meeting  place  both  defendants 
are  there.  They  pay  their  $200  fines  with 
very  little  to  say  about  the  incident. 

January  73— Back  to  the  division  office 
in  Dallas  to  return  the  mounted  specimens 


The  White-Tailed  Deer 
In  Pennsylvanio 


THE  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
will  be  sent  free,  while  the  supply  lasts,  with 
each  3-year  subscription  to  GAME  NEWS. 
This  40-page  booklet,  which  regularly  sells  for 
$2,  gives  indepth  information  on  our  most 
popular  big  game  animal  — its  life,  herd  struc- 
ture, reproduction  potential,  enemies  and 
benefactors,  and  much  more.  To  get  your 
copy,  mail  a 3-year  subscription  application 
and  a check  for  S13.50  to:  GAME  NEWS  Cir- 
culation, P,0.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17105-1567.  Print  “DEER”  on  application. 


and  furs  from  the  program  on  the  7th. 
While  there  I pick  up  awards  and  certifi- 
cates which  will  be  presented  to  Waterways 
Patrolman  Walt  Burkhart  and  his  wife 
Freida  at  Walt’s  retirement  dinner  on  the 
15th. 

January  75— As  a 20-inch  snowfall  con- 
tinues to  accumulate,  I find  out  the  retire- 
ment dinner  for  Walt  Burkhart  is  not  post- 
poned. In  the  evening  my  wife  Pat  and  I 
travel  the  50-mile  round  trip  to  Tobyhanna 
for  the  banquet.  Ninety-eight  people  from 
conservation  organizations  and  sports- 
men’s groups  show  up  to  honor  Walt  for  his 
many  years  of  service  to  the  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania.  It’s  a pleasure  for  me  to 
award  him  our  Senior  Wildlife  Conservation 
certificate  and  a gift  certificate  from  Game 
Commission  personnel  in  the  county. 
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January  77— During  the  day  I work  on 
reports  and  paperwork,  and  also  prepare 
for  a meeting  at  the  East  Stroudsburg 
Methodist  Church.  They  have  had  an  an- 
nual venison  banquet  for  some  35  years 
and  the  Game  Commission  has  partici- 
pated in  every  one  of  them.  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Information  and  Education 
Ed  Sherlinski  drives  down  from  the  division 
office  and  assists  with  the  program  for  the 
200  sportsmen  that  attend. 

January  18—  Receive  two  calls  that  dogs 
are  chasing  deer  near  Stroudsburg  and 
Scotrun.  I patrol  the  areas  but  cannot 
locate  the  dogs. 

January  79  — Deputies  Patney  and  Mi- 
lazzo  meet  me  at  the  courthouse  for  the 
scheduled  appeal  hearing.  I inform  them 
we  might  be  there  an  hour  or  two  or  all  day, 
depending  on  when  our  case  is  called. 
There  are  many  cases  on  the  docket.  We 
luck  out  for  a change  and  the  case  is  the 
second  one  called  before  the  judge  The 
defendant  is  not  present  and  the  judge 
squashes  the  appeal.  After  all  our  prepa- 
ration, we  don’t  have  to  testify.  The  depu- 
ties are  elated  with  the  outcome  of  the  case 
as  we  leave  the  courthouse  by  mid-morn- 
ing. 

In  the  afternoon  I receive  a call  that  a dog 
has  a deer  down  near  the  Scotrun  post 
office.  Upon  arriving  at  the  scene  a land- 
owner  shows  me  the  dead  deer  and  the 
dog,  also  dead.  It  was  dispatched  by  a con- 
cerned citizen.  The  dog  had  no  license  or 
collar. 

January  20— More  calls  about  dogs 
chasing  deer,  this  time  in  the  Sciota  area. 
I patrol  the  area  and  meet  with  several 
landowners  in  trying  to  locate  the  where- 
abouts of  the  dog.  No  luck.  Later  in  the  day 
I patrol  the  Farm-Game  project  and  issue 
a possession  permit  for  a roadkilled  deer. 

January  27— Patrol  the  vicinity  of  SGL  38 
and  Big  Pocono  State  Park.  Things  are 
expectedly  quiet  in  these  areas. 

January  24  — Game  Protector  Dean 


Beach  and  I go  to  the  Northeast  Division 
Office  for  supplies  and  meet  with  our  new 
division  supervisor,  Dick  Fagan.  Dick  is 
new  to  our  division,  having  come  from  the 
Southeast  Division  Office  at  Reading. 

On  returning  to  Monroe  County,  Deputy 
Bob  Heil  contacts  me  relative  to  an  inves- 
tigation he  made  in  the  afternoon.  Several 
hunters  were  running  fox  hounds  in  an  area 
where  a freshly  killed  deer  had  been 
located.  Upon  interviewing  the  fox  hunters 
and  complainant,  it  was  decided  we  didn’t 
have  enough  evidence  to  prosecute  any- 
one at  a hearing. 

January  26— With  the  beaver  trapping 
season  to  open  in  a couple  weeks,  I visit 
areas  where  we  had  complaints  and  check 
the  beaver  activity.  The  weather  and  ice  are 
favorable  and  the  beavers  seem  active- 
conditions  I hope  will  last  into  the  season. 
I have  five  locations  where  landowners 
have  requested  the  removal  of  beavers 
because  of  damage  to  trees  and  flooding 
of  roads  or  fields.  I am  hoping  the  trappers 
I have  informed  of  these  areas  can  remove 
the  beavers. 

January  27— To  Northeast  Division  Office 
for  our  annual  CPR  training.  Besides  the 
importance  of  the  training,  it’s  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  many  of  the  other  division  offi- 
cers for  the  first  time  since  last  fall. 

January  28— Pick  up  and  dispose  of  two 
roadkilled  deer,  the  first  roadkills  I’ve  actu- 
ally disposed  of  for  awhile.  Most  of  the 
good  ones  are  picked  up  and  put  to  use 
under  the  roadkill  permit  possession  sys- 
tem. 

Later  in  the  morning  I meet  with  National 
Park  Service  personnel  relative  to  a wild- 
life management  plan  they  are  drawing  up 
for  the  20,810  acres  the  Park  Service  man- 
ages in  Monroe  and  Pike  counties. 

In  the  evening  Deputy  Bob  Heil  and  I, 
along  with  our  wives,  attend  a dinner 
meeting  in  Dallas  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing our  new  supervisor  and  his  family.  It’s 
a good  function  and  also  allows  many  of 
the  wives  to  meet  each  other  for  the  first 
time. 
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HE  SQUIRREL,  I have  read,  likes 
to  use  his  tail  as  an  umbrella.  On 
drizzly  days  he  curls  it  over  his  back, 
forming  a canopy  above  his  head;  now 
and  then  he  dries  it  with  a flick. 

A squirrel  certainly  uses  his  tail  as  a 
counterweight,  to  aid  in  balancing  as 
he  leaps  from  limb  to  limb  or  scurries 
up  a trunk.  It  is  an  index  to  his  mood: 
plumped  up  and  carried  high  like  a 
banner,  it  shows  that  he  is  in  fine  fet- 
tle; dragged  about,  it  signals  the  dol- 
drums; thrashed  up  and  down,  it  means 
he’s  mad.  Sometimes  a squirrel  is  be- 
trayed by  his  tail.  Slipping  through  the 
woods  with  a 22,  I look  for  a tail 
switching  against  the  leaves,  or  lofting 
out  from  behind  a treetrunk  on  a gen- 
tle breeze. 

The  porcupine  has  a formidable  tail 
— short,  stout,  muscular,  and  covered 
with  needle-sharp  quills.  I encountered 
a porcupine  one  time  that  bumbled 
across  the  trail  even  more  clumsily  than 
most  porcupines  do.  A closer  look 
showed  that  he’d  been  in  a fight.  Both 
eyes  were  empty  sockets,  and  his  nose 
and  lips  hung  in  shreds.  It  looked  like 
the  work  of  a bobcat.  The  attacker  had 
gone  for  the  correct  end  of  the  porcu- 
pine, but  hadn’t  managed  a fatal  bite. 
When  the  porcupine  realized  that  I was 
getting  close,  he  brought  his  tail  to  bear. 
He  advanced  — or,  rather,  retreated  — 
toward  me,  swiping  his  prickly  cudgel 
back  and  forth.  I gave  him  the  trail. 

While  writing  the  previous  para- 
graph, I was  startled  by  a high,  de- 
scending whistle.  I turned  and  looked 
out  the  window.  Again:  whiew.  A deer 
stood  in  the  huckleberries,  broadside 
and  about  50  feet  away,  staring  into  my 
kitchen.  She  raised  her  tail,  a foot-long, 
triangular  tail  with  brown  hairs  on  its 
upper  side  and  white  hairs  below,  un- 
til it  extended  straight  out  from  the  line 
of  her  back.  The  white  fur  shone.  She 
snorted  again  and  walked  stiff-legged 
into  the  laurel. 

If  other  deer  had  been  around,  they 
probably  saw  the  doe’s  tail  and  knew 
that  something  was  amiss.  Had  they 
chosen  to  follow  her,  they  would  have 
kept  their  eyes  on  that  spot  of  white. 


that  beacon  in  the  dim  woods.  Deer 
tails  are  easy  to  see;  I’ve  seen  a lot  more 
deer  tails  than  deer  in  the  woods.  A 
standard  exchange  between  my  wife 
and  me  after  I return  from  a walk: 
“See  anything?” 

“Nope.  Three  tails.” 

Two  of  my  friends  — older  men,  and 
great  deer  hunters  in  their  time  — tell  of 
similar  experiences.  Each  had  spotted 
a deer,  at  about  the  same  time  that  the 
deer  had  seen  him.  In  each  case,  the 
man  fished  a white  handkerchief  out  of 
his  pocket  and  waved  it  up  and  down. 
Surprisingly,  the  deer  didn’t  run  away, 
but  walked  over  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  One,  a 6-point  buck,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  photographed.  The  other,  a 
doe  with  a fawn,  gawked  for  a minute 
before  fleeing.  Said  one  of  the  men, 
“That  was  the  only  time  the  handker- 
chief stunt  worked.  Every  other  time  it 
scared  the  devil  out  of  them.” 

Two  weeks  ago  we  were  driving 
home  after  dark.  From  the  side  of  the 
road,  a pair  of  eyes  glared  into  the 
headlights.  Getting  closer,  we  saw 
pointed  ears  and  a slender  body.  Cat, 
we  thought.  When  the  animal  turned 
to  run,  we  saw  its  tail,  almost  as  long 
as  its  body,  full,  thick,  and  billowing. 
Fox. 

That  particular  fox  was  a gray,  but 
the  red  fox  has  the  better  tail.  A foot 
long  and  luxuriantly  furred,  rich  red- 
dish orange  with  a white  tip,  the  plume 
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is  often  carried  straight  out  behind.  In 
winter,  a red  fox  stays  out  in  the  ele- 
ments. When  not  hunting,  it  lies  on  a 
hillside  out  of  the  wind  and  wraps  its 
tail  around  its  body,  covering  its  feet 
and  nose.  In  wet  snow,  a red  fox’s  tail 
may  turn  into  a liability.  It  is  said  that 
a fox,  trailed  by  a hunter,  will  stop 
periodically  to  sit  and  watch  its  pur- 
suer; with  repeated  stops,  the  tail  be- 
comes waterlogged  and  heavy,  exhaust- 
ing its  owner,  who  is  finally  overtaken 
and  shot. 

The  possum  has  a tapering  tail,  scaly 
and  naked  as  a rat’s.  Its  lack  of  fur 
creates  problems:  severe  winter  cold 
will  sometimes  freeze  the  tip  off.  A 


THE  WILD  RESOURCE  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  of  1982  gives  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians an  opportunity  to  actively  sup- 
port the  protection  and  management  of 
the  state’s  wealth  of  natural  resources. 
Modeled  after  the  “income  tax  check 
off  system”  used  successfully  by  19 
other  states,  Pennsylvania  taxpayers 
may  contribute  all  or  a portion  of  their 
income  tax  refund  to  protect  nongame 
wildlife  and  native  plants.  Much  more 
can  and  needs  to  be  done  to  protect 
our  natural  resources.  So,  when  you’re 
filling  out  your  tax  return,  look  for  the 
owl  and  “Do  Something  Wild.”  And  if 
an  income  tax  refund  is  not  due,  con- 
tributions may  still  be  made  directly  to 
the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 
P.O.  Box  2063,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


possum’s  tail  is  prehensile,  able  to  wrap 
around  objects.  Drawings  to  the  con- 
trary, I have  never  seen  a possum 
suspended  from  a tree  limb  solely  by  its 
tail,  although  the  appendage  is  often 
used  as  a fifth  leg,  for  bracing  against 
a branch  or  hanging  onto  a precarious 
perch.  When  gathering  nesting  mate- 
rial, a possum  may  pick  up  leaves  in  its 
mouth  and,  using  its  forepaws,  pass 
them  back  along  its  belly;  its  tail, 
tucked  between  the  hind  legs,  encircles 
the  leaves  and  grasps  them,  freeing  the 
paws  for  climbing.  There  is  an  old, 
highly  speculative  lithograph  showing 
a possum  with  its  tail  arched  over  its 
back;  from  the  tail,  attached  by  their 
own  tails,  a dozen  little  possums  hang 
like  pea  pods  on  a vine. 

The  beaver  makes  a diverse  use  of  its 
tail.  The  appendage  is  broad  and  flat, 
nearly  hairless,  and  sheathed  with 
leathery  scales.  The  beaver’s  tail  func- 
tions in  body  temperature  regulation 
and  as  a storehouse  for  fat.  Abruptly 
slapped  on  the  water’s  surface  — whap! 
— the  tail  signals  danger.  It  is  a rudder; 
an  oar;  a sturdy  balance  when  the 
animal  rears  up  to  gnaw  on  a tree,  or 
when  it  walks  on  its  hind  legs  with  its 
front  paws  filled  with  dam-building 
materials.  It  is  not  a trowel,  or  a hod 
for  carrying  mud. 

I wonder  why  a raccoon’s  tail  is 
banded.  As  far  as  I can  tell,  a banded 
tail  doesn’t  camouflage  an  animal  any 
better  than  a plain  tail  does.  Perhaps 
the  pattern  works  to  attract  the  eye  — 
the  eye  of  another  raccoon,  for  purposes 
of  mating  or  for  sticking  together  dur- 
ing clandestine  night  operations. 

Why  is  the  bobcat’s  tail  a mere  stub, 
when  the  cougar  and  the  big  cats  have 
long,  lithe  tails?  Why  does  the  bear 
have  a stump?  Perhaps,  for  the  bear, 
the  answer  lies  in  the  tremendous  quan- 
tity of  food  the  animal  pumps  through 
its  system,  evidenced  by  the  loose 
mounds  of  droppings  strewn  through- 
out the  woods.  As  a friend  summed  it 
up,  “A  long  tail  would  get  too  heavy.” 

A rabbit’s  tail  is  properly  unobtru- 
sive—until  its  owner  runs.  Then,  it 
shows  up  as  a bright  spot  winking  in  the 
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brush.  This  on-again,  off-again  signal 
may  mislead  predators:  A hawk,  fol- 
lowing the  blip  of  white,  may  lose  its 
target  and  overshoot  when  the  rabbit 
crouches  and  tucks  its  tail  away.  Some- 
times rabbits  escape  by  the  skin  of  their 
tails.  A friend  reports  finding  a fluff  of 
white  fur  on  the  snow  in  front  of  a 
groundhog  hole.  The  tracks  of  a fox 
intercepted  those  of  the  rabbit  at  the 
burrow’s  mouth. 

Among  the  more  obscure  mammals, 
the  star-nosed  mole  has  a tail  that  swells 
up  with  fat  in  the  winter,  becoming  an 
energy  sponge  for  the  rigorous  spring 
mating  season.  And  the  shrews:  Most  of 
these  peripatetic  bug-eaters  have  whip- 
like tails  almost  as  long  as  their  bodies, 
except  for  the  least  shrew  and  the  short- 
tailed shrew,  which  look  as  if  thev  ran 
afoul  of  the  farmer’s  wife. 

The  ultimate  tail  among  mammals  is 
about  six  inches  long  and  thin  as  pack- 
ing twine.  It  belongs  to  the  meadow 
jumping  mouse.  If  you’ve  never  seen 
this  small  rodent,  you  are  forgiven.  It 
hibernates  six  months  out  of  the  year 
and  is  active  mainly  at  night,  when  it 
crawls  about  through  grasslands  and 
brushy  fields.  The  tail  of  a meadow 
jumping  mouse  is  half-again  as  long  as 
its  body,  tapering  to  a little  tuft  of  black 
hairs  at  the  end.  It  is  coiled  around  the 
body  during  the  mouse’s  long  winter 
sleep.  No  one  has  advanced  a reason 
why  the  jumping  mouse  needs  a tail  as 
long  as  the  one  it  has,  but  there  it  is. 

As  important  as  tails  are  to  many 
mammals,  they  are  essential  to  most 


birds.  Since  a bird’s  wings  are  generally 
located  ahead  of  its  center  of  gravity, 
its  body,  in  flight,  tends  to  drift  down- 
ward. The  lowered  tail,  though,  inter- 
cepts the  horizontal  air  stream  and 
buoys  the  body  up. 

Raising  the  tail,  twisting  it,  lowering, 
opening,  or  closing  it  — all  of  these 
movements  aid  the  wings  in  supporting, 
braking,  steering,  and  balancing  the 
body  in  flight.  It  is  no  accident  that 
long-tailed  birds  topically  live  in  woods 
and  brush,  where  agile  maneuvering  is 
necessary.  The  shorter  the  tail,  the  less 
dextrous  the  flier:  The  loon,  with  small 
wings  and  a stubby  tail,  must  take  off, 
fly,  and  land  on  water  in  a nearly 
straight  path. 

The  ruffed  grouse  has  a tail  as  rich 
as  a Persian  rug  knit  in  earth  tones, 
which  the  male  fans  out  in  a half-circle 
when  courting  a female.  A turkey’s  long 
tail  makes  a similarly  impressive  fan.  In 
winter,  some  people  say,  a turkey 
feeding  in  wet  show  in  a spring-fed  seep 
may  get  its  tail  wet,  with  fatal  results: 
When  the  bird  roosts  at  night,  its  tail- 
feathers  freeze  it  to  the  perch. 

A suite  of  adaptations  lets  a wood- 
pecker excavate  insects  from  wood,  and 
one  of  the  least  obvious  but  most  impor- 
tant is  a secure  prop:  the  tail.  Each 
feather  in  a woodpecker’s  tail  is  stiff 
and  ends  in  a sharp  point  so  that  the 
bird,  clinging  to  the  vertical  side  of  a 
tree,  does  not  slip  back.  These  crucial 
feathers  moult  in  a special  sequence  so 
that  there  is  never  a time  when  all  are 
non-functional. 
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A highly  specialized  tail  belongs  to 
the  rattlesnake.  On  this  efficient  hunter 
the  tail  ends  in  a rattle,  used  to  warn 
away  large  animals  that  might  tread  on 
the  snake.  The  rattle  is  a series  of  dry, 
circular,  loosely  interlocking  buttons, 
one  of  which  is  added  each  time  the 
snake  sheds  its  skin.  No  other  sound  is 
quite  so  full  of  danger  as  a rattlesnake’s 
warning.  You  leap  back  instantly  at  the 
sudden,  crackling  buzz. 

In  most  snakes,  the  tail  is  simply  an 


extension  of  the  body.  In  young  cop- 
perheads, the  very  end  of  the  tail  is  a 
pale  yellow-green,  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  coppery-toned  body.  Biologists 
have  speculated  that  this  temporary 
coloration  pattern  acts  to  resemble  a 
worm  (some  observers  report  that  the 
snake  wiggles  its  tail  tip,  luring  in  in- 
sect prey). 

Have  you  ever  grabbed  for  a sala- 
mander and  ended  up  with  nothing  but 
a tail  between  your  fingers?  Many  sala- 
manders and  lizards  have  fragile  tails, 
which  they  readily  abandon  to  preda- 
tors. In  certain  species,  the  tail  rivets 
the  attacker’s  attention  by  writhing  like 
a wounded  worm  while  its  owner  slinks 
to  safety. 

At  five  weeks  of  age,  the  human  em- 
bryo is  the  size  of  a cashew.  A head,  a 
trunk,  and  rudimentary  organs  have  all 
appeared  — as  well  as  a tail.  Thick  at  its 
base,  tapering  to  the  tip,  the  tail  curves 
forward  toward  the  developing  head 
and  nearly  touches  the  heart.  The  tail 
grows  along  with  the  rest  of  the  body 
but  at  a gradually  diminishing  rate.  It 
ends  up  as  that  knobby,  inflexible 
stump  of  bone  down  at  the  base  of  your 
spine,  the  one  you  bruise  when  you  slip 
on  the  ice. 


The  Hunter  Education  Certificate  of  Commendation  was  presented 
to  Boscov’s  Department  store  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  recognition  of 
their  exemplary  promotion  of  the  Hunter  Education  Program.  Ac- 
cepting the  award  is  manager  Tom  Jacobs,  right.  In  addition  Harold 
McCabe,  assistant  manager  of  the  sporting  goods  department, 
was  presented  the  SPORT  Ethics  Award  for  his  outstanding  efforts 
promoting  this  program.  Presenting  the  awards  is  Northeast  Divi- 
sion Supervisor  Dick  Fagan. 
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Comments  On  The  Cam 
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66  all  the  major  companies  have 
them,”  was  the  first  response  to 
my  question  about  this  new/old  concept 
in  bow  dynamics.  More  questions  and 
research  confirmed  the  answer,  but  it 
uncovered  more  to-the-point  imponder- 
ables than  this  simple  truth  about  the 
use  of  cams  in  the  compound  bow. 

For  example,  although  the  cam  is 
now  widely  adopted  and  adapted  by 
the  archery  industry,  acceptance  by 
archers  is  something  else.  A number  of 
times  the  100  or  so  shooting  stakes  at 
the  running  deer  target  were  checked 
at  the  twenty-sixth  annual  staging  of  the 
Bow  Hunters  Festival  last  September. 
This  is  a good  cross  section  of  archers 
across  Pennsylvania.  Not  one  of  the  new 
cam  bows  was  seen  at  the  times 
checked. 

Individuals  were  queried  about  their 
thoughts  and  opinions  about  this  device 
that  inereases  the  stored  energ>’  and 
speed  at  any  given  draw  weight  over  the 
eonventional  compound.  Their  answers 
were  vague  and  indicated  fear  of  the 
unknown  — much  the  same  syndrome 
that  developed  when  the  compound 
bow  itself  was  introduced.  They  need 
not  have  felt  that  way.  The  cam  has 
been  around  as  long  as  the  commercial 
compound  bow. 

The  first  compound  produced  by 
H.  W.  Allen  in  the  late  ’60s  had  an 
elliptical  eccentric  wheel  which,  in  ef- 
fect, produced  the  same  action  as  a 
cam.  Tom  Jennings,  whose  name  be- 
came synonymous  with  the  compound, 
incorporated  an  elliptical  cam  in  his 


BEAR’S  DELTA-V  was  used  to  set  a new  speed 
record  of  284V2  feet  per  second.  Bows  with 
cam-type  assists  are  currently  being  made  by 
many  manufacturers. 
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early  bows.  When  asked  why  he  didn’t 
continue  to  use  it  in  construction,  he 
replied,  “It  was  too  expensive.”  This  was 
back  in  the  days  when  the  compound 
had  to  compete  in  price  with  the 
popular  recurve  bow. 

Martin  Archery  Company’s  Kam-Act 
MK-2  bow  for  years  utilized  the  cam 
principle  to  an  extensive  degree.  That 
it  didn’t  become  more  popular  ma\’  per- 
haps be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  ac- 
centuated the  ugliness  of  the  compound 
with  its  square  arrangement  of  earns 
and  cables  powered  by  limbs  that  ex- 
tended out  from  the  riser  section  like  a 
pair  of  bird  wings.  Independent  tests 
showed  the  bow  to  be  a good  one. 

In  1981,  Bear  Archery  competed 
against  all  comers  with  its  DELTA-V 
bow  and  came  up  with  a speed  of  284 
feet  per  second  utilizing  a 557-grain 
arrow  — then  more  than  24  fps  faster 
than  its  nearest  competitor.  According 
to  the  manufacturer,  “It  blends  a system 


THE  CAM  on  Jenning’s  Forked  Lightning  is  shown  at  the  rest  position  on  the  left,  and  at  the 
full  draw  position  on  the  right.  The  cam  design  permits  the  storage  of  more  potential  energy 
in  compound  bows. 


of  elliptical,  high  energy,  speed  storage 
cams  . . .”  Perhaps  this  performance 
sent  all  bow  makers,  including  Bear, 
back  to  the  drawing  board  for  a closer 
look  to  determine  how  the  cam  could 
be  utilized  within  the  physical  frame- 
work of  more  conventional  compounds. 

Meanwhile,  in  Syracuse,  New  York, 
John  Islas  has  challenged  the  old  Kam- 
Act  MK2  in  esthetic  departure  from  the 
full-draw  beauty  of  pre-compound 
bows  with  his  new  Oneida  Eagle.  Ac- 
tually, this  bow  with  its  (non-working) 
recurve  tips  retains  some  of  the  sym- 
metry in  appearance  of  the  old  recurve 
bow— until  it  is  drawn.  Then  it  looks 
like  it  is  blowing  apart.  In  reality,  it  is 
smoothly  set  to  deliver  30-inch  arrows 
of  up  to  550  grains  at  speeds  over  200 
feet  per  second  at  50  pounds  of  peak 
draw  force,  according  to  a report  in 
Archery  World. 

What  is  a “cam”  anyway  in  the  con- 
text of  bow  construction? 

It  took  many  of  us  years  to  get  used 
to  the  idea  that  an  eccentric  wheel  is 
basic  to  construction  in  a compound 
bow.  Because  the  axle  is  off  center,  the 
rollover  of  the  string,  or  a cable  at- 
tached to  the  string,  permits  the  archer 
to  draw  through  the  maximum  draw 
weight,  with  subsequent  letdown  in 
back  pressure  when  full  draw  is 


reached.  Since  the  mechanism  must  go 
through  this  agony  in  reverse  when  the 
string  is  released,  the  arrow  is  driven  at 
unprecedented  speeds.  The  total  phys- 
ical arrangement  allows  for  the  storage 
of  more  potential  energy  for  each 
pound  of  draw  weight  when  compared 
to  the  longbow  or  the  recurve. 

A recurve  will  utilize  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  potential  energy  in  any  given 
bow  on  release.  A conventional  com- 
pound will  up  that  only  7 or  8 percent. 
But  because  the  maximum  energy  is 
delivered  after  the  string  is  in  motion, 
and  for  a longer  period  of  time,  the 
compound  can  handle  a comparably 
lighter  arrow  with  a resultant  increase 
in  speed  well  in  excess  of  this  percent- 
age. 

Comes  the  cam. 

By  definition  a cam  may  be  simply 
a wheel  that  interacts  with  another 
device  to  impart  a desired  movement, 
or  it  may  be  a projection  on  a wheel  to 
accomplish  a more  exaggerated  action. 
It  is  this  latter  definition  with  which  we 
are  concerned.  In  some  cams,  such  as 
on  the  Jennings  Forked  Lightning,  ex- 
tra energy  is  developed  simply  by  form- 
ing the  eccentric  wheel  so  that  it  has 
offset  dimension  to  produce  the  cam 
effect.  This  one,  Ultra-Cam,  stores  25 
percent  more  energy  than  the  com- 
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pany’s  own  Dura-Lite  eccentric  wheels 
used  on  its  regular  compounds. 

Although  most  cam  bows  deliver  lit- 
tle more  percentagewise  than  the  re- 
curve, the  additional  stored  energy  is 
far  in  excess  of  that  in  the  conventional 
bow.  For  example,  a cam  permits  about 
130  percent  more  stored  energy  in  a 
given  bow.  Consequently,  a 50-pound 
cam  bow  stores  about  65  pounds  of 
potential  energy.  Even  if  the  cam  bow 
had  only  the  70  percent  efficiency 
rating  of  the  recurve,  it  would  deliver 
about  45  pounds  of  energy  compared  to 
35  pounds  for  the  recurve.  But,  with 
around  6 percent  more  efficiency,  the 
cam  actually  puts  out  about  49  pounds 
of  usable  energy.  On  the  same  basis,  the 
regular  50-pound  compound  delivers 
about  39  pounds.  These  are  close 
approximations  with  some  variations 
for  different  bows. 

The  differences  might  not  seem  im- 
pressive until  you  consider  the  manner 
in  which  the  compound  bow,  with  or 
without  a cam-type  assist,  delivers  the 
arrow  out  of  the  bow.  A comparison 
might  be  made  with  the  ancient  atlatl, 
a device  which  was  a wooden  extension 
of  the  throwing  arm  and  permitted 
much  greater  speed  and  distance  for  a 
hand-held  spear.  This  predecessor  of  the 


bow  was  a stick  into  which  was  whit- 
tled a notch,  cup  or  point  to  accept  the 
hollowed  end  of  a spear.  Holding  the 
atlatl  and  supporting  the  spear  on  the 
fingers  of  the  throwing  hand,  tremen- 
dous thrust  and  considerable  accuracy 
could  be  imparted  to  the  projectile.  A 
moot  analogy,  perhaps,  but  centrifugal 
thrust  would  appear  to  be  basic  to  the 
performance  of  each  assist. 

A departure  from  the  conventional 
elliptical-shaped  cam  is  Bear’s  Bio  Tech, 
which  is  formed  like  a 6 or  a 9 depend- 
ing upon  which  way  you  view  it.  This 
one  carries  the  string  through  the  cam 
rather  than  having  it  attached  to  a 
cable  as  in  the  usual  arrangement.  Used 
on  the  new  Pronghorn  Hunter,  the 
Super  Kodiak  hunting  bow  and  the  new 
Tamerlane  tournament  bow,  it  claims 
low  limb  torque  and  less  finger  pinch 
than  other  bows  at  full  draw. 

Whatever  the  market,  companies  are 
committed  to  producing  the  cams  in  all 
sizes  and  shapes.  Graham’s  takedown 
Dyna  Bow  has  a cam  on  only  one  limb. 
The  company  guarantees  satisfaction. 
Pro  Line  Company  was  late  on  the 
market  to  join  the  cam  producers.  York 
Archery  puts  its  money  on  the  com- 
pany’s CNC-1  bow  with,  “exclusive 
centerflex  design  and  high  performance 


THE  EAGLE  BOW,  left,  was  designed  to 
dampen  vibrations  inherent  in  some  cam 
bows.  Clyde  Albertson,  Asbury,  above,  dem- 
onstrates the  Eagle  bow  at  full  draw  with  its 
non-working  recurve  tips  and  short  power 
limbs. 
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THE  PRO  LINE  cam,  above,  at  rest  illustrates 
the  usual  string  fastening  arrangement. 
Bear’s  Bio  Tech,  right,  is  unusual  because  the 
string  goes  through  the  cam. 

Alpha  cam  system.”  PSE,  Indian,  and 
Ben  Pearson  have  joined  the  cam  cam- 
paign and  there  are  and  will  be  others. 

All  companies  have  programmed  the 
cam  so  that  the  peak  force  on  the  draw 
comes  early  and  holds  until  the  bow  is 
almost  at  full  draw  before  the  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  letdown.  But  it  is  the 
archer  who  must  provide  the  muscle  to 
store  the  energy  in  any  cam  bow  re- 
gardless of  output. 

Once  again  the  archer  is  caught 
among  claims  and  counterclaims  of  ex- 
cellence, and  he  is  rightly  confused. 
Further,  reports  from  the  field  indi- 
cated at  this  writing  that  there  are 
problems.  There  are  differences  be- 
tween the  conventional  compound  and 
the  cam  bows.  Some  archers  don’t  like 
the  feel  and  the  extra  load  that  must  be 
overcome  to  store  that  additional 
energy  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
cam.  Some  are  noisy.  It  has  been  com- 
mon knowledge  that,  even  with  the 
conventional  compound,  the  archer 


must  work  harder  to  store  up  that 
usable  energy  when  comparing  it  with 
a recurve  pound  for  pound  of  peak 
draw  weight. 

To  date,  with  conventional  com- 
pounds scooping  up  about  95  percent 
of  the  market  when  compared  to  re- 
curves and  a negligible  number  of  long- 
bows, there  is  no  question  of  aecept- 
ance.  But  how  fast  the  cam  bow  climbs 
in  the  market  place  will  be  proved  only 
by  the  future. 

There  have  been  reports  of  parts  fail- 
ure in  the  new  bows.  It  may  be  that 
some  manufacturers  have  moved  a bit 
fast  in  loading  all  that  power  on  bow 
frames  that  were  adequate  for  regular 
compound  linkage.  Strings  and  cables 
must  take  an  enormous  shock  when  all 
the  forces  at  work  come  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion  on  the  cam  bows. 

Strings  are  a case  in  point.  On  the 
average  compound  the  string  on  a bow 
at  rest  must  withstand  about  50  pounds 
of  constant  tension.  This  has  posed  no 
problem  for  the  average  bow.  I have  a 
Jennings  Model-T  that  has  remained 
strung  for  seven  years,  except  for  one 
brief  period,  without  string  breakage  or 
any  significant  reduction  in  peak  draw 
weight.  The  exception  was  when  I took 
the  bow  down  to  replace  the  old  string 
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as  a safety  precaution. 

Yet,  on  the  average  cam  bow  the 
string  is  under  about  125  pounds  ten- 
sion when  the  bow  is  strung,  but  at  rest. 

There  is  no  question  here  that  in- 
genuity of  the  archery  industry  is 
capable  of  meeting  each  problem  as  it 
occurs.  But  there  is  a question  as  to 
whether  the  cam  development  has 
come  on  too  fast  or  whether  it  was 
needed  in  the  first  place.  If  an  archer 
wants  the  performance  of  a 65-pound 
bow  when  he  is  carrying  50  pounds, 
will  he  want  to  buy  a cam  bow  with 
this  capability  or  acquire  a conven- 
tional compound  that  will  deliver  what 
he  feels  he  needs? 

Will  the  bow  frames  and  accessories 
necessary  to  handle  the  power  that  can 
be  built  into  cams  become  too  heavy 
and  cumbersome?  It  has  taken  years  for 
the  average  archer  to  accept  and  to 
understand  the  mechanics  of  the  com- 
pound bow  itself.  A breakdown  under 
field  conditions  still  poses  a problem  for 


many.  As  a case  in  point,  an  archer 
broke  a compound  bow  string  on  an 
expensive  caribou  hunt  last  year.  Al- 
though he  had  spare  strings,  he  couldn’t 
bring  his  bow  up  to  performance  and 
came  home  empty-handed.  He  de- 
clined use  of  an  extra  recurve  I take  on 
such  occasions  because  time  was  short 
and  his  arrows  would  have  been  poorly 
matched  for  the  bow. 

It  is  a tribute  to  makers  of  the  com- 
pound bow  that  there  is  so  little  break- 
age. Experience  of  the  past  decade  has 
eliminated  by  trial  and  error  the  faults 
that  can  be  expected  with  any  new  de- 
velopment. Although  the  cam  cannot 
be  considered  a new  development  per 
se,  its  spreading  acceptance  by  the 
industry  is  of  relatively  recent  origin. 

Among  us  there  are  those  archers 
who  welcome  anything  which  will 
improve  shooting  performance.  These 
are  the  pioneers  who  make,  or  break, 
any  new  development.  The  cam  offers 
a challenge. 
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SHOOTING  RESTS 

By  Don  Lewis 


WHEN  I SAW  the  chuck  250  yards 
away  on  the  opposite  hillside,  I 
dropped  to  the  ground  immediately.  I 
was  caught  right  out  in  the  open,  and 
the  chuck  had  spotted  me  and  was 
headed  at  a fast  pace  in  the  direction 
of  its  den.  I slid  into  the  prone  position, 
but  the  ground  sloped  downhill,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  me  to  hold  the  new 
rifle  steady.  I doubt  if  I was  ever  as 
uncomfortable.  It  was  evident  I needed 
a rest. 

There  wasn’t  even  a stone  in  view, 
but  I finally  managed  to  use  my  shell 
box  and  binoculars  and  got  the  shot  off 
just  as  the  chuck  paused  before  dipping 
underground.  All  I got  for  my  hurried 
efforts  was  a large  puff  of  dust  and  a 
lingering  image  of  the  chuck’s  tail  dis- 
appearing down  the  hole.  Frustrated, 
I made  up  my  mind  that  I would  con- 
coct some  device  to  eliminate  such 
problems  in  the  future. 

So  began  my  quest  for  the  rest,  if  that 
isn’t  too  poetic.  I recall  making  my  first 
shooting  rest  from  a 3-foot  piece  of 
%-inch  cold  rolled  steel  and  brazing 
4-inch  cotter  keys  on  it.  They  angled 
upward  on  opposite  sides  about  4 inches 
apart.  After  covering  them  with  friction 


tape  to  keep  from  marring  the  forearm, 
I felt  I had  solved  the  shooting  rest 
dilemma.  My  thoughts  were  short- 
lived. 

On  my  very  first  hunt,  I discovered 
a design  error.  I had  to  lift  the  rifle 
above  the  top  of  the  post  to  bring  it 
down  on  the  other  rest  position.  It 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  the  keys 
on  one  side,  but  when  I tried  this,  I 
found  unless  they  were  spaced  wide 
apart,  my  long  target  scope  would  hit 
the  next  key  up.  It  was  back  to  the 
drawing  board. 

For  the  next  two  years  I worked  on 
a variety  of  designs,  always  feeling  that 
my  latest  efforts  had  ended  the  search, 
but  that  was  never  the  case.  I learned 
there  was  more  to  making  a good  shoot- 
ing rest  than  just  welding  a few  pieces 
of  steel  together.  Three  decades  back  I 
never  dreamed  that  the  day  would 
come  when  a variety  of  sophisticated 
shooting  rests  would  be  available. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  a non- 
shooter who  came  up  with  a design  that 
I used  for  over  ten  years.  A machinist 
who  watched  a local  varmint  hunter 
struggling  with  a cumbersome  rest  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  the  steel  rod  and 
sliding  bushing.  It  was  a practical 
design  to  boot.  In  fact,  I built  dozens 
of  these  rests  when  I ran  a gunshop  back 
in  the  1960s.  It  was  a very  simple  idea, 
too.  I took  a 42-inch  piece  of  cold  rolled 
steel  rod  (I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a good  supply  of  ^2-inch  stainless 
steel  rod  available),  bent  a 4-inch  long 
handle  on  one  end,  ran  a long  sloping 
taper  on  the  other,  and  fit  a sliding 
bushing  complete  with  cradle  and  lock- 


JIM  BASHLINE,  with  Helen  spotting,  is  mak- 
ing use  of  two  sticks  as  a rest,  a simple  design 
similar  to  the  rests  used  by  buffalo  hunters 
over  a hundred  years  ago. 
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ing  bolt.  Later,  I added  a triangular 
piece  of  steel  6 inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, rolled  it  over  on  top  and  ground 
a knife-type  edge  on  the  angled  side. 
This  allowed  me  to  step  on  the  foot  rest 
to  push  it  into  the  ground,  and  it  gave 
the  rest  far  more  stability. 

That  rest  worked  well  in  any  posi- 
tion, and  over  the  years,  I shot  hun- 
dreds of  chucks  using  it.  The  commer- 
cial Anderson  rest  is  very  similar  in 
design,  but  is  made  from  tubular  steel 
which  takes  the  flex  out  of  it  and  makes 
it  more  stable.  A plastic-covered  curved 
piece  of  steel  is  used  for  the  forearm 
rest.  After  using  both  rests  for  quite 
sometime,  I settled  for  a V-type  cradle 
instead  of  the  half-circle  type.  The  V 
design  grips  the  forearm  better,  which 
helps  stabilize  the  rifle. 

Apparently,  hundreds  of  other  var- 
mint hunters  have  had  the  “shooting 
rest”  building  urge.  My  shop  has  been 
littered  with  dozens  of  types  that  ran 
from  sheer  simplicity  to  very  complex 
outfits.  One  friend  backpacked  his  rest 
to  the  pasture  field  and  spent  a half- 
hour  setting  it  up.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  its  strength,  but  I think  the  one 
that  takes  top  honors  was  made  from 
the  largest  tripod  I’ve  ever  seen.  I have 
no  idea  what  the  tripod  was  used  for 
originally,  but  the  three  legs  were  ad- 
justable and  were  fitted  to  a fair-size 
shooting  table  made  from  %-inch  ply- 
wood which  had  an  adjustable  metal 
shooting  rest  bolted  to  the  table.  It  was 
unbelievable.  The  owner  assured  me  it 
was  as  sturdy  as  my  benchrest  on  the 
range,  and  I never  doubted  him  for  a 
second;  a chuck  rest  that  weighs  close 
to  60  pounds  has  to  be  sturdy. 

During  those  postwar  years,  wood- 
chuck hunting  was  gathering  new  con- 
verts at  a rapid  rate,  but  the  market 
was  far  behind  in  varmint  shooting  ac- 
cessories. Improvising  was  the  name  of 
the  game.  Today,  it’s  a much  different 


ONE  OF  DON’S  early  designs  was  made  from 
a 42-inch  length  of  V2-inch  stainless  rod.  It 
was  light,  portable  and  adjustable— all  impor- 
tant considerations  for  varmint  hunters. 


story.  Varmint  hunting  over  the  last 
three  decades  has  earned  its  rightful 
place  in  the  hunting  fraternity,  and 
manufacturers  finally  saw  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  Now,  everything 
from  high  quality  varmint  rifles  to  high 
quality  shooting  rests  are  as  close  as  the 
local  gun  store.  The  shooting  rests  run 
in  design  from  a simple  cross-stick  out- 
fit to  a complex  micro-rest  outfit  com- 
plete with  windage  and  elevation 
metering  wheels.  It’s  a far  cry  from 
what  we  worked  with  back  in  1947. 

Portable  Rests 

There’s  no  point  in  lingering  back  in 
the  early  years  and  trying  to  explain  the 
homemade  affairs  that  hit  the  pasture 
fields.  The  hunter  has  used  some  sort  of 
rest  for  long  shots  since  the  shoulder 
weapon  saw  the  light  of  day.  Nature 
provides  trees,  stumps,  logs  and  boul- 
ders. The  early  land  tillers  gave  us  the 
stake-and-rider  fence,  with  its  long  rails 
of  chestnut  which  served  not  only  as  an 
excellent  rest  of  varying  heights  but 
offered  perfect  concealment  for  the  var- 
mint hunter.  Still,  there  was  a need  for 
a portable  rest,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  simple  cross-stick  outfit  was  the 
first  shooting  rest  to  make  its  debut  in 
the  varmint  realm.  I understand  that 
some  buffalo  hunters  used  similar  rigs 
in  the  last  century. 

Helen  uses  one  that  Tom  Leete  of 
Coudersport  concocted  from  two  32- 
inch  pieces  of  %-inch  wide  x V2-inch 
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DARREL  LEWIS,  above,  is  using  the  Robo 
Rest  which  incorporates  a two-point  cradle 
for  holding  a rifle.  RUSS  WHITTAKER, 
Cowansville,  below,  is  seated  on  the  Cravener 
Folding  Rest  and  shooting  the  new  Thomp- 
son TCR  single  shot  — note  set  triggers. 


THE  CON-TRI  rest,  above,  is  extremely  light 
weight  and  portable.  For  more  information  on 
this  and  other  rests  offered  write:  Con-Tri 
Manufacturing,  Box  134,  Camptown,  PA  18815. 
Bob  Bell,  below,  shoots  from  the  Phillips 
Rest,  a handy  unit  appealing  especially  to 
chuck  shooters  who  set  up  in  one  position  for 
awhile. 


RAY  JOHNS,  Cowansville,  below,  uses  the 
Dalmaso  folding  rest,  a surprisingly  sturdy 
design  despite  weighing  only  1%  pounds  and 
being  only  29  inches  in  length.  The  late  Susan 
Pajak,  left,  is  shown  with  a rifle  equipped  with 
the  Harris  bipod  rest.  This  popular  rest  at- 
taches to  the  rifle’s  front  sling  swivel  and  can 
be  folded  out  of  the  way  for  easy  portability. 


thick  oak  sticks.  A y4-inch  bolt  through 
the  sticks  9 inches  from  the  top  ends 
allows  the  sticks  to  be  spread  apart  for 
either  sitting  or  prone  shots.  I can’t  use 
the  wobbly  thing,  but  Helen  and  Tom 
elaim  it’s  just  as  solid  as  a table- type 
benchrest.  I can’t  argue  the  point  with 
either  of  them,  since  I have  seen  both 
make  fantastic  shots  from  this  simple 
rest. 

I mentioned  the  Anderson  rest  made 
from  hollow  steel  tubing.  My  only  com- 
plaint with  its  design  was  the  curved 
shooting  eradle.  The  first  rods  I used 
had  a similar  design,  but  as  I men- 
tioned, the  V-fork  gripped  the  rifle 
more  securely.  The  Anderson  rest  has 
a T-type  handle  and  an  angled  step  on 
the  bottom  end  for  pushing  into  the 
ground  and  eliminating  wobble.  It  can 
be  used  for  shooting  from  either  prone 
or  sitting,  as  the  rest  can  quickly  be 
moved  by  loosening  a wingnut,  and  it’s 
light  enough  for  easy  carrying.  It 
apparently  is  Bob  Bell’s  favorite  design, 
as  he  uses  one  constantly.  The  last  ad- 
dress I have  for  the  maker  is  Bill  Ander- 
son, 551  Fletcher,  Wayne,  Pa.  19087. 

During  the  last  five  years  or  so,  the 
shooting  field  rest  has  gotten  a lot  of 
attention.  Each  year,  one  or  two  new 
types  hit  the  market  and  some  are  very 
sophisticated.  I won’t  try  to  list  them  in 
chronological  order,  but  from  the 
simple  shooting  rod,  the  varmint  rest 
has  come  a long  way  up  the  ladder. 
Take  the  Portable  Shooters  Bench  made 
by  Joe  Hall,  443  Wells  Boad,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.  I890I.  In  all  fairness  it  can’t 
be  classified  as  a portable  shooting  rest, 
but  it  comes  complete  with  a carrying 
handle  and  it  weighs  just  32  pounds.  It 
does  have  several  unique  features. 

Joe  claims  few  shooters  sit  properly 
to  shoot  from  a benchrest.  His  design 
allows  the  shooter  to  sit  in  comfort  and 
shoot  on  a 45-degree  angle  — similar  to 
shooting  offhand.  On  a conventional 
benchrest  rest  or  shooting  table,  the 
shooter  sags  down  to  get  to  the  rifle. 
With  Joe’s  design,  the  shooter  sits 
upright  and  shoots  from  the  bench  the 
same  as  he  does  in  the  field  in  the  off- 
hand position. 


Since  every  shooter  varies  in  size,  the 
Portable  Shooters  Bench  offers  eight 
positions  of  adjustment.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  raising  the  table  top,  elimi- 
nating the  use  of  numerous  sandbags. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  out- 
fit is  the  angled  shooting  table  which 
slopes  upward  from  the  shooter.  The 
legs  are  also  angled,  and  with  the 
weight  of  the  shooter’s  body,  the  seat  is 
literally  locked  to  the  legs,  making  the 
bench  very  sturdy.  Each  front  leg  has 
a leveling  device  for  uneven  terrain. 
The  bench  is  equipped  with  a small 
drawer  for  pencils,  targets,  etc. 

It  takes  about  one  minute  to  fold  or 
unfold  the  bench.  When  folded,  the 
bench  is  48  x 18  x 6 inches  and  fits  in 
almost  any  car  trunk.  I found  it  to  be 
very  sturdy,  and  a most  practical  shoot- 
ing accessory  for  individuals  who  have 
a safe  place  to  shoot  but  do  not  have 
benchrests  to  shoot  from. 

The  Robo  Rest 

The  Robo  Rest  is  a spinoff  from  the 
old  shooting  stick,  except  it  incorporates 
a two-point  cradle  that  fits  the  stock 
forearm  and  toe.  Robo  means  robot,  or 
mechanical,  means  of  holding  a rifle. 
The  rest  is  made  from  a V4-inch  solid 
aluminum  rod  with  a ground  point  and 
foot  peg  to  push  the  point  into  the 
ground.  The  cradle  arm  is  attached  to 
a small  aluminum  block  that  slides  up 
and  down  the  main  post  with  a lock- 
ing mechanism.  Elevation  adjustment 
is  preset  at  the  factory  on  the  common 
balance  point  of  most  rifles.  The  cradles 
can  be  hand-bent  to  fit  any  particular 
stock  configuration.  For  carrying  pur- 
poses, the  cradle  arm  rotates  parallel 
with  the  main  post. 

The  rest  is  made  entirely  from  alu- 
minum with  a plastic  coating  over  both 
V-forks.  It  is  corrosion  resistant  and 
the  welds  are  heliarc  for  maximum 
strength.  It  is  manufactured  by  the 
M.  D.  Machine  Company  in  North 
Huntington,  Pa.  and  is  distributed  by 
Tom’s  Gun  Room,  13820  Route  30, 
North  Huntington,  Pa.  15642. 

One  of  the  lightest  and  most  compact 
rests  I have  used  came  from  Reno 
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light  metal  with  a vertical  stem  that 
could  be  adjusted  for  height  and  was 
secured  with  a wingnut.  A curved 
padded  rest  fastened  to  the  fore-end  I 
with  a wide  piece  of  rubber.  Bob  Bell 
altered  his  to  thread  into  a nut  epoxied 
into  the  fore-end  of  his  40XB-BR  Rem- 
ington 222  and  it  works  perfectly  for 
prone  shooting,  especially  in  the  wide  ' 
open  prairie  dog  country  of  the  Mid- 
west. I don’t  know  if  this  rest  is  still 
being  made. 

The  design  of  the  year  has  to  go  to 
Frederick  Snyder  RD  2 Box  966,  Brein- 
igsville.  Pa.  18031  for  his  “standup”  rest. 

1 received  this  new  approach  for  a 
shooting  rest  early  in  the  year,  but  my 
schedule  did  not  permit  any  real  testing 
then  and  1 have  to  admit  that  during 
the  process  of  remodeling  my  writing 
room,  I inadvertently  destroyed  a box 
of  files  that  had  the  specifications  for 
Fred’s  rest.  1 did  a little  testing  from  this 
rest,  but  I’ll  have  to  play  it  by  ear  as  far 
as  the  technical  side  is  concerned. 

The  rest  is  made  from  five  pieces  of 
oak  roughly  58  inches  in  length.  Four 
of  the  legs  are  V2  x Ai-inch  and  the  rear 
support  leg  is  about  one-inch  wide.  A 
Taslan-type  cord  runs  through  both 
front  legs  and  connects  onto  the  left  rear 
leg.  The  fifth  leg  is  actually  a rear  sup- 
port that  controls  to  some  extent  the 
elevation  of  the  rifle.  The  farther  the 
four  legs  are  spread  apart,  the  lower  the 
rest  is.  In  a sense,  it  fits  shooters  of  all 
heights. 

The  front  legs  have  a scissor-type, 
rubber-covered  set  of  forks  to  rest  the 
forearm  in,  and  the  rear  legs  have  a 
plastic  rear  rest  on  top  of  them.  At  first 
glance,  it  doesn’t  appear  that  the  rest 
would  be  sturdy,  but  the  tests  I put  it 
through  proved  otherwise.  It  is  a very 
sturdy  affair  and  gives  the  hunter  a 
solid  standup  benchrest.  When  all  the 
legs  are  folded  Fred  uses  it  for  a walk- 
ing stick. 

Down  through  the  years,  I have 

LOWELL  KILBURN,  Rimersburg,  uses  a Fred- 
erick Snyder  “Standing  Rest,”  an  outfit  espe- 
cially useful  when  shooting  from  areas  where 
the  arass  is  hiah 


Dalmaso  of  RD  4 Box  948,  Franklin, 
Pa.  16323.  It  is  made  from  %-inch  alu- 
minum rods  and  consists  of  two  in- 
verted-V  rods  that  are  joined  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  rear  section  being  supported 
by  a leg  extending  backward.  Two 
padded  V’s  support  the  rifle.  Height  is 
adjustable,  but  the  unit  is  designed  for 
shooting  from  the  sitting  position. 

Dalmaso’s  rest  folds  into  a compact 
set  of  rods  measuring  just  around  29 
inches  in  length  and  tipping  the  scales 
at  a mere  P/4 -pounds.  It’s  a snap  to  set 
j up,  and  although  it  is  not  made  from 

I heavy  material,  it  is  exceptionally 

' sturdy.  Helen  used  it  more  than  I did, 

and  she  felt  it  was  a real  boon  for  lady 
j varmint  hunters  — light  and  easy  to 

carry.  I could  also  add  that  those  of  us 
I who  are  getting  a few  years  on  our 

frames  would  appreciate  such  a light- 
weight gun  rest. 

An  even  lighter  unit  — the  lightest 
i I’ve  ever  seen  — used  to  be  available 

from  Bausch  & Lomb,  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.  It  was  a simple  bipod  made  of 


shown  a number  of  photos  of  the  Micro 
Folding  Rest  with  Seat.  It  is  made  by 
Cravener’s  Gun  Shop,  1627  Fifth 
Avenue,  Ford  City,  Pa.  16226.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  a variety  of  varmint 
shooting  rests  that  Cravener  has  made 
during  the  last  decade. 

This  rest  is  compact  when  folded  and 
weighs  just  a mite  over  eight  pounds. 
It  incorporates  a shooting  arm  complete 
with  two  plastic-covered  V-forlcs  that 
the  rifle  fits  securely  in.  The  rest  offers 
a wide  range  of  adjustment,  and  the 
shooting  arm  turns  a full  360  degrees. 
A locking  bushing  holds  the  shooting 
arm  at  the  desired  elevation,  and  still 
permits  the  arm  to  turn. 

Cravener  incorporated  the  seat  to 
keep  the  varmint  hunter  off  wet 
ground.  The  unusual  aspect  of  it  is  that 
it  floats  on  steel  tubing,  allowing  it  to 
adjust  to  any  type  of  terrain.  The 
hunter  can  quickly  move  the  seat  back 
and  forth  on  the  tubing  for  the  desired 
distance  from  the  shooting  arm.  This 
rest  can  be  unfolded  and  set  up  in 
shooting  position  in  less  than  half  a 
minute,  without  tools.  It  is  made  from 
high  quality  materials  and  reflects  ex- 
cellent workmanship.  In  fact,  each  rest 
is  entirely  handmade. 

Phillips  Enterprises,  3600  Sunset 
Ave.,  Ocean,  N.J.  07712,  recently  in- 
troduced a handy  unit  for  chuck 
hunters  who  usually  set  up  in  one  posi- 
tion for  awhile  — though  it’s  not  too 
heavy  for  easy  carrying.  A collapsible 
unit,  it  has  metal  rod  legs  and  a thin 
plywood  top  which  can  be  rotated 
sideways  to  support  both  elbows  of 
either  a right-  or  lefthanded  shooter.  As 
all  long  range  varmint  hunters  know, 
solid  elbow  support  is  a necessity  for 
consistent  hits.  There’s  room  for  a small 
sandbag  on  the  plywood  too.  The  Phil- 
lips also  has  a padded  rest  for  the  rifle’s 
fore-end.  The  whole  thing  sets  up 
quickly  and  the  legs  can  be  pressed  into 
the  ground  to  make  a very  stable  outfit 

THE  ANDERSON  rest,  made  from  steel  tub- 
ing, is  portable,  adjustable  and,  because  of 
the  angled  step,  is  very  stable. 


for  the  guy  who  likes  to  shoot  from  the 
sitting  position.  It’s  an  interesting  and 
efficient  design. 

I have  touched  on  only  a few  of  the 
shooting  rests  that  are  available  today. 
In  discussing  each  of  these  rests,  I have 
pointed  out  the  construction  and  mate- 
rial of  each.  I learned  in  discussing  each 
rest  with  its  builder  that  he  felt  his 
design  was  the  ultimate.  However,  as 
an  aging  chuck  hunter,  I found  both 
bad  and  good  points  in  all  those  tested. 
I’m  sure  the  quest  for  the  perfect 
shooting  rest  will  go  on,  but  I am  just 
as  certain  the  perfect  design  will  never 
be  found.  Any  rest  I discussed  here  will 
meet  most  of  the  needs  of  the  varmint 
shooter.  Rests  like  rifles  and  calibers 
become  personal  matters,  and  when  I 
was  shooting  up  a very  steep  hill  from 
one  of  my  friend  Jim  Cravener’s  early 
seat  models  that  didn’t  have  a rubber 
pad  on  the  seat,  I slid  off  the  seat  and 
landed  on  a thistle.  That  became  a very 
personal  matter,  and  Jim  installed  a 
rubber  pad  on  the  seat  — you  might  say 
under  duress. 

Take  your  pick.  You  can  have  a 
shooting  rest  to  meet  your  particular 
needs.  The  day  of  making  a rest  from 
two  coat  hangers  is  over.  Also,  there’s 
no  need  to  use  rocks,  sticks  and 
binocular  cases;  the  shooting  rest  is  now 
a part  of  the  varmint  scene. 


Students  in  some  remote  regions  of 
Alaska  are  helping  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  collect  data  necessary  for  the 
state’s  moose  management  program. 
Hunters  are  required  to  turn  in  the  lower 
jaws  of  all  moose  harvested,  but  it’s  not 
feasible  to  biologists  around  the  state  to 
collect  them.  Instead,  students  are  doing 
the  collecting,  from  their  families  and 
neighbors  who  take  moose.  The  jawbones 
go  to  biologists,  who  in  return  come  to  the 
schools  and  present  programs  on  moose 
management  and  the  need  for  the  jaw- 
bones. 

Canadian  birdwatcher  Norm  Chesterfield 
has  established  a new  record  for  the 
highest  number  of  bird  species  tallied  by 
an  individual.  According  to  Nature  Society 
News,  Norm  has  gone  birding  in  over  100 
countries  and  identified  more  than  5720  of 
the  approximately  8000  species  of  birds  in 
the  world. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  would 
not  approve  a plan  to  back-breed  endan- 
gered dusky  seaside  sparrows  — there  are 
only  five,  all  males,  in  existence  — with  the 
common  Scott’s  seaside  sparrows  because 
the  offspring,  although  they  would  be  90 
percent  “duskys”  after  five  generations, 
would  not  be  eligible  for  federal  endan- 
gered species  funding  and  protection.  The 
agency  did,  however,  grant  approval  for  the 
attempt  when  financing  was  provided  by 
several  preservation  groups  and  the  Walt 
Disney  Corp.  This  past  spring,  the  pairing 
took  place,  but  only  one  female  produced 
eggs,  three,  and  none  hatched.  A second 
attempt  will  be  made,  but  those  in  charge 
of  the  project  suspect  the  8-year-old  males 
may  be  too  old  for  breeding. 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission law  enforcement  officials  report 
that  approximately  500  poachers  are  ar- 
rested annually  for  “fire-lighting”— shooting 
deer  at  night  while  they  are  blinded  by  a 
spotlight.  They’ve  also  estimated  that  25 
percent  of  the  deer  poached  are  sold,  with 
the  going  rate  for  a deer  being  $25-$40. 
Courts  are  taking  these  violations  seriously, 
as  evidenced  by  the  penalties  being 
handed  down.  Penalties  often  include:  the 
confiscation  of  firearms  and  vehicles; 
heavy  fines,  which  are  earmarked  for  local 
school  districts;  loss  of  hunting  privileges; 
and  the  assessment  of  wildlife  replacement 
costs— the  equivalent  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  replace  the  animals,  which  in  the  case 
of  a white-tailed  deer  is  $279. 

The  peregrine  falcon  restoration  proj- 
ect in  California’s  Sequoia  National  Park 
was  set  back  a full  year  after  golden 
eagles  caught  and  devoured  two  of  the 
three  young  fledgling  peregrines  re- 
leased in  the  park.  The  third  peregrine 
was  recaptured  before  the  eagles  could 
get  to  it. 


Since  1977,  when  Colorado  became  the 
first  state  to  adopt  a state  income  tax 
checkoff  systems  to  provide  funding  for 
nongame  research  and  management,  27 
other  states  — including  Pennsylvania- 
have  established  similar  programs.  A total 
exceeding  $7.7  million  has  been  donated 
so  far  in  the  20  states  which  had  their  pro- 
grams in  place  in  time  for  the  1982  tax  year. 

The  Montana  Department  of  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks  may  close  its  spring 
black  bear  season  and  has  already 
closed  the  fall  season  in  one  district 
because  hunters  shot  three  threatened 
grizzly  bears  last  spring  in  mistake  for 
black  bears. 


Biologists  from  the  Idaho  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  are  looking  into  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  ospreys  as  foster  parents  for 
bald  eagles,  as  a means  for  reestablishing 
our  national  emblem  in  that  state.  Last 
spring,  artificial  eggs  resembling  those  of 
eagles  were  placed  in  osprey  nests  and 
readily  accepted  by  the  ospreys.  Permis- 
sion from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice is  required  before  real  bald  eagle  eggs 
can  be  used  in  this  project. 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION- 

MAY  I SHOOT  A DEER  SWIMMING 
ACROSS  A RIVER  OR  LAKE  ? 


ANSWER - 

NO.  IT  IS  UNLAWFUL  FOR  ANY 
PERSON  TO  KILL  OR  ATTEMPT 
TO  KILL  ANY  BIG  GAME  WHICH 
IS  TAKING  REFUGE  IN  WATER 
OR  SWIMMING. 


QUESTION  — 

MAY  1 HUNT  WOODCHUCKS 
DURING  THE  SPRING  GOBBLER 
SEASON 


ANSWER  — 

YES,  WOODCHUCKS  MAY  BE 
HUNTED  DURING  THE  SPRING 
GOBBLER  SEASON  FROM 
12  NOON  TO  SUNSET. 


Shown  above  is  the  third  item  in  an  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals 
offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as  part  of 
its  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  intended  to  generate 
financial  support  from  everyone  — hunter 
and  nonhunter  — who  is  concerned  about  Penn- 
sylvania’s wildlife.  Contributions  will  be  used 
to  fund  numerous  management  programs 
involving  nongame  species.  This  year’s 
dated  patch  is  priced  at  $3,  the  decal  at  $1, 
delivered.  Won’t  you  help? 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105-1567 
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As  noted  on  the  cover,  this  issue  is  devoted  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion's 1983  big  game  scoring  program.  Therefore,  we  felt  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  portray  there  the  number  one  typical  whitetail 
and  the  hunter  who  took  him,  Lewis  Black.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  get  a photograph  of  Mr.  Black  and  his  great  trophy,  but 
we  wanted  the  nuances  that  a painting  can  give.  We  feel  Frank’s 
artwork  caught  these,  and  we  hope  you  like  it. 
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EDITORIAL  ■ . . 


Pennsylvania  Big 
Game  Trophies 


IF  IT  ISN’T  OBVIOUS  already,  this  is  our  big  game  records  issue.  Most  of 
our  space  is  allotted  to  the  stories  of  how  the  highest-scoring  deer  and  bear 
of  the  1983  measuring  program  were  collected,  and  to  photographs  of  other 
trophies  which  qualify  for  inclusion  in  the  Pennsylvania  records. 

We  know  from  the  letters  and  calls  we  get  that  the  outdoor  people  of  the  state 
are  interested  in  the  big  game  animals  taken  here,  so  we  always  try  to  get  these 
stories  following  a scoring  session.  We  also  know  that  most  of  our  readers  want 
to  see  pictures  of  the  record-class  animals.  A few  object  to  this,  criticizing  the 
use  of  any  “dead  deer”  pictures,  and  there  is  some  legitimacy  in  this  viewpoint 
too.  But  it’s  obvious  that  hunters  have  always  taken  pride  in  what  they  bring 
home  — and  well  they  should,  for  not  everyone  is  successful.  Results  might  depend 
as  much  on  luck  as  skill,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  a given  season  one  hunter 
gets  a deer,  another  one  doesn’t.  Or  more  exactly,  two  hunters  get  deer,  overall, 
and  eight  do  not.  The  chances  are  even  less  on  bear.  That  in  itself  is  enough  to 
give  the  successful  ones  some  bragging  rights  for  a few  months.  Additionally,  a 
very  few  out  of  that  smaller  group  get  the  kind  of  trophies  which  are  never  even 
seen  in  the  lifetimes  of  most  hunters,  the  kind  which  go  into  the  record  book. 
We  believe  these  deserve  more  recognition  than  they  usually  get,  so  we  are  run- 
ning as  many  such  photos  as  we  have  space  to  include.  Not  only  does  this  give 
a little  credit  and  publicity  to  the  fortunate  hunters,  but  it  is  also  solid  evidence 
that  such  trophies  exist  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are  here  right  now,  not  relics  from 
a bygone  era  but  products  of  today’s  woods  and  mountains. 

It  was  the  belief  (then  unproven)  that  Pennsylvania  still  had  record-class  big 
animals  which  led  to  the  current  measuring  program.  For  generations  everyone 
had  known  this  state  had  large  numbers  of  deer,  but  many  hunters  felt  that  none 
attained  trophy  size.  Some  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 
tion believed  otherwise.  They,  along  with  the  Game  Commission,  decided  to  set 
up  a scoring  program  so  that  our  big  trophies  could  be  found  and  recorded.  The 
internationally  recognized  Boone  and  Crockett  system  was  chosen  and  B&C 
experts  provided  training  and  assistance  for  our  first  program  in 
1965.  Since  then,  seven  more  such  programs  have  been  held 
and  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  deer  and  hundreds  of  bears  have 
been  measured.  Those  of  the  most  recent  program  which  meet 
our  minimum  requirements  are  listed  in  this  issue.  They  certainly 
prove  that  those  outdoor  writers  of  twenty  years  ago  were  cor- 
rect. We  do  have  tremendous  whitetails  and  black  bear  in  this 
state.  And  there’s  no  doubt  that  some  hunters  will  take  some  of 
these  trophies  every  season.  I hope  you’re  one  of  the  lucky  ones 
next  fall.  — Bob  Bell 


How  I Got . . . 


The  Record -Tying 
Black  Bear 

By  Paul  Davis 

As  told  to  P.  J.  Bell 


A PALE  MELON  glow  in  the  east, 
and  I noticed  the  white  mist  of  my 
breath  and  how  it  seemed  to  hang  and 
then  vanish,  all  in  the  moments  be- 
tween exhales.  The  sky  was  still  dark 
back  the  way  I’d  come.  I shifted  my 
weight  to  the  downhill  leg,  and  the 
earth  felt  stiff  through  the  soles  of  my 
boots.  Snow  from  the  night  before 
dusted  the  grounded  leaves,  ran  in  thin 
ridges  across  the  backs  of  the  downed 
branches  and  fallen  limbs.  I moved 
across  a narrow  bench,  one  of  the  few 
in  the  area.  Some  things  never  change, 
I thought.  The  1981  bear  season  was 
like  all  the  others  that  had  come  and 
gone  for  the  past  20  years  — another  day 
in  the  woods.  I stopped  walking  and 
watched  the  night  turn  to  morning. 

A few  hours  earlier  my  wife  Janice 
and  I had  been  sitting  in  our  brightly 
lit  kitchen,  waiting.  Steam  rose  from 
the  coffee  in  damp  waves,  and  I cupped 
the  mug  between  my  palms  to  catch 
some  of  the  heat. 

“When’s  Alan  coming?”  she  asked. 
“Any  minute  now,  if  he’s  up  and 
around.”  I swallowed  a mouthful  and 
told  myself  I drank  it  black  because 
milk  and  sugar  didn’t  make  it  any  bet- 
ter. On  days  when  the  sun  isn’t  up  and 
you  can  tell  it’s  morning  only  by  the 
clock  on  the  wall,  coffee,  like  it  or  not, 
seems  the  only  way. 

“He’s  up,”  said  Janice.  “Alan 
wouldn’t  sleep  when  he  can  hunt,  espe- 
cially not  in  bear  season.” 

“Don’t  know  why  not.  The  bears  all 
do.  I’ve  never  seen  one  in  season.  Do 


you  realize  that?  Never  a one.  At  least, 
not  a live  one.” 

"Poor  you,”  said  my  wife.  “Maybe 
this  time  it’ll  be  different.” 

The  mug  was  half  empty  when  high 
beams  flashed  and  Alan  pulled  into  the 
drive. 

“Go  on,”  said  my  wife. 

I knew  she’d  head  back  to  bed  when 
the  door  closed  behind  me.  Right  then 
that  seemed  a pretty  sensible  move. 

"Hey,”  she  said. 

“What?” 

“Don’t  you  dare  shoot  a small  one.” 

I was  trying  to  think  of  an  answer 
when  she  nudged  me  out  the  door. 

I climbed  in  my  Eagle  and  waited  for 
Alan  to  back  out  the  drive.  It  was  cold 
that  morning.  My  pigskin  gloves  were 
stiff  on  the  dash. 

Toward  Long  Run 

We  were  headed  toward  the  Long 
Run  area  of  Tioga  County.  Since  Alan 
had  seen  a bear  there  about  three  weeks 
before,  it  seemed  the  most  likely  place. 
I figured  I was  due  for  a shot.  I 
wouldn’t  even  be  picky.  If  it  was  bear 
and  in  range,  it  was  gonna  be  mine. 

I parked  along  the  rutted-out  berm 
of  the  dirt  road  going  up  the  mountain 
and  got  out. 

“Got  your  keys?”  Alan  asked. 

“Of  course  I’ve  got  ’em.”  I swung  into 
his  pickup  and  slammed  the  door. 
“Ready?” 

“Sure  is  dark.”  He  dropped  the 
pickup  into  low  gear  and  we  headed 
uphill. 
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“Want  to  hunt  those  ravines  we 
looked  at  the  other  day?  They  come 
together  about  a mile,  two  miles 
down.” 

“Let’s  do  that,”  I said.  “Take  a good 
couple  hours  and  figure  on  meeting 
around  breakfast  time.  I’ve  got  cookies 
we  can  split.” 

I felt  around  in  my  vest  to  check  if 
the  shells  I’d  dropped  in  the  pocket 
were  still  there.  They  would  be.  I knew 
that.  I just  wanted  to  make  sure.  I was 
carrying  150-grain  Sierra  spitzers, 
backed  with  a tested  charge  of  4895 
powder.  My  hand  closed  over  the  car- 
tridge holder,  and  I ran  my  thumb 
along  its  edge,  counting.  I had  plenty. 
More  than  I’d  needed  in  the  last  20  sea- 
sons, anyway. 

The  terrain  around  Long  Run  is 
steep,  with  narrow  ravines  that  level  off 
toward  the  top.  Very  few  benches  cross 
these  gorges,  and  those  that  do  drop  off 

FIFTY  YARDS  farther  and  I thought  I saw 
him,  a big  black  spot  a hundred  yards  uphill. 
I stopped,  concentrated  all  my  efforts  on 
seeing  . . . 


quickly.  It’s  not  easy  walking,  especially 
before  light. 

Alan  parked  off  the  road  a short  way, 
and  we  left  the  truck.  I had  my  308 
Model  88  Winchester  in  the  crook  of  my 
arm,  a sandwich,  cookies,  and  a couple 
of  candy  bars  jammed  in  the  torn  front 
pocket  of  my  sweatshirt.  I made  certain 
that  the  diaper  pin  holding  the  loose 
flap  of  the  pocket  was  secure  and  then 
pulled  on  my  gloves.  I clenched  my 
hands  to  unstiffen  the  leather  and 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

“Snowed  up  here  last  night.” 

“Not  enough  to  track  with,  though.” 

I was  looking  into  a ravine  about  200 
yards  across.  The  brush  looked  pretty 
thick. 

“Mostly  hardwood  here.” 

“Pine’s  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,” 
said  Alan.  “Which  do  you  want  to 
hunt?” 

“I’m  partial  to  oak.” 

“No  problem.  We  meet  where  the 
ravines  come  together,  right?” 

I nodded. 

“It’s  downhill  all  the  way,”  he  said. 
“I  should  see  you  about  8:30.” 

“Okay.” 

Away  from  Road 

I began  a slow  deliberate  descent.  I 
wanted  to  be  well  away  from  the  road 
by  sunup,  but  I didn’t  want  to  an- 
nounce my  arrival  to  every  animal  and 
hunter  in  the  vicinity.  I walked  awhile, 
paused,  walked  awhile  longer.  I could 
see  more  clearly  now.  Clumps  of  laurel, 
the  dark  forms  obstructing  my  path  just 
moments  before,  suddenly  became 
bushes  with  spindly  branches  and 
curled  drooping  leaves.  It  was  daylight 
and  I exhaled  hard,  watching  how  far 
I could  propel  my  breath  through  the 
cold  morning  air. 

I kept  hunting.  Ry  8 o’clock  I was  in 
the  small  gulley  at  the  base  of  the  ridge. 
I’d  caught  no  sign  of  bear,  but  rub 
marks  on  a few  saplings  told  me  a buck 
had  passed  this  way. 

A blaze  of  orange  moved  into  the 
gulley.  It  was  the  wrong  direction  for 
Alan’s  approach  and  caused  me  to  won- 
der how  many  hunters  were  in  the 
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woods  that  morning.  Leaning  against 
a big  oak,  I watched  the  flash  come 
closer. 

I figured  the  hunter  as  middle-aged 
by  the  set  of  his  shoulders  and  the  solid 
step.  He  must  have  been  a couple  of 
hundred  yards  from  me  when  I first 
caught  his  movement,  since  it  seemed 
quite  awhile  before  I could  make  out 
his  features.  In  fact,  I heard  him  long 
before  I saw  his  face.  The  way  he 
shuffled  and  paused  his  way  through  a 
patch  of  laurel  made  me  glad  for  his 
sake  that  the  patches  across  his  shoul- 
ders and  breast  flashed  the  unnatural 
glow  of  fluorescence  and  umistakably 
marked  him  man. 

■‘Ron  Tombs,”  I said,  when  he 
paused  not  two  dozen  steps  from  where 
I stood. 

My  words  were  not  loud,  but  they 
carried  clearly,  and  he  turned  in  my 
direction. 

“Hey,  Paul,”  he  said.  “I  was  wonder- 
ing if  you  got  a license  this  year.” 

“Alan  and  I both  did.  Lucky,  I 
guess.” 

“Seen  anything?” 

“Buck  rub  a ways  up  the  ravine. 
That’s  about  it.” 

“You’re  ahead  of  me,”  he  said.  "Tm 
thinking  there’s  not  much  stirring. 
Don’t  know  why,  though.  Weather’s 
been  fine.” 

“How  long  since  you  shot  that  blacky 
of  yours?” 

“Couple  years  now.  I got  him  not  far 
from  here.” 

“Haven’t  seen  one  since,  right?” 

“That’s  about  the  way  of  it.” 

“Piece  of  chocolate?”  I was  unwrap- 
ping a family-size  bar,  the  kind  that’s 
good  for  a whole  morning  of  waiting. 

“Thanks  anyway,  but  I’m  gonna 
wander  up  the  head  of  this  gulley  and 
try  goin’  up  the  ridge.  Then  I’ll  circle 
back  around  toward  the  truck.” 

“Luck  to  ya’,”  I said. 

“You,  too.  But  I’m  sure  to  hear  if  you 
get  one,”  he  said.  “Funny  how  word 
travels.” 

The  back  of  his  shoulders  faded  from 
view  by  the  time  Td  eaten  one  too  many 
hunks  of  chocolate.  I wrapped  the  rest. 


I NODDED  and  tried  to  take  everything  in. 
After  20  years  of  dreaming,  imagination  bled 
into  reality.  I only  knew  the  bear  was  dead 
and  I had  shot  him. 

stuffed  it  in  my  pocket,  and  continued 
waiting  for  Alan. 

“Took  you  long  enough,”  I said, 
when  he  was  within  hearing  distance. 

“You  walk  too  fast,  that’s  your 
problem.” 

“I’d  say  you’re  hustling  now.  What’d 
you  see?” 

Alan’s  a rather  reserved  person  but, 
after  all  these  years.  I’ve  learned  to 
judge  his  excitement  by  the  tension  in 
his  movements.  He  was  wired  when  he 
came  off  that  ravine.  I knew  he’d  seen 
a bear. 

“I  couldn’t  shoot.  I didn’t  know  what 
it  was  till  it  ran,  and  then  it  was  too 
late.” 

“Bear?” 

“Big  one.” 

“Let’s  go  for  it,”  I said. 

Back  where  Alan  had  been,  we 
looked  for  the  animal’s  direction  of 
travel.  There  wasn’t  enough  snow  for 
prints,  but  broken  brush  and  strewn 
groundcover  indicated  he  was  headed 
for  a gorge  running  perpendicular  to 
the  ravine. 

“Split  up  and  hunt  the  edges?” 
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Alan  nodded  and  went  for  the  far 
side. 

I’d  thought  going  down  was  tricky, 
but  moving  up  was  just  plain  work.  It’s 
got  to  be  this  way,  I told  myself.  Makes 
the  day  satisfying.  If  he  just  lumbered 
by,  broadside  like,  it  wouldn’t  be  the 
same. 

Fifty  yards  farther,  I thought  I saw 
him,  a big  black  spot  a hundred  yards 
uphill.  I stopped,  concentrated  all  my 
efforts  on  seeing.  Focus.  Then  I knew. 
He’s  hunkered  down  on  his  haunches, 
I thought.  Crazy.  I wondered  if  he  sat 
on  a stump. 

The  black  form  turned  toward  me, 
and  I clearly  made  out  a head  with  ears 
and  eyes  and  a brown  smudge  along- 
side the  nose.  I placed  the  crosshairs 
where  the  heart  ought  to  have  been. 

The  Gun  Kicked 

The  gun  kicked,  the  bear  disap- 
peared, and  I started  running.  I 
thought  I’d  blown  it,  missed,  just 
skinned  the  dark  fur.  I was  going  for 
another  shot.  Twenty  years  of  waiting 
pushed  me  up  the  hill.  I burst  out  in  a 
clearing,  gasping  for  breath.  Just 
ahead,  he  was  down  and  kicking,  all 
movement  and  noise. 

I held  for  the  center  of  the  back,  shot 
again. 

For  a moment  he  reminded  me  of  an 
overloaded  truck  switching  into  low 
gear  on  a high  grade.  Then  it  was  over. 

“Yo,  boy,  did  you  get  him?”  Alan  hit 
the  clearing  and  stopped.  “Sure  did, 
didn’t  you.  A beauty,  too.  Must  be  over 
300  pounds.” 

I nodded  and  tried  to  take  everything 
in.  After  20  years  of  dreaming,  im- 
agination bled  into  reality.  I only  knew 
the  bear  was  dead  and  I had  shot  him. 

“You  lucky  son-of-a-gun.” 

Ron  Tombs  and  another  hunting 
buddy,  Dave  Plank,  emerged  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  gorge. 

“Heard  the  first  shot  and  headed  this 
way,”  said  Tombs.  “I  knew  you 
wouldn’t  let  one  go  once  he  was  close 
enough  to  shoot.” 

Congratulations  and  explanations  ex- 
changed, we  set  to  work  getting  the 
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bear  out  to  the  road.  We  tied  a rope  on 
him  and  tugged,  rolled  him  when  we 
could.  An  hour  later  and  90  yards 
downhill,  we  knew  we  needed  help. 

“The  Butler  farm’s  not  too  far,”  Plank 
said.  “He’s  got  a four- wheel-drive  I bet 
we  could  borrow.” 

“If  we  drive  up  the  old  logging  road, 
we  can  haul  him  out  from  there,”  said 
Alan. 

I nodded. 

“Tell  you  what,”  Tombs  said.  “We’ll 
go  get  the  truck.  Dave,  you  just  sit  on 
this  stump  here  and  look  at  that  old 
bear.” 

After  they  left,  I walked  back  and 
went  over  the  last  part  of  the  hunt.  I 
couldn’t  remember  the  gun’s  recoil  or 
the  noise  of  the  shot.  My  steps  snapped, 
closing  over  the  forest  litter.  It  was 
silent  for  an  instant,  then  a branch  hit 
ground.  I wondered  what  Janice  would 
say,  how  she’d  feel.  We’d  just  lost  our 
lab  retriever,  and  I was  afraid  she’d  find 
the  sight  of  a dead  bear  unsettling.  She 
knew  I was  out  here  to  hunt,  but  know- 
ing and  seeing  are  two  different  things. 

The  guys  came  back  with  the  truck 
and  three  more  able  bodies.  The  extra 
hands  made  the  going  a lot  easier;  we 
loaded  up  in  no  time.  Back  on  the  dirt 
road,  we  transferred  the  bear  to  Alan’s 
truck.  His  ’75  pickup  has  an  eight-foot 
bed,  and  that  bear  all  but  filled  it. 

“Weigh  it  first  or  take  it  home?” 

“Home,”  I said.  “I  want  Janice  to 
see.”  I was  proud,  and  I wanted  to  be 
the  one  to  tell  her. 

We  stopped  for  my  Eagle  and  headed 
toward  town. 

I pulled  in,  and  Alan  stopped  right 
behind  me.  Janice  had  heard  the  trucks 
and  was  standing  at  the  door. 

“Come  look,”  I said. 

“Yours?” 

“You  bet.”  I felt  like  a grinning 
grinder  monkey.  I finally  believed  the 
old  adage,  “all  things  come  to  him  who 
waits.” 

Alan  dropped  the  tailgate,  and  she 
glanced  inside. 

“He’s  not  so  little,  is  he,”  she  said  and 
turned  away. 

Alan  raised  his  brows.  I shook  my 
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MY  BEAR’S  SKULL  scored  21-12/16,  to  tie  a 
state  record  set  in  1968.  The  rug  made  from 
its  hide  covers  much  of  one  wall  in  our  rec 
room. 

head.  I’d  seen  tears  in  her  eyes.  I won- 
dered if  they  were  for  me  or  the  bear. 
Mostly  I think  they  were  for  her  lost 
pet,  an  acknowledgement  of  death. 

“I’m  pleased  for  you,”  she  said.  She 
looked  at  Alan  and  smiled.  “Is  it  a nice 
one,  as  bears  go?  I can’t  ask  Paul.  His 
objectivity’s  lost.” 

“Better  than  average.  I’d  say,”  said 
Alan.  “After  the  job  we  had  moving 
him.  I’d  guess  again  at  400  pounds.” 

“I’ll  rearrange  the  freezer,”  she  said. 

Then  it  was  off  to  Ansonia  and  the 
check  station.  Word  does  travel.  By  the 
time  we  got  there,  they’d  rigged  up  a 
tripod  with  a couple  of  scales  and  a 
platform. 

“Don’t  expect  this  will  be  accurate,” 
said  the  attendant.  “A  bear  this  size 
should  have  certified  scales.” 

We  got  back  in  the  truck  and  drove 
to  McKnight’s  Agway  store  in  West- 
field.  That  bear  seemed  to  gain  each 
time  we  unloaded.  On  certified  scales 
he  weighed  501  pounds.  This  was 
dressed  weight.  Estimated  live  weight 
goes  up  some  15  percent. 

A crowd  gathered  at  the  house  that 
night.  Neighbors  and  friends  came  to 
talk  and  take  pictures.  A few  out  of 
town  hunters  stopped  by  just  to  look. 

“When’s  the  cookout  ...” 


“Hey,  Paul  ...” 

“A  beauty  ...” 

“Did  I tell  you  ...” 

“.  . . old  Doc  Sampson  . . . got  his” 
Bill  McCawley,  the  local  taxidermist, 
came  to  help  skin.  The  fat  from  the 
bear’s  back  was  over  five  inches  thick. 
It  was  like  lanolin,  soaked  right  into  the 
skin.  We  scraped  pounds  of  it  away 
from  the  hide.  Later  we  would  render 
it  down  to  bootgrease,  a product  that 
became  of  great  local  demand. 

“Biggest  bear  I’ve  ever  taken  in,”  said 
McCawley.  “See  these  scars  on  the  back 
and  face?  He  was  a fighter.  Look  here. 
The  incisor’s  broken  off.”  He  paused. 
“Amazing  something  this  size  has  been 
living  so  close.” 

“I  want  the  head  left  on.” 

“It’ll  make  a real  fine  rug.  Listen,” 
he  said,  “give  me  the  skull  to  clean.  Be 
a shame  to  do  it  wrong.  A bear  this  big’s 
a chance  in  a lifetime.” 

A couple  of  weeks  later  I learned 
about  the  Game  Commission’s  scoring 
program.  When  McCawley  returned 
the  skull,  I decided  to  give  it  a try. 

To  Jersey  Shore 

I took  the  skull  to  Jersey  Shore  and 
had  it  measured.  Frank  Bernstein,  our 
local  game  protector,  called  the  next 
day.  They  wanted  to  remeasure.  When 
he  brought  the  skull  back  later  that  day, 
he  stuck  out  his  hand. 

“Congratulations,”  he  said.  “Hunters’ 
dreams  do  come  true.” 

The  skull  — scored  at  21-12/16  — tied 
the  state  record  set  back  in  1968.  This 
time  it  wasn’t  Janice’s  eyes  that  got 
cloudy. 

The  meat  was  tender,  each  recipe 
good.  We  partied  and  invited  and  gave 
some  away,  trying  to  share  with  every- 
one who  wanted  a taste  of  a Pennsyl- 
vania trophy. 

Today  the  rug  covers  the  wall  of  our 
rec  room.  McCawley  backed  it  in  red 
felt  to  help  set  it  off.  Every  hair  shines. 
The  claws  are  huge.  The  scars  on  the 
face  passed  right  into  the  skull.  He  must 
have  been  some  fighter.  If  so,  some- 
thing awfully  big  still  must  be  waiting 
out  there. 
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Christopher  Chester 


John  Tokarski; 
owner,  Edward  Tokarski 


Ralph  M.  DeRosa 


John  Stewart; 
owner,  Ken  Goodling 


Nathan  Guenot 


Dale  Stangil 


Ronald  Leturgey 


Albert  Polovich,  Jr. 


Evan  Kimball; 
owner,  James  Brock 


Kenneth  Gable 


Vernon  Keck 


Dennis  Klabik 


Bill  Peterson 


Richard  Ori 


Carl  Shank 


Gerald  Thomas 


James  E.  Brill 


Winfield  Miller 


Ron  Wordon 


Anton  Schwarz 


John  Schroder 


M.  A.  DiPiano 


Earl  Donley 


Thomas  Paxson,  Jr. 


Robert  Clark 

I 


Marvin  K.  Zimmerman 


Dennis  Pehrson 


Henry  Baldassari,  Jr. 


RUSHING  HEADLONG  FROM  THE  blast  behind  him,  the  big  buck  came  out  of  nowhere.  I 
aimed,  squeezed.  The  300  Savage  hardly  budged  in  my  hands. 


Top  Typical  Whitetail  of  the  ’83  Program  . . . 

No  Passing  the  Buck 

By  Lewis  Black 


O SAY  THE  buck  walked  out  of 
the  thicket  and  into  my  fire  would 
make  this  story  short,  sweet  and  mostly 
true.  But  that  would  neither  be  enough 
nor  tell  it  all.  Every  successful  hunt 
takes  luek  and  skill.  Both  were  with  me. 

Every  year  I trap  fox  for  two  weeks 
prior  to  buck  season.  Before  dawn  and 
at  dark,  the  Beaver  County  woods  are 
almost  silent,  and  I have  favorite  places 
where  I listen,  taste  the  air  and  smell 
the  things  I can  not  see.  When  there  is 
light  enough,  I keep  elose  watch  for 
deer. 

The  weeks  before  the  79  season  were 
no  different.  Three  mornings  I spotted 
an  8-point  with  an  almost  perfect  rack 
of  unblemished  white  antlers.  He  was 
a beauty;  not  large,  but  fine.  I would 
have  stalked  him  for  my  hunt  but,  on 
the  fourth  morning,  I saw  the  other 


buck  — the  biggest  buck  I’d  ever  seen, 
and  as  it  turned  out,  one  of  the  biggest 
bucks  anyone  had  ever  seen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Every  day  after,  until  the  end  of  trap- 
ping season,  I tracked  this  buck  and 
learned  the  patterns  he  followed.  He 
ran  always  with  four  does  and  one 
smaller  buck,  traveling  the  same  trails, 
lingering  in  the  same  clearings. 

On  the  season  opener,  I strayed  from 
habit  and  did  not  place  a friend  or 
brother  on  the  stand  I expected  to  offer 
the  best  shot.  I took  the  spot  myself,  but 
placed  the  others  on  good  crossings.  My 
brothers  each  waited  within  200  yards 
of  me,  and  my  friend  watched  the  clear- 
ing where  I expected  the  8-point  to 
appear. 

Deer  moved  well  that  day,  and  shots 
rang  loud  and  often.  Ten  minutes  into 
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WITH  A SCORE  OF  174-1,  my  deer  was  the 
number  one  typical  in  the  1983  program.  Few 
hunters  will  ever  know  the  feeling  that  gave 
me. 


the  hunt,  my  friend  fired.  The  shot 
cracked  the  dry  November  air  and 
melted  to  the  ground.  No  second  dis- 
charge or  whoop  of  victory  followed. 
No  stark  white  rack  came  rushing 
through  the  brush. 

My  buddy  had  just  missed  the  8- 
point.  He  told  me  of  it  later,  of  how  he’d 
admired  it  an  instant  too  long,  know- 
ing— even  as  he  pulled  the  trigger — that 
the  moment  had  passed  and  the  buck 
was  not  his. 

“Critter  knew  it,  too,”  he  said  later, 
as  we  loaded  his  nice  7-point  into  the 
trunk  of  the  car.  “Buck  took  off,  all 
right,  but  he  sure  wasn’t  running  for  his 
life.” 

But  waiting  in  the  woods  that  morn- 
ing, it  wasn’t  enough  for  the  echo  to 
flatten  away.  I wanted  a follow-up  to 
the  shot.  I wanted  to  know  my  big  buck 
hadn’t  wandered  from  his  usual  rounds 
into  range  of  my  friend’s  high-powered 


scope.  When  thirty  seconds  had  passed 
without  further  commotion,  I began  to 
figure  the  incident  a miss.  Several  more 
half-minutes  went  by,  and  no  bright 
cap  came  to  wave  me  over  for  cheers 
and  muscle  work.  I tried  imagining 
which  of  the  common  six  or  eight  tales 
of  woe  we’d  be  hearing  at  day’s  end. 

Shots  sounded  along  the  ridge  in 
either  direction.  Other  rounds  sounded 
off  east.  Every  boom,  no  matter  how 
distant,  grated  a little  bit  more.  By 
8:30  a.m.  I had  real  doubts  concerning 
my  choice  of  location.  I was  in  the 
state’s  best  hunting  territory;  each  new 
flurry  of  shots  further  convinced  me  of 
that  fact.  But  having  seen  nothing 
larger  than  a gray  squirrel  with  a 
threadbare  tail,  I considered  sidling 
north  along  the  ridge. 

I waited,  though  not  out  of  patience 
or  indecision.  I waited  because  I was 
sure  — certain  as  only  instinct  and 
twenty  years  of  skinning  whitetails  can 
make  a man. 

Then  at  9:15,  I knew  I was  right.  A 
shot  rang  out  about  300  yards  downhol- 
low  from  where  I stood.  Two  doe  burst 
through  the  rhododendron,  crossed  the 
small  clearing  and  vanished  in  the 
laurel  on  the  other  side. 

I didn’t  move.  I didn’t  breathe.  I only 
knew  that  ten  other  hunters  waited 
within  a quarter-mile  radius.  And  this 
I understood  without  thinking. 

Out  of  Nowhere 

Then  came  the  ruckus  of  the  big  buck 
in  flight.  Rushing  headlong  from  the 
blast  behind  him,  he  hit  my  view  out 
of  nowhere,  a wave  of  muscle  surging 
toward  me  through  the  scope.  The  chest 
heaved,  and  I squeezed.  The  300  Savage 
hardly  budged  in  my  hands. 

The  hunt  was  over,  my  scouting  had 
paid  off,  the  monster  10-point  lay  dead 
at  my  feet. 

It  was  warm  that  day,  and  hauling 
the  buck  made  us  sweat  like  summer. 
Traffic  jammed  as  we  loaded  him.  My 
buddy ’d  shot  the  7-point  with  a 15-inch 
spread  just  minutes  before  1 leveled  my 
buck.  Each  was  impressive  in  his  own 
right.  Together  they  were  awesome. 
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It  wasn’t  until  much  later,  when  I 
heard  about  the  Game  Commission’s 
trophy  program  and  had  my  buck 
scored,  that  I realized  just  how  big  he 
was.  With  a score  of  174-1,  he  was  the 
number  one  typical  whitetail  in  the 
1983  measuring  program.  Few  hunters 
will  ever  know  the  feeling  that  gave  me. 

I spend  much  of  my  life  in  the  woods. 
As  a raw  fur  buyer  and  a sportsman. 
I’ve  hunted  and  trapped  during  most  of 
my  years.  By  age  12, 1 was  tracking.  I’d 
learned  just  the  basics,  but  they’d 


taught  me  respect.  My  father,  well,  he 
taught  me  wildlife  stood  on  par  with 
schooling  — right  after  God  and  family. 
My  brothers  showed  me  hunting  as  a 
challenge  and  a sport. 

When  I aimed  at  the  buck,  I knew 
there’d  be  no  second  chance.  Every- 
thing rode  on  that  one  shot.  Even  at  age 
36,  I’m  still  the  kid.  Had  I missed,  no 
second-rate  story  would  have  made  it 
come  right.  My  father  and  brothers 
would  have  nagged  me  on  home.  But 
I didn’t  miss. 


Squat,  Jump  or  Run 

A wild  rabbit’s  first  line  of  defense  against  a predator  is  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground 
and  remain  absolutely  still.  If  that  doesn’t  work,  a wild  rabbit  can  jump  a distance 
of  at  least  eight  feet,  clear  obstacles  five  feet  high,  and  reach  speeds  of  more  than 
40  miles  an  hour. 
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Ralph  Stoltenberg,  Jr. 


Alton  Dengler 


Richard  Milbert 


Joseph  Kenny 


Peter  Sott 


John  Lahm 
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Paul  Barr,  Jr. 


Bill  Johnston 


William  Bishop 


Paul  Busshaus 


Edward  Craig 


Harold  Moore 


Edward  Slimick 


Ed  McCauslin  with  deer 
taken  by  his  brother  Fred 


James  R.  Finn 


Bill  Scimio 


Robert  Szopo  took  buc 
shown  by  Don  Kittner 


A.  J.  Myers  took  buck 
shown  by  Tom  Tanski 


John  J.  Mitchell  and  friend 


Some  Trophies  Don’t  Come  Easy,  As  I 
Learned  In  Bagging  the  ’83  Scoring  Program’s . . . 

Best  Bow  Buck 

By  Wayne  Edwards 

As  told  to  Pat  Campana 


I SMELLED  the  musk  of  autumn 
damp  leaves.  Storms  had  pretty  well 
soaked  the  area  the  previous  night  and, 
by  the  look  of  the  sky,  more  rain  would 
fdl  before  it  got  much  later.  I shifted 
forward  on  the  fold-up  seat.  My  watch 
read  4:40.  A chipmunk  erupted  ten  feet 
away,  running  like  a coon  with  a hound 
on  his  tail.  I tried  not  to  think  about  this 
being  the  fourth  Monday  of  the  1981 
archery  season.  I had  to  shoot  my  buck 
within  the  next  five  days,  for  1 didn’t 
know  where  I’d  find  the  perseverance 
to  track  the  same  rack  for  the  third  year 
running. 

If  he’s  gonna  show,  it’ll  have  to  be 
soon,  I thought.  I should  have  moved 
then,  stood  and  closed  up  the  camp 
stool  to  make  ready  for  any  shot  that 
came.  It’s  true  what  they  say  about 
hindsight.  Anyway,  I was  still  down  on 
that  canvas,  worrying  about  how  I was 
going  to  get  through  the  next  year, 
when  the  buck  walked  into  view. 

I glimpsed  movement  over  my  right 
shoulder,  then  the  tip  of  an  antler.  I was 
easing  up,  folding  the  seat  as  I stood, 
when  the  tip  of  his  ear  came  into  sight. 
I froze,  part  of  my  mind  thanking  the 
Red  Gods  that  the  stool  braces  didn’t 
stick  because  of  the  dampness.  The 
buck  kept  walking. 

He  stopped  at  15  yards,  still  behind 
a screen  of  limbs,  raising  his  head  to  test 
the  air.  I was  standing  now,  slowly  posi- 
tioning for  the  kill,  when  he  moved  off 
to  a scrape  just  beyond  my  shooting 
alley.  If  he  kept  to  that  direction,  I 
wouldn’t  get  a shot.  He  took  another 
three  steps  and  hesitated. 

Don’t  run  from  me  now,  I thought. 
I could  feel  his  indecision.  Then  it  was 


gone.  Some  change  in  the  air  or  maybe 
the  impulse  of  some  half-formed  mem- 
ory turned  his  steps  back  down  the  trail. 
I drew  back  the  bow.  . . . 

He  filled  the  small  clearing,  yet 
moved  so  swiftly  that  I questioned  what 
I had  seen.  It  was  summer,  1979.  He 
was  a massive  8-pointer  in  velvet  then, 
broad  shouldered  and  heavy  necked 
under  the  weight  of  his  rack. 

I hunt  the  border  of  a State  Game 
Lands  where  Lawrence  Gounty  woods 
surround  a few  houses  and  the  Neshan- 
nock  Creek  runs  foamy  in  the  spring. 
I call  the  deer  of  this  area  urban  dwell- 
ers. They  know  the  sight  and  smell  and 
sounds  of  humans,  know  how  to  avoid 
us.  I’ve  learned  to  make  the  best  of 
everything  — scrapes,  rubs,  tracks,  any 
sign  I find  — because  these  deer  stay  put 
when  they  know  a human’s  near. 

I scouted  all  summer  and  into  the  fall 
of  the  ’79  season,  but  I couldn’t  make 
a schedule  on  that  buck.  He’d  be  in  the 
area  for  a day,  maybe  two.  Then  he’d 
disappear. 

Frustrated 

I was  fascinated,  frustrated.  I 
wanted  him,  and  he  eluded  me.  By  sea- 
son’s end.  I’d  seen  him  only  once  — 
when  circumstances  held  no  chance  for 
a shot. 

The  next  year  proved  better.  I found 
a small  trail  with  a few  old  scrapes  near 
it,  a large  clean  scrape  on  it,  and  a good 
tree  to  shoot  from.  After  checking  sev- 
eral lanes,  the  day  before  the  season’s 
opener,  I placed  my  portable  stand. 

An  old  doe  and  two  fawns  came  by. 
I passed  on  a small  6-pointer  twice.  He 
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JUST  BEFORE  quitting  time  he  came  in  — 
right  down  the  trail,  but  I wasn’t  ready.  His 
approach  caught  me  huddling  into  my  rain 
suit,  and  when  I moved  he  was  gone. 


didn’t  even  tempt  me.  Three  does 
walked  in,  and  I learned  how  to  wait. 
Then,  when  I did  see  him,  I couldn’t 
get  a shot.  But  I was  sure  he’d  be  back. 

I trusted  to  fate,  who  played  me  true. 
But  I wasn’t  ready.  That  big  buck  — 
his  rack  looked  enormous  now  — came 
right  down  the  trail.  Just  before  quit- 
ting time,  he  came  in. 

It  had  rained  hard  for  several  days, 
and  his  approach  caught  me  sitting, 
huddled  down  into  the  cover  of  my  rain 
suit.  I shifted  my  weight  onto  one  leg. 
He  caught  the  motion  and  was  off. 
Gone.  Kaput.  I blew  a fat  bead  of 
water  off  the  tip  of  my  nose. 

He  came  back  one  other  time  that 
season,  to  tease  me,  I think.  It  was 
Wednesday,  a week  later  and  every- 
thing looked  good.  A cold  front  was 
coming.  The  deer  moved  early.  At  5:25 
he  came  in  the  trail.  I was  ready  — over 
ready. 

A doe  had  passed  through  not  twenty 


minutes  earlier.  She’d  worked  the 
scrape  and  left.  The  buck  obliged  by 
moving  downwind  of  where  she’d  been. 
I shot.  That  ended  my  season. 

I saw  a small  buck,  three  more  does. 
But  I went  home  empty-handed.  No 
other  deer  was  going  to  satisfy  me.  I 
would  hunt  that  buck  for  the  duration. 
I had  some  vague  image  of  us  growing 
old  together  — man  and  beast  both  turn- 
ing gray  as  we  aged  through  successive 
seasons  of  sheer  cussed  ness. 

Source  of  Amusement 

The  situation  became  a source  of 
neighborhood  amusement.  “Tell  us 
another  tracking  story,  Wayne.  We 
want  to  hear  about  the  ‘big  buck,’  the 
one  that  got  away.” 

By  the  ’81  archery  season,  my  sense 
of  humor  was  shaky.  The  situation 
wasn’t  a game  anymore.  Tracking 
wasn’t  exciting,  it  was  almost  my  pro- 
fession. This  year  was  the  grudge 
match,  and  I was  deadly  earnest. 

The  buck  was  making  his  usual 
rounds,  but  never  on  a schedule.  The 
first  week  brought  sign  but  no  deer.  The 
next  week  I saw  three  does  and  two 
small  bucks.  I was  beginning  to  think 
even  a miss  would  be  better  than  wait- 
ing. 

With  vacation  the  third  week,  I 
hunted  each  morning.  During  midday, 
I scouted.  Come  evening,  I was  back  on 
my  stand. 

The  big  buck  came  in  Wednesday. 
He  was  roaming  with  a buddy  and 
wouldn’t  venture  near  enough  for  a 
shot.  I could  count  five  long  heavy 
points  on  each  side.  For  a quarter-hour 
they  loitered,  feeding.  I willed  the  buck 
closer. 

A small  7-point  stopped  in  front  of 
the  stand,  offering  as  near  a sure  thing 
as  an  archer  ever  gets.  I considered  him 
as  bait  and  went  back  to  watching  my 
buck.  By  that  time  I thought  of  the  crit- 
ter as  mine.  And  if  he  wasn’t,  I was  sure 
he’d  become  no  one  else’s.  . . . 

Now,  I held  the  bow  at  full  draw,  ex- 
pecting the  buck  to  stop  in  front  of  the 
stand.  He  didn’t,  so  I followed  with  the 
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bow.  Another  three  steps  and  he’d  be 
beyond  my  shooting  lane.  With  only  a 
few  days  left  in  the  season,  I couldn’t 
pass  on  this  chance.  The  arrow  left  the 
bow,  hit  high,  left  of  the  spine,  and 
sunk  to  the  fletch. 

Sloppy  shot.  The  big  buck  hit  the 
brush  like  a truck  slamming  a stone 
wall.  He  was  dead  on  his  feet,  but  he 
should  have  been  deader. 

The  ground  where  he’d  been  stand- 
ing held  tracks  and  a couple  drops  of 
blood.  My  watch  read  5:05,  and  the  sky 
showed  pretty  gray.  I marked  the  spot 
and  left  to  gather  some  friends  to  help 
me  find  him. 

We  were  heading  back  to  the  woods 
by  6 o’clock.  The  sky  looked  like  slate; 
still  the  rain  held  off. 

“I  hope  we  make  it  in  time,”  I said. 

“Course  we  will.  You  don’t  think 
we’d  let  this  buck  of  yours  get  away 
again,  do  you?  No,  sir.  We’ll  find  him 
and  take  him  home  and  then  we’ll  sit 
around  and  admire  him.” 

I felt  pretty  good  right  then.  The 
buck  couldn’t  have  gone  far,  so  we 
should  find  him  without  trouble. 

I was  too  soon  with  the  self-congrat- 
ulations. Right  then,  the  sky  opened  up. 
Rain  fell  so  hard  the  drops  rebounded 
a good  three  inches  after  hitting  the 
hood.  We  might  have  been  sitting 
under  an  iron  bucket  from  the  noise 
that  water  made. 

“All  he  wrote  just  washed  away. 
Impossible  for  any  blood  trail  to  be  left 
after  this  lets  up.” 

“Maybe  some  tracks,  though,”  I said. 

“Never  know.”  My  friend  looked  out 
the  windshield,  rubbing  an  open  palm 
against  his  knee,  the  way  he  always 
does  when  worried. 

No  Blood 

The  rain  let  up  some.  We  found  the 
stand  with  no  trouble,  but  no  blood. 
We  followed  him  50  yards  by  the 
tracks. 

“He  made  a sharp  right,”  I said.  “I 
heard  him.  Sounded  like  a bulldozer. 
He  went  right.  I know.  I heard.” 

No  one  found  sign,  so  we  circled. 
Rain  kept  falling,  and  we  circled. 
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Again.  And  again.  It  was  full  dark  now. 

“Wayne,  buddy,  come  on.  We’re  go- 
ing home.” 

“One  more  time  . . .” 

“It’s  late.” 

“Just  once  ...” 

“No,”  said  my  friend.  “We’re  going 
home.  All  of  us.  The  buck’s  gonna  be 
here  in  the  morning.” 

Once  home,  I changed  into  dry 
clothes  and  called  Mike  Wheale,  a close 
friend  and  waterways  patrolman  for 
Allegheny  County.  He  said  he’d  meet 
me  at  first  light. 

I shot  the  buck  a dozen  times  that 
night  and,  all  but  once,  he  turned  sharp 
right.  He  had  to  be  dead.  The  arrow 
had  sunk  deep,  and  I knew  where  he 
was.  I just  couldn’t  find  him. 

I was  in  the  woods  before  dawn, 
waiting  for  enough  light  to  see  more 
than  my  hand  in  front  of  my  face. 
Everything  was  wet,  but  the  rain  had 
stopped.  I’d  heard  it  quit. 

Mike  made  it  plenty  early.  I pointed 
out  the  shooting  alleys  and  the  direction 
the  buck  had  to  have  gone. 

MY  FRIENDS  insisted  we’d  find  him.  Then  the 
slate-colored  sky  opened  up  and  rain  fell  so 
hard  we  knew  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
blood  trail  to  last. 


MY  TROPHY’S  score  of  153  qualifies  him  for 
Pope  and  Young,  besides  making  him  the 
best  archery  buck  in  Pennsylvania’s  1983 
measuring  program. 

“Let’s  circle  from  where  I marked 
him  down.” 

I was  kicking  a patch  of  brush  taller 
than  my  head  when  Mike  yelled.  He’d 
found  the  buck,  belly  down  and  sur- 
rounded by  cover.  We’d  passed  the  spot 


several  times  in  the  dark,  but  the  laurel 
was  too  thick  to  have  shown  even  the 
form. 

He  tipped  the  scales  at  212  pounds, 
field-dressed.  After  the  job  we  had 
dragging  him  out,  I wasn’t  surprised. 
Due  to  his  having  lain  overnight,  I lost 
some  meat.  Much  less  than  I’d  ex- 
pected, though. 

The  butcher,  said  he’d  never  seen  such 
a deer.  My  previously  doubting  friends 
were  inclined  to  agree.  In  fact,  it  was 
these  friends  who  convinced  me  to  have 
my  buck  scored.  They  kept  telling  me 
what  a trophy  he  was.  In  my  mind, 
he’d  always  been  unique,  but  I didn’t 
expect  that  would  make  him  special  in 
any  broader  sense.  Still,  I knew  he  was 
big. 

So  when  the  Game  Commission  an- 
nounced its  scoring  program  for  April, 
1983,  I had  him  measured.  As  it  turned 
out,  he  was  the  biggest  archery  trophy 
of  the  program,  with  a score  of  153,  a 
score  that  also  qualifies  him  for  the 
Pope  and  Young  book  of  North 
American  bowhunting  trophies. 

I’m  proud  of  this  buck.  Proud  of  his 
size,  and  proud  that  he  didn’t  come 
easy. 


Miller  Succeeds  Fichtner 


Arden  D.  Fichtner  John  R.  Miller 

John  R.  Miller,  game  land  manage- 
ment group  supervisor  in  the  North- 
west Division,  has  succeeded  Arden 
Fichtner  as  assistant  supervisor  for  land 
management  in  that  division.  Fichtner 
retired  after  more  than  34  years  of 
service. 


Miller  is  a native  of  Somerset.  After 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Army,  he  worked 
for  the  former  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  before 
enrolling  with  the  Game  Commission’s 
ninth  class  in  1958.  He  served  as  a game 
protector  in  Crawford  and  Venango 
counties  for  fourteen  years,  was  a land 
management  officer,  and  Pittman- 
Robertson  Area  Leader  in  the  North- 
west Division. 

Fichtner,  a Hyndman  native,  was 
an  Air  Force  gunner  in  the  European 
Theater  during  WWII.  He  worked  for 
the  Food  and  Cover  Corps  before  be- 
coming a member  of  the  PGC’s  eighth 
class  in  1956.  He  was  a game  protector, 
P-R  Area  Leader,  and  land  manage- 
ment assistant  before  retiring. 
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Carl  Hartman 


On  the  Number  1 Nontypical . . . 

The  Eyes  Have  It 

By  Richard  Carl 


Some  eyes  you  never  notice,  others 
you'd  like  to  forget.  Once  in  awhile 
yours  meet  a pair  that  bring  memories 
to  mind  so  that,  for  an  instant,  it  seems 
you're  back  at  the  beginning  where 
things  have  just  started.  That’s  the  way 
it  goes  with  this  big  nontypical  buck  of 
mine.  One  good  look  into  the  eyes  of  the 
mount  and  I'm  back  on  stand  during 
the  1982  season  . . . 

WEDNESDAY  morning  I hunted 
“Uncle  Oops”  land  outside  of 
Paxinos  in  Northumberland  County.  I 
knew  Ed  be  able  to  hunt  only  until 
about  11  o’clock,  as  I had  a business  ap- 
pointment in  Shamokin  at  noon.  I try 
to  limit  my  work  during  deer  season, 
but  being  a self-employed  general  con- 
tractor means  I often  have  to  meet 
someone  else’s  schedule.  1 had  hunted 
around  Elysburg  on  opening  day  and 
Tuesday,  with  no  luck,  though  I knew 
there  were  deer  in  the  area.  I decided 
to  give  it  a try  somewhere  else  on  Wed- 
nesday morning. 

Nothing  moved  in  the  early  hours, 
and  I was  wishing  I had  time  to  do 
some  scouting  but  I had  to  head  for 
town.  Back  in  my  ’74  Eord  pickup,  I 
had  driven  scarcely  a mile  toward 
Shamokin  when  a buck  with  a rack  like 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  crossed  the 
blacktop  ahead  of  me  and  disappeared 
in  a field  of  standing  corn.  My  jaw  must 
have  dropped.  I’d  never  seen  antlers 
like  that  on  a deer.  He  must  stay  on  the 
water  company  grounds,  I thought. 
Any  animal  that  big  had  to  know  which 
lands  were  posted.  Reluctantly,  I drove 
on  to  make  my  appointment,  but  even 
while  my  prospective  customer  and  I 
were  talking,  I was  thinking  about  that 
buck. 

I packed  a thermos  of  coffee  and  a 


boiled  ham  and  swiss  sandwich  before 
dawn  the  next  morning.  Too  anxious 
for  breakfast,  I was  on  the  road  before 
5 o’clock,  the  aroma  of  my  cigar  waft- 
ing through  the  cab.  I smoked  slowly 
to  enjoy  the  taste  while  I could  as  I 
never  smoke  while  on  stand. 

The  30-minute  drive  seemed  to  take 
hours.  When  I got  to  the  spot  where  the 
buck  had  crossed,  I parked  and  climbed 
to  the  third  bench,  carrying  my  heavy 
Woolrich  jacket  to  keep  from  perspir- 
ing too  much.  When  I selected  a stand 
I was  careful  to  stay  below  the  red-and- 
white  signs  marking  water  company 
land. 

The  sun  struggled  to  rise,  making 
faint  progress  against  the  darkness  over 
the  ridge.  I took  a few  deep  breaths, 
savoring  the  chill  of  morning  against 
my  damp  neck.  The  silhouette  of  a deer 
moved  in  the  field  below.  Doe,  I 
thought.  I loaded  my  bolt  action  M700 
Remington  and  set  the  scope  on  3x.  The 
rifle  was  over  thirteen  years  old  but, 
like  my  beat-up  Eord,  had  never  failed 
me. 

Seven  Doe 

Squirrels  started  chattering  and  mov- 
ing down  from  the  branches.  To  my 
right,  seven  doe  crossed  toward  the 
company  land.  A little  later,  another 
caravan  wound  up  the  mountain. 

Sunrise  drifted  past  the  horizon,  and 
I caught  a glimpse  of  a deer  near  my 
edge  of  the  clearing,  neck  bent  low.  Its 
head  lifted,  froze  motionless  for  long 
seconds,  then  the  animal  snorted 
loudly.  As  I shouldered  my  rifle  to  study 
its  head,  the  creature  pivoted  toward 
the  road  and  disappeared. 

Within  the  hour,  I counted  eleven 
more  doe.  I drank  a cup  of  coffee, 
checked  my  watch.  I had  told  my  wife 
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Lois  that  I’d  be  home  by  noon  to  finish 
up  some  work. 

When  the  sun  rose  well  above  the 
oaks  that  the  gypsy  moth  had  laid  bare 
earlier  in  the  year,  I started  picking  my 
way  downhill.  I shoved  a third  of  the 
sandwich,  now  crushed  and  curling, 
into  my  mouth  and  wondered  where 
that  monster  buck  had  gone.  He  was  no 
youngster;  his  size  told  me  that.  I 
figured  he’d  learned  from  experience  to 
stay  under  cover  during  daylight  hours. 
Nearing  the  stand  of  small  pines  just 
above  the  cornfield,  I paused  to  finish 
the  last  of  my  sandwich  and  to  shove 
the  empty  plastic  bag  into  my  jacket 
pocket.  Then  I took  a good  look  into  the 
field. 

About  mid-patch  the  stalks  were 
swaying,  and  the  movement  rippled 
downrow.  Suddenly  a massive  rack  ap- 
peared, cutting  through  the  corn  like  a 
snowplow.  I couldn’t  see  the  deer,  only 
the  rack.  I felt  excitement  surge  through 
me,  and  fought  it  down.  I rested  the 
Remington  on  the  low  branch  of  a pine, 
snugged  the  butt  into  the  hollow  of  my 
shoulder.  For  what  seemed  half  a life- 
time, I waited,  crosshairs  on  the  edge 


of  the  row  scarcely  twenty  steps  away. 
The  dry  gold  of  the  stalls  parted.  He 
came  out  of  the  corn,  looked  right  at 
me,  paused  and  started. 

I felt  many  things,  but  had  no  time 
to  consider  them.  Now,  looking  back, 
I think  that  was  the  first  I ever  felt  in 
awe  of  anything.  Size  and  bearing  over- 
whelm my  memory,  just  as  desire  and 
challenge  guided  my  eye. 

My  rifle  cracked,  and  the  150-grain 
bullet  slammed  into  his  neck.  He  fell  on 
the  spot. 

Biggest  Rack 

In  moments  I was  standing  over  the 
biggest  rack  I’d  seen  in  a quarter-cen- 
tury of  hunting.  It  seemed  unreal.  The 
deer,  too,  was  huge,  obviously  old,  and 
his  ribs  protruded  despite  the  massive 
frame.  His  gray,  bleached-out  face 
seemed  too  small  for  all  that  bulk. 

When  I had  absorbed  the  fact  that 
the  deer  was  real  and  I’d  bagged  him, 
I emptied  my  rifle  and  laid  it  across  his 
back.  I searched  along  my  belt  for  my 
knife,  pulled  it  from  its  sheath  and  took 
off  my  Woolrich.  When  I had  finished 
field-dressing  the  animal,  I placed  the 
heart  in  the  sandwich  bag,  attached  my 
tag  and  prepared  myself  for  dragging. 
I weighed  160  pounds.  He  was  notice- 
ably heavier.  His  huge  rack  made  a nat- 
ural handle,  so  I had  no  need  for  the 
rope  Td  left  under  the  seat  of  the 
pickup. 

Progress  was  slow,  but  I eventually 
got  him  near  the  road.  I left  him  con- 
cealed in  the  third  row  of  corn  and 
went  for  the  truck.  There,  I lit  a cigar 
and  took  a break  to  catch  my  thoughts. 
I wondered  how  I’d  get  him  in  my 
truck.  Three  doe  watched  from  the 
chop-offs  across  the  road.  I wondered 
if  they’d  been  his  harem. 

After  awhile,  I drove  back,  backed 
the  truck  against  the  bank  and  went  to 
pull  in  the  buck.  The  front  end  of  the 
vehicle  stuck  onto  the  highway  and,  in 
about  three  minutes,  a hunter  on  his 
way  to  Bear  Gap  almost  clobbered  the 
grill.  Panting  and  struggling  with  the 
buck,  I looked  up  to  see  this  guy  just 
staring  in  amazement. 
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FIELD-DRESSED,  my  buck  weighed  178  lbs., 
and  when  measured  its  score  was  197-0, 
which  gave  it  first  place  in  the  non-typical 
category. 

My  wife  reacted  the  same  way  when 
I got  home.  So  did  my  friend  Web 
when  I called  him  to  help  me  hang  the 
deer.  Content  to  just  display  my  prize, 
I grinned  at  the  well-wishers  who 
nagged  me  to  weigh  him.  Still,  coer- 
cion eventually  won  out.  I took  him  to 
the  Academy  Sports  Center  in  Mount 
Carmel. 

News  of  such  success  travels  like 
lightning.  At  least  thirty  hunters  were 
on  hand  to  greet  me.  They’d  heard  of 
the  kill  and  had  come  to  see  it  for  them- 
selves. 

Field-dressed,  the  buck  weighed  178 
pounds.  The  attendant  was  able  to 
hang  a ring  on  22  points.  The  brow 
tines  stand  symmetrical,  but  the  others 
vary  somewhat.  By  Boone  and  Crockett 
standards,  it  was  classed  a 19-point. 
Examination  of  a molar  by  a Game 
Commission  biologist  put  the  age  at  4V^2 
years. 

A good  50  pictures  were  snapped  that 
night  and  the  following  morning  by 
friends,  fellow  hunters,  the  local  news- 
paper. I unstrung  the  carcass  reluc- 
tantly and  took  it  to  Dave  Adams  in 
Bear  Gap  for  butchering.  Because  of 
the  deer’s  age,  most  of  the  meat  became 
sausage. 


When  the  rack  was  measured  by 
Game  Commission  personnel  in  April 
of  last  year,  it  scored  197-0.  That  gave 
it  first  place  in  the  nontypical  category 
for  the  1983  program. 

The  mounted  head  now  hangs  on  my 
living  room  wall  where  1 can  see  it 
every  day.  1 find  it  impossible  to  w'alk 
through  that  room  without  recalling 
the  morning  1 bagged  him.  And  look- 
ing at  the  eyes  always  makes  me  re- 
member. 


SppftA  in  Stk^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  n<r.  from  Game  Commission) 

Ruger  No.  1,  by  J.D.  Clayton,  Blacksmith  Corporation,  Box  424,  Southport,  CT  06490, 
192  pp.,  $41.50  delivered.  A complete,  up-to-date  compilation  of  data  and  historical  infor- 
mation on  one  of  the  finest  rifles  ever  made.  Since  its  introduction  in  1966  this  rifle  has 
become  popular  among  hunters  enamored  with  its  classic  style— and,  possibly  even 
more  so,  with  the  traditional  challenges  inherent  in  hunting  with  a single  shot  rifle  — and 
collectors  who  appreciate  the  high  quality  and  artistic  workmanship  so  obvious  in  these 
shooting  arms.  This  book  will  appeal  to  shooting  buffs,  and  become  an  authoritative 
reference  for  the  collectors. 

Pointing  Dogs:  Care  and  Training  of  all  Pointing  Breeds,  by  Kenneth  C.  Roebuck, 
Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105, 182  pp.,  $12.95.  Begin- 
ning with  selecting  the  puppy,  many  helpful  tips  tell  how  to  get  the  most  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction  from  the  pointing  breeds.  Equipment,  housing  And  training  instructions  are 
all  covered  in  an  easy  to  follow  manner  and  amply  supplemented  with  over  100  sequen- 
tially arranged  photographs  illustrating  proven  training  procedures. 
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Well  Behaved 

CENTRE  COUNTY -Soon  after 
stocking  pheasants  here,  one  of  the 
roosters  strayed  into  downtown  Belle- 
fonte  and  ended  up,  somehow,  in 
Schaeffer’s  hardware  store.  But  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  Game  Commission, 
he  was  a well  behaved  pheasant.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  employes  held  up  an 
empty  box  and  the  bird  immediately 
flew  inside,  repackaged  for  delivery 
back  to  the  wild.  So  if  you  noticed 
hunters  carrying  boxes  instead  of  shot- 
guns around  Bellefonte  this  year,  now 
you  know  why.  — DGP  Jack  Weaver, 
Bellefonte. 


People  Problems 

CAMERON  COUNTY -My  depu- 
ties and  I spent  nearly  500  hours  an- 
swering bear  complaints  last  year,  and 
approximately  half  that  time  was  spent 
trapping  so  called  “tame”  bears,  bears 
that  had  become  pests  or  nuisances  be- 
cause people  were  feeding  them.  Feed- 
ing bears,  especially  feeding  them  by 
hand,  is  dangerous.  Bears  are  magnifi- 
cent animals  until  people  turn  them 
into  pests.  Respect  the  bears;  please 
don’t  feed  them.  — DGP  Joe  Carlos, 
Driftwood. 


Now  She  Knows 

LYCOMING  COUNTY -An  elderly 
woman  recently  called  Banks  Smith, 
superintendent  of  our  Loyalsock  pheas- 
ant farm,  inquiring  about  the  Game 
Commission’s  eagle  restoration  pro- 
gram. She  was  apparently  upset  with 
the  Game  Commission.  She  just 
couldn’t  understand  why  we  would 
spend  all  that  time  and  money  to  ob- 
tain and  raise  these  eagles  and  then 
“hack  them  up.”  She  said  she  was  even 
considering  checking  to  see  if  the  Game 
Commission  couldn’t  be  prosecuted. 
Banks  had  his  hands  full  trying  to 
explain  that  the  birds  weren’t  being  cut 
up,  that  the  word  “hack”  meant  to 
release  these  birds  back  to  a wild  state. 
After  he  finally  got  the  message  and 
program  explained,  the  woman  com- 
mended the  Game  Commission  for 
their  fine  efforts.  — DGP  Dan  Marks, 
Williamsport. 

Can’t  Blame  Him 

Again  we  have  lost  land  which  had 
been  available  for  public  hunting,  due 
totally  to  the  arrogant  behavior  of  some 
“would-be  sportsmen.”  When  they 
were  confronted  by  the  landowner  for 
littering,  hunting  without  permission 
and  hunting  after  hours  (well  into  the 
night),  they  became  obstinate.  This  oc- 
curred on  several  different  occasions 
and  by  different  individuals.  Finally, 
after  the  landowner’s  dusk-to-dawn 
light  was  shot  out  one  night,  he  decided 
that  the  general  public  was  no  longer 
welcome  on  his  land.  The  result  is  that 
his  land  was  taken  out  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  Farm  Game 
Program  and  is  now  posted.  This  type 
of  behavior  within  the  hunting  frater- 
nity gives  the  entire  sport  of  hunting  a 
bad  reputation,  and  we’re  all  paying 
the  price.  — LMO  Jerry  Becker,  DuBois. 
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Hard  to  Please 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY- 1 think  some 
people  ean  never  be  satisfied.  On  the 
opening  day  of  the  regular  small  game 
season  I was  asked  by  one  in  a family 
of  three  where  all  the  game  was,  yet  the 
youngest  had  his  limit  in  pheasants,  a 
single  bird  was  in  another’s  game  bag, 
and  they  had  two  rabbits.  The  epitome 
was  reached  later  in  the  day  when  I 
asked  a fellow  how  the  hunting  had 
been  and  he  replied,  “Nothing  like  it 
used  to  be,”  whereupon  I found  out  he 
had  missed  four  roosters  in  addition  to 
the  one  he  had  in  his  game  bag.  — DGP 
Scott  R.  Bills,  Millersburg. 


The  Last  Word 

WAYNE  COUNTY -Since  game 
protectors  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to 
be  two  or  more  places  at  the  same  time, 
we  were  each  provided  with  a tele- 
phone answering  device  to  take  calls 
while  we  are  in  the  field.  These  devices 
have  enabled  us  to  better  serve  the 
general  public,  but  not  everybody  can 
be  pleased.  One  recent  caller  was  sur- 
prised when  the  recorder  answered  his 
call,  but  instead  of  leaving  a message 
or  a phone  number  so  his  call  could  be 
returned,  he  left  a three-minute  record- 
ing of  an  argument  with  his  wife  — 
they  were  discussing  whether  or  not  he 
should  talk  to  the  recorder.  — DGP 
Donald  R.  Schauer,  Honesdale. 


Hardly 

CLARION  COUNTY -Sometime 
between  October  26  and  October  29, 
last  year,  a person  or  persons  shot  and 
killed  twin  albino  deer.  One  was  shot 
with  a small  caliber  rifle  and  the  other 
with  a shotgun.  Both  had  been  dead  for 
too  long  to  make  use  of  the  meat  or 
hides.  Without  the  help  of  someone 
who  saw  this  violation  take  place, 
chances  of  apprehending  the  killers  are 
nil.  And  even  if  they  are  caught,  do  you 
think  a $200  penalty  is  enough?  — DGP 
Gordon  J.  Gouillard,  Glarion. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY -On  the 
first  day  of  the  early  small  game  season, 
I checked  a father  and  his  young  son. 
The  boy  was  hunting  for  the  first  time. 
When  I asked  the  youngster  who  gave 
him  his  hunter  education  course,  he 
thought  for  a while  and  then  said  a Mr. 
Wolf.  Not  having  a Mr.  Wolf  as  an  in- 
structor, I asked  the  boy  if  he  was  sure. 
The  boy  thought  some  more  and  then 
said,  “Yep,  I’m  sure  . . . No  wait  a 
minute,  it  was  a Fox,  not  a Wolf.” 
Gharlie  Fox  is  an  instructor  in  the  Troy 
Junior  High  School.  — DGP  William  A. 
Bower,  Troy. 


Nature’s  Way 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY -Boh 
Grouthamel  called  last  fall  to  tell  me  of 
an  unusual  occurrence  he  and  his  friend 
Mark  Ramsden  witnessed.  While  walk- 
ing in  Hatfield  Township  they  heard  a 
bird  screaming.  Mark  spotted  the  bird, 
struggling  about  thirty  feet  away, 
apparently  tangled  in  something.  A 
closer  inspection  revealed  a wren  which 
had  been  captured  by  a praying  man- 
tis. The  voracious  insect  hung  by  its 
hind  legs  from  a small  branch  while  its 
stout  spiny  forelegs  held  the  doomed 
bird.  The  mantis  chewed  through  the 
wren’s  neck,  killed  the  bird,  and  fed  on 
its  remains.  — DGP  William  Wasser- 
man,  Montgomeryville. 
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Outrageous 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY- 1 hope  the 
jacklighter  who  shot  a local  farmer’s 
calf  is  being  haunted  by  a very  guilty 
conscience.  Even  though  this  fellow  can 
in  no  way  be  considered  a hunter,  his 
despicable  act  has  made  a bad  name  for 
all  of  us  in  the  area  who  enjoy  the 
shooting  sport.  — DGP  Charles  |.  Arco- 
vitch,  Benton. 


? 


FOREST  COUNTY -A  friend  of 
mine  was  bragging  about  the  great 
hunting  dog  he  had  just  purchased.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  just  stolen  from  his 
friend  the  greatest  dog  he  had  ever 
seen  — the  price  was  a mere  $250.  Well, 
to  make  a long  story  very  short,  three 
minutes  after  the  first  shot  was  fired, 
this  great  dog  was  last  seen  crossing 
Presque  Isle  Bay  in  Erie  County.  — DCP 
A.  N.  Pedder,  Marienville. 


The  One  And  Only 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -Annually 
teaching  nearly  1000  hunter  education 
students,  I had  the  feeling  I’ve  taught 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  But  it  wasn’t  until  this 
past  fall  that  the  real  Tom  Dick  Harry 
registered  for  and  passed  one  of  our 
courses. —DCP  Edward  J.  Zindell, 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Missing 

McKEAN  COUNTY-  This  past  Oc- 
tober I received  a report  about  two 
large  bucks  with  their  antlers  en- 
tangled. I met  John  and  Ken  Shelly,  Jr., 
and  Anthony  Mezello  at  the  scene,  and 
we  found  two  bucks,  both  nice  8- 
points,  with  15  to  20  feet  of  copper  wire 
tangled  in  their  antlers,  holding  them 
fast  to  each  other.  After  struggling  for 
apparently  hours,  they  rolled  down  a 
bank  into  the  roadside  ditch  where  one 
buck  died.  We  managed  to  hold  the  live 
deer  down  and  cut  the  copper  wires, 
but  before  we  could  free  it,  the  buck 
leaped  up  the  bank,  breaking  my  snare 
poll  in  half.  The  last  we  saw  him,  he 
was  trotting  up  the  hillside  with  10  feet 
of  copper  wire  and  about  2 feet  of  an 
aluminum  snare  poll  dangling  from  his 
antlers.  — DCP  John  Dzemyan,  Smeth- 
port. 


See  Above 

McKEAN  COUNTY-  Lost,  one  red- 
and-silver  snare  pole.  Last  seen  hang- 
ing from  the  8-point  antlers  of  one 
exhausted  buck  as  he  ran  up  the  ridge 
between  Pierce  Brook  and  Kent  Hollow. 
— DCP  Jim  Rankin,  Port  Allegany. 


Found  Another 

BEDFORD  COUNTY -When 
Deputy  Ceorge  Conner  answered  a call 
to  pick  up  a dead  deer,  the  caller  led 
Ceorge  back  into  the  woods  and 
showed  him  a deer  that  had  been  shot 
in  the  neck.  Since  this  deer  had  been 
dead  for  several  days  and  was  unfit  to 
give  away,  Ceorge  dumped  it  in  a 
remote  area.  The  next  day  Ceorge  re- 
ceived a call  from  the  same  man,  say- 
ing that  he  had  found  another  deer,  also 
shot  in  the  neck.  As  Ceorge  was  getting 
directions  to  pick  up  the  deer,  he  real- 
ized it  was  the  same  one  he  had  picked 
up  the  day  before  and  disposed  of  some 
five  miles  away.  — DCP  Dave  Koppen- 
haver,  Everett. 
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BUTLER  COUNTY -1  know  of  no 
other  animal  that  raises  stronger  feel- 
ings in  people  than  a skunk.  A lady 
called  this  week  and  wanted  the  skunk 
smell  removed  from  around  her  trailer. 
Removing  the  skunk  itself  wouldn’t 
satisfy  her,  she  thought  we  should 
remove  the  smell,  too.  She  became  even 
more  upset  after  I told  her  the  perfume 
would  have  to  slowly  fade  away  in 
time.  Was  it  these  lasting  memories  of 
the  skunk  that  prompted  the  old  say- 
ings, “As  popular  as  a skunk  at  a pic- 
nic,” and,  “It’s  hard  to  win  a wrestling 
match  with  a skunk”?  — DGP  Ned  Wes- 
ton, West  Sunbury. 

One  for  the  Good  Guys 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY- On  the  first 
day  of  the  general  small  game  season 
two  turkey  hunters  went  to  check  on 
some  shooting  they  had  heard.  Instead 
of  finding  a successful  turkey  hunter, 
however,  they  came  upon  a man  gut- 
ting out  a deer.  After  watching  him 
field-dress  the  deer  and  hide  the  en- 
trails, the  hunters  spoke  up  when  the 
“deer  hunter”  began  to  drag  out  the 
animal.  The  violator  fled  the  scene  so 
quickly  he  left  his  shotgun  behind. 
When  he  returned  for  his  gun,  these 
fellows  detained  him  until  two  of  our 
deputies  arrived.  When  all  the  “wheat 
had  been  separated  from  the  chaff”  we 
were  able  to  make  a successful  prose- 
cution, thanks  to  the  efforts  of  these 
two  sportsmen.  — DGP  Frank  B.  Glark, 
Fayettsville. 


Caught  In  The  Act 

INDIANA  COUNTY -Despite  all 
the  hours  my  deputies  and  I spend 
working  at  night,  we  seldom  get  the 
opportunity  to  actually  observe  poach- 
ers in  action.  A recent  incident, 
however,  made  all  those  long  hours 
worthwhile.  After  about  two  hours  of 
surveillance  on  a field  containing  sev- 
eral deer,  a vehicle  approached  and 
stopped  only  125  yards  from  where  I 
was  sitting.  As  I sat  watching,  the 
passenger  got  out  of  the  car  and  held 
a spotlight  on  the  deer  in  the  field  and 
the  driver  got  out  and,  after  taking  not 
so  careful  aim,  fired  one  shot  from  a 22 
rifle.  Another  passenger,  the  driver’s 
wife,  then  held  the  light  while  the  two 
men  went  out  to  get  the  deer.  Realiz- 
ing that  they  had  missed,  the  two  re- 
turned to  the  car  where  they  were 
greeted  by  me.  Deputies  Holby,  Mack 
and  LaRosa,  and  a $600  fine. —DGP 
Mel  Schake,  Indiana. 


A Doggone  Good  Idea 

PERRY  COUNTY -On  the  opening 
day  of  the  regular  small  game  season 
Deputy  John  Deitzler  and  I had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  a group  of  hunters 
from  Lancaster.  What  impressed  Dep- 
uty Deitzler  and  me  was  the  fact  that 
one  of  them,  James  Lowry  Jr. , thought 
enough  of  his  hunting  companion. 
Dusty  Dog,  that  he  had  fitted  him  with 
a fluorescent  orange  vest  of  his  own.  — 
DGP  Leroy  L.  Everett,  Newport. 
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Unexpected  Visitors 

ERIE  COUNTY -This  county  had 
two  unusual  visitors  this  past  fall.  One 
was  a porcupine  which  was  removed 
from  a garage  in  the  city  of  Erie  — I 
have  no  idea  how  it  got  there  — and  the 
other,  was  a peregrine  falcon,  the  first 
I’ve  ever  seen.  The  injured  falcon  was 
picked  up  and  is  well  on  the  road  to 
reeovery,  soon  to  be  released  back  to  the 
wild.  — DGP  Andy  C.  Martin,  Erie. 

Not  In  This  House! 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY - 
On  the  first  day  of  archery  season,  my 
wife  answered  the  door  and  found 
seven  neighborhood  children  dressed 
totally  in  Army  fatigue  outfits.  Just  as 
she  asked  if  she  could  help  them,  the 
leader  of  the  group  stuek  an  open 
bucket  in  her  face  and  asked  her  if  she 
wanted  a eopperhead.  Well,  the  snake 
turned  out  to  be  a large  northern  water 
snake,  but  for  some  reason,  my  wife 
decided  she  didn’t  want  it  anyway!  — 
DGP  R.  Matthew  Hough,  Greensburg. 

Varied 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY -The  fol- 
lowing two  messages  were  left  on  my 
telephone  recorder  on  the  opening  day 
of  early  small  game  season:  “I  called  to 
report  a slob  hunter,  but  sinee  you  are 
not  home  doing  your  job,  I guess  I can’t 
do  mine.”  “This  is  Becky  from  St.  John’s 
School.  Gould  you  give  me  a deer  heart 
for  scienee  class?”  — DGP  S.  Locker- 
man,  Pittsburgh. 


Not  This  Bird 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY -On  the 
second  day  of  the  small  game  season, 
I stopped  in  Houtzdale  to  pick  up  an 
item  and  I overheard  a youngster  shout, 
“Look  at  that  bird  over  there  with  a 
ring  around  the  collar.”  A cautious 
glance  and  I was  relieved  to  see  it 
wasn’t  me  the  remark  was  aimed  at, 
but  at  a ringneck  pheasant  that  was 
bravely  taking  in  the  sights  of  town.  — 
DGP  Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 

Big  Visitor 

TIOGA  COUNTY -Last  Oetober,  a 
large  cinnamon  bear  had  the  unfor- 
tunate experience  of  wandering  into  the 
borough  of  Blossburg,  where  it  became 
frightened  and  ended  up  treed  on  the 
main  street.  However,  thanks  to  the 
fine  eooperation  from  the  citizens  of 
Blossburg  who  stayed  off  the  street,  one 
hour  later  the  bear  left  the  tree  and  was 
safely  escorted  out  of  town.— DGP 
Steve  Gehringer,  Mansfield. 

More  Than  Meets  the  Eye 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- Most  people 
are  not  aware  of  the  diversity  of  respon- 
sibilities game  protectors  have  and 
think  we  work  only  law  enforcement. 
Even  I was  rather  surprised,  however, 
when  I checked  my  activity  report  for 
the  second  and  third  weeks  of  October 
and  found  that  86  of  the  107  hours  I 
worked  were  on  duties  other  than  law 
enforcement.  — DGP  Robert  W.  Nolf, 
Gonyngham. 

Not  Her  Day 

RRADFORD  COUNTY -While  a 
sportsman  was  observing  a group  of 
pheasants  which  had  just  been  stocked, 
he  noticed  a large  cat  stalking  one  of  the 
hens.  Thinking  he  would  help  her  out, 
he  ehased  the  cat  away.  The  hen  flew 
off  toward  a house,  but  failed  to  navi- 
gate properly  and  hit  it.  She  got  up, 
stunned,  and  started  to  run  away  only 
to  run  onto  the  road  and  get  hit  by 
a car. —DGP  Edward  N.  Gallew, 
Wyalusing. 
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Canada  Goose  Study  Launched 


A NEW  STUDY  HAS  BEEN  set  up  to  obtain  detailed  information  on  the  migration  patterns 
of  Canada  geese  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway.  It  is  expected  to  benefit  everyone  interested  in 
these  great  birds. 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion is  joining  seven  other  wildlife 
management  agencies  in  a four-year 
study  of  intensive  changes  in  traditional 
Canada  geese  migration  patterns  in  the 
Atlantic  Flyway. 

Large  numbers  of  geese  today  mi- 
grate shorter  distances  south  and  spend 
more  time  in  areas  north  of  their  his- 
toric wintering  sites.  North  and  South 
Carolina  formerly  hosted  thousands  of 
geese  each  winter,  but  the  birds  now 
winter  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York. 


It  is  believed  habitat  creation  and 
improvement  in  the  more  northern 
states,  increases  in  resident  flocks  there, 
and  heavier  hunting  pressure  on  birds 
migrating  farther  south  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  changes  in  goose  winter- 
ing areas. 

PGC  and  USF&WS 

The  Game  Commission  has  joined 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
wildlife  conservation  departments  in 
the  above-mentioned  states  in  the  study 
of  issues  basic  to  long-term  manage- 
ment of  the  resource.  In  the  next  three 
years,  biologists  will  trap  over  30,000 
geese  in  the  seven  states  and  mark  them 
with  3-inch-wide  yellow  neck  collars, 
identified  by  a black  number  and  let- 
ter code. 

Persons  spotting  such  birds  should 
report  to  the  Game  Management  Divi- 
sion of  the  Game  Commission  in  Har- 
risburg, or  to  a game  protector.  Include 
the  neck  band  color  and  complete  code 
sequence;  the  observer’s  name,  address 
and  phone  number;  date,  time  and 
location  of  sighting;  flock  size;  and  t\pe 
of  habitat  the  birds  were  in. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Board  in  November  approved  nine 
projects  to  protect  and  conserve  the  Commonwealth’s  nongame  animal  and  wild 
plant  species  and  awarded  $112,700  in  total  funding,  according  to  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  Secretary  Nicholas  DeBenedictis.  The  special  fund 
was  created  from  taxpayer  donations  through  their  state  income  tax  returns. 

The  approved  projects  include: 

• $45,000  to  fund  publication  of  the  book  “Species  of  Special  Concern  in  Penn- 
sylvania” by  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Pittsburgh.  The  book 
should  provide  a blueprint  and  data  for  future  actions  by  the  board. 

• $5,000  to  research  potential  shrubs  that  could  be  used  in  the  reclamation 
of  abandoned  mining  sites.  This  grant  to  Pennsylvania  State  University  Assistant 
Professor  H.  Clen  Hughes  could  have  a tremendous  impact  in  improving  wildlife 
habitats,  as  well  as  overcoming  the  problems  of  revegetation  of  reclaimed  aban- 
doned mine  lands. 

• $15,000  to  The  Nature  Conservancy,  Philadelphia,  to  study  rare  plants  and 
animals  classified  as  “high  priority”  by  the  Pennsylvania  Natural  Diversity  In- 
ventory and  make  recommendations  for  the  protection  of  these  species. 

• $13,000  to  develop  a program  to  reintroduce  bald  eagles  into  Pennsylvania. 

• $15,000  for  public  education  projects  dealing  with  reptiles,  amphibians  and 
nongame  fish. 

• $10,000  to  track  and  monitor  the  Pennsylvania  elk  herd. 

• $8,000  for  a series  of  “mini-grants”  for  small  nongame  projects. 

• $1,200  for  the  Wildlife  Rehabilitators  of  Eastern  North  America  Symposium. 

• $500  for  the  preservation  of  a wildflower  habitat  along  the  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek  in  Monagha  Township,  York  County. 

The  fund  was  established  in  1982  by  the  state  legislature  to  help  finance  non- 
game wildlife  and  wild  plant  programs  carried  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  Game  Commission  and  DER.  Twenty-seven  other  states  have 
adopted  similar  tax  checkoff  programs  for  nongame  wildlife,  but  Pennsylvania 
is  unique  in  including  donations  for  wild  plants.  In  its  first  year,  52,000  individuals 
contributed  to  the  fund. 

Others  wishing  to  contribute  to  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund  may 
write  a check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  fund  and  mail  it  to  Comptroller, 
Box  2063,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


GAME  NEWS  Price  Increase 

Effective  with  the  July  1984  issue,  the  subscription  price  of  GAME  NEWS 
will  be  $6  per  year  or  $16.50  for  three  years.  Cost  of  single  issue  will  be 
60  cents.  We  regret  these  increases,  but  they  are  made  necessary  by  rising 
costs. 
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Big  Marijuana  Operation  Found 


Armstrong  County  District  Game 
Protector  Alan  C.  Scott  recently  found 
a crop  of  marijuana  worth  in  excess  of 
a million  dollars,  and  two  Philadelphia 
area  men  have  been  arrested  in  connec- 
tion with  what  Scott  described  as  a 
“real  professional  operation.” 

Scott  was  checking  for  possible  arch- 
ery hunting  violations  when  he  came 
across  the  marijuana  on  a plot  of 
ground  about  the  size  of  a footb^l  field. 
Scott  said  the  plants,  from  three  to  five 
feet  tall,  were  in  individual  10-pound 
bags  of  potting  soil. 


The  crop  was  sinsemilla  marijuana, 
which  on  the  illegal  market  is  worth 
four  times  as  much  as  regular  mari- 
juana, selling  for  some  $1,600  to  $2,000 
per  pound.  Each  plant  weighed  ap- 
proximately a pound,  Scott  said. 

The  game  protector  estimated  a 
dump  truck  load  of  marijuana  had  been 
harvested  before  he  found  the  operation 
in  northeastern  Armstrong  County  on 
an  unfarmed  tract  of  land. 

Scott  notified  Pennsylvania  State 
Police,  who  made  the  arrests  shortly 
thereafter. 


Swhi  in  . . 

tUTC"  ,,om  putMisher,  not  trofn  Game  Commission) 

The  Nature  Of  Things:  Animals  and  Habits,  by  John  Tomikel,  Allegheny  Press,  Elgin, 
PA  16413, 178  pp.,  softbound  $4.95.  General  accounts  of  the  plants  and  animals  com- 
monly encountered  in  the  Northeast  are  complemented  with  over  a hundred  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  by  the  author.  Also  included  is  a section  on  proven  wildlife  management 
techniques  for  the  landowner. 

Naturalist  on  Watch,  by  Alton  A.  Lindsey,  Merry  Lea  Environmental  Learning  Center, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526,  200  pp.,  softbound  $5.75,  hardbound  $11,  deliv- 
ered. A renowned  ecologist,  editor  and  writer,  the  author  writes  about  time,  history,  his 
experiences  gleaned  from  worldwide  expeditions,  and  influential  people  he  has  met, 
as  well  as  nature.  The  many  and  varied  subjects  are  interwoven  in  a way  reflective  of 
our  natural  world.  This  holistic  approach  and  readable  style  will  appeal  to  even  those 
who  don’t  yet  consider  themselves  naturalists. 

Mr.  Single  Shot’s  Gunsmithing  Idea  Book,  by  Frank  de  Haas,  TAB  Books,  Inc.,  Blue 
Ridge  Summit,  PA  17124, 176  pp.,  $18.95,  $12.95  softbound.  As  the  title  suggests,  this 
book  tells  how  to  restore  and/or  improve  single-shot  rifles,  from  the  Stevens  boy’s  rifle 
popular  a generation  or  two  ago  to  today’s  modern  Rogers.  Complete,  detailed  instruc- 
tions and  over  170  illustrations  will  make  jobs  easy  for  both  amateur  and  professional 
gunsmiths. 

Taking  Trophy  Whitetails,  by  Bob  Fratzke,  Target  Communications  Corporation,  7626 
W.  Donges  Bay  Rd.,  Box  188,  Mequon,  Wl  53092, 124  pp.,  softbound,  $12  delivered. 
The  author  gained  his  experience  hunting  deer  with  a bow,  but  the  tips  and  sugges- 
tions presented  here  are  equally  applicable  to  the  gun  toter  as  well.  The  key  to  success 
is  preparation,  according  to  the  author,  and  that  means  gaining  the  experience  and 
developing  an  attitude  so  when  you  finally  get  to  your  stand  you’re  ready,  with  nothing 
left  to  chance. 

Successful  Turkey  Hunting,  by  J.  Wayne  Fears,  Target  Communications  Corpora- 
tion, 7626  W.  Donges  Bay  Rd.,  Box  188,  Mequon,  Wl  53092,  92  pp.,  softbound,  $7.95 
delivered.  Number  2 in  the  “On  Target  Series,”  this  covers  the  basics  of  turkey  hunting, 
from  the  turkey’s  natural  history  and  scouting  techniques  for  the  hunter  to  equipment 
and  hunting  techniques.  A good  book  for  novice  and  experienced  turkey  hunters. 
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Michael  Lane 


Stanley  Solomon 


Scott  Ciarrocca 
Larry  Haldin 


Wilbur  Smith 


Robert  LevKulich 


Richard  Beltzner 

Anton  Bissig; 
owner,  Karl  Johnson 


Stephen  Corman 
Sam  Ferster 


Leonard  William 


M.  J.  Zimmerman 


LaVerne  Park 


Ralph  Demchak 


Steve  Marsh 


Thomas  Rennig 


Joseph  Maddock 


Sam  Graham 


Leon  Rathbun 
Frank  Angert 


' John  Baer 


Claude  Rollison 


Lawrence  Bultman 


Dick  Bower 


Charles  Flock 
Scott  Bond 


Steven  Waslo 


Paul  Biel  and  friends 


Mike  Romanelli 


G.  Hock 


Orwin  Stock 


Roy  Turner 
Steven  Malinchak 


Harry  Speck; 
owner,  Tim  Speck 

Lee  Bailey 


Scott  Bressler 


James  Hicks 


No  Problem  for  Whitetails 

Although  most  people  are  afraid  to  eat  mushrooms  not  found  on  supermarket 
shelves,  white-tailed  deer  are  particularly  fond  of  wild  mushrooms.  In  fact,  in 
some  regions  during  certain  times  of  the  year,  fungi  make  up  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  a deer’s  diet. 


Baseless  Fears 

Despite  fears  that  bats  are  rabid,  only  10  people  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  died  of  disease  from  bats  in  more  than  30  years.  In  contrast,  more  people 
are  killed  annually  in  the  U.S.  by  dog  attacks,  bee  stings  or  lightning. 


One  Tall  Fella 

The  tallest  tree  in  the  world  is  as  high  as  a 36-story  building.  The  tree?  The 
coast  redwood  of  California  and  Oregon. 

Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Art  Festivai 

I The  third  annual  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Art  Festival  will  be  held  March  10  and  11,  from 

5 noon  to  5 p.m.,  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  the  Arts,  264  West  Market  St.,  Marietta. 

■,  Approximately  forty  exhibitors  will  display  wildlife  art,  carvings,  photographs  and  prints. 

There  will  also  be  demonstrations  and  a raffle  at  this  Ducks  Unlimited  event. 

1 

■T 
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yoaog  artists  page 


John  Zimmerman 
Harleysville,  Pa. 
Penn  View  Christian  Schooi 
Age  13 


V 


Submissions  for  this  page  are  invited 
from  senior  high  students  (grades  10- 
12)  and  junior  high  students  (grades 
7-9).  They  must  be  biack  and  white, 
reiate  to  Pennsyivania’s  hunting  or 
wiidiife,  and  be  no  iarger  than  6 x 4V2 
inches.  The  artist’s  name,  address, 
school  and  social  security  number 
shouid  be  inciuded.  if  used,  we  wiil 
pay  $35  for  those  from  senior  high 
students,  $25  for  those  from  junior 
high,  pius  a one-year  complimen- 
tary subscription  to  GAME  NEWS. 
Entries  cannot  be  acknowiedged  or 
returned. 


Doug  Garner 
Grantville,  Pa. 

Lower  Dauphin  High  School 
Age  16 
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Horns  and  Antlers 

Some  of  the  words  below  pertain  to  ant- 
lers and  the  others  are  related  in  some  way 
to  horns.  Use  a pencil  to  write  an  “A”  beside 
the  antler  words  and  an  “H”  beside  horn 
words.  Then,  read  on  to  check  yourself  and 
to  learn  more  about  horns  and  antlers. 

1.  Permanent  6.  Keratin 

2.  Sex  linked  7.  Biorhythm 

3.  Not  branched  8.  Pedicle 

4.  Living  9.  Hollow 

5.  Velvet  10.  Defense 

Answers: 

1.  (H)  Horns  are  permanent  features. 
They  grow  slowly  throughout  the  life  of  the 
animal  and  are  not  shed  as  are  antlers.  If 
horns  are  cut  off  near  the  base,  they  do  not 
grow  back  because  the  layer  of  skin  tissue 
that  produces  them  is  destroyed.  Antlers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  deciduous.  A new 
set  grows  and  is  shed  each  year.  An  ex- 
ception, however,  is  the  pronghorn  which 
has  true  horns  but  sheds  some  of  the  horn 
material  as  new  horn  pushes  it  off. 

2.  (A)  Antlers  are  sex-linked  charac- 
teristics. That  means,  they  are  genetically 
related  to  one  of  the  sexes  of  the  species. 
Antlers  are  characteristic  of  male  deer. 
Females  sometimes  have  small  antlers  but 
this  infrequent  abnormality  is  usually  due 
to  a hormone  imbalance. 

Horns,  on  the  other  hand,  occur  in  both 
sexes.  Both  cows  and  bulls  have  horns, 
although  there  may  be  a significant  dif- 
ference in  size. 

Again,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral difference.  Reindeer  and  caribou  are 
members  of  the  deer  family.  They  both  ex- 
hibit large,  ornate  antlers  and  both 


sexes— male  and  female— grow  antlers. 

3.  (H)  Horns  grow  in  a variety  of  styles 
and  shapes.  However,  they  are  typically  un- 
branched. Each  horn  is  a single  straight, 
or  curved,  spike  ending  in  a single  point. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  pronghorn 
whose  horn  bears  a single  small  “prong”  off 
the  main  beam. 

Antlers  are  usually  branched  in  the 
mature  animal.  Branching  patterns  vary 
with  the  deer  species  and  many  patterns 
are  extremely  ornate.  In  whitetails,  all  nor- 
mal points  branch  from  the  main  beam.  In 
mule  deer,  the  main  beam  subdivides  into 
two  beams  forming  a Y-pattern  and  each 
new  beam  subdivides  again,  forming  the 
familiar  double-Y  pattern. 

4.  (A)  Antlers  are  living  tissues  remark- 
ably similar  to  skeletal  bone.  They  are 
made  by  bone  cells  and,  while  growing,  are 
richly  supplied  with  sensitive  nerve  fibers 
and  nourishing  blood. 

Horn  is  not  living  tissue.  It  is  produced 
by  skin  cells  but  is  not  composed  of  living 
cells  as  are  antlers.  There  are  no  nerves 
or  blood  supply  in  the  horn  material. 

5.  (A)  Growing  antlers  are  covered  with 
hairy  skin  called  “velvet.”  This  soft  skin  con- 
tains the  major  blood  vessels  and  nerves 
that  direct  and  support  the  forming  bone 
cells.  Antler  bone  cells  grow  most  actively 
just  under  the  velvet  so  that  antler  growth 
is  analagous  to  tree  growth.  Antlers  grow 
larger  and  longer  by  the  addition  of  new 
bone  tissue  on  the  surface  of  the  antler. 

Horns  do  not  grow  this  way  and  they  are 
not  covered  with  any  sort  of  velvet.  Instead, 
they  grow  from  their  base— out  of  skin  cells 
much  like  our  own  fingernails.  A possible 
exception  is  the  giraffe.  Giraffe  horns  are 
not  true  horns.  They  are  simply  bony 
protrusions  of  the  skull  which  are  perma- 
nently covered  with  hairy  skin. 
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6.  (H)  Keratin  is  the  protein  material 
found  in  fingernails,  hair,  feathers,  claws, 
hooves  and  horn.  It  is  produced  by  special 
skin  cells.  Antlers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
composed  of  bone— not  keratin. 

7.  (A)  Antler  growth  and  development  is 
set  according  to  a definite  biological 
rhythm.  Antler  growth  usually  begins  in 
April  when  the  increasing  photo  period  ap- 
pears to  trigger  the  release  of  hormones 
from  various  endocrine  glands.  The  antlers 
grow  larger  and  stronger  though  still  in 
velvet  during  the  summer  months.  By  late 
August  the  antlers  are  hardened  and  the 
velvet  dies  and  dries.  Jousting  and  breed- 
ing take  place  during  the  autumn  and  most 
antlers  drop  in  December  or  early  January. 

Horns  do  not  undergo  a similar  annual 
cycle  but  grew  continuously  without 
shedding. 

8.  (A)  Antler  growth  begins  on  a small 
bony  knob  on  the  deer  skull  called  the  pedi- 
cle. The  pedicle  is  covered  with  skin  which 
grows  to  become  the  velvet  that  covers  the 
developing  antler.  Just  before  the  antler  is 
shed,  a layer  of  antler  bone  is  dissolved 
under  hormone  control  to  separate  the 
antler  from  the  pedicle. 

Horns  do  not  grow  from  a pedicle.  In- 
stead, a bony  protrusion  grows  from  the 
skull  covered  with  a layer  of  tissue  that  pro- 
duces the  horn  material.  As  the  horn 
grows,  it  fits  around  the  bony  core  (called 
the  “os  cornu”)  like  a glove  covers  your 
hand. 

9.  (H)  Horns  are  hollow  when  they  are 
cut  off  the  bony  core.  However,  intact  horns 
do  not  have  an  open  interior  space  as  is 
often  suggested. 

Antlers  are  not  hollow  but  are  solid  bone. 

10.  (H)  Horns  are  defensive  weapons. 
They  are  stout,  strong  and  capable  of  in- 
flicting painful,  and  often  fatal,  blows. 

The  function  of  antlers  is  less  clear.  Just 
why  the  deer  family  has  continued  the  ex- 
travagant practice  of  antler  growth  is  some- 
what of  a mystery. 

The  first  supposed  function  usually  men- 
tioned is  that  of  defense  and  protection 
from  predators.  However,  the  timing  just 
isn’t  right.  Antlers  are  useful  as  weapons 
only  for  a few  months  in  autumn.  During 
summer,  antlers  are  too  soft,  fragile  and 
sensitive  to  be  used  as  weapons.  Besides, 
whitetail  bucks  are  not  likely  to  be  the  gal- 
lant protectors  of  fawns  and  does.  In  addi- 
tion, deer  are  most  susceptible  to  preda- 
tors when  deep  snow  and  slick  ice  make 
difficult  their  speedy  flight.  But  it  is  just  prior 


to  that  time  that  antlers  are  dropped. 
Apparently,  antlers  developed  to  fulfill 
another  function. 

A novel  idea  has  been  proposed  by  some 
investigators  who  suggest  antlers  serve  as 
cooling  devices.  Certainly,  much  heat 
would  be  lost  by  radiation  from  the  ornately 
branched  rack  during  the  summer  when 
covered  with  blood-rich  velvet.  But  what 
about  the  does?  Why  would  they  not  have 
the  same  cooling  requirement? 

Still  another  suggestion  is  that  racks 
developed  to  assist  in  the  spread  of  scent 
from  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  glands  on 
the  hind  legs.  This  practice  may  occur  but 
it  alone  doesn’t  seem  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  antlers  in  the  deer 
family. 

The  most  plausible  ideas  relate  antler 
development  to  some  social  process  that 
establishes  a breeding  hierarchy  among 
the  buck  population.  It  seems  appropriate 
to  think  that  the  most  vigorous  buck  with 
the  trophy  rack  is  the  one  who  always  wins 
out  in  the  jousting  battles  to  win  breeding 
rights  with  available  does.  Such  is  not 
always  the  case,  however,  but  most 
authorities  agree  that  antlers  do  play  some 
significant  role  in  the  mating  process. 

Who  Has  Horns— 

Who  Has  Antlers? 

One  final  question  related  to  horns  and 
antlers  should  be  answered.  What  groups 
of  mammals  actually  have  horns  or  ant- 
lers? There  are  five  families  of  hoofed 
animals  with  some  form  of  head  adorn- 
ment: 

1.  The  Bovidae  family  (cattle,  goats, 
sheep,  antelope)  has  a symmetrical  pair  of 
true  horns. 

2.  The  Antilocapridae  (pronghorn)  has 
a symmetrical  pair  of  true  horns. 

3.  The  Rhinocerotidae  (rhinoceros)  has 
one  or  two  nasal  horns  that  lack  a bony 
core  and,  in  fact,  come  off  with  the  skin. 

4.  The  Giraffidae  family  (giraffe  and 
okapi)  has  a pair  of  points  that  consist  of 
bone  permanently  covered  with  hairy  skin 
but  without  the  keratin  horn  material. 

5.  The  Cervidae  (deer,  caribou,  elk, 
moose)  has  a symmetrical  pair  of  decidu- 
ous bony  antlers. 

Antlers  and  horns,  then,  are  quite  differ- 
ent in  function,  structure  and  composition. 
Hunters  may  brag  of  the  monster  set  of 
“horns”  on  the  buck  that  got  away  but,  they 
were  not  horns  at  all— they  were  antlers! 
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As  WE  HEAD  into  the  month  of  Febru- 
#1  ary,  hunting  and  trapping  are  at  a 
minimum  for  the  first  time  since  early  last 
fall,  or  man  winter  has  a pretty  grip  on 
things.  Mother  nature  has  treated  wildlife 
rather  mildly  this  winter,  but  things  can 
change  quickly  in  this  the  shortest  month 
of  the  year. 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  may  think, 
game  protectors  aren’t  sitting  by  the  fire 
and  enjoying  the  indoor  comforts  of  home. 
Besides  the  general  patrols  to  see  how  our 
wildlife  species  are  maintaining  themselves 
through  winter,  snowmobilers  are  active, 
and  with  19  miles  of  snowmobile  trails  open 
on  game  lands  in  the  county  we  hope  to 
keep  things  under  control.  Beaver  sea- 
son is  due  to  open  and  I am  hopeful  the 
weather  conditions  hold  and  trappers  can 
remove  a sufficient  number  of  our  largest 
furbearer,  particularly  those  causing  dam- 
age to  private  property. 

February  1—\  start  the  day  in  the  office, 
typing  and  completing  deputy  game  pro- 
tectors’ rating  sheets.  Just  as  I am  rated 
once  a year  by  my  supervisor  on  my  yearly 
performance  in  Game  Commission  activi- 
ties, each  deputy  is  rated  by  his  supervis- 
ing game  protector.  After  getting  everything 
in  order  I spend  the  remainder  of  the  day 
meeting  with  my  deputies  discussing  their 
ratings  and  having  them  sign  them. 

February  2— After  phone  calls  in  the 
morning  relative  to  deer  poaching  in  the 
Henryville  area  and  squirrel  problems  in  a 
house  in  Stroudsburg,  I patrol  the  area  of 
the  reported  illegal  deer  shooting.  The 
poaching  was  reported  in  an  isolated  area 
of  a second  home  development,  and  I want 
to  become  familiar  with  the  roads  involved 
and  the  general  area.  The  illegal  shooting 
is  occurring  in  the  daylight  hours,  as  deer 
are  moving  to  a feeding  area  in  the  devel- 
opment. That  is  part  of  the  problem  with 
artificial  feeding  of  deer  in  winter.  They 
usually  feed  around  the  same  time  of  day 
and  travel  the  same  routes.  Anyone  want- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  these  habits  can 
do  it  rather  easily  sometimes. 

February  3—1  spend  the  morning  on  a 
general  patrol  of  my  district,  visiting  the 
alleged  poaching  area  as  well  as  checking 
a couple  of  beaver  dams  for  ice  conditions 
and  movement  of  the  beaver.  In  the  after- 
noon I find  myself  back  in  the  office  typing 
monthly  reports  which  have  to  be  in  to  the 
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division  office  by  the  fifth  of  each  month. 
I also  receive  several  phone  calls.  One  is 
from  Stillwater  Lakes  development  in  the 
northern  end  of  the  county,  and  we  have 
our  first  bear  nuisance  complaint  of  the 
year.  The  caller  states  a bear  is  playing 
havoc  with  the  bird  feeder  and  suet  his  fam- 
ily has  placed  out  for  the  birds.  Over  the 
years  I have  learned  that  regardless  of 
temperatures  or  snow  conditions,  some  of 
our  bruins  are  not  denned  up  and  are 
roaming  about. 

February  4— After  finishing  my  reports 
and  uniform  order  for  summer  equipment, 
I meet  DGP  Dean  Beach  at  the  Swiftwater 
State  Police  Station.  We  spend  several 
hours  discussing  recent  complaints,  phone 
calls,  and  upcoming  beaver  trapping  sea- 
son. 

February  7— The  weather  has  turned 
worse  over  the  weekend  and  extreme  cold 
temperatures  have  set  in.  I decide  it’s  a 
good  day  to  stay  in  the  office  and  file,  type 
and  catch  up  on  the  piles  of  correspon- 
dence I’ve  had  on  my  desk  for  too  long. 
Paperwork,  paperwork,  paperwork. 

February  8— It’s  good  to  be  out  of  the 
office  and  in  the  field.  While  on  patrol 
throughout  my  district  I meet  with  Deputies 
Bob  and  Bill  Heil  and  pick  up  their  deer 
hides.  Each  year  most  of  the  deputies  and 
game  protectors  collect  deer  hides  from 
highway  kills,  illegal  deer,  and  deer  shot  for 
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crop  damage.  The  hides  are  salted  and 
once  a year  they  are  collected  and  turned 
into  a central  point  in  each  division.  The 
hides  are  eventually  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der by  the  Game  Commission  and  bring  in 
several  thousand  dollars  annually  to  the 
Game  Fund.  It  takes  a little  extra  effort  by 
everyone  involved  in  the  program  to  make 
it  work,  but  this  valuable  resource  is  not  en- 
tirely lost. 

February  9— In  the  morning  I meet  with 
a member  of  the  district  attorney’s  office  in 
the  courthouse  in  Stroudsburg  relative  to 
another  appeal  we  have  coming  up  this 
term  of  court.  It  certainly  is  an  advantage 
to  be  able  to  meet  and  discuss  a case  well 
ahead  of  the  actual  hearing.  For  many 
years,  due  to  the  workload  of  the  district 
attorney’s  office,  we  never  had  this  oppor- 
tunity until  the  day  of  the  hearing  and 
sometimes  only  minutes  before  we  were  to 
present  our  case. 

Later  in  the  day  I collect  the  remainder 
of  our  district’s  deer  hides,  which  were 
stored  at  Deputy  Dilvan  Bush’s  residence, 
and  also  collect  DGP  Dean  Beach’s  hides 
from  the  other  district  in  the  county.  We 
deliver  131  hides  to  SGL  91  in  Luzerne 
County.  They  represent  a lot  of  extra  effort 
on  the  part  of  everyone  involved. 

February  10— \ patrol  SGL’s  38  and  186, 
checking  on  snowmobile  activity  and  also 
for  indications  of  turkey  flocks. 

February  11— \ spend  the  day  in  the  office 
making  phone  calls,  filing  and  laying  out 
beaver  season  activity.  The  season  opens 
tomorrow  and  conditions  are  not  good:  ex- 
treme cold,  thick  ice  and  very  little  activity 
by  the  beavers.  I hope  conditions  turn  bet- 
ter in  the  next  four  weeks;  if  they  don’t  we 
will  have  a long  spring  and  summer  with 
beaver  damage  complaints.  I contact  sev- 
eral deputies  and  ask  them  to  check  on 
some  dams  as  I have  a personal  commit- 
ment the  next  day  and  won’t  be  available. 


February  73— Received  a call  that  two 
dogs  had  a deer  down  near  Marshalls 
Creek.  Upon  arriving  at  the  scene  I find 
evidence  that  the  deer  was  bleeding  but 
apparently  escaped.  Since  I am  already  out 
this  Sunday  afternoon,  I check  several 
beaver  dams  in  the  area.  As  I suspected, 
due  to  weather  conditions  trapping  activ- 
ity is  minimal. 


February  74— After  borrowing  DGP  Dean 
Beach’s  snowmobile  I patrol  beaver  dams 
in  the  Marshalls  Creek  and  Snow  Hill  State 
Park  areas.  It’s  a fun  day,  but  still  no  signs 
of  trapping  activity  due  to  the  weather. 
Beaver  trappers  in  my  district  find  snow, 
thick  ice  and  cold  temperatures  not  to  their 
liking.  Right  now  we  have  all  three,  and 
trapping  is  minimal  except  at  two  locations. 
At  those  two  the  beavers  appear  to  be  mov- 
ing only  to  feed  beds  adjacent  to  the  beaver 
houses  and  not  within  range  of  the  traps. 

In  the  evening  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
Bill  and  Bob  Heil  and  I attend  a deputy 
meeting  in  neighboring  Carbon  County. 
Game  Protector  Dave  Moyer  invited  us 
since  we  had  worked  closely  with  his  offi- 
cers during  the  past  hunting  seasons,  par- 
ticularly on  night  patrols. 

February  75—1  started  the  day  in  the  of- 
fice, catching  up  on  various  administrative 
odds  and  ends.  After  a few  hours  of  this, 

I have  to  get  out  of  there.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  I patrol  and  check  beaver  dams 
throughout  my  district.  Still  very  little 
activity. 

February  76— First  thing  in  the  morning 
I drive  to  our  division  office  in  Dallas  to 
attend  a meeting  with  Information  And  Edu- 
cation Assistant  Supervisor  Ed  Sherlinski 
and  Supervisor  Dick  Fagan.  I am  one  of 
several  officers  on  a committee  to  decide 
the  when,  where,  how,  etc.,  of  a division- 
wide deputy  meeting.  We  have  had  very 
few  such  meetings  in  recent  years,  and 
Supervisor  Fagan  feels  it  is  important  to 
have  one  on  a yearly  basis. 

After  finalizing  the  plans,  I pick  up  a 
snowmobile  from  the  office  for  use  in  my 
district  for  various  patrols  and  head  back 
to  Monroe  County. 

February  77— While  there  is  still  sufficient 
snow  on  the  ground,  even  with  very  mild 
temperatures  for  this  time  of  winter,  I head 
to  SGL  38  and  patrol  our  snowmobile  trail 
on  the  Game  Lands.  The  area  has  been 
heavily  used,  and  while  there  I check  the 
wood  duck  nesting  boxes  on  several 
ponds.  Once  a year,  usually  when  the 
ponds  are  ice  covered,  we  check  the 
nesting  boxes  for  use  from  the  prior  year 
and  also  replace  nesting  material  for  the 
coming  spring. 

Over  the  years  I have  found  that  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  erected  boxes  are  used 
by  wood  ducks.  The  remainder  are  used 
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by  songbirds  and  mergansers,  regardless 
of  the  locations  they  are  placed. 

Later  in  the  day  I meet  Deputy  Bill  Heil 
in  Saylorsburg  relative  to  a warrant  of  arrest 
I received  in  the  mail  from  Potter  County 
DGP  Ron  Clouser.  The  defendant  is  from 
Monroe  County  and  we  have  a name  and 
post  office  box  number.  I feel  confident  that 
Bill  can  serve  the  warrant  sometime  in  the 
near  future. 

February  22— After  returning  and  receiv- 
ing several  phone  calls  in  the  office,  I head 
to  Stroudsburg  to  meet  a filming  crew  from 
WNEP-TV  in  Wilkes-Barre.  They  are  going 
to  Mt.  Bethel  in  Northampton  County  to  a 
rehabilitation  center  for  birds  of  prey 
operated  by  Hope  Carpenter.  Mrs.  Car- 
penter is  under  permit  from  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  to  rehabilitate  injured  birds  of 
prey  for  release  back  into  the  wild.  The  film- 
ing is  to  be  used  on  their  half-hour  weekly 
show,  “Pennsylvania  Outdoors.”  They  film 
everything  from  snowy  owls  to  bald  eagles 
and  it  should  be  an  interesting  segment  on 
the  show. 

The  taping  takes  several  hours.  After- 
wards, I head  back  to  Monroe  County  and 
stop  at  several  magistrates  and  check  on 
many  of  the  time  payments  we  have  on  the 
books  for  Game  Law  fines.  It  takes  a con- 
tinuing effort  to  keep  up  on  the  cases  when 
they  are  spread  among  eight  different 
magistrates  and  involve  about  50  percent 
of  the  people  we  have  arrested. 

February  23—\Ne  are  scheduled  for  an 
appeal  hearing  on  a deer  violation  from 
November.  I meet  Deputy  Bill  Heil  at  the 
courthouse.  We  hope  to  be  finished  by 
noon  as  I am  scheduled  for  another  hear- 
ing at  District  Magistrate  Borger’s  office  at 
1 p.m.  At  our  earlier  meeting,  the  assistant 
district  attorney  agreed  to  have  our  case 
called  as  early  as  possible  so  I could  make 
the  1 o’clock  hearing.  By  11  a.m.  our  case 
is  before  the  judge.  Again,  as  in  last 
month’s  appeal,  the  defendant  is  not  pres- 
ent and  the  judge  dismisses  his  appeal. 
After  twelve  years  and  approximately 
twenty  appeals  to  the  county  court  in  that 
time,  never  did  we  have  a defendant  “not” 
appear  for  the  hearing.  Now  in  the  space 
of  a month  I have  had  two  no  shows.  I hope 


it’s  because  the  defendants  knew  we  had 
good  solid  cases  and  the  evidence  was 
insuperable. 

I meet  Deputy  Bob  Heil,  brother  of  Bill, 
at  District  Magistrate  Borger’s  for  the  other 
hearing.  The  case  is  from  doe  season, 
which  was  over  two  months  ago,  but  due 
to  the  magistrate’s  workload  and  a contin- 
uance from  an  earlier  date  by  the  defen- 
dant, we  could  not  present  our  case  earlier. 

When  the  defendant  was  checked  by 
Deputy  Heil  in  antlerless  season  he  was 
dressed  in  hunting  clothes  and  carrying  a 
rifle.  He  had  no  antlerless  license  but  his 
defense  is  that  he  was  patrolling  the  prop- 
erty he  was  on  for  the  landowner.  After  a 
hearing  of  over  an  hour,  the  magistrate 
decides  he  will  delay  his  decision  until  a 
later  date.  As  Deputy  Heil  and  I leave  the 
office,  we  feel  confident  of  a conviction. 

February  24  — In  the  office  in  the  morn- 
ing, I process  an  application  for  a field  trial 
permit  from  the  Pocono  Cooners  Club,  and 
issue  a permit  for  a roadkilled  deer.  Later 
I check  beaver  dams  throughout  the  dis- 
trict and  see  where  several  beaver  have 
been  taken.  The  weather  is  very  mild  and 
trapping  activity  is  picking  up.  No  violations 
are  found.  The  thinning  ice  is  starting  to  get 
a little  treacherous  for  walking,  to  say  the 
least. 

February  25— The  entire  morning  is 
spent  typing  prosecution  and  time  pay- 
ments reports.  Later  in  the  day  I investigate 
a possible  illegal  fox  trapping  incident  near 
Jonas  on  FGP 179. 1 find  no  traps  in  the  re- 
ported area  and  think  maybe  it  was  fox 
hunters  the  caller  had  seen  and  not  trap- 
pers. 

February  28— \ spend  the  last  day  of  the 
shortest  month  of  the  year  as  I started  it, 
in  the  office.  I type  my  time  and  activity 
report  for  the  last  two  weeks,  and  get  a 
good  start  on  my  monthly  reports.  Also  tag 
and  make  affidavits  on  several  beavers  for 
a couple  of  trappers.  Even  though  we  set 
aside  a one-day  tagging  session,  with  fur 
buyers  in  attendance,  there  are  always 
some  trappers  who  can  not  attend  the  ses- 
sion for  some  good  reason.  To  avoid  any 
violations  on  the  part  of  the  trapper,  we  tag 
some  beaver  at  their  convenience. 
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COMING  DOWN  the  valley  we 
kept  to  the  road.  The  packed 
shale,  wet  from  the  rain,  was  dotted 
with  yellow  leaves  of  aspen  and  birch. 
Sheep  tracks  stippled  it,  their  dung 
stained  it  green.  Along  the  edge,  where 
the  road  wandered  close  to  the  cliff, 
pointed  stones  stood  upright  in  the 
ground.  The  stones,  waist-high,  were 
splotched  with  lichen.  The  road  was 
wide  enough  for  a car,  but  we  hadn’t 
met  one  in  an  hour. 

Mountains  stood  out  sharply  against 
a gray  sky.  Snow  dusted  their  summits, 
lying  deep  in  folds  and  cracks  in  the 
rock.  Where  two  peaks  met,  their 
ridges  dipping  together,  a ribbon  of 
water  foamed  over  black  ledges.  The 
water  fell  away  from  the  cliff  and 
shredded  into  mist;  it  coalesced  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff,  rushed  through  a 
stone  tunnel  under  the  road,  and 
tumbled  into  the  river.  The  river  was 
the  Flamselv,  the  valley  the  FlSmsdal, 
in  the  alps  of  central  Norway. 

The  road  followed  the  river.  It  cut 
through  woods  where  birch  and  spruce 
stood  over  yellow  ferns;  it  crossed 
wooden  bridges  above  the  swift  cur- 
rent; it  traversed  fields  of  sphagnum 
moss  and  yellowing  grass. 

The  valley  held  people.  Farms  clung 
to  the  slopes,  houses  peeked  from  the 
woods,  and  small  settlements  — three  or 
four  houses,  a barn,  some  outbuild- 
ings — clustered  in  the  valley. 

Two  Stories,  Peaked  Roof 

The  typical  house  was  two  stories, 
with  a peaked  roof.  There  were  red- 
painted  metal  roofs,  slate  roofs  (oval 
pieces  over  laid  in  rows,  offset  to 
overlap  the  ones  below),  and  tile  roofs: 
black,  brown,  terracotta.  A green 
bloom  of  algae  spead  over  the  slates  and 
tiles.  A few  houses  had  roofs  of  sod, 
which  bristled  with  grass;  one,  in 
disrepair,  sprouted  a tree. 

The  houses  were  wood.  Wood,  fin- 
ished to  its  natural  color  or  stained,  but 
mostly  painted:  blue,  red,  tan,  yellow 
(a  bright  orange-yellow  that  matched 
the  birch  leaves),  maroon,  green, 
white.  The  color  combinations  were 


inventive,  even  daring.  Green  walls 
with  red  window  frames  and  white 
sash.  Blue  walls  with  brown  frames  and 
yellow  sash.  The  houses  were  almost  all 
in  good  repair,  with  fresh  paint. 

You  could  hardly  look  at  a mountain- 
side or  a field  without  seeing  a house. 
It  was  as  Norwegian  novelist  Knut 
Hamsun  had  written  in  Growth  of  the 
Soil-.  “The  wilderness  was  inhabited 
and  unrecognizable,  a blessing  had 
come  upon  it,  life  had  arisen  there,  chil- 
dren played  about  the  houses.” 

On  this  damp  and  chilly  day,  smoke 
curled  from  the  chimneys.  The  chim- 
neys were  centered  in  the  roofs,  on  one 
side  near  the  peak.  On  each  corner  of 
a chimney  a brick  stood  on  end,  and  on 
top  of  these  four  uprights  sat  a chimney 
cap,  a flat  slate  held  in  place  by  a stone. 
In  the  Fl&msdal  these  anchor  stones 
were  pyramidal,  like  the  stones  border- 
ing the  road. 

The  road  went  past  the  houses’  doors. 
Each  house  had  a vegetable  garden  or 
a strawberry  patch  out  front,  and  four 
or  five  dwarf  apple  trees  in  the  yard. 
A middle-age  woman  in  a red  raincoat 
filled  a bucket  with  red  apples  from  one 
of  her  trees.  Basket  in  hand,  a portly 
man  with  gray  whiskers  stood  beside  a 
tree  whose  limbs  were  propped  up  with 
wooden  stakes. 

In  a field  next  to  one  house  an  old 
man  guided  a motorized  tilling  ma- 
chine through  the  soil.  A young  man 
and  three  women  followed,  picking  up 
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potatoes  the  tiller  churned  up.  A little 
girl,  five  or  six  years  old,  sat  on  a sack 
of  potatoes;  she  smiled  and  waved.  The 
pickers  kept  their  eyes  on  the  ground. 
In  an  adjoining  hayfield  a baby  slept  in 
a carriage. 

Except  for  the  little  girl,  no  one  in  the 
valley  smiled.  No  one  waved.  My  wife, 
turning,  caught  a farmer  looking  at  us 
after  we  had  passed.  He  lowered  his 
gaze  quickly. 

The  train  out  of  the  valley  was  an 
engine  and  two  passenger  cars.  Unlike 
the  cars  of  an  express  train  — all  smoked 
glass  and  brushed  steel  and  molded 


plastic  — these  cars  were  done  in  wood: 
wall  panels,  doors,  handrails,  seat 
frames.  The  wood  was  dark  and 
smooth  with  age. 

My  wife  and  I sat  across  from  an  old 
couple.  He  wore  a frayed,  dark-brown 
suitcoat  over  a carefully  pressed  flan- 
nel shirt  buttoned  to  the  neck.  She  had 
on  a gray  wool  coat,  held  a map.  Across 
the  aisle  sat  a man  in  mud-flecked 
dungarees  and  rubber  boots. 

In  the  same  car  were  three  Ameri- 
cans, a man  and  two  women  who 
looked  to  be  in  their  sixties.  One  of  the 
women  had  dyed  her  hair  blonde;  gray 
showed  at  the  roots.  They  talked 
loudly,  about  the  high  prices  in  Norway 
of  cauliflower  and  carrots  and  oranges 
and  bananas.  The  man  seemed  to  be 
entering  the  figures  in  a notebook;  now 
and  then  he  belched  loudly.  At  the.  far 
end  of  the  car  sat  a bearded  man 
dressed  in  green,  with  a huge  blue 
backpack  on  the  seat  beside  him. 

The  car  lurched,  and  the  train  pulled 
out  of  the  station.  The  rails  ascended 
the  valley,  retracing  in  the  opposite 
direction  our  foot  route  of  the  day 
before.  I spotted  a brown  wooden 
church  where  we  had  stopped  to  read 
the  headstones,  engraved  with  names 
and  with  occupations:  teacher,  bridge- 
keeper,  farmer.  I saw  the  houses  and  the 
fruit  trees,  the  potato  field,  the  bench 
where  we  had  eaten  lunch.  It  was 
strange  to  view  the  same  scenes  from 
the  train,  which  sometimes  went  be- 
hind houses  and  which  now  rose  high 
above  the  road,  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain. 

The  valley  unfolded:  waterfalls,  for- 
ests river  rapids.  In  the  fields,  bands  of 
long-tailed  sheep  fled  the  train.  Clouds 
roofed  the  valley,  obscuring  the  peaks. 
Rain  fell,  as  it  had  the  day  before,  never 
coming  down  hard  and  yet  never  quite 
stopping.  Sometimes  the  drops  misted 
through  thin  sunlight. 

The  train  climbed  until  the  rain 
became  wet  snow.  Slowly  it  pulled 
through  tunnels,  and  through  snow 
sheds  — long,  wooden  structures,  like 
covered  bridges,  to  protect  the  track 
from  avalanches  and  drifting  snow. 
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We  were  almost  out  of  the  valley 
when  the  train  stopped.  It  sat  for  a mo- 
ment, then  reversed  direction,  backing 
slowly  into  a tunnel  and  easing  to  a 
halt.  The  lights  in  the  car  remained  on. 

After  a few  minutes,  a man  entered 
the  car.  He  wore  an  oily  yellow  slicker 
that  smelled  of  smoke.  He  spoke  at 
length  in  Norwegian,  then  more  briefly 
in  English.  A snow  shed  ahead  of  the 
train  had  caught  on  fire.  The  fire  would 
have  to  be  put  out  before  the  train 
could  proceed. 

One  of  the  Americans,  the  blonde- 
haired woman,  complained  in  English 
that  the  train  should  have  been  parked 
on  open  track,  where  we  could  enjoy 
the  view.  “If  this  was  an  airplane,”  she 
said,  “at  least  you’d  serve  us  cham- 
pagne.” Her  female  companion  added, 
“When  do  you  think  we’ll  get  to  Ber- 
gen?” Then  to  her  friend,  confiden- 
tially, “They  were  working  on  the  track 
when  we  came  through,  they  probably 
started  the  fire.” 

We  waited  two  hours  in  the  tunnel, 
until  we  had  missed  the  morning  train 
over  the  pass  from  Oslo  to  Bergen.  The 
man  across  the  aisle  got  up,  picked  up 
his  duffel  bag,  and  left  the  car.  I could 
hear  his  boots  crunching  away  in  the 
gravel,  heading  back  into  the  Fl&msdal. 
After  another  hour,  the  train  worker 
came  back.  His  hair  was  plastered  to  his 
forehead  and  soot  streaked  his  face.  The 
fire  had  been  extinguished,  he  said,  but 
we  would  have  to  walk  through  the 
damaged  snow  shed:  The  blaze  had 
severed  the  electric  cable,  and  our 
train  — powered  by  electricity  — could 
not  move. 

My  wife  and  I got  our  bags  and 
clambered  down  out  of  the  train.  We 
walked  through  the  tunnel  on  the  hard, 
angular  stones.  We  followed  the  glint- 
ing rails  into  the  light  and  the  rain,  and 
then  passed  through  the  snow  shed, 
charred  posts  and  snarled  wires  and 
smoking  rubbish.  The  green-attired 
man  with  the  blue  backpack  stopped  to 
take  a picture.  We  left  behind  the  three 
Americans  and  the  old  Norwegian 
couple,  and  the  people  from  the  other 
passenger  car. 


A red  diesel  locomotive  waited 
beyond  the  snow  shed.  We  walked  to 
its  single  car,  handed  up  our  bags,  and 
scaled  the  steep  ladder.  When  the  rest 
of  the  passengers  arrived,  the  older  ones 
had  to  be  helped  up  — pushed  from 
behind  by  a worker,  hauled  in  by  pas- 
sengers already  on  board. 

The  car  had  a woodstove,  table, 
lockers,  and  a room  full  of  tools  for  fix- 
ing and  clearing  the  track:  wrenches, 
bolt  cutters,  sledge  hammers,  shovels, 
saws.  We  stood  as  the  train  rumbled  up 
the  track. 

On  the  express  to  Bergen  we  sat 
across  from  the  man  in  green.  He 
flashed  a train  pass  to  the  conduc- 
tor, and  addressed  him  in  English.  He 
turned  to  us  and  smiled.  He  was  young 
— maybe  25  — with  brown  eyes,  a red- 
brown,  crinkly  beard,  large  white 
teeth,  and  round,  silver-rimmed  spec- 
tacles. He  wore  an  olive  green  slouch 
hat,  olive  green  jacket  (an  emblem  on 
its  shoulder,  a fox  with  a bushy  tail, 
betrayed  a civilian  origin) , olive  green 
neckerchief,  olive  green  pants,  and 
brown  nylon  boots  with  cleated  soles. 

He  introduced  himself.  Wolfgang 
Kaiser.  A German,  but  he  spoke  good 
English.  He  had  learned  it  in  night 
school,  he  said,  and  kept  it  sharp  by 
listening  to  American  armed  forces 
radio.  He  worked  as  a clerk  in  a hospi- 
tal in  a small  town  near  Stuttgart,  West 
Germany.  He  had  camped  in  the  wilds 
of  northern  Sweden  for  10  days;  the 
previous  night  he  had  stayed  in  the 
Flamsdal.  He  would  stop  in  Bergen,  see 
the  town  (with  the  delay,  he  would 
have  only  a few  minutes  in  the  evening 
twilight),  take  the  train  back  to  Oslo, 
and  depart  the  next  day  for  Germany. 

The  train  rolled  swiftly  through 
birch  forests.  A river,  full  from  the  rain, 
surged  beside  the  track.  Wolfgang  told 
us  that  he  had  escaped  from  East  Ger- 
many four  years  earlier. 

He  escaped  with  a friend,  after  a 
year’s  planning.  They  knew  they  would 
never  see  their  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
or  friends  again.  They  would  never 
return  to  the  country  of  their  birth. 
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Wolfgang  and  his  friend  knew  that 
trying  to  eseape  directly  from  East  into 
West  Germany  was  suicidal:  There  was 
The  Wall.  The  Wall  was  a concrete  bar- 
ricade in  some  places,  a steel  fence  in 
others.  In  the  vicinity  of  The  Wall  there 
were  mines  and  soldiers  and  automated 
machine  guns  reputed  to  fire  at  any- 
thing that  moved  or  made  a noise.  The 
two  East  Germans  decided  to  jump  the 
border  from  Bulgaria  into  Yugoslavia. 
They  didn’t  think  The  Wall  went  that 
far  south. 

They  waited  until  their  next  vaca- 
tion, and  took  a train  to  Bulgaria.  They 
would  need  Yugoslavian  money  for 
crossing  Yugoslavia,  and  they  ex- 
changed some  of  their  currency  with 
Bulgarian  students  for  the  equivalent  of 
$20  U.S.  That  was  all  that  they  could 
get. 

On  a dark,  drizzling  night,  Wolfgang 
and  his  friend  struck  off  through  the 
woods  toward  the  border.  They  had 
determined  from  their  map  that  the 
border  was  20  kilometers  away.  After 
about  5 kilometers,  they  came  to  a long, 
narrow  clearing  in  the  woods.  In  the 
center  of  the  clearing  stood  a chain-link 
fence,  stretching  away  as  far  as  they 
could  see  in  either  direction. 

They  lay  still,  watched.  Two  hours 
passed,  and  they  saw  and  heard  no  one. 
They  crawled  to  the  fence.  Wolfgang’s 
friend  tried  to  cut  it  with  a pair  of  bolt 
cutters,  but  the  cutters  broke.  They 
finally  dug  beneath  the  fence  and 
wormed  their  way  under  it.  They  had 
almost  reached  the  woods  on  the  other 
side  of  the  clearing  when  they  heard  a 
shout. 

They  ran.  After  a few  hundred 
meters,  they  stopped  and  dived  into  a 
patch  of  brush.  A soldier  came  along 
and  played  his  flashlight  over  the  brush. 
A truck  drove  up,  and  20  more  soldiers 
got  off.  They  shone  their  lights  on  the 
ground,  looking  for  tracks.  They  failed 
to  find  any.  After  a while,  the  soldiers 
left. 


In  the  morning  Wolfgang  and  his 
friend  began  walking.  They  headed 
toward  the  border,  which  they  believed 
to  be  many  kilometers  away.  The  coun- 
try was  wooded  and  without  signs  of 
habitation.  They  had  not  gone  far 
when  they  heard  dogs.  They  threw  off 
their  packs,  abandoning  food  and  ex- 
tra clothing,  and  ran.  They  splashed 
through  streams,  descended  from  high 
hills  into  valleys,  then  climbed  again. 
They  had  a compass,  and  they  kept 
heading  west.  Einally  they  did  not  hear 
the  dogs  any  longer. 

Late  in  the  day  they  came  to  another 
long,  narrow  clearing  in  the  woods. 
There  was  no  fence  in  this  clearing.  In- 
stead, there  was  a wooden  sign.  On  the 
side  facing  them,  the  sign  said  “Yugo- 
slavia.” They  crossed  the  clearing  and 
looked  back.  On  the  other  side,  the  sign 
said  “Bulgaria.” 

In  Yugoslavia,  the  two  Germans  kept 
a low  profile:  although  the  least  domi- 
nated by  Russia  of  all  the  Eastern  bloc 
nations,  Yugoslavia  remains  commu- 
nist. Wolfgang  and  his  friend  had  de- 
cided not  to  seek  out  a West  German 
embassy  until  they  reached  Austria. 

They  kept  walking.  When  their 
money  was  gone,  the  ate  grass  and 
drank  water  from  streams.  There  was 
no  wall  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Austria.  They  crossed  the  border  and 
were  free. 

Wolfgang  looked  out  the  window. 
The  train  had  stopped  in  a small  town. 
People  boarded,  and  the  train  moved 
smoothly  away  from  the  platform. 
Beyond  the  station  a lake  glinted,  deep 
blue  in  the  late  evening  light;  the  elouds 
were  breaking  up,  and  the  low  Septem- 
ber sun  struck  the  brightly  painted 
houses. 

“In  the  East,”  Wolfgang  said,  “you 
are  born,  you  work,  you  die”  — he  drew 
a finger  quickly  across  his  throat  — 
“without  making  a choice.”  He  smiled. 
“The  only  choice  I ever  made  was  to 
escape.” 
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DODGING  DEER 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 
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66X  HAD  HIM  dead  to  rights,  but  he 

X jumped  the  string.” 

Sound  familiar?  It  is  one  of  the  more 
reliable  and  tough-to-challenge  excuses 
for  missing  a deer  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  among  the  assortment  used  to 
explain  away  some  lousy  misses.  It  has 
a two-fold  purpose.  It  proves  that  the 
hunter  did  everything  just  right  but  the 
deer  didn’t  play  fair,  and  it  also  might 
engender  a bit  of  sympathy.  After  all, 
everybody  who  hunts  deer  with  the 
bow  and  arrow  has  one  dodge  the  ar- 
row occasionally. 

Well,  now,  let’s  back  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  epistle  to  the  missing  and 
analyze  what  has  been  said  so  far  — just 
for  starters. 

If  the  story  teller  had  his  deer  “dead 
to  rights,”  it  should  have  been  well 
within  his  range  of  accuracy.  For  most 
bow  hunters,  that  range  would  be 
somewhere  within  20  yards.  At  that  dis- 
tance, and  under,  a deer  doesn’t  have  a 
chance  to  move  much  after  the  arrow 
is  released. 

For  example,  using  180  feet  per  sec- 
ond as  an  average  speed  for  a hunting 
arrow  on  its  way  to  a deer  20  yards 
away,  said  deer  has  but  one-third  sec- 
ond to  dodge  the  arrow.  Yet,  we  hear 
of  plenty  of  deer  that  have  dodged  the 
arrow,  jumped  the  string. 

“Wait  a minute,  my  bow  registered 
223  feet  per  second  on  the  chrono- 
graph.” 

Very  good.  Were  you  using  a target 
point  and  perhaps  a lighter  arrow  than 
you  employ  when  hunting?  But  we’ll 
accept  that  223  feet  per  second.  It 
means  that  your  deer  has  even  less  than 
one-third  second  to  jump  the  arrow 
after  your  release. 

I like  to  use  180  feet  per  second  as  an 


example  because  it  is  easy  to  work  with 
this  figure.  There  are  60  feet  in  20  yards; 
hence  an  arrow  averaging  180  feet  per 
second  will  travel  that  distance  in  about 
one-third  second.  It  still  takes  a pretty 
good  bow  to  do  it. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  chrono- 
graph measures  the  speed  of  your  arrow 
within  a yard  or  so  after  it  leaves  the 
bow.  Air  resistance  will  slow  that  shaft 
down  before  it  reaches  20  yards,  so  the 
average  speed  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  that  223  feet  per  second.  But  the 
faster  your  arrow  goes,  the  less  time  the 
deer  has  to  dodge  it. 

Something  else  enters  in  here.  The 
he-man  syndrome  that  affected  many 
of  us  in  the  early  days  of  archery,  before 
and  right  after  a special  deer  season  was 
established  for  the  bow,  has  somehow 
come  full  circle.  There  are  those  today 


HEAD-ON  VIEW  of  even  one  of  the  biggest 
hunting  heads  made  and  mounted  on  alu- 
minum shaft  isn’t  much  for  an  animal  to  see 
before  it  strikes. 
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who  think  anything  less  than  80  pounds 
draw  in  a bow  is  for  sissies.  They  want 
a bow  heavy  enough  to  drive  an  arrow 
at  unprecedented  speeds  and  a shaft 
heavy  enough  to  provide  maximum 
penetration.  Laudable  goals,  to  a point. 

Just  a few  days  ago  I was  told  that 
one  of  the  major  archery  companies 
will  no  longer  sell  a cam  compound 
bow  over  60  pounds.  They’re  getting  too 
much  breakage  on  the  heavy  bows. 

After  a superficial  hit  on  a caribou 
last  September,  I drove  a second  arrow 


AT  20  YARDS  this  unalerted  buck  would  have 
Va  second  to  avoid  an  arrow  averaging  180 
fps  during  flight  from  string  to  target. 


completely  through  the  hip  and  body 
of  the  animal  with  the  180-grain  Thun- 
derbird  I mentioned  in  the  October, 
1983  column  I planned  to  test  — from  a 
55-pound  compound  bow.  It  put  the 
animal  down  within  40  feet.  My  ar- 
rows, with  heads  attached,  weigh  in  at 
550  grains.  My  hunt,  incidentally,  was 
with  Jack  Hume,  outfitting  manager  for 
Air  Schefferville,  Inc.,  and  known  to 
many  Pennsylvania  hunters  through  at- 
tendance at  the  Eastern  Sports  and 
Outdoor  Show  in  Harrisburg  each 
winter. 

The  desire  for  speed  beyond  a reason- 
able velocity  somewhat  loses  its  signifi- 
cance if  heavier  arrows  are  used  to  im- 
prove penetration  but  slow  down  the 
bow.  It  is  true  that  penetration  is  im- 
portant, particularly  when  hunting 
larger  animals  such  as  elk  and  moose. 
But  to  maintain  high  speeds  and  excep- 
tional penetration,  it  does  take  a lot  of 
bow.  Most  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  use 
60  pounds  and  under. 

Those  who  employ  heavy  bows  may 
be  tempted  to  take  shots  well  beyond 
their  individual  range  of  accuracy.  In 
such  instances  all  that  power,  which 
would  appear  to  be  a great  improve- 
ment, becomes  self  defeating.  No 
amount  of  extra  speed  and  penetrating 
capability  serves  any  purpose  if  it  can- 
not be  controlled  by  the  archer  attain- 
ing it. 

Invites  Crippling 

It  is  true  that  too  light  a bow  invites 
unnecessary  crippling.  But  a 40-pound 
bow  in  the  hands  of  an  accurate  archer 
is  much  preferred  to  one  over  100 
pounds  shot  by  someone  who  really 
can’t  handle  that  much  power.  This 
does  not  negate  the  old  truism  that  a 
hunter  should  shoot  as  heavy  a bow  as 
he  can  handle  well.  And  today’s  com- 
pound bows  require  that  the  archer  be 
able  to  draw  maximum  power  before 
enjoying  the  lighter  let-off. 

The  point  here  is  that  extra  speed  to 
overcome  a deer’s  tendency  to  some- 
times appear  to  jump  away  from  a well- 
shot  arrow  is  not  an  overwhelming 
reason  to  attain  it.  There  is  a question 
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of  how  many  deer  actually  move 
enough  to  make  an  arrow  miss. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  is  possible. 
A fully  alerted  whitetailed  deer  can 
move  enough  in  that  one-third  second 
to  cause  a miss,  but  I maintain  that  it 
isn’t  likely  at  the  average  shooting  dis- 
tance. 

Some  years  ago,  I drew  down  on  a 
deer  faeing  me  at  20  yards,  as  a friend 
opened  up  with  a movie  camera  to  re- 
eord  the  event.  The  deer,  already  keenly 
aware  of  my  presence  but  uncertain  of 
identification,  now  had  foreign  noise 
injected  into  the  situation.  It  was  tensed 
as  much  as  the  string  on  my  old  recurve. 
Both  seemed  to  release  together. 

It  was  a sad  lesson.  In  that  instant  the 
deer  whirled  and  the  arrow,  intended 
for  the  animal’s  chest,  caused  a non- 
fatal  wound.  Neither  the  moving  pic- 
ture industry  nor  my  food  freezer  was 
served.  At  24  frames  a second,  action 
was  too  fast  for  the  eamera  to  catch  the 
arrow,  and  the  deer  was  not  reeovered. 
The  experience  taught  me  to  avoid 
frontal  shots,  espeeially  when  the  deer 
is  alerted,  even  though  I had  previously 
shot  a buck  through  the  heart  in  a simi- 
lar situation  in  which  the  animal  was 
unaware  of  any  unnatural  influence. 

But  the  previous  incident  had  the 
worst  of  everything.  I was  in  full  view 
of  the  deer,  it  was  a frontal  shot,  and 
both  the  animal’s  vision  and  hearing 
were  being  insulted.  There  was  positive 
evidence  that  the  deer  moved  before  the 
arrow  arrived  since  the  hit  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  made  from  that 
angle. 

There  are  frequent  reports  of  deer 
physically  “ducking”  at  the  shot  so  that 
the  arrow  passes  harmlessly  over  its 
back.  My  personal  belief  is  that  the  deer 
lowered  its  profile  at  the  sound  of  the 
arrow  passing  over  its  back.  In  other 
words,  it  was  the  passing  of  the  arrow 
that  caused  the  animal  to  duck  rather 
than  any  deliberate  attempt  to  dodge 
the  shaft. 

A photo  with  this  column  shows 
what  an  arrow  looks  like  coming 
straight  at  a target.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  broadheads  on  the  market.  But 


the  diameter  of  an  imaginary  eircle 
covering  the  three  blades  is  but  1.4 
inches.  Even  if  an  animal  could  see  the 
arrow  from  this  view,  or  a slight  angle, 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  have  time  to 
recognize  it  as  a danger  and  react 
before  it  arrived.  It  is  eommon  to  see 
a deer  glance  at  a bird  fluttering  near 
it  without  any  evidence  of  alarm.  Vis- 
ually, a speeding  arrow  should  eause  no 
more  concern.  A deer  doesn’t  know 
what  an  arrow  is  or  what  it  can  do. 

The  hunter  behind  the  arrow  sees  the 
deer’s  movement  from  the  poorest  angle 
possible  to  determine  whether  the  ani- 
mal ducks  before,  during,  or  after  the 
arrow  passes.  My  bet  is  that  it  is  pas- 
sage of  a close  miss  to  which  the  deer 
reacts.  Most  of  us  are  inclined  to  shoot 
over  the  animal  on  a miss.  But  what 
about  deer  that  jump  completely  away 
before  the  arrow  arrives? 

It  is  my  studied  opinion  that  deer 
actually  jumping  out  of  an  arrow’s  path 
react  to  either  sight  or  sound  of  the 
hunter  and/or  his  bow.  It  depends,  of 
course,  on  whether  the  animal  is  alerted 
and  whether  it  is  in  a position  to  see 
hunter  movement.  Too,  a deer  may  not 
see  any  movement,  but  be  so  tense  from 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  shots  with  the  bow  are 
taken  at  20  yards  or  less,  the  hunter’s  skifl  and 
natural  conditions  providing  the  limitations. 
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THE  WILD  RESOURCE  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  of  1982  gives  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians an  opportunity  to  actively  sup- 
port the  protection  and  management  of 
the  state’s  wealth  of  natural  resources. 
Modeled  after  the  “income  tax  check 
off  system’’  used  successfully  by  19 
other  states,  Pennsylvania  taxpayers 
may  contribute  all  or  a portion  of  their 
income  tax  refund  to  protect  nongame 
wildlife  and  native  plants.  Much  more 
can  and  needs  to  be  done  to  protect 
our  natural  resources.  So,  when  you’re 
filling  out  your  tax  return,  look  for  the 
owl  and  “Do  Something  Wise.”  And  if 
an  income  tax  refund  is  not  due,  con- 
tributions may  still  be  made  directly  to 
the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 
P.O.  Box  2063,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


hearing  or  scenting  the  hunter  that  the 
unnatural  sound  of  the  release  may  send 
it  hightailing  before  the  arrow  arrives. 

If  an  alerted  deer  sees  the  hunter’s 
movement  of  arrow  release  and  reacts 
to  it,  a complete  miss  or  a bad  hit  may 
result.  But  these  situations  are  most 
likely  to  occur  on  the  longer  shots.  The 
more  time  a deer  has  to  react,  the  more 
likely  it  may  foul  up  the  shot.  At  the 
really  close  distances,  a deer  cannot  re- 
spond in  time  to  avoid  an  arrow  from 
even  the  slower  bows.  Blinds  and  tree 
stands  are  most  apt  to  produce  such 
close  shots.  Usual  claims  of  deer  jump- 
ing away  from  these  shots  are  mere 
excuses. 


When  we  introduce  sound  into  the 
situation,  speed  of  the  arrow  does  play 
more  of  a part.  Regardless  of  the  ar- 
row’s speed,  sound  will  arrive  well 
ahead  of  it,  for  sound  travels  at  about 
1100  feet  per  second  (1,089  feet  per  sec- 
ond at  32°F),  increasing  somewhat  as 
the  temperature  goes  up.  At  60  yards, 
a really  fast  bow  might  deliver  a hunt- 
ing arrow  at  an  average  200  feet  per 
second,  less  than  one- fifth  the  speed  of 
sound.  Now  we  are  giving  the  deer  over 
4/5-second  to  make  its  move  — still 
plenty  of  time  to  avoid  an  arrow. 

Pinpoint  Shooting  Important 

Of  course,  the  deer  is  less  likely  to 
become  alarmed  at  the  longer  distance. 
But  few  archers  can  pinpoint  their  shots 
at  such  yardages.  And  pinpoint  shoot- 
ing is  important  from  both  a practical 
and  a humane  standpoint.  If  the  ani- 
mal moves  at  all,  a miss  or  a non-fatal 
wound  is  almost  certain  even  if  the  shot 
was  perfect. 

The  obvious  answer  is  to  get  as  close 
as  possible  so  that  “jumping  the  string” 
is  not  needed  as  an  excuse  for  a miss. 
Woodsmanship  is  preferable  to  long- 
distance bragging  shots  that  should 
never  have  been  attempted.  Even  at 
short  distances,  accuracy  is  the  best 
answer. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  about 
sight,  sound  and  distances,  one  other 
element  comes  into  play.  It  is  not 
unheard  of  for  a deer  to  move  when  the 
archer  is  at  full  draw.  In  desperation  he 
looses  the  arrow  and  it  hits  where  the 
deer  was  an  instant  before.  Maybe  he 
wasn’t  even  aware  that  the  target 
jumped  out  from  in  front  of  the  arrow 
before  it  was  on  its  way.  Who  can  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  the  deer  may  have 
jumped  the  string? 
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i HAT’S  A casting  furnace,”  I told 
X a visitor  who  was  studying  every 
detail  of  my  RGBS  Pro-Melt  lead  melt- 
ing furnace.  “That  doesn’t  look  like  a 
very  big  melting  pot,  but  it  will  hold 
22  pounds  of  lead.” 

“What  do  you  use  it  for,”  he  asked 
suspiciously.  “I’m  not  up  on  the  latest 
stuff.” 

“It’s  for  making  lead  bullets,”  I 
answered.  “Melting  lead  for  bullets 
dates  back  hundreds  of  years.  The  cast 
lead  bullet  has  been  around  much 
longer  than  the  jacketed  bullet  used  in 
today’s  centerfire  rifles.” 

“What’s  the  point  in  casting  your 
own  bullets?  Jacketed  bullets  don’t  cost 
that  much.  Why  don’t  you  show  me 
how  the  thing  works?” 

I thought  I was  just  being  accommo- 
dating to  my  visitor  when  I switched  on 
the  RGBS  Pro-Melt  pot,  but  apparently 
I lit  a burner  in  him  that  heated  up  a 
passion  for  bullet  casting;  an  hour  later, 
he  was  still  at  it.  On  top  of  that,  he  had 
drawn  up  a long  list  of  equipment  and 
supplies  whose  purchase  would  dip 
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ASSORTED  LYMAN  cast  bullets  in  357,  41  and 
44  calibers. 

fairly  deep  in  the  pocketbook. 

There’s  no  question  about  it,  bullet 
casting  is  a much  overlooked  aspect  of 
the  reloading  family.  We  tend  to  feel 
that  the  lead  bullet  is  only  for  the 
muzzleloader.  That  steadfast  belief  has 
kept  tens  of  thousands  of  avid  reloading 
buffs  separated  from  a most  fascinating 
hobby. 

Many  times  in  past  columns  I’ve 
stated  that,  thirty  years  ago,  most  of  us 
got  into  handloading  to  save  money. 
“Three  shots  for  the  price  of  one  factory 
round”  was  the  pitch  used  by  some  re- 
loading equipment  manufacturers  in 
the  early  1950s.  If  you  happened  to  find 
a good  deal  on  powder  and  bullets,  you 
could  actually  reload  four  rounds  for 
the  price  of  a single  factory  shell  of  the 
same  caliber.  It  was  reason  enough  for 
thousands  of  varmint  hunters,  includ- 
ing this  writer,  to  get  involved. 

The  bullet  caster  of  that  era  could 
assemble  a round  for  the  price  of  the 
primer  and  powder  charge;  lead  was 
easy  to  find  and  seldom  cost  more  than 
the  gasoline  to  go  after  it.  This  meant 
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the  bullet  caster  could  load  as  many  as 
six  rounds  for  the  price  of  a factory 
shell,  but  most  of  us  were  too  involved 
with  jacketed  bullets  and  long  range 
varmint  cartridges. 

Man  today  is  considered  the  foremost 
predator,  but  that  wasn’t  always  the 
case.  Primitive  man  had  the  odds 
against  him  when  he  battled  the  rep- 
tiles, mammals  and  whatever  of  the 
late  Cenozoic  era.  He  was  no  match  in 
sheer  strength  with  many  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  learned  the  advantages  of  us- 
ing a club,  but  this  still  left  him  in  close 
contact  with  superior  adversaries,  and 
he  turned  to  missiles  which  included 
small  stones  and  large  rocks.  His  arsenal 
became  more  sophisticated  as  time 
passed.  The  spear  and  the  sling  were 
added.  The  pendulum  now  was  slowly 
swinging  in  primitive  man’s  direction. 

Reliable  Power 

By  the  year  1350,  gunpowder  had 
established  itself  as  a reliable  source  of 
power.  At  first,  the  military  used  it  in 
small  artillery  pieces  which  had  more 
impact  on  the  enemy’s  morale  than  it 
did  on  his  defenses.  It  would  still  be 
years  before  gunpowder  worked  its  way 
into  the  hunting  realm,  but  there  was 
no  question  about  it,  the  black  mixture 
was  here  to  stay. 


BILL  NICHOLS,  left,  uses  a plumber’s  fur- 
nace to  melt  lead.  Many  bullet  casters  IM<e 
such  units  because  they  are  portable  and 
provide  intense  heat.  Above,  bullet  mould  is 
placed  on  top  of  casting  furnace  to  preheat  it. 


Lead  did  not  enter  the  picture  imme- 
diately; the  first  projectiles  used  by  the 
military  were  fletched  arrows  or  spears 
from  small  cannons.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  stones  chipped  to  a rounded 
shape.  It  was  only  a matter  of  time  until 
cast  iron  balls  were  molded  to  fit  the 
bore.  The  tighter  fitting  round  ball  may 
have  been  man’s  first  step  toward  mod- 
ern ballistics. 

History  reveals  that  early  in  the  I5th 
century  cast  lead  balls  were  being  used 
in  shoulder  weapons.  The  cast  iron  balls 
used  in  cannons  made  up  in  size  what 
they  lacked  in  density,  but  small  iron 
balls  from  shoulder  weapons  lost  veloc- 
ity quickly.  It  took  the  denser  lead  ball 
to  make  the  shoulder  musket  effec- 
tive at  a distance.  The  cast  lead  bullet 
reigned  supreme  for  approximately  500 
years,  and  was  replaced  by  the  jacketed 
bullet  only  about  100  years  ago. 

As  long  as  gunpowder  was  a simple 
mixture  of  sulphur,  charcoal  and  salt- 
peter, lead  bullets  were  completely  ade- 
quate and  met  most  needs  of  the 
hunter.  But  when  modern  nitrocellulose 
gunpowder  made  higher  velocity  pos- 
sible, pure  lead  was  found  too  soft  to 
withstand  the  higher  pressures  and 
velocities  which  distorted  the  lead 
bullet  and  made  it  inaccurate.  It  was 
apparent  something  had  to  be  added  to 
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lead  to  make  the  projectiles  harder. 

It  was  known  that  printers  could 
make  lead  harder  by  adding  tin  or 
antimony.  No  one  knows  who  first 
applied  this  to  the  making  of  lead  bul- 
lets, but  it  sure  was  a step  in  the  right 
direction.  Still,  this  was  not  enough  for 
the  nitrocellulose  powder,  and  it  took 
a hard  copper  jacket  around  the  lead 
core  to  give  us  our  modern  day  veloci- 
ties. However,  the  cast  bullet  was  cheap 
and  reasonably  effective  and  never  lost 
a hard  core  of  dedicated  followers. 

To  show  that  they  have  not  wasted 
their  time,  it  is  now  possible  to  use  cast 
bullets  even  in  magnum  rifles  at  full 
velocities.  A variety  of  techniques  have 
overcome  many  of  the  limitations  of 
cast  bullets,  and  I’ll  take  a minute  to 
touch  on  a few  of  them. 

To  start  with,  let’s  take  the  paper 
patch.  The  paper  patch  is  a len^h  of 
paper  wrapped  around  the  body  of  the 
bullet.  It  serves  to  insulate  the  cast 
bullet  from  heat  and  protect  it  from 
friction.  Originally,  it  was  used  only  for 
low  velocity  target  loads,  but  was  used 
later  in  some  factory  loads.  Today, 
using  new  techniques,  it  can  be  used  in 
many  of  our  magnum  rifles. 

Easy  to  Learn 

The  knack  of  using  the  paper  patch 
on  bullets  is  not  hard  to  learn.  The 
reloader  simply  wraps  a thin  strip  of 
wet,  high-rag  paper  snugly  around  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  cast  bullet.  Ex- 
cess paper  is  twisted  and  trimmed  off 
at  the  base  and  set  aside  to  dry.  Then 
it  is  given  a thin  film  of  lubricant  and 
sprayed  with  Teflon.  The  only  thing 
critical  is  seating  the  bullet  so  that  the 
top  of  the  patch  touches  the  rifling 
when  the  cartridge  is  chambered.  Use 
the  trial  and  error  method. 

Another  relatively  new  technique  to 
improve  cast  bullets  is  to  harden  them 
by  a heat-treating  process.  Just  as  steel 
can  be  heated  and  plunged  into  cold 
water  to  harden  it,  the  quenching  proc- 
ess can  be  used  to  harden  lead.  It  can 
easily  be  done  at  home  in  the  kitchen 
oven.  Set  the  temperature  to  450  de- 
grees and  bake  a batch  of  cast  bullets 


KEN  MOLLOHAN  uses  a 450  Lyman  Sizer  to 
bring  cast  bullets  to  desired  diameter  and 
lubricate  them. 


for  approximately  two  hours.  Remove 
the  tray  and  pour  the  bullets  into  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Bullets  are  sized  but  not  lubed  prior 
to  heat  treating.  Lube  them  afterwards 
in  a separate  operation.  Even  soft  alloys 
can  be  made  harder  than  linotype  by 
this  simple  procedure.  This  eliminates 
the  need  for  difficult  alloying  or  expen- 
sive purchase  of  printer’s  metal.  Many 
new  cast  bullet  fans  believe  that  alloys 
like  wheelweights  are  hard  enough  for 
rifles,  but  in  reality  they  are  adequate 
only  for  velocity  loads.  However,  the 
quenching  process  can  make  them 
harder  than  linotype  and  allow  shoot- 
ing them  at  much  higher  velocities. 

Maybe  I’m  ahead  of  myself  and 
should  get  back  to  basics.  First,  I think 
that  bullet  casting  has  been  given  a 
boost  by  the  advent  of  the  flintlock 
season.  Commercial  balls  are  available, 
but  as  the  flintlock  buff  gets  more  in- 
volved with  the  primitive  firearm,  it’s 
only  natural  for  him  to  start  casting 
homemade  stuff.  I don’t  do  much  of  it, 
but  it  is  an  enjoyable  way  for  a father 
and  his  son  or  daughter  to  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  cooking  up  a batch  of 
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lead.  The  nice  part  about  it  is  the 
simplicity  of  bullet  casting.  I’m  not 
implying  it  doesn’t  have  a deep  tech- 
nical side,  but  cranking  out  the  pure 
lead  ball  for  the  flintlock  isn’t  nearly  as 
technical  as  my  casting  buddy  Ken 
Mollohan  gets  when  explaining  how  to 
properly  size  and  lube  a rifle  bullet. 


A SELECTION  of  round  nose  and  flat  nose 
bullets.  Intended  for  different  purposes,  each 
design  is  efficient  in  its  own  way. 

In  the  opening  of  this  article,  I men- 
tioned the  super  RGBS  casting  furnace 
that  is  completely  thermostatically  con- 
trolled. Lyman  Corporation  and  Lee 
Precision  offer  similar  high  quality, 
thermostatically  controlled  casting  fur- 
naces. But  to  get  started,  such  elaborate 
equipment  is  not  needed.  One  of  the 
finest  bullet  buffs  I know  still  uses  a 
common  gas  hot  plate,  a cast  iron 
bucket  to  melt  the  lead  in  and  a cast 
iron  dipper  with  a spout  to  pour  the 
lead  into  the  bullet  mould.  Sometimes, 
he  casts  500  or  more  bullets  at  one  sit- 
ting using  this  simple  gear.  There  is  a 
little  more  to  it  than  just  melting  a few 
pounds  of  lead  and  pouring  it  into  a 
mould. 

I don’t  want  to  get  into  the  different 
types  of  alloys.  I have  already  explained 
how  lead  can  be  made  harder.  For  the 
flintlock  rifle,  pure  lead  which  is  very 
soft  must  be  used.  This  eliminates  the 
easy-to-find  wheelweights.  Pure  lead  is 
available  at  junkyards  in  the  form  of 
lead  pipe  or  telephone  cable  sheathing. 
For  a starter  and  to  be  certain  you’re 
using  pure  lead,  buy  a couple  of  pounds 
at  a plumbing  store  so  you  can  learn  its 
characteristics. 

All  lead,  even  the  very  pure  stuff, 
contains  impurities.  When  the  lead 


melts  (at  621  degrees  Fahrenheit),  it 
must  be  fluxed.  Beeswax,  paraffin  or 
axle  grease  can  be  used,  but  these  give 
off  vapor  when  mixed  with  the  lead.  A 
commercial  product  like  Marvelflux 
does  away  with  this  problem.  A half- 
teaspoonful for  five  pounds  of  lead  is 
sufficient.  It  should  be  mixed  vigorously 
into  the  hot  lead  for  about  one  minute. 
During  this  time,  the  fluxing  really 
purifies  the  lead. 

The  fluxing  process  brings  the  im- 
purities to  the  surface,  and  these  can  be 
skimmed  away  with  a cast  iron  ladle 
and  discarded.  Be  careful  not  to  skim 
away  pure  lead  with  the  dross.  All  lead 
must  be  fluxed,  and  if  you  don’t  have 
a commercial  product,  drop  in  a pea- 
size  chunk  of  beeswax  or  bit  of  axle 
grease.  A vapor  will  immediately  rise, 
and  this  should  be  lighted  with  a match 
to  keep  it  from  smoking.  If  you  happen 
to  be  working  in  the  house,  be  quick 
with  the  match. 

Selecting  the  proper  diameter  mould 
is  very  important.  The  round  ball 
mould  should  be  several  thousandths  of 
an  inch  smaller  than  the  barrel’s  groove 
diameter.  For  instance,  if  the  bore 
diameter  is  exactly  .500,  the  ball 
diameter  should  be  no  more  than  .495. 
Some  round  ball  fans  even  drop  down 
a few  thousandths,  depending  on  a 
thicker  patch  to  get  a good  fit.  How- 
ever, getting  back  to  the  .495  ball,  the 
patch  thickness  should  run  around  .005/ 
.006.  This  will  add  .010/. 012  to  the 
ball’s  diameter.  With  sufficient  lubrica- 
tion, even  this  tight-fitting  combination 
should  slide  down  the  bore  without 
much  effort. 

Disagreement 

There  is  disagreement  on  the  best 
patch  thickness,  but  I found  that  using 
a heavier  patch  for  the  first  shot  and 
switching  to  a thinner  one  for  subse- 
quent shots  worked  well.  This  would 
apply  only  to  the  hunter  getting  off  a 
quick  second  shot.  There  is  ample  time 
for  swabbing  out  the  bore  between 
shots  when  range  practicing.  Top  black 
powder  shooters  claim  that  using  the 
same  thickness  of  patch  for  every  shot 
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and  wiping  the  bore  between  shots 
makes  for  better  accuracy. 

The  new  convert  to  bullet  casting  is 
bewildered  over  all  the  talk  about  the 
mould  being  too  hot  or  too  cold.  Here 
are  a few  tips.  If  the  balls  drop  from 
the  mould  with  a crinkled  or  distorted 
surface,  the  mould  is  too  cold  or  the 
lead  is  not  hot  enough.  It  could  be  a 
combination  of  the  two.  I’m  inclined  to 
think  it’s  a mould  problem  and  that  the 
mould  was  not  pre-heated. 

My  first  job  with  the  mould  is  to 
wash  it  in  warm  water,  and  then  rinse 
it  generously  in  very  hot  water.  Make 
certain  it  is  completely  dry  before  using. 
While  the  lead  is  heating,  I place  the 
mould  on  top  of  the  furnace,  allowing 
it  to  absorb  heat  for  the  15  to  20  minutes 
it  takes  to  bring  the  lead  to  a molten 
state.  I discard  for  remelting  the  first 
three  or  four  balls,  allowing  the  mould 
to  get  to  proper  temperature.  If  your 
bullets  look  frosty,  the  mould  is  too  hot. 
Allow  it  to  cool  for  a few  minutes  and 
try  again. 

Time  and  Patience 

It  takes  time  and  patience  to  learn  to 
place  the  spout  of  the  pouring  dipper 
into  the  mould  and  make  the  pour. 
Practice  a few  times  with  the  empty 
dipper.  FiU  the  dipper  by  dipping  it  into 
the  molten  lead  in  a horizontal  position. 
While  still  in  that  position,  place  the 
spout  of  the  dipper  into  the  hole  in  the 
sprue  cutter  and  simultaneously  swing 
both  the  mould  and  dipper  to  the  ver- 
tical position.  As  soon  as  the  mould  is 
full,  shift  back  to  horizontal  position 
before  separating  the  two.  This  takes 
patience  to  learn,  and  since  there  will 
be  a few  spills  or  leaks,  make  doubly 
certain  you  are  wearing  heavy  gloves. 
Also,  don’t  wear  open  top  boots  when 


casting;  you’re  only  asking  for  trouble. 

Bullet  casting  is  much  like  hand- 
loading; it’s  not  difficult  to  learn,  but 
it  does  take  time  to  become  proficient. 
Don’t  expect  miracles,  or  that  your  first 
batch  of  cast  balls  will  be  perfect.  If 
that  is  the  case,  it  was  just  good  fortune 
on  your  part.  Buy  several  cast  bullet 
manuals  and  upgrade  your  equipment 
as  you  learn. 

Freedom  for  Millions 

There  is  an  interesting  history  behind 
the  lead  bullet,  and  it’s  fair  to  say  that 
this  simple  projectile  made  freedom  for 
millions  possible.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  fearless  knight  wore  a flexible-type 
armor  and  with  his  skill  with  the  sword 
and  lance  could  literally  slaughter  help- 
less infantrymen  armed  only  with  crude 
pitchforks  and  other  farming  imple- 
ments. Gunpowder  made  all  men 
equal,  and  as  the  tough  warrior  Miguel 
de  Cervantes,  author  of  Don  Quixote, 
lamented,  guns  were  the  Devil’s  inven- 
tion enabling  even  a base  cowardly 
hand  to  take  the  life  of  the  bravest 
gentleman. 

A new  day  dawned  after  the  knight, 
and  that’s  not  being  funny  either. 
Hand-to-hand  combat  was  over.  The 
distance  between  fighting  armies  grew 
as  the  lead  bullet  was  improved.  Civil 
War  snipers  made  precision  shots 
beyond  200  yards.  In  one  sense  of  the 
word,  the  lead  bullet  changed  the 
world  and  made  it  a better  place  to  live 
in. 

Bullet  casting  may  not  be  for  every- 
one, but  it’s  a fascinating  hobby  that 
pays  off  handsomely.  Trouble  is,  once 
it  gets  a hold  of  you,  you’ll  be  making 
a long  list  of  equipment  needs  just  as  the 
fellow  in  this  article  did.  That’s  pretty 
much  the  case  for  the  lead  bullet. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 


Can  two  walk  together,  except  they  be  agreed? 


— Amos  III,  3 
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After  years  of  searching,  a wildlife 
biologist  in  North  Carolina  has  yet  to  find 
concrete  evidence  of  cougars  in  the  state. 
Many  sightings  are  reported,  often  by 
trained  wildlife  observers,  however,  and  the 
biologist  readily  admits  there  is  still  a good 
possibility  cougars  are  prowling  the  more 
remote  mountains  there. 

Outdoor  recreationists  in  New  Mexico 
may  soon  have  access  to  9.2  million  acres 
of  public  land  which  historically  has  been 
closed  by  livestock  owners  who  lease  the 
land  for  grazing.  Previous  land  office  ad- 
ministrators had  catered  to  the  lessees’ 
wishes,  but  the  new  Public  Land  Commis- 
sioner has  made  it  clear  that  public  inter- 
ests will  receive  top  priority— an  example 
it  is  hoped  will  spread  to  other  western 
states  with  similar  problems. 

Eighteen  young  peregrine  falcons 
were  raised  and  released  in  Wyoming 
last  year,  adding  to  the  19  released  dur- 
ing the  three  previous  years  and  now  on 
their  own  there.  The  falcons  come  from 
the  Peregrine  Fund’s  captive  breeding 
birds,  and  are  being  used  to  reestablish 
this  species  in  national  parks,  forests 
and  refuges  in  the  state. 

Wisconsin  hunters  are  being  asked  by 
their  state  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources to  send  in  the  stomachs  and  wings 
from  ruffed  grouse  they  take.  The  material 
will  be  used  to  monitor  the  incidence  and 
distribution  of  an  internal  parasite,  dis- 
pharynx,  which  one  researcher  suspects 
may  be  responsible  for  declining  grouse 
numbers  in  the  state.  Over  13  percent  of 
552  stomachs  collected  in  1982  had  evi- 
dence of  this  often  fatal  parasite. 


Two  endangered  Aleutian  Canada 
geese  were  hatched  from  eggs  artifi- 
cially inseminated  with  semen  which 
had  been  kept  frozen  until  ready  for 
use.  This  adds  further  support  for  this 
cryogenic  procedure  which  is  being  con- 
sidered as  a possible  means  for  keep- 
ing various  endangered  species  from 
extinction. 


Federal  regulations  have  been  adopted 
permitting  Minnesota  to  authorize  con- 
trolled taking  of  threatened  gray  wolves,  by 
the  public  and/or  wildlife  managers  in  areas 
where  depredation  control  programs  have 
not  worked.  Wolf  numbers  have  remained 
relatively  stable,  around  1200,  in  that  state 
since  the  early  1900s,  primarily  because  of 
its  large  remote  areas.  In  some  more  devel- 
oped areas,  however,  wolves  have  been 
preying  upon  livestock  and  the  control 
measures  legally  permissible  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  have  not  solved 
the  problem.  Wolf  numbers  will  still  be 
monitored  closely  to  insure  this  new  man- 
agement option  does  not  adversely  affect 
the  population. 

The  Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources is  considering  developing  a duck 
hatchery  to  supplement  the  declining 
waterfowl  populations  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  proposed  facility  would  house 
1800  breeding  pairs  and  produce  20,000 
ducklings  with  black  ducks  initially  receiv- 
ing special  consideration.  To  finance  the 
hatchery,  the  costs  of  the  state’s  duck 
stamp  may  be  raised  from  $3  to  $6. 

The  highly  publicized  and  controversial 
1982  Everglades  deer  problem— caused 
when  high  water  concentrated  deer  on  high 
ground  where  there  was  not  enough  food 
to  sustain  them,  which  led  resource 
managers  to  implement  an  emergency 
deer  hunt  to  save  the  deer  population  and 
the  habitat— may  have  ultimately  been  a 
blessing.  Under  the  governor’s  direction,  a 
management  plan  has  been  adopted  which 
is  designed  to  not  only  keep  the  problem 
from  recurring,  but  also  to  restore  this 
fragile  ecosystem  to  a more  stable  and 
natural  condition.  The  plan  calls  for:  main- 
taining lower  deer  populations  with  con- 
trolled hunting  seasons;  increasing  public 
awareness  of  what’s  being  done  in  the 
area;  and  better  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  managing  resource  agencies. 
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Dutch  Country  Bluebirds 

DUTCH  COUNTRY  BLUEBIRDS  by  Ned  Smith,  as  shown  on  our  cover, 
becomes  the  second  limited  edition  fine  art  print  available  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission.  This  issue  will  consist  of  600  full  color  prints, 
each  signed  and  numbered  by  the  artist.  Image  size  is  approximately 
15x22V2  inches,  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper.  Prints  are  priced 
at  $125,  including  Pennsylvania  sales  tax,  shipping  and  handling.  Framed 
prints  are  available  for  an  additional  $97.50.  Orders  are  being  accepted 
now  at  Game  Commission  headquarters  in  Harrisburg  on  a first-come, 
first-served  basis. 

Print  buyers  who  purchased  the  first  Game  Commission  limited  edi- 
tion print.  River  Otters,  also  by  Ned  Smith,  can  request  a matching 
number  for  Dutch  Country  Bluebirds.  A limited  supply  of  River  Otters 
is  still  available  and  can  be  purchased  for  the  same  price  as  Dutch  Coun- 
try Bluebirds. 

All  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  limited  edition 
prints  are  earmarked  for  the  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  program.  This  program  was  created  by 
the  Game  Commission  to  generate  financial  sup- 
port, from  nonhunters  as  well  as  hunters,  for  the 
nongame  wildlife  of  Pennsylvania. 

Embroidered  bluebird  patches  and  decals  are  on 
sale  now,  with  the  proceeds  going  to  the  WTFW 
program.  Patches  are  $3  and  decals  $1. 

Also  of  interest  to  many  collectors  are  earlier 
items  created  to  benefit  the  WTFW  program . Some 
of  these  are  still  available,  including  the  original 
patch  and  decal  as  shown  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
July  1981  GAME  NEWS.  These  featured  a flying 
squirrel  and  the  motto,  “We  Need  Wildlife.”  The 
patch  is  $2,  the  decal,  $1.  In  1982,  the  osprey  was 
the  featured  nongame  wildlife  species.  No  osprey 
patches  are  left  but  decals  are  still  available  at  $1  delivered.  Last  year, 
river  otter  prints,  patches  and  decals  were  offered.  As  mentioned  above, 
some  prints  are  still  available,  and  otter  decals  can  be  had  at  $1  each. 
Also,  some  T-shirt  iron-on  transfers  are  still  in  stock,  priced  at  $1.  Gash 
donations  for  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program  also  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Game  Gommission;  they  are  tax  deductible. 

Send  check  or  money  order  for  limited  edition  prints,  patches  and 
decals  to:  Pennsylvania  Game  Gommission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1567. 


SAM  ASKEY 

Moshannon  Mountain  Man 

By  Al  Shimmel 


Part  I— The  Hunter’s 
Rock  Buck 

The  Hunter’s  Rocks  are  no  more. 

Both  a landmark  and  a tradition 
have  fallen  before  the  transitory  state 
called  progress.  All  that  remains  to 
mark  the  site  is  a fevv^  heaps  of  white 
sand  and  some  piles  of  broken  rock.  The 
area  is  void  of  vegetation,  baking  under 
the  summer  sun  and  eroding  under  the 
ice  and  snows  of  winter.  Once  it  was  a 
meeting  place  for  Indians,  a rendezvous 
for  pioneer  hunters,  a denning  place  for 
wolves  and  bears,  a picturesque  spot  of 
beauty.  Now  it  is  only  a memory.  The 
once  beautiful  and  well-known  land- 
mark was  blasted  and  hauled  away  to 
make  fill  for  Interstate  80. 

Among  those  who  frequented  this 
area  was  Sam  Askey,  an  eastern 
counterpart  of  the  West’s  mountain 
man.  He  was  a hardy,  restless  soul  with 
a thirst  for  adventure  fostered  by  service 
in  the  War  of  1812.  He  left  his  home  in 
Milesburg  and  built  a lodge  in  the 
Moshannon  Mountains  near  Snowshoe. 
Here  he  became  a hunter  and  guide.  He 
supplied  meat  to  the  lumber  camps  of 
the  area,  hunted  wolves  and  panthers 
for  bounty,  and  guided  selected  cli- 
entele on  hunting  expeditions  within 
the  area.  The  authority  for  these  stories 
was  a practicing  physician  who  found 
diversion  from  his  demanding  practice 
by  seeking  the  seclusion  of  the  hunting 
lodge  and  the  companionship  of  Sam. 

The  Indian  name  Tanki-Moos- 
Hanne  (Black  Moose  river),  was  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  day.  The  gloom 
under  the  giant  pines  and  hemlocks 
deepened  to  dusk  as  the  hunter,  fol- 
lowed by  his  unshod  packhorse,  picked 
his  way  down  the  steep  game  trail  that 


led  to  a ford.  Even  at  the  water  the  dark 
overhang  left  few  openings  through 
which  to  view  the  overcast.  The  slight 
air  current  that  moved  along  the  water 
held  the  promise  of  rain.  As  man  and 
horse  splashed  through  the  shallows, 
frightened  trout  arrowed  from  their 
spawning  beds  to  the  protection  of  the 
deep  water  formed  when  a freshet  had 
undercut  the  big  rock  that  had  slid 
down  the  mountain  centuries  before. 
Erom  the  ford  the  trail  angled  up  the 
mountain. 

As  they  climbed,  the  evergreens 
thinned  and  gradually  gave  way  to 
hardwoods.  Acorns,  chestnuts  and 
beechnuts  crunched  under  the  horse’s 
hoofs  and  rolled  under  the  hunter’s 
moccasins.  Presently  they  came  to  a 
parklike  opening  surrounded  by  large 
trees  that  kept  the  forest  floor  free  of 
underbrush.  Here  the  hunter  paused 
and  tied  his  horse  to  a sapling.  He  was 
careful  to  secure  the  animal  in  such  a 
way  that  a stout  pull  on  the  tie-strap 
would  allow  the  animal  to  go  free. 
Wolves  and  panthers  still  frequented  the 
Moshannon  ridges  and,  although  re- 
duced in  numbers,  were  still  abundant 
enough  to  menace  a tethered  horse. 

From  the  rear  of  the  packsaddle  he 
untied  a blouse  of  homespun  wool,  dyed 
with  butternut  hulls  to  a dull  woodsy 
brown.  He  pulled  this  garment  over  his 
buckskin  tunic  in  such  a way  as  to  pro- 
tect his  powder  horn  and  bullet  pouch 
in  case  of  rain.  He  turned,  patted  his 
horse’s  nose  then  picked  up  his  rifle 
from  where  it  stood  at  the  foot  of  a tree. 

He  took  a ball  from  the  pouch, 
placed  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and 
poured  enough  powder  from  the  horn 
to  hide  the  ball  under  a neat  cone. 
Carefully  he  poured  the  powder  down 
the  muzzle  of  the  rifle.  Taking  a greased 
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patch  from  the  compartment  under  a 
hinged  plate  on  the  rifle  stock,  he 
centered  the  ball  and  pushed  it  just 
below  the  level  of  the  muzzle.  With  a 
sharp  knife  he  carefully  trimmed  the  ex- 
cess cloth  away,  then  drove  the  ball 
home  with  a hickory  ramrod.  Then  he 
replaced  the  rod  in  its  hangers,  took  a 
small  tin  box  from  a compartment  of 
the  bullet  pouch  and  removed  a percus- 
sion cap.  After  making  sure  that  the 
nipple  was  free  from  obstruetion  he 
placed  the  cap  firmly  in  place  and 
lowered  the  hammer.  He  ran  his  hand 
over  the  crafted  metal  and  polished 
stock  in  a gesture  of  pride. 


The  man  thought  of  his  earlier  jour- 
ney through  the  gaps  in  the  fabled 
Seven  Mountains,  the  Juniata  Crossing, 
and  the  slow  progress  over  the  two 
ranges  of  the  Tuscaroras.  After  he 
reached  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Dutch 
Country,  he  made  good  progress.  He 
finally  reaehed  the  shop  of  a famous 
Lancaster  riflemaker.  He  had  spent  sev- 
eral leisurely  days  sight-seeing,  and 
during  the  lazy  afternoons  examined 
and  tested  percussion-cap  rifles  until  he 
found  the  finest  piece  available.  That 
one  he  purchased  to  replace  the  flint- 
lock which  had  been  his  companion  for 
many  years.  Now  he  had  a rifle  that 
was  dependable,  even  in  driving  rain  or 
snow. 

He  paused  a moment  to  speculate 
about  the  red  rocks  cresting  the  Tusca- 
rora  range  and  mentally  compared 
them  with  the  gray  and  white  sand- 
stone native  here.  He  shook  his  head, 
cradled  the  rifle  in  the  erook  of  his 


elbow,  and  moved  silently  back  up  the 
trail. 

A rocky  spur  narrowed  the  bench  of 
the  ridge  until  only  enough  room  was 
left  for  a narrow  game  trail.  It  elimbed 
gradually  around  the  point  until  it 
opened  to  a high  park-like  glade,  bor- 
dered on  two  sides  by  the  steep  escarp- 
ment. A spring  bubbled  from  the  base 
of  the  rocks  and  made  its  way  among 
the  trees,  splashing  down  a dark  defile 
to  finally  merge  with  the  darker  stream 
below.  Huge  oaks,  beeehes  and  chest- 
nuts dotted  the  bench  and  covered  the 
ground  with  falling  leaves  and  rich 
mast.  Here  and  there  a witch  hazel 
glowed  with  yellow  blossoms  while 
their  frost-opened  seed  capsules  bom- 
barded the  slope  with  black  seeds. 

AFTER  SPENDING  several  leisurely  days  in 
Dutch  Country,  examining  and  testing  per- 
cussion-cap rifles,  he  finally  found  the  finest 
piece  available  to  replace  his  old  flintlock. 
Now  he  had  a rifle  that  was  dependable,  even 
in  driving  rain  or  snow. 


A huge  oak  clung  to  the  rocky  point, 
high  enough  to  furnish  a vantage  point. 
The  hunter  settled  himself  comfortably 
between  the  buttressed  roots,  resting  his 
back  against  the  rough  trunk.  His  neu- 
tral-color attire  blended  subtly  with  the 
bark  and  rocks  of  the  ledge,  making 
him  practically  invisible  from  below. 
His  rifle  was  laid  carefully  across  his 
knees,  ready  for  instant  action.  He  sat 
motionless  except  for  the  slow  move- 
ment of  his  eyes  as  he  examined  the 
pocket  below. 

Raw  whiteness  of  fresh  wood  drew 
his  gaze  to  a clump  of  witch  hazel  that 
grew  near  the  spring.  A buck  had  been 
recently  clearing  his  antlers  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  rut.  He  had  rubbed  again 
and  again  in  the  exuberance  of  power. 
This  hazel  clump  marked  the  beginning 
of  a trail  that  led  from  the  bench  to  the 
bedding  grounds  in  the  thickets  below. 
Surely  this  combination  of  readily  ac- 
cessible food  and  threatening  rain 
would  bring  deer  to  the  feeding  grounds 
earlier  than  usual. 
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The  hunter  glanced  through  an 
opening  in  the  lowering  clouds.  Two 
gray  squirrels  were  extra  diligent  as 
they  rustled  for  chestnuts  among  the 
fallen  leaves.  A noisy  band  of  chicka- 
dees worked  the  upper  branches, 
sounding  a lisping  twittering  to  which 
the  squirrels  paid  scant  attention.  Sud- 
denly, from  the  edge  of  the  rocks  that 
overlooked  the  trail,  a mischievous  blue 
jay  shrieked  his  alarm.  The  hunter 
slowly  turned  his  head,  knowing  from 
experience  that  this  call  often  denoted 
the  movement  of  game.  Something  was 
moving  up  the  trail;  perhaps  it  was 
deer. 

A pair  of  yearlings  picked  their  way 
slowly  along  the  narrow  trail  from  the 
bench  below.  A sleek  doe,  followed  by 
her  fawns  of  the  season,  came  next.  The 
fawns  minced  along  in  their  new  winter 
coats,  dark  against  the  rocks.  They 
were  impatient  to  reach  the  feeding 
grounds  but  equally  anxious  to  frolic. 
Far  in  the  rear  came  a buck,  his  wide 
heavy  rack  the  color  of  old  ivory.  He 
stood  a full  hand  higher  at  the  shoul- 
der than  the  doe.  His  carriage  spoke  at 
once  of  courage  tempered  with  caution. 
The  others  reached  the  bench,  drank  at 
the  spring  and  were  well  along  with 
their  feeding  before  the  buck,  moving 
a few  steps  at  a time,  reached  the  beech 
that  grew  by  the  spring. 

Even  as  the  hunter  watched,  a fine 
mist  grayed  the  distant  trees.  The 
hunter  calculated  the  range  at  a full  60 
yards.  He  cocked  the  hammer  and  set 
the  trigger.  A touch  would  fire  the 
charge.  This  would  be  the  final  test  for 
the  beautiful  small-bore.  The  buck 
turned  his  head  toward  his  feeding 
charges.  The  rifle’s  silver  blade  seemed 
to  rest  on  the  massive  neck,  just  below 
the  ear. 

If  he  hurried  the  dressing,  he  might 
get  the  venison  to  his  horse  and  under 
canvas  before  the  mist  changed  to  a 
steady  autumn  downpour.  At  dawn  he 
would  pack  the  choice  cuts  to  the  lum- 
ber camp  at  the  head  of  the  Moshan- 
non  Swamps. 

The  jay  saw  the  buck  stiffen,  then 
drop  to  the  leaves,  even  as  a puff  of 


smoke  billowed  from  the  ledge.  The 
sound  of  the  shot  sent  the  jay  into  a wild 
spasm  of  flight.  In  seconds  the  glade 
was  empty. 

The  hunter  moved  quickly.  He  felt 
no  need  to  reload  the  rifle;  the  deer  had 
to  be  dead.  He  climbed  down  from  the 
ledge  and  hurried  to  his  quarry.  He  set 
the  rifle  carefully  against  the  beech, 
turned  to  the  fallen  buck.  He  grasped 
an  antler  and  began  to  turn  the  neck  to 
the  knife.  Too  late,  he  saw  that  the  eyes 
were  closed.  A smear  of  lead  at  the  base 
of  the  antler  showed  that  what  he 
thought  was  a mortal  wound  had  only 
stunned  the  animal. 

At  the  prick  of  the  knife  the  deer  ex- 
ploded into  life.  As  it  sprang  up,  one 
antler  pierced  the  hem  of  the  homespun 
blouse.  The  deer’s  shoulder  struck  the 
hunter,  throwing  him  aside  and  at  the 
same  time  stripping  the  garment  from 
his  shoulders.  The  hunter  scrambled  for 
his  gun,  then  remembering  he  had  not 
reloaded,  stood  watching  helplessly  as 
the  deer  dashed  madly  for  cover.  Its  gait 
was  erratic  as  it  fought  to  free  itself 
from  the  flapping  blouse  and  reach  the 
haven  of  the  thickets.  From  the  thicket 
below,  the  jay  screamed  “S-c-a-p-e-!, 
S-c-a-p-e!”  The  hunter  laughed  aloud 
as  he  turned  to  pick  up  his  rifle.  He  was 
still  chuckling  when  he  turned  down 
the  trail.  As  stillness  enveloped  the 
glade,  the  rain  began  to  fall  heavily  on 
the  Hunter’s  Rocks. 

Part  II— The  Law  Of 
Possession 

ALL  THROUGH  the  long  autumn 
jl\  afternoon  a red  squirrel  hurried 
between  a bed  of  mushrooms  that  grew 
from  the  deep  duff  under  the  oaks  and 
the  maples  above  the  rhododendron 
thicket  in  the  shaded  cove  below.  He 
placed  each  one  securely  in  a fork  so 
that  the  heat  of  Indian  Summer  that 
was  part  of  the  Falling  Leaf  Moon 
would  dehydrate  it  thoroughly.  It  was 
an  instinct  that  served  the  animal  as  a 
buffer  if  famine  times  should  come. 

A hawk  circled  through  the  trees  for 
the  better  part  of  an  hour,  hoping  to 
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catch  the  squirrel  off  guard,  but  finally 
gave  up  and  sought  easier  hunting.  The 
squirrel  worked  diligently,  aware 
perhaps  that  whatever  remained  would 
be  plundered  or  trampled  by  the 
hungry  deer  that  frequented  the  high 
benches  at  dawn  and  dusk. 

A sleek  young  buck,  full  of  the  vigor 
and  inexperience  of  adolescence,  picked 
his  way  with  quickening  paee  down  the 
trail  toward  the  bench.  He  was  proud 
of  his  slender  4-point  antlers  and 
stopped  often  to  test  his  strength  against 
springy  branches  that  barred  his  path. 
When  he  reached  the  oaks  he  nosed 
among  the  leaves  and  gleaned  a few 
acorns,  then  moved  over  to  a witch 
hazel  thicket,  attracted  by  the  odor  of 
musk  and  an  old  blaze  that  showed 
where  another  buck  had  rubbed.  To  the 
young  buck  this  sign  was  a challenge. 
With  lowered  head  he  charged  the 
thicket,  threshing  against  the  springy 
boughs  until  they  splintered  and  broke 
under  the  pressure.  The  ground  was 
torn  and  trampled  and  the  place  reeked 
of  musk  before  he  tired  of  this  activity. 
He  worked  his  way  along  the  bench  to 
the  great  oaks  that  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a steep  trail  that  led  down  a 
narrow  cove  to  the  licks  below.  He  was 
spoiling  for  a test  of  strength.  Often  he 
paused  to  test  the  air  currents  for  the 


scent  of  others  of  his  kind.  Occasionally 
he  broke  a bit  of  browse  or  pushed 
among  the  fallen  leaves  for  an  aeorn  or 
two,  which  he  ate  without  much  relish. 
The  earthy  pungency  of  the  mushrooms 
filled  his  nose.  He  dropped  his  head  to 
sniff  at  this  unwanted  food.  He  was  not 
hungry.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  rut 
and  his  neck  was  thickening  under  his 
restless  urge. 

The  squirrel,  returning  from  the 
maples  saw  the  buck  standing  in  the 
mushroom  bed.  Considering  this  a vio- 
lation of  property  rights,  it  stopped, 
mounted  a log  and  denounced  the  in- 
truder in  no  uncertain  terms. 

The  buck  watched  this  bit  of  ani- 
mated anger,  shook  its  head  as  if  to 
eharge.  It  stopped,  pawed  the  ground, 
then  changed  its  mind,  turned  away 
and  moved  deliberately  toward  the  val- 
ley. . . . 

A remnant  of  the  migratory  urge 
brings  a restlessness  to  non-migratory 
creatures.  It  most  often  comes  when  the 
autumn  season  draws  toward  time  for 
snow.  It  sends  grouse  on  wild  unpre- 
dictable flights,  squirrels  to  new  feed- 
ing grounds  no  better  than  those  they 
left  behind,  jays  screaming  through  the 
woods,  and  other  animals  off  seeking 
they  know  not  what.  Even  man  does 
not  escape  this  wanderlust. 

The  restlessness  touched  the  big 
mountain  lion  that  had  summered 
along  the  Susquehanna  and  Sinnema- 
honing  ridges.  It  sent  him  south  toward 
the  range  of  another  of  his  kind.  Two 
days  and  half  a hundred  miles  lay  be- 
tween the  big  tom  and  his  last  kill,  and 
yet  the  restlessness  drove  him  on.  Eve- 
ning came  slowly.  The  valley  grew  dark 
then  lighted  when  a full  moon  pushed 
over  the  dark  shoulder  of  Moos-Hanne’s 
Mountain.  The  cat  followed  the  water- 
course until  he  came  to  a thicket  that 
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marked  the  junction  of  the  two  Moos- 
Hannes.  He  crossed  to  the  smaller 
stream  on  stones,  without  wetting  his 
pads,  then  climbed  the  cove  toward  a 
cave  he  had  shared  some  eighteen 
months  before  with  a sleek  female. 

A heavy  foreboding  possessed  him. 
Something  was  not  right.  He  moved 
cautiously  until  he  reached  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  hemlocks  and  the 
hardwoods  on  the  ridge.  His  uneasiness 
increased  as  he  approached  a heap  of 
stones  and  saw  the  moonlight  on  a scat- 
tering of  bleached  bones.  He  moved 
over  to  the  dead  pine  where  on  his 
previous  visit  he  had  raked  the  wood 
with  his  front  claws  as  a warning  to 
other  wandering  males  that  he  had 
claimed  a mate.  Now  he  sensed  that 
she  was  gone.  He  reached  as  far  up  the 
tree  as  possible  and  scraped  the  wood 
until  splinters  littered  the  ground.  He 
dropped  on  all  fours  and  clawed  away 
the  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  tree  until 
the  raw  earth  showed.  He  left  the  place 
reeking  with  his  scent  as  a signal  that 
he  had  repossessed  the  empty  range. 

He  climbed  up  the  side  to  the  ledge 
then  turned  south.  He  passed  the  empty 
cave  without  a pause.  His  lank  belly 
cried  for  food.  Three  times  that  night 
he  had  blundered  his  stalk  and  missed 
a kill.  Each  time  his  anger  grew.  The 
leaves  were  dry  and  noisy.  A vagrant 
breeze  spoiled  one  stalk  and  sheer  impa- 
tience prevented  his  making  another 
kill. 

The  moon  dropped  slowly  behind  the 
ridge  and  darkness  came.  In  the  dark- 
ness the  mountain  lion  found  a place 
beside  a game  trail  and  crouched  in 
hiding.  The  trail  was  the  one  the  little 
buck  had  followed  the  evening  before. 
Some  instinct  told  the  cat  that  the  deer 
would  come  that  way  a short  time  after 
dawn. 

The  sun  had  just  touched  the  oppo- 
site ridge  when  the  4-point  came  back 
up  the  path.  All  night  he  had  hung  on 
the  flanks  of  a small  band  of  does 
guarded  by  a heavy-antlered  veteran. 
Before  he  knew  what  was  occurring  he 
had  been  discovered  and  soundly 
drubbed.  He  had  escaped  by  flight,  yet 


not  without  a mark.  His  shoulder  had 
been  cut  and  bruised.  Hungry  and  dis- 
graced, he  moved  slowly  up  the  ridge. 

The  cat,  crouching  beside  a rock, 
watched  the  buck.  It  moved  slowly 
with  its  head  low.  It  seemed  an  effort 
to  climb  the  steep  sides  of  the  cove. 
Sleek  muscles  moved  under  the  cat’s 
tawny  hide,  quivered  for  a moment 
then  became  still  as  its  padded  feet 
found  purchase  for  the  spring.  Just 
below  the  rock  the  buck  stopped  and  for 
the  first  time  looked  back  toward  the 
valley.  . . . 

A vanguard  of  crows  gathering  for  a 
flight  into  the  valley  saw  the  cat 
crouched  over  the  dead  buck.  Their 
raucous  calling  gathered  the  rest  of  the 
flock  and  soon  they  were  all  diving  and 
cursing  over  the  killer.  The  cat  snarled 
and  spit  at  the  annoying  noise,  but  soon 
lost  his  patience  and  dragged  the  kill 
down  the  slope.  He  hid  it  under  some 
brush,  then  raked  dry  leaves  over  it  for 
cover  until  his  tormentors  should  leave 
and  he  could  satisfy  his  hunger  in 
peace. 

Completing  his  task  he  slunk  into  the 
thicket  and  by  a circuitous  route  moved 
up  the  mountain  away  from  the  noisy 
hecklers.  Satisfied  he  had  eluded  the 
birds,  he  moved  back  to  a rhododen- 
dron thicket  beside  an  outcropping  of 
rock.  Here  he  stretched  full  length  on 
a bed  of  dry  leaves,  content  to  take  the 
sun  and  rest  until  evening  would  allow 
him  to  feed  undisturbed. 

It  was  midafternoon  when  the 
hunter  paused  at  the  point  of  the  high 
ridge.  Far  below,  Moos-Hanne  shone 
like  a silver  ribbon.  He  pushed  his  hat 
back,  loosened  the  lace  at  the  throat  of 
his  hunting  shirt  and  squinted  against 
the  brightness.  He  frowned.  The  deer 
would  not  tarry  long  after  they  left  their 
bedding  grounds.  The  fallen  leaves 
were  noisy  and  would  make  them  ner- 
vous and  alert.  They  would  not  visit  the 
licks  but  hurry  to  the  high  benches  to 
feed  on  fallen  mast  or  seek  the  crab 
apple  thickets  at  the  head  of  the  cove. 
Stalking  was  impossible.  They  would 
soon  be  on  the  move  and  he  must  be  on 
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SUDDENLY  HE  WAS  aware  of  a whisper  of  sound  and,  turning,  looked  directly  into  the  eyes 
of  a crouching  mountain  lion.  He  saw  the  lifted  lip,  the  white  fangs  and  the  sudden  setting 
of  the  muscles  under  the  tawny  hide. 


his  watch  where  the  trails  branched  if 
he  were  to  have  venison. 

He  took  a cap  from  his  bullet  pouch, 
armed  his  rifle  and  began  to  slide  as 
quietly  as  possible  toward  the  valley. 
He  moved  diagonally  down  the  rough 
slope,  pausing  often  to  wateh  the  cove 
below  for  signs  of  deer. 

At  the  steepest  slope  the  leaves  were 
disturbed.  Scrutiny  showed  a crow’s 
feather  and  slight  traces  of  dried  blood. 
He  shifted  his  rifle  to  the  ready  and 
carefully  examined  the  fringe  of  sha- 
dows along  the  hemlocks. 

Suddenly  he  was  aware  of  a whisper 
of  sound  and,  turning,  looked  directly 
into  the  eyes  of  the  crouching  mountain 
lion.  He  saw  the  lifted  lip,  the  white 
fangs  and  the  sudden  setting  of  the 
muscles  under  the  tawny  hide.  With 
the  speed  of  years  of  woods  training  he 
swept  the  rifle  into  position,  fired  and 
leaped  aside.  For  an  instant  the  cat 
hung  like  a huge  flying  squirrel  against 
the  sky,  then  fell  a lifeless  mass  and 
rolled  down  the  slope.  It  came  to  rest 
against  a clump  of  hazel  bushes. 

The  hunter  reloaded  quickly  then 


moved  toward  the  dead  animal.  As  he 
turned  the  cat  in  preparation  for  skin- 
ning, the  reason  for  its  anger  became 
apparent.  Under  the  same  hazel  bush 
lay  the  body  of  the  buck  the  cat  had 
killed  that  morning. 

The  hunter  smiled  grimly  as  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  faee. 
The  old  law  of  possession  he  thought. 
The  cat  had  been  protecting  what  was 
his  by  right  of  conquest. 

Part  III— The  Extinguished 
Torch 

The  winter  had  been  long  and 
cold.  On  the  north  slopes  the  snow 
lay  deep,  although  the  len^hening  days 
of  spring  had  already  sent  the  clanging 
flocks  of  geese  on  the  way  to  their 
northern  nesting  grounds.  The  April 
sun  had  warmed  the  southern  slopes 
until  only  tattered  remnants  of  snow  re- 
mained in  the  shady  spots.  The  streams 
were  running  bank  full.  It  was  then 
that  the  air  chilled  and  the  heavy  clouds 
dumped  three  inches  of  new  snow  on 
the  mountains. 
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Dawn  came  slowly  to  the  rhododen- 
dron thickets  that  filled  the  coves  fac- 
ing the  Moos-Hanne.  A new  whiteness 
touched  the  unmelted  drifts. 

The  hunter  stood  on  the  high  spur 
and  strained  his  eyes  to  penetrate  the 
grayness  below.  A gaunt  hound 
stretched  the  leash  which  secured  him 
to  his  master’s  belt  and  shivered  as 
much  from  eagerness  as  cold. 

A casual  observer  would  have  taken 
a second  look  and  a seasoned  hounds- 
man  would  have  been  fascinated  by 
the  animal.  He  had  straight  quarters, 
tucked  up  belly,  thick  chest  and  shoul- 
ders overlain  with  tough  slabs  of 
muscles.  His  massive  head  was  wide  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  well  stopped.  His 
ears  and  corded  neck  were  scarred  by 
claw  and  fang.  But  it  was  his  well-set 
intelligent  eyes  that  held  the  attention. 
There  was  a self-contained  calmness 
that  houndsmen  know  as  the  “hunting 
look.”  Here  was  an  English  Talbot 
hound,  projected  by  some  freak  of 
heredity  into  the  environs  of  American 
wilderness.  . . . 

The  Hunger  Moon  had  frosted  the 
hemlocks  and  made  grotesque  traceries 
of  the  projecting  boughs.  A horned  owl, 
watching  from  the  safety  of  his  snag, 
saw  the  female  cougar  as  she  drifted 
like  a shadow  around  the  snow  covered 
boulders  that  edged  the  thicket.  The 
owl  watched  with  more  than  a passing 
interest.  Twice  he  had  pilfered  enough 
scraps  to  satisfy  his  emptiness,  after  the 
cat  had  left  a kill.  Tonight  she  passed 
quickly  from  sight.  This  was  not  a rou- 
tine inspection  of  her  range.  She  was 
driven  by  a double  restlessness;  lean 
hunting  had  fostered  hunger  and  within 
her  body  were  stirrings  of  new  life. 

The  cave  where  she  had  rested  so 
often  before  was  snug  and  dry.  At  one 
side  a rocky  spur  shunted  the  winds 
away  and  the  other  was  partly  pro- 
tected by  hemlock  spires  that  found 
footing  among  the  ledges.  Several  feet 
below  the  cave,  a ledge  made  an  easy 
path  around  the  point  to  the  thickets 
and  licks.  A windf alien  tree  formed  an 
easy  ascent  to  the  cave. 


THE  EASTERN  BLUEBIRD  is  the  1984  feature 
in  the  Game  Commission's  series  of  embroid- 
ered patches  and  decals  designed  to  promote 
the  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  program. 
This  program  is  intended  to  generate  finan- 
cial support  from  nonhunters  as  well  as 
hunters— everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contributions  are 
used  to  fund  numerous  management  pro- 
grams involving  nongame  species.  Won’t  you 
help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is  $3,  the  decal 
$1,  delivered  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. 


A full  moon  had  tempted  a young 
buck  to  leave  the  packed  trail  to  reach 
a tempting  bit  of  browse.  A big  maple 
had  been  uprooted  by  an  autumn 
storm.  Tender  sprouts  and  briars  had 
grown  up  around  it.  Although  he  sank 
to  his  belly  in  packed  snow,  the  little 
buck  plunged  toward  a fallen  tree.  Too 
late,  he  saw  the  tawny  eat. 

She  fed  then  dragged  the  carcass 
under  the  branehes  of  the  windfall  and 
eovered  it  with  snow  to  hide  it  for  a 
future  meal. 

When  the  snow  dwindled  under  the 
onslaught  of  the  warming  sun  the  sur- 
viving deer  scattered  from  their  winter- 
ing yard.  The  smell  of  death  sent  them 
up  the  southern  slopes  where  they  for- 
got the  privations  of  winter  in  the  pun- 
gent tang  of  wintergreen  and  the  nour- 
ishment of  mast  that  had  been  hidden 
and  preserved  under  the  snow. 
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With  the  scattering  of  the  survivors 
from  the  winter  yard,  the  big  cat  could 
no  longer  kill  at  will.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  kill  now,  not  only  to  fill  her 
own  belly  but  to  nourish  the  four 
spotted  kittens  that  tumbled  about  the 
floor  of  the  cave.  The  ravens  picked  the 
bones  of  her  winter  kills,  yet  she  visited 
the  yard  in  vain  hope  of  finding  scraps 
that  had  been  overlooked. 

With  the  patience  that  is  a part  of  the 
wild  she  hunted  through  the  long  dark 
night  until  the  first  hint  of  graying 
dawn  marked  the  east.  A steep  rocky 
ravine  led  upward  from  a small  stream 
that  flowed  into  the  larger  Moos- 
Hanne.  A game  trail  crossed  the  head 
of  this  ravine.  Just  above  the  trail  a 
fallen  pine  formed  a bridge  across  the 
ravine. 

A two-year  buck,  hurrying  to  reach 
the  slope,  crossed  below  the  log.  The 
tawny  weight  struck  his  shoulders, 
twisted  him  sidewise  and  sent  him  hurt- 
ling down  the  slope  with  a broken  neck. 
When  he  crashed  into  a boulder  below 
he  was  already  dead. 

In  the  full  light  of  dawn  the  great  cat 
circled  the  cave,  coming  down  with  the 
breeze  at  her  back,  passed  below,  then 
climbed  the  leaning  trunk  to  enter  the 
dark  crevice  where  her  hungry  family 
waited.  . . . 

The  hound  tugged  again  at  his  leash 
and  searched  the  air  currents  with  head 


held  high.  The  hunter  checked  the  long 
rifle  that  he  cradled  so  carefully  in  the 
crook  of  his  elbow.  Together  they  set 
out  together  to  follow  the  large  pad 
marks  in  the  snow. 

It  was  midmorning  when  they  found 
the  remains  of  the  buck.  The  drag  from 
the  kill  to  the  covered  carcass  told  the 
story.  The  cat  had  opened  the  kill,  eaten 
the  heart,  liver,  loin  and  part  of  the 
rump. 

The  snow  softened  under  the  warm- 
ing breeze.  The  trail  was  five  hours  old. 
Surely  the  full-fed  cat  would  not  travel 
far.  Still  on  leash,  the  hound  followed 
the  trail  to  where  it  doubled  back, 
along  the  ledge  toward  the  hemlocks. 
Ahead,  a fallen  tree  blocked  the  path, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  hound  showed 
impatience  at  restraint.  As  the  hunter 
stooped  to  slip  the  leash,  a tawny  form 
knocked  them  from  the  ledge  and  sent 
them  tumbling  down  the  slope.  The 
deep  snow  broke  the  hunter’s  fall.  By 
the  time  he  had  found  his  rifle  and 
brushed  the  snow  from  its  barrel  and 
lock,  the  hound  was  baying  at  the  edge 
of  the  thicket  below. 

The  panther  was  backed  into  a cor- 
ner between  two  rocks,  facing  the 
hound  with  bared  fangs  and  un- 
sheathed claws.  The  hound,  angry  from 
a raking  slash  that  covered  him  with 
blood  from  loin  to  shoulder,  was  forget- 
ting caution. 

The  hunter  raised  his  rifle  but  the 
hound’s  movements  kept  him  from 
touching  the  trigger.  Sensing  his 
master’s  presence,  the  hound  leaped  in. 
Hooked  claws  reached  out  and  pulled 
him  close,  fangs  closed  instantly  on  his 
neck.  The  hound  screamed,  the  rifle 
belched,  and  when  the  puff  of  smoke 
cleared  the  tawny  cat  lay  across  the 
body  of  the  hound.  Except  for  the  single 
movement  of  the  black-tipped  tail,  it 
too  was  still.  . . . 


A SEASONED  houndsman  would  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  animal.  He  had  straight 
quarters,  tucked  up  belly,  thick  chest  and 
shoulders  overlain  with  tough  slabs  of 
muscles. 
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The  hunter  stood  on  the  ledge  and 
felt  the  coolness  creep  through  a rent 
in  his  hunting  shirt  and  chill  his  skin. 
He  looked  toward  the  evergreens  below 
and  shivered.  He  was  suddenly  very 
tired.  At  that  moment  the  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds  and  lighted  for  a 
moment  on  a newly  built  cairn.  At  his 
feet  the  pitch  pine  torch  that  had  al- 
lowed him  to  see  within  the  cave  still 
smoldered.  The  taking  of  five  panther 
scalps  in  one  day  was  a record  for  him. 


S«9hi  in  Stie^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  (kKnmission) 

Rediscover  Swaging,  by  David  R.  Corbin,  Corbin  Manufacturing  & Supply,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  758,  Phoenix,  Oregon  97535,  240  pp.,  durable  softbound,  $18.50.  Covers  every 
aspect  of  bullet  swaging— presses  and  pressures,  copper  tubing  jackets,  lubricants, 
premium  bullet  designs,  etc.  Many  photos  and  illustrations  of  early  equipment  as  well 
as  current  items.  Much  stuff  of  interest  to  historically  minded  guncranks. 

America’s  Favorite  Backyard  Birds,  by  Kit  & George  Harrison,  Simon  & Schuster, 
1230  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  NYC  10020,  288  pp.,  $15.95.  Detailed  information  about 
ten  popular  “backyard”  bird  species— American  robin,  black-capped  chickadee,  northern 
mockingbird,  northern  cardinal,  mourning  dove,  American  goldfinch,  downy  woodpecker, 
house  wren,  blue  jay,  and  white-breasted  nuthatch.  Tells  how  each  of  these  lives,  their 
food  requirements,  enemies,  diseases,  longevity,  and  many  other  aspects  of  their  lives. 
Other  species  covered  in  less  detail.  Many  photos.  A highly  interesting  and  useful  book. 

Murray  Burnham’s  Hunting  Secrets,  by  Murray  Burnham  with  Russell  Tinsley,  Win- 
chester Press,  220  Old  New  Brunswick  Road,  CN  1332,  Piscataway,  NJ  08854,  265  pp., 
$17.95.  The  author  is  son  of  the  man  who  started  the  sport  of  electronic  predator  call- 
ing, but  only  a small  portion  of  this  book  deals  with  that.  Burnham  has  had  wide 
experience  in  hunting  our  western  game— whitetails,  mule  deer,  bear  and  elk,  as  well 
as  small  game  and  predators— and  here  he  details  the  techniques  which  bring  success. 
A helpful  and  practical  book. 

Knives  ’84,  ed.  by  Ken  Warner,  DBI  Books,  One  Northfield  Plaza,  Northfield,  III. 
60093,  256  pp.,  softbound,  $10.95.  This  fourth  annual  edition  covers  all  phases  of  a 
field  that  has  grown  fantastically  in  the  last  two  decades.  Discusses  and  shows  classics, 
hunters,  boot  knives,  miniatures,  the  Japanese  line  (yes,  they’re  into  cuttin’  tools,  too), 
comparatively  inexpensive  (under  $100)  handmade  knives,  Damascus  models,  scrim- 
shawing, what  have  you.  . . . Besides  the  countless  photos  with  their  informative  cap- 
tions, there  are  feature  articles  on  related— or  integrated— subjects,  including  one  on 
a knife  that  killed  an  African  lion.  Plus  directories,  etc.  Some  of  the  knives  are  bizarre, 
but  the  book  is  solid  information. 

The  L.  L.  Bean  Game  & Fish  Cookbook,  by  Angus  Cameron  and  Judith  Jones,  Ran- 
dom House,  201  E.  50th  St.,  NYC  10022,  475  pp.,  $19.95.  Almost  500  recipes  tell  how 
to  prepare  most  any  wild  critter  that  can  be  taken  in  North  America,  from  simple  camp- 
fire to  impressive  gourmet  approaches.  Besides  being  a fine  editor,  writer  and  longtime 
friend  of  the  legendary  L.  L.  Bean,  Cameron  is  an  expert  outdoorsman,  and  Judith  Jones 
is  a noted  food  writer  on  her  own,  so  it’s  understandable  that  this  joint  effort  is  truly  top- 
notch. 


yet  he  felt  no  pride  of  achievement.  His 
hunting  companion  of  the  past  eight 
years  lay  under  a heap  of  gray  rocks. 

He  looked  again  toward  the  valley 
but  the  sun  was  hidden  and  the  waters 
of  Moos-Hanne  shone  like  black  obsid- 
ian among  the  shadows.  He  pushed  the 
still  smoking  torch  from  the  ledge  and 
heard  it  hiss  as  it  struck  the  snow.  He 
turned,  picked  up  his  rifle,  set  his  shoul- 
ders under  his  hunting  pack  and  started 
down  the  trail. 
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The  ANF  and  the 

White-Tailed  Deer 

By  Paul  D.  Brohn 

ANF  Public  Affairs  Officer 


The  white-tailed  deer  on  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  has  been  a 
subject  of  intense  interest  to  many  peo- 
ple for  over  fifty  years.  Interests  have, 
at  various  times,  been  both  mutual  and 
divergent.  Sometimes  these  differing 
interests  have  led  to  viewpoints  that  are 
narrow  and  uncompromising. 

As  one  group,  sportsmen  — especially 
deer  hunters  — are  concerned  about 
numbers  of  deer.  Large  deer  popula- 
tions prior  to  the  hunting  season  gen- 
erally mean  a better  chance  for  a suc- 
cessful hunt. 

From  another  perspective,  foresters 
and  timber  producers  have  to  be  con- 
cerned with  numbers  of  tree  seedlings, 
quality  and  kind.  The  higher  this  num- 
ber, the  better  the  chance  for  success- 
ful growth  of  new  forests  after  timber 
harvesting. 


These  two  interests  sometimes  lead  to 
conflicts.  Obviously,  a common  ground 
has  to  exist  between  these  opposing 
groups.  An  understanding  of  the  dy- 
namic relationship  between  deer  and 
their  habitat  can  promote  this  common 
ground,  and  with  this  knowledge  both 
factions  should  be  able  to  agree  on  goals 
that  encourage  a proper  balance  be- 
tween deer  numbers  and  productive 
tree  regeneration  levels.  Trees  and  deer 
are  very  important  to  our  way  of  life, 
and  each  can  flourish  successfully  with 
the  other. 

U.S.  Forest  Service  administrators  of 
the  510,000-acre  Allegheny  National 
Forest  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, have  recently  agreed  to  a manage- 
ment plan  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  the  sportsmen 
and  timber  industry.  The  goal  of  this 
multi-faceted  plan  is  to  achieve  ade- 
quate new  growth  of  desirable  timber 
and  benefit  all  wildlife. 

To  reach  this  goal,  both  parties  are 
cooperatively  working  on  the  following 
procedures  in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest: 

1.  To  maintain  an  average  post- 
hunting season  density  of  nineteen  deer 
per  square  mile. 

2.  To  clearcut  2000  acres  of  mature 
hardwoods  per  year  with  no  clearcut 
larger  than  forty  acres. 

3.  To  thin  7000  acres  of  immature  to 
mature  hardwoods  per  year. 

By  continuing  these  procedures 

Leonard  Lee  Rue 

THE  ANF  and  the  Game  Commission  have 
produced  a slide  tape  program  that  explains 
the  interrelationship  of  deer  with  the  forest 
environment,  and  what’s  currently  being  done 
to  better  manage  these  natural  resources. 
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through  the  next  several  years,  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  managers  hope 
to  b^ance  deer  populations  with  the 
carrying  capacity  provided  by  forest 
growth.  This  balance  will  also  benefit 
small  game  species  within  the  same 
area. 

If  deer  numbers  exceed  the  forest’s 
capacity  to  sustain  them  properly,  forest 
growth  suffers  through  overbrowsing. 
In  addition,  the  deer  herd  degenerates 
in  quality,  and  other  wildlife,  such  as 
grouse  and  snowshoe  hare  may  also 
decline. 

To  inform  the  public  of  this  problem 
and  management  approach,  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  are  offering 
a slide  tape  program  that  explains  the 
interrelationship  of  deer  with  the  for- 
est environment.  Effects  of  overbrows- 
ing are  dramatically  portrayed.  This 
slide  show  is  available  to  sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  other  interested  groups.  The 
program  can  be  obtained  by  contact- 
ing the  following  offices  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  on  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest: 

Supervisor’s  Office,  222  Liberty 
Street  (PO  Box  847),  Warren,  PA 
16365;  telephone  814-723-5150; 

District  Ranger,  Star  Route,  Kinzua 
Heights,  Bradford,  PA  16701 
(located  just  south  of  Marshburg 
on  State  Route  59);  814-362-4613; 

District  Ranger,  Marienville,  PA 
16239;  814-927-6628; 

District  Ranger,  Box  28A,  Montmor- 
enci  Road,  Ridgway,  PA  15853; 
814-776-6172; 

District  Ranger,  Kane  Road,  Shef- 
field, PA  16347;  814-968-3232. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  offices 
offering  the  slide  show  are: 

Northcentral  Division  Office,  PO 
Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore,  PA  17740, 
717-398-4744; 

Northwest  Division  Office,  PO  Box 
31,  Franklin,  PA  16323,  814-432- 
3187; 

Southwest  Division  Office,  Box  A, 
339  West  Main  Street,  Ligonier, 
PA  15658,  412-238-9523. 

In  addition,  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  has  a deer  population  study  tour 
available  to  any  group  or  individual. 
This  tour  shows  the  effects  of  different 
deer  populations  on  forest  growth.  Deer 
are  fenced  within  a 160-acre  enclosure 
that  depicts  on  a small  scale  conditions 
on  the  Allegheny  after  a timber  harvest. 
Deer  populations,  representing  low  to 
high  densities,  are  placed  within  the  en- 
closure and  the  effects  of  their  browsing 
on  forest  vegetation  are  measured.  The 
study  is  long  range. 

Tours  can  be  scheduled  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall.  Interested  par- 
ties should  contact  Paul  Brohn,  Public 
Affairs  Officer,  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  Box  847,  Warren,  PA  16365. 


GAME  NEWS  Price  Increase 

Effective  with  the  July  1984  issue,  the  subscription  price  of  GAME  NEWS 
will  be  $6  per  year  or  $16.50  for  three  years.  Cost  of  single  issue  will  be 
60  cents.  We  regret  these  increases,  but  they  are  made  necessary  by  rising 
costs. 
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A Man  Called  Snow 


By  john  Roller 

DGP,  Snyder  County 


SINCE  I’VE  BEEN  a game  protec- 
tor, I’ve  met  a lot  of  men  who  title 
themselves  sportsman.  Some  qualify 
and  some  don’t.  There  is  one  man, 
however,  that  I have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  who  certainly  qualifies  for  the 
title.  For  the  record,  we’ll  call  him 
“Snow.” 

The  year  was  1945,  and  Snow  found 
himself  sprawled  against  a rock  with  a 
rifle  in  his  hands.  No,  he  was  not 
watching  for  turkeys  or  waiting  on  his 
favorite  deer  stand  on  Tussey  Mountain 
in  Blair  County.  The  date  was  March 
I,  and  the  rock  was  an  eight-square- 
mile  island  in  the  Pacific  known  as  Iwo 
Jima.  An  exploding  mortar  shell  had 
almost  completely  severed  Snow’s  left 
leg,  but  he  somehow  retained  con- 
sciousness and  propped  himself  against 


that  rock,  clutching  his  bloody  leg,  rifle 
across  his  lap.  He  had  fought  too  hard, 
first  on  Guam  and  now  on  this  volcanic 
island,  to  give  up.  Finally  a corpsman 
came. 

Snow  survived  and  eventually  re- 
turned to  his  wife  and  daughter,  his  left 
leg  amputated  a few  inches  below  the 
knee.  There  was  a long  stay  in  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital  before  he 
could  be  fitted  with  an  artificial  leg. 

While  recuperating.  Snow  had  a lot 
of  time  to  recall  his  many  past  hunts 
and  how  he  used  to  get  up  at  2 in  the 
morning  when  he  was  a boy  to  check 
his  five-mile  trapline  on  foot  and  still 
be  able  to  make  it  to  school  on  time. 
(He  remembered,  too,  the  times  he  had 
been  sent  home  from  school;  somehow 
the  teacher  always  knew  when  he  had 
caught  and  skinned  a skunk.)  He 
wondered  if  he  would  ever  again  be 
able  to  track  a fox  or  a deer  through  a 
fresh  winter  snow.  It  seemed  he  spent 
the  whole  winter  outdoors.  That’s  why 
his  friends  nicknamed  him  “Snow.” 

Snow  made  up  his  mind  there  would 
be  more  hunts  and  more  traplines  and 
that  he  would  enjoy  and  love  the  out- 
doors more  than  he  ever  had  before. 

I first  met  Snow  in  1952.  He  now  had 
another  daughter  and  had  just  become 
the  father  of  his  second  son.  He  also  had 
a few  more  bucks  and  a few  more  tur- 
keys to  his  credit.  He  was  also  back 
working  at  the  local  papermill.  As  the 
years  passed  and  I got  to  know  Snow 
better,  I began  to  see  what  a real  sports- 
man he  really  was. 

Snow  usually  hunted  alone,  mainly 


SNOW  WAS  ALWAYS  trying  to  teach  his  son 
something  about  the  outdoors.  Snow  knew 
more  about  trees  than  many  foresters  and 
more  about  wildlife  than  some  biologists. 
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because  he  liked  to,  but  also  because  the 
way  he  covered  a mountain  few  others 
could  keep  up  with  him.  I do  remember 
him  carrying  his  4-year-old  son  on  his 
shoulders  all  day  while  turkey  hunting 
rather  than  leave  him  at  home.  I also 
remember  how  disappointed  he  was  in 
this  same  son  when  the  boy  killed  a 
chipping  sparrow  with  his  BB  gun,  and 
I know  his  son  remembers  it,  too. 

Snow  was  always  trying  to  teach  his 
son  something  about  the  outdoors. 
Snow  knew  more  about  trees  than 
many  foresters  and  more  about  wildlife 
than  some  biologists.  You  could  often 
see  him  and  his  son  somewhere  in  the 
woods  on  a Sunday  morning.  Maybe 
not  everyone  would  agree,  but  Snow 
figured  that  God  spent  a lot  of  time  in 
the  outdoors,  too. 

When  Snow’s  son  was  9 years  old,  he 
got  to  return  the  favor  for  his  dad  tak- 
ing him  along  hunting  so  many  times. 
It  was  the  first  day  of  the  1961  deer 
season,  but  Snow  had  been  having 
trouble  with  his  leg  and  was  unable  to 
get  his  artificial  leg  on  over  his  swollen 
stump.  Even  this  couldn’t  make  him 
miss  the  first  day  of  the  deer  season. 
Snow’s  brother  fixed  the  clutch  in  his 
Jeep  so  it  could  be  operated  by  hand, 
and  his  son  and  14-year-old  daughter 
went  with  him  to  carry  his  rifle  so  he 
could  maneuver  throu^  the  mountain 
on  his  crutches  to  take  his  stand  on  top 
of  a knob.  Snow  wouldn’t  hunt  from  his 
truck  because  to  him  that  wasn’t  hunt- 
ing. He  would  have  had  a buck  that 
day,  too,  if  his  boy  hadn’t  coughed 
when  the  deer  was  about  to  step  into 
view  at  the  bottom  of  the  knob. 

When  Snow’s  boy  was  12,  he  again 
was  with  his  dad  on  the  first  day  of  deer 
season.  This  time  the  boy  was  carrying 
his  own  20-gauge  single  shot  loaded 
with  rifled  slugs.  He  had  waited  a long 
time  for  this  day.  At  7:20  a. m.,  several 
deer  walked  up  over  the  knoll  within 
20  yards  of  their  stand.  The  last  one  was 
a beautiful  buck.  Snow  whispered, 
“When  I whistle  you  shoot,  because 
he’ll  stop  in  his  tracks.”  Snow  whistled, 
the  buck  stopped,  the  little  20-gauge 
roared,  and  the  deer  ran  up  the  moun- 


tain with  every  hair  in  place.  Snow 
could  easily  have  killed  that  big  buck 
himself,  or  he  could  have  shot  when  the 
boy  did  and  let  him  think  he  got  it.  No, 
not  Snow!  He  knew  someday  he  would 
be  proud  to  see  his  son  with  his  first 
buck  and  they  would  both  know  the 
boy  had  got  it  himself. 

Snow  wasn’t  a game  protector,  but 
many  people  thought  he  was  because 
nothing  upset  him  more  than  a hunter 
intentionally  breaking  the  rules.  One 
squirrel  season  Snow  heard  a couple  of 
shots  just  about  quitting  time  in  the 
wooded  hollow  on  his  father’s  farm. 
Somehow  he  knew  they  had  been  fired 
at  a deer,  not  at  a squirrel.  When  he 
checked  out  the  area  nothing  seemed 
wrong  until  he  noticed  some  leaves  that 
didn’t  look  just  right.  Beneath  them  he 
found  a gutted  doe.  After  Snow  turned 
this  information  over  to  the  local  dep- 
uty game  protector,  the  violator  was 
apprehended. 

Another  time  Snow  was  awakened 
by  shots  in  the  late  hours  of  the  night. 
Outside,  he  noticed  the  taillights  of  a 
vehicle  stopped  approximately  a hun- 
dred yards  down  the  road  and  a spot- 
light working  from  it.  Sneaking  up  be- 
hind the  car,  he  saw  three  occupants. 
A rifle  barrel  stuck  out  the  driver’s  win- 
dow. This  angered  Snow  so  much  that 
he  grabbed  the  rifle  barrel!  All  he  could 
see  were  three  sets  of  wide  open  eyes, 
staring  at  him  in  amazement.  When  the 
passenger  in  the  back  seat  started  out 
to  get  the  crazy  old  man  who  was  play- 
ing tug  of  war  with  the  rifle  barrel. 
Snow  let  go  of  it  and  sent  the  man  fly- 
ing back  into  the  car.  The  driver  floored 
the  accelerator  and  sped  down  the 
road.  I’m  sure  that  group  thought  twice 
before  they  tried  to  poach  deer  near 
Snow’s  place  again. 

This  incident  makes  Snow  sound  like 
a rough  man,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
He  is  the  kindest  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  men  I have  ever  met.  I’ve 
seen  his  gentleness  when  he  made 
splints  for  a crippled  fawn  and  doctored 
a gash  on  its  side  that  was  so  deep  you 
could  see  its  entrails. 

Snow  also  owns  a 700-acre  plot  of 
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mountain  ground  which  has  never  seen 
a no  trespassing  sign,  and  a small  cabin 
he  built  himself  has  never  had  a lock  on 
the  door.  All  Snow  ever  asked  of  other 
hunters  was  that  they  leave  things  as 
they  found  them. 

His  son,  much  like  his  dad,  spent 
countless  hours  hunting  on  Tussey 
Mountain,  and  like  Snow  he  preferred 
to  do  it  alone.  The  most  enjoyable  part 
of  such  hunting,  though,  was  not  go- 
ing home  and  telling  Snow  what  he  had 
shot  or  missed,  but  where  he  had  been 
and  what  he  had  seen.  Because  of 
Snow’s  teachings,  he  too  knew  that  such 
things  are  what  hunting  is  all  about. 

Snow  is  68  years  old  now  and  still 
spends  part  of  every  day  in  the  woods. 
Glaucoma  has  affected  his  eyesight,  but 
when  he  spends  a day  in  the  woods  he 
still  sees  more  than  the  average  man 
does  in  a lifetime. 

A few  years  ago,  because  of  being 
away  at  college,  I was  able  to  get  home 
for  only  the  last  two  days  of  buck 
season.  On  the  last  day  I hiked  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  and  found  a nice 
spot  to  sit.  I knew  there  probably 


EVEN  IF  THE  spikes  weren’t  three  inches 
long,  who  would  know?  What  would  Snow 
do?  I lowered  the  rifle  and  watched  the  deer 
walk  down  over  the  mountains. 


wouldn’t  be  any  other  hunters  in  this 
out  of  the  way  spot,  and  I also  knew  I 
probably  had  two  chances  of  getting  a 
buck:  slim  and  none  at  all.  But  that 
didn’t  bother  me. 

While  I was  sitting  there  enjoying  the 
peace  of  the  mountain  after  spending 
the  first  half  of  the  week  taking  final 
exams,  I started  to  think  about  Snow 
and  some  of  the  great  times  we’d  had 
together.  All  of  a sudden  my  thoughts 
were  broken  by  the  sound  of  deer  com- 
ing out  the  top  of  the  mountain  toward 
me.  They  turned  and  walked  past  me 
single  file,  no  more  than  a dozen  steps 
away.  I counted  fourteen,  but  couldn’t 
see  any  horns.  Then  as  I looked  them 
over  again,  I realized  I had  been 
mistaken.  One  was  a buck  — a spike.  I’d 
been  away  in  the  Marines  and  then  at 
college,  so  hadn’t  gotten  a buck  in 
years.  Even  a little  spike  would  be  a 
trophy. 

As  I raised  the  rifle  I tried  to  convince 
myself  the  spikes  were  easily  three 
inches  long.  But  I wasn’t  sure.  Even  if 
they  weren’t,  I thought,  there  probably 
wasn’t  another  hunter  on  the  whole 
mountain,  so  who  would  know?  Imme- 
diately, a question  formed  in  my  mind: 
what  would  Snow  do? 

I lowered  the  rifle  and  watched  the 
spike  walk  down  over  the  mountain.  I 
couldn’t  wait  to  tell  Snow  how  the  lit- 
tle buck  had  tempted  me,  but  that  I 
hadn’t  given  in.  I was  hoping  he’d  be 
proud  of  me. 

Just  then,  to  my  surprise,  another 
hunter  walked  up  to  me.  I told  him 
about  the  deer  I had  just  seen,  and 
about  the  spike,  and  how  I hadn’t  shot 
it. 

He  said,  “You  must  be  Snow’s  boy.” 

I said  that  I was,  and  considered  that 
the  greatest  compliment  of  my  life. 
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Leonard  Lee  Rue 


A New-Old  Ghost  Roams 
The  Horizon 


By  Arnold  H.  Hayden 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


ANY  OF  YOU  who  have  traveled 
and  camped  in  the  West  have 
been  serenaded  by  the  yip-yip-howl  of 
the  coyote.  Perhaps  a coyote  chorus 
echoing  back  and  forth  across  a Wyom- 
ing canyon  sent  shivers  up  and  down 
your  spine  when  you  realized  that 
something  wild  and  untamed  was 
announcing  its  presence. 

Now  you  don’t  have  to  travel  so  far. 
The  eastern  coyote  (Canis  latrans  var.) 
is  among  us.  The  yipping  and  howling 
after  a fire  siren  sounds  may  not  be  that 
of  a dog.  The  small  German  shepherd 
you  saw  hunting  in  a Pocono  field  dur- 
ing the  early  morning  hours  or  running 
loose  at  night  just  might  be  a coyote. 

There  is  evidence  that  since  the  wolf 
disappeared  from  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  early  1900s,  a few  coyote-like 


canines  have  roamed  the  state.  Small 
pockets  of  such  animals  emerged  for  a 
few  years  and  then  disappeared.  By  the 
late  1930s,  a small  but  persistent  popu- 
lation became  established  in  northern 
Pennsylvania  (McGinnis  and  George, 
1981).  The  first  verified  coyote  was 
killed  in  Glearfield  Gounty  in  1946 
(McGinnis,  1979).  1 saw  my  first  coyote 
in  Cameron  County  in  1960,  when  a lit- 
ter of  8 pups  was  brought  to  District 
Game  Protector  Norm  Erickson’s  head- 
quarters. 

Coyotes  began  appearing  in  northern 
New  York  in  the  1920s  (Severinghaus, 
1971),  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  in 
the  1930s,  and  Vermont  in  the  1940s. 
Coyotes  became  firmly  established  in 
Massachusetts  in  1957.  The  stage  was 
set.  This  long-time  species  of  the  West 
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Figure  1 . Distribution  of  Eastern  Coyote  in  Pennsylvania,  1974-75. 
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ACCORDING  TO  A survey  conducted  by  Helen  McGinnis,  Penn  State  University,  in  1974, 
less  than  100  coyotes  were  in  the  state  at  that  time. 


was  adapting  to  eastern  North  America. 
The  population  of  coyotes  expanded 
rapidly  in  New  York  and  New  England 
during  the  1950s,  '60s  and  70s.  By  1982, 
the  harvest  of  coyotes  in  New  York  and 
Maine  exceeded  1500.  In  southern  New 
England,  the  take  increased  to  over  50 
in  the  small  state  of  Connecticut. 

A 1974  coyote  survey  by  Helen  Mc- 
Ginnis, Pennsylvania  State  University, 
indicated  less  than  100  adults  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  an  annual  harvest  of  less 
than  15.  A range  map  showed  most  of 
the  animals  living  in  northeastern  and 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  (Figure  1).  It 
appeared  coyotes  from  New  York  were 
dispersing  toward  the  southwest  and 
into  the  commonwealth.  A separate 
population  became  firmly  established 
in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  state 
and  as  far  south  as  Beaver  County. 
These  coyotes  appear  to  have  dispersed 
eastward  from  an  Ohio  population. 
From  1974  to  1983,  the  range  of  the 
coyote  almost  doubled  and  it  now  in- 


cludes about  20,000  square  miles  with 
new  population  outbreaks  occurring  in 
southeastern  and  southwestern  counties 
such  as  Lancaster  and  Westmoreland 
(Figure  2).  A coyote  survey  in  1983  indi- 
cated a minimum  estimated  population 
of  1500  to  2000  animals  (Figure  3).  The 
annual  harvest  has  risen  from  15  in  1974 
to  over  200  in  1982. 

The  Eastern  Variety 

What  manner  of  beast  is  the  eastern 
coyote  that  evolved  in  Pennsylvania?  For 
one  thing,  it  is  different  from  the  west- 
ern coyote.  The  eastern  variety  looks 
like  a medium-size  dog,  with  long 
pointed  muzzle,  large  erect  ears,  narrow 
chest,  slender  legs,  and  a large  black- 
tipped  bushy  tail.  There  are  four  pelege 
patterns:  dark  brown,  brown,  gray,  and 
blonde  (Hilton,  1976).  A typic^  eastern 
coyote  is  an  over-all  grayish-brown, 
with  tan  legs,  rufous  ears  and  flanks, 
and  grizzled-gray  frontal  areas.  A black 
stripe,  often  well  defined,  runs  down 
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the  front  of  the  lower  half  of  each 
foreleg  (McGinnis,  1979).  Canine  teeth 
are  long  and  more  slender  than  those  of 
a dog.  The  eyes  are  usually  yellow  or 
greenish  yellow.  An  adult  female  weighs 
30-37  pounds,  an  adult  male  36-42 
pounds.  Maximum  weight  appears  to 
be  52  pounds. 

The  geographic  and  genetic  origins 
of  the  eastern  coyote  have  sparked  much 
interest.  A eomputer  analysis  of  76 
skulls  collected  by  Helen  McGinnis 
while  at  Pennsylvania  State  University 
showed  nine  were  from  coyote-dog 
crosses  (popularly  called  “coydogs”),  the 
rest  were  coyotes.  In  general,  she  found 
the  Pennsylvania  coyote  very  similar  to 
those  in  New  York  and  New  England. 
There  is  also  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  eastern  coyote  also  crossed  with  the 
wolf  in  southern  Ontario.  This  mix  of 
genes  has  resulted  in  an  animal  that  is 
mueh  larger  than  its  western  counter- 
part and  can  adapt  very  well  to  habitat 
eonditions  in  southern  Canada  and 


northeastern  United  States.  This  new 
variety,  called  the  eastern  coyote,  is 
expected  to  increase  in  numbers  and  to 
extend  its  range  to  the  south. 

Unlike  western  coyotes  that  might 
breed  their  first  year,  the  eastern  vari- 
ety apparently  does  not  breed  until  its 
second  year  (Silver  and  Silver,  1969). 
After  61-66  days  of  gestation,  the  young 
are  born  in  mid-April  to  early  May.  The 
average  litter  of  6-7  pups  is  usually 
found  in  an  enlarged  groundhog  hole, 
fox  den  or  secluded  rock  den.  The  male 
assists  in  raising  the  young.  By  late 
August,  the  family  unit  may  be  travel- 
ing and  hunting  in  a 30  square-mile 
area.  In  the  fall,  the  young  coyotes 
disperse  outward  to  new  range  25-50 
miles  away.  A yearling  coyote  in  New 
York  was  known  to  have  moved  120 
miles.  It’s  not  hard  to  imagine  why  fur- 
ther range  expansion  in  Pennsylvania  is 
expected. 

The  eastern  coyote  lives  in  a variety 
of  habitats  from  the  vast  forests  of 
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Figure  2.  Distribution  of  Eastern  Coyote  in  Pennsylvania,  1982-83. 


BETWEEN  1974  and  1982,  the  range  of  the  coyote  in  the  state  almost  doubled  and  it  now 
includes  about  20,000  square  miles. 
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Figure  3.  Estimated  Population  Density  of  the  Eastern  Coyote 
in  Pennsylvania  (1983). 
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A SURVEY  OF  district  game  protectors  conducted  in  1983  indicates  1500  to  2000  coyotes 
are  in  the  state.  The  annuai  trapping  harvests  of  these  animals  has  risen  from  15  in  1974  to 
over  200  in  1982. 


Maine  to  extensive  agricultural  areas. 
They  appear  to  do  best  in  semi-agricul- 
tural areas  where  there  is  a variety  of 
successional  stages  ranging  from  crop- 
land to  reverting  brush  land  and  wood- 
lots.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  coyote  also  has 
been  adapting  to  urban-suburban  areas 
near  Harrisburg,  Erie,  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  coyote  is  a scavenger  that  will 
feed  on  a great  variety  of  foods,  dead  or 
alive  Stomach  contents  of  35  coyotes  ex- 
amined by  Helen  McGinnis  in  Pennsyl- 
vania indicated  deer,  mice,  and  cotton- 
tail rabbits  were  especially  important 
food  items.  Most  of  the  deer  remains 
found  in  coyotes  were  in  animals  killed 
during  or  immediately  after  the  deer 
hunting  season.  Other  eastern  states  in- 
dicate woodchucks,  insects,  berries,  and 
apples  are  also  important  foods.  Paired 


up  coyotes  occasionally  kill  a deer, 
especially  during  the  winter  months 
when  they  can  glean  out  weakened  ani- 
mals. The  coyote  in  Pennsylvania  has  in 
general  stayed  away  from  livestock,  al- 
though there  are  known  cases  of  sheep 
depredation. 

The  coyote  holds  a special  place  in 
Indian  lore  and  mythology  in  the  West, 
according  to  Dobie,  1949.  Many  tribes 
believed  the  coyote  was  the  creator  of 
man  and  the  bringer  of  good  fortune. 
Other  tribes  believed  that  when  good 
men  die  their  spirits  go  to  good  places; 
when  bad  men  die  their  spirits  go  back 
into  coyotes.  As  a result  of  these  relig- 
ious beliefs,  most  Indians  respected  the 
coyote  and  did  not  kill  it. 

Modern  man  may  see  the  coyote  in 
a different  light.  Many  people,  espe- 
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dally  in  the  West,  think  of  him  as  an 
animal  that  kills  livestock  and  should  be 
eradicated.  To  them,  a good  coyote  is 
a dead  coyote.  Intensive  coyote  control 
programs  have  been  set  up  in  many 
western  states  to  reduce  livestock 
damage,  but  even  in  the  face  of  such 
programs,  the  coyote  continues  to  exist 
in  about  the  same  numbers  as  30  years 
ago. 

The  status  of  the  coyote  has  changed 
in  many  regions  from  that  of  a nuisance 
to  an  important  recreational  resource 
for  hunters  and  trappers.  The  coyote  is 
now  the  fourth  most  important  fur 
bought  in  North  America.  While  the 
coyote  remains  rather  unimportant  in 
Pennsylvania,  more  and  more  people 
are  beginning  to  hunt  and  trap  this  ani- 
mal. How  much  value  can  be  placed  on 
seeing  or  hearing  a coyote  while  fish- 
ing, hunting  or  camping?  Tm  sure  it 
must  be  substantial.  It  certainly  made 
my  day  in  early  May,  1983,  when,  while 
turkey  hunting,  a blond-phase  coyote 
responded  to  my  calling  and  jumped 
over  a stone  wall  a dozen  steps  away 


only  to  find  me  sitting  there  instead  of 
a hen  turkey.  What  a beautiful  sight, 
and  what  a surprise  for  both  of  us. 

What  role  the  coyote  will  play  in 
Pennsylvania  is  not  known,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  here  to  stay.  Listen  care- 
fully the  next  time  you  are  in  Penn’s 
Woods  during  the  evening.  That  lone- 
some howl  just  might  be  that  of  an 
eastern  coyote. 
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NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  were  elected  during  a public  meet- 
ing this  past  January.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  standing  are:  Roy  J.  Wagner,  Jr.;  C.  Dana  Chal- 
fant;  Elmer  M.  Rinehart;  Edwin  J.  Brooks  and  Paul  E.  Hickes,  Jr.  Seated  are  Taylor  A.  Doebler, 
Jr.,  secretary;  Donald  R.  Craul,  president;  and  Thomas  P.  Greenlee,  vice-president. 
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DREAMSHADOWS 

By  Scott  Weidensaul 


The  old  man  shifted  in  his  ebony 
bearskin  robe,  lifted  free  an  arm 
and  waved  it  through  the  smoky  air  of 
the  longhouse.  All  eyes  were  on  the 
storyteller  as  he  straightened  his  back 
and  raised  his  face  in  the  muted  light 
of  the  firepit.  His  scalplock,  once  his 
warrior’s  symbol,  had  long  since  grown 
into  hair  as  gray  as  the  twilight,  but  his 
eyes  were  vibrant,  for  it  was  winter,  the 
time  of  stories,  and  he  had  an  audience 
waiting  for  his  tale. 

The  easy  cadence  of  the  legend 
flowed  from  his  tongue  as  it  had  each 
winter  since  he  had  learned  it,  sitting 
like  this  in  a January  gathering.  “In  the 
days  when  the  Creator  made  the  world, 
he  placed  all  the  people  in  a great  cav- 
ern beneath  a lake.  There  lived  all  the 
tribe  of  the  Lenape,  in  the  dark  and 
damp  like  groundhogs  that  had  never 
seen  the  light  of  the  sun.  And  though 
they  lived  and  hunted,  they  hunted 
only  mice,  and  so  were  not  happy.  Like 
the  child  in  the  womb  of  its  mother  they 
were  eager  for  the  world. 

“Then  one  day  a man  found  a hole 
in  the  cavern,  and  he  climbed  over 
rocks  and  through  dark  places  until  he 
found  himself  outside  in  a strange  place 
beside  a great  lake,  where  his  eyes  could 
see  light  and  the  color  of  the  trees  in 
summer.  And  as  he  stood  and  looked 
and  wondered,  an  animal  leaped  from 
the  woods  and  ran  toward  him,  its  thin 
legs  flashing  against  the  bright  rocks,  its 
antlers  held  proudly  as  it  ran  for  the 
water. 

“The  man  turned  and  perceived 
another  animal  running  along  the  shore 
of  the  shining  lake.  This  animal  wore 
fur  that  looked  like  woodsmoke,  and 
carried  its  tail  straight  behind  it  like  the 
lance  of  a warrior.  The  gray  animal 
grabbed  the  antlered  one  by  the  neck 
and  killed  it,  but  instead  of  eating, 
turned  to  the  man  and  spoke.  ‘Man,’  it 


said  in  the  tongue  of  the  Lenape,  ‘this 
is  a deer,  and  I give  it  from  my  mouth 
to  yours,  for  we  are  brothers.  I am 
Wolf,  Remember  this.’ 

“The  man  carried  the  deer  down  the 
hole  and  cooked  it  and  divided  it  among 
his  family.  So  good  did  it  taste  that  all 
followed  the  man  out  of  the  cavern  and 
into  the  world.  Once  in  the  sunshine 
they  divided  into  three  bands.  One 
called  themselves  the  Unami,  after  our 
grandfather  the  turtle  who  carries  the 
world  on  his  back.  Another  called 
themselves  Unalatchtigo,  the  Turkey 
clan.  But  the  last,  our  band,  remem- 
bered the  gift  of  the  wolf,  and  took  his 
name  to  be  ours,  the  Munsee. 

“But  even  though  some  chose  differ- 
ent names,  the  memory  of  the  wolf s 
gift  stays  with  all  Lenape,  and  to  this 
day  we  do  not  harm  him  or  his  tribe. 
And  now  this  voice  is  tired,  and  my  tale 
finished.”  The  old  man  shrugged  his 
robe  back  onto  his  shoulder,  and  rested 
his  back  against  a lodgepole  while  the 
bowls  of  corn  mush  were  passed. 

To  a Delaware  Indian,  one  of  the 
Lenni  Lenape  that  hunted  the  forests 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  life  was  intri- 
cately entwined  with  a half-seen  world 
of  spirits  and  ghosts,  where  legends 
took  on  a life  of  their  own  and  myths 
were  the  stuff  of  daily  existence.  To  a 
Lenape,  the  howl  of  a wolf  cutting 
through  the  frosty  stillness  of  an  Octo- 
ber evening  was  the  greeting  of  a 
brother,  while  the  explosive  hoots  of  an 
owl  might  as  not  be  a witch,  casting  a 
spell  in  her  enchanted  form. 

Stories  were  never  told  in  summer, 
when  snakes  and  bugs  might  carry 
them  back  to  some  evil  and  easily 
angered  manitou  spirit.  Only  in  winter, 
when  such  messengers  were  safely  gone, 
did  the  village  families  gather  in  a long- 
house  to  hear  a storyteller.  These  were 
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TO  A DELAWARE  INDIAN  life  was  intricately 
entwined  with  a half-seen  world  of  spirits  and 
ghosts.  The  explosive  hoots  of  an  owl  might 
as  not  be  a witch,  casting  a spell  in  her  en- 
chanted form. 

often  travelers,  sure  of  a meal  and  hous- 
ing as  the  priee  for  their  minds  full  of 
myths  and  legends. 

It  was  here,  sitting  on  a deerskin  and 
munching  roasted  corn  sweetened  with 
maple  syrup,  that  a Lenape  child  was 
schooled  in  the  dream-shadow  aspects 
of  the  world  around  him  — a world  of 
fierce  naked  bears,  celestial  hunters, 
wise  men  in  the  stars  and  brotherhood 
with  the  animals. 

The  stars  were  shining  above  the 
longhouse  smokehole  when  the  bowls  of 
eorn  and  venison  had  been  passed  and 
finished.  Settled  again  on  a sleeping 
shelf,  the  tale-bearer  swept  the  room 
with  his  eyes,  ready  to  begin  again. 
Fingering  his  bear  robe,  he  said,  “The 
story  I tell  now  is  of  the  sky  bear.” 

“One  day  three  of  the  greatest  hunt- 
ers of  the  Lenape  left  their  village  to 
hunt  a mighty  bear  that  had  eaten  their 
corn  and  killed  their  wives  and  dogs. 
They  swore  they  would  not  rest  until 
the  rogue  was  dead  and  its  robe  on  their 
sleeping  mats.  So  they  prayed  and 
threw  twelve  pinches  of  sacred  tobacco 


on  their  fires,  then  ealled  the  last  dog 
in  the  village,  and  were  gone. 

“At  the  eornfields  the  hunters  found 
the  tracks  of  the  bear,  huge  prints  like 
the  mouth  of  a cave.  But  they  showed 
no  fear,  for  they  were  Lenape,  and  they 
followed  the  trail  through  the  forest.  By 
and  by,  they  spotted  the  bear,  huge  as 
the  thunderstorms  the  rain  manitou 
sends  in  summer,  growling  and  grumb- 
ling like  lightning.  The  dog  growled  in 
answer  and  the  hunters  let  fly  their 
arrows.  The  bear  turned  and  fled, 
showing  himself  to  be  a coward,  and 
not  a warrior  as  a bear  should  be. 

“The  hunters  and  their  dog  ran  after 
him,  swimming  the  great  river  Lenape- 
whittuk,  across  which  the  bear  simply 
waded,  so  big  was  he.  They  followed 
him  into  the  mountains,  climbing  ever 
upward  until  the  bear,  hard  chased, 
began  to  climb  the  sky  itself.  Remem- 
bering their  oath,  the  hunters  too 
climbed  the  sky,  using  the  stars  as  their 
handholds  and  the  moon  as  their  torch. 
They  are  there  to  this  day,  running 
against  the  stars  in  the  northern  sky, 
shooting  fiery  arrows  across  the  heav- 
ens. Once  each  year  they  catch  the 
bear,  and  the  drops  of  its  blood  mark 
the  leaves  when  the  cold  weather 
comes.” 

The  thread  of  brotherhood  with  ani- 
mals runs  through  many  of  the  tales  of 
the  Lenape.  They  considered  them- 
selves at  war  with  the  bear,  claiming 
that  the  bears  were  the  aggressors  — 
great  “naked  bears”  that  once  terrorized 
the  villages,  until  the  last  was  wiped  out 
in  New  York  state. 

The  rattlesnake,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  held  to  be  a grandfather  of  the 
tribe,  and  so  was  left  unmolested. 
When  Moravian  missionary  John 
Heckewelder,  walking  with  an  elderly 
Lenape,  tried  to  kill  a large  rattlesnake 
sprawled  across  the  trail,  the  Indian 
stopped  him.  “The  rattlesnake,”  Hecke- 
welder quotes  the  old  man  as  saying,  “is 
placed  here  on  purpose  to  guard  us,  and 
to  give  us  notice  of  impending  danger 
bv  his  rattle  . . . Now,  if  we  were  to  kill 
one  of  those,  the  others  would  soon 
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know,  and  the  whole  race  would  rise 
upon  us  and  bite  us.”  When  Hecke- 
welder  explained  that  whites  freely 
killed  rattlesnakes  and  were  in  turn  bit- 
ten by  them,  the  Lenape  said,  “No 
wonder,  then!  You  have  to  blame 
yourselves  for  that!” 

The  greatest  kinship  was  felt  for  the 
turtle,  for  each  plodding,  shelled  tor- 
toise was  a reminder  that  the  world  of 
the  Lenape  was  borne  on  the  back  of 
one  unimaginably  bigger,  supporting 
the  cosmos. 

The  storyteller  puffed  his  long- 
stemmed pipe  one  last  time,  then 
tapped  out  the  ashes  and  laid  it  to  the 
side.  Several  of  the  smaller  children  had 
fallen  asleep,  nestled  in  their  parents’ 
robes.  The  quiet  murmur  of  conversa- 
tion died  as  the  old  man  spoke. 

“Once  a long  time  ago,  the  world 
was  all  water,  and  above  it,  sky.  Dwell- 
ing above  the  sky  were  a race  of  people, 
whose  world  was  lighted  by  a tree  of 
life.  The  chief  of  the  sky  people,  to 
fulfill  a dream,  had  the  tree  of  life 
felled,  revealing  a hole  in  the  sky,  and 
the  world  of  water  far  below.  The 
chieftain  called  to  his  wife,  who  was  big 
with  child.  When  she  came  to  the  hole 
in  the  sky,  the  chief  took  her  and  threw 
her  down,  saying  that  she  was  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  people  of  the  earth. 

“Long  she  fell,  until  the  hole  van- 
ished above  her  in  the  blue  sky.  Birds 
flew  up  to  her  from  the  water,  telling 
her  not  to  fear,  and  they  cushioned  her 
as  she  fell.  Gently  they  placed  her  on 
the  back  of  a mud  turtle,  who  never 
tires  or  dies  without  the  permission  of 
the  Creator.  As  the  woman  rested,  the 


THE  BEAR,  hard  chased,  began  to  climb  the 
sky  where  to  this  day,  the  hunters  are  still 
running,  shooting  fiery  arrows  across  the 
heavens. 

animals  and  birds  dived  underwater, 
seeking  a little  bit  of  dirt.  The  loon 
tried,  and  failed.  Next,  the  turtle  tried, 
but  could  not  reach  the  bottom. 
Finally,  the  tamask’was,  the  muskrat, 
slipped  beneath  the  water.  His  bubbles 
ceased,  and  by  and  by  he  floated  back 
to  the  surface,  dead.  But  clutched  in  his 
paws  was  a speck  of  dirt,  and  when  the 
woman  breathed  upon  it  it  grew,  swell- 
ing until  the  earth  was  formed.  Under 
it  all  still  the  turtle  swims,  holding  up 
the  world.  The  woman’s  children 
spread  through  its  forests,  but  still  they 
remember.” 

The  fire  had  died  down  to  embers 
and  ashes  when  the  storyteller  finished 
and  closed  his  eyes.  With  muted  good 
nights,  the  villagers  left  him  alone  with 
his  memories. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 


Every  mountain  means  at  least  two  valleys. 


— Anonymous 
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Tents  Have  Feelings  Too 

By  Tom  Seifert 


Hello.  Let  me  introduce  myself, 
my  name  is  Trent  the  Tent.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  a most 
unusual  experience  I had  last  weekend: 
being  set  up  by  a person  who  had  never 
been  camping  before. 

I knew  I was  in  trouble  from  the  very 
beginning.  Instead  of  being  carefully 
removed  from  my  bag  and  inspected  to 
make  sure  I had  all  my  ropes,  poles, 
and  stakes,  I was  carelessly  dumped  out 
and  scattered  all  over  the  ground.  In 
the  process,  one  of  my  stakes  rolled 
under  a bush  and  I never  saw  him 
again. 

This  first-time  camper  decided  he 
didn’t  need  the  instructions  so  he  imme- 
diately threw  them  away.  He  started  by 
turning  my  poles  into  a puzzle.  He 
somehow  managed  to  concoct  a frame 
for  me,  but  one  that  I had  never  imag- 


ined could  be  made  from  my  poles. 
When  he  tried  to  attach  me  to  this  he 
soon  realized  something  was  wrong.  He 
reassembled  my  poles  into  something  a 
little  closer  to  what  I was  used  to  and 
managed  to  get  me  hooked  up  to  it.  It 
was  not  the  most  comfortable  position 
I have  ever  been  in,  however. 

After  he  had  me  hanging  from  my 
frame  he  decided  he  didn’t  like  where 
I was  located,  so  he  started  to  drag  me 
to  another  spot.  I wouldn’t  have 
minded  the  drag  all  that  much  except 
it  was  right  through  a patch  of  sting- 
ing nettles.  Now  nettles  affect  us  tents 
just  like  they  do  you  humans  — I am  still 
sore. 

I was  finally  in  the  place  he  wanted 
me  and  he  started  to  stake  me  down. 
When  most  people  get  me  staked  down 
I’m  usually  shaped  like  a rectangle. 
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This  rookie  had  me  shaped  like  a trape- 
zoid. 

I had  always  considered  myself  a 
quiet  and  unassuming  tent  but  this  guy 
was  pushing  his  luck. 

Just  when  I was  thinking  there 
wasn’t  anything  else  he  could  mess  up, 
he  attacked  me  with  my  ropes.  My 
ropes  generally  have  the  same  outlook 
on  life  that  I do  except  when  they  meet 
someone  who  doesn’t  know  his  knots. 
I don’t  believe  this  camper  had  ever 
seen  a rope  before  in  his  life.  He  made 
several  feeble  attempts  at  tying  some 
knots  but  couldn’t  come  up  with  any 
that  my  ropes  liked  or  would  hold.  This 
went  on  for  about  half  an  hour  before 
he  gave  up  and  simply  wrapped  my 
ropes  around  the  stakes.  When  he  got 
to  the  last  rope  he  finally  realized  that 
one  of  my  stakes  was  missing. 

He  searched  all  around  me  for  it  but 
had  no  luck.  He  then  started  looking  in 
the  car,  through  the  rest  of  his  gear,  and 
in  my  bag  again.  The  only  place  he 
didn’t  look  was  where  he  dumped  me 
out.  After  many  minutes  of  searching, 
along  with  some  cursing,  he  decided  he 
didn’t  need  that  stake  anyway. 

He  then  stood  back  to  admire  his 
work.  He  thought  he  had  done  a cham- 
pion job;  after  all  it  only  took  him  three 
hours  to  do  a 20-minute  job. 

There  I was,  wondering  how  I was 
going  to  bear  the  pain,  when  it  started 
to  rain.  Any  other  weekend  I would 
have  cursed  the  rain  as  much  as  the 
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camper  but  not  this  time.  Here  was  my 
chance  to  get  even.  Due  to  the  weird 
position  I was  in  I had  several  loose 
spots  that  quickly  filled  with  water. 
After  my  tormentor  was  snugly  situated 
in  me,  I started  to  leak  on  him  from  my 
many  reservoirs.  Shortly  after  the  rain 
started  the  wind  began  to  blow.  This 
was  just  what  my  ropes  had  been  wait- 
ing for.  They  quickly  let  go  of  their 
stakes  and  began  flapping  in  the  breeze. 
My  poles,  seeing  how  much  fun  my 
ropes  were  having,  didn’t  want  to  be 
left  out.  They  quickly  took  counsel  and 
decided  to  collapse. 

Now,  what  not  more  than  30  minutes 
earlier  he  had  been  so  proud  of,  our 
camper  was  throwing  into  the  back  of 
his  car.  Evidently  he’d  had  enough  of 
camping.  Some  of  you  may  think  I was 
a little  harsh  on  this  novice,  but  if  you 
were  in  my  position,  what  would  you 
have  done? 
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HUNTING  BEHER  WITH 
BEAGLES 

By  Don  Feigert 


HoW’D  you  make  out,  Jeff?” 

“Not  so  well.  Uncle  Ralph  had  all  the 
luck.” 

Jeff,  a young  neighbor,  then  de- 
scribed in  detail  his  “unlucky”  rabbit 
hunt.  The  boy,  an  uncle  and  a cousin, 
were  hunting  one  of  their  favorite  areas 
with  a trusted  old  basset  that  had  been 
running  rabbits  for  the  family  for  years. 

Almost  immediately  after  starting  in 
a prime  mixed-cover  field,  the  dog 
jumped  a rabbit  and  began  bellowing 
excitedly,  and  the  hunters  hurried  to 
place  themselves  for  the  chase.  Jeffs 
cousin  Fred  stayed  close  to  the  rabbit’s 
starting  point,  while  his  uncle  Ralph 
moved  down  where  the  field  bottomed 
out  in  a swampy  thicket  bordering  a 
woods.  Jeff  figured  that  since  most  of 


the  bunnies  they  had  worked  previously 
in  that  area  had  run  down  to  the  edges 
of  the  field  along  the  woods,  one  was 
definitely  due  to  stay  up  in  the  grassy 
sections,  so  he  posted  accordingly.  He 
waited  at  the  bottom  of  a small  mound 
in  almost  the  exact  center  of  the  field. 
He  felt  the  mound  at  his  back  would 
make  him  less  visible  to  the  rabbit. 

The  dog’s  barking  came  from  high  up 
in  the  field  behind  Jeff.  It  suddenly 
became  louder  and  sharper  as  the  chase 
turned  toward  the  hunters.  Jeff  tensed 
nervously  in  anticipation  of  a shot.  He 
surveyed  the  weeds  and  brambles  in 
front  of  him  and  focused  on  a light  trail 
off  to  his  left  that  headed  directly  back 
to  the  rabbit’s  original  sitting  place. 
This,  he  decided,  was  the  path  the  rab- 
bit would  take,  so  he  concentrated  on 
that  area  and  listened  to  the  beagle’s  ap- 
proaching yips  and  howls,  figuring  the 
bunny  would  be  40  to  50  yards  ahead 
of  the  sound.  The  barking  came  loud 
and  fast  right  at  Jeff,  but  the  rabbit 
never  appeared.  He  finally  saw  the  dog 
coming  around  the  right  side  of  the 
mound  — the  side  opposite  the  one  he 
had  been  watching  — and  going  down- 
hill barking  and  picking  its  way 
through  a blackberry  thicket.  It  was 
headed  in  Fred’s  direction.  The  rabbit 
had  apparently  run  through  within  20 
yards  of  Jeff,  but  he  hadn’t  seen  it. 

A moment  later  a shot  broke  the 
morning  stillness,  followed  by  Fred’s 
high-pitched  shouts,  “Still  goin’!  Still 
goin’!  Cornin’  back  at  you,  Jeff!” 

Paul  Meyer 

IT  TAKES  MORE  than  just  luck  to  consistently 
get  good  rabbit  shooting.  Sure  beagles  help, 
but  hunters  have  to  understand  rabbit  be- 
havior, too. 
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Jeff  steadfastly  watched  the  trail  he’d 
picked  out  before,  figuring  the  bunny 
wouldn’t  run  through  the  same  black- 
berry bushes  twice.  This  time  he  was 
right.  A nice-size  cottontail  appeared 
about  30  yards  away,  hopping  broad- 
side along  the  path.  Jeff  raised  his 
20-gauge  single  and  waited,  planning 
to  shoot  when  the  rabbit  reached  a 
point  where  the  trail  came  within  10 
yards  of  him,  in  the  “can’t  miss”  range. 
Unexpectedly,  however,  the  rabbit 
bounded  sideways  off  the  trail  and 
disappeared  in  the  thick  brush.  Jeff  hur- 
riedly ran  to  the  spot  where  he  had  last 
seen  the  rabbit,  but  was  too  late.  A few 
minutes  later  he  heard  a shot  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  field,  followed  by  his 
uncle’s  calm  voice  announcing  that  the 
chase  was  over,  the  game  killed. 

“Lucky”  Uncle  Ralph,  Jeff  dejectedly 
told  me,  got  four  rabbits  that  day, 
while  he,  plagued  by  bad  luck,  never 
fired  a shot. 

Young  Jeff  is  clearly  wrong  in  blam- 
ing bad  luck  for  his  lack  of  rabbit  hunt- 
ing success.  The  episode  he  described 
strongly  suggests  that  Jeff  is  an  inexperi- 
enced hunter.  He  made  several  highly 
questionable  strategic  decisions,  each  of 
which  cost  him  his  chance  at  scoring. 
Many  of  those  who  hunt  rabbits  with- 
out beagles  believe  these  expert  rabbit 
rousters  make  harvesting  this  prolific 
game  animal  nearly  effortless  for  their 
owners.  They  visualize  consistent 
“perfect  circle”  chases  and  predictable 
easy  shooting  every  time.  Experienced 
beagle  strategists  know  that  simply  is 
hardly  the  case.  As  young  Jeff  gains  in 
expertise  and  experience,  be  will  learn 
that  aside  from  shooting  ability,  many 
other  factors  such  as  dog  training,  the 
quality  of  hunted  habitat  and  attention 
to  detail,  can  all  turn  the  odds,  greatly 
improving  one’s  productivity  in  hunt- 
ing cottontails  with  beagles. 

The  first  decision  a hunter  should 
make  after  his  beagle  begins  a chase  is 
where  to  post  for  possible  shooting  ac- 
tion. A smart  hunter  thinks  quickly  here 
and  moves  confidently,  basing  his  deci- 
sion on  knowledge  of  the  particular 
hunting  ground  and  an  understanding 


THE  WILD  RESOURCE  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  of  1982  gives  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians an  opportunity  to  actively  sup- 
port the  protection  and  management  of 
the  state’s  wealth  of  natural  resources. 
Modeled  after  the  “income  tax  check 
off  system”  used  successfully  by  19 
other  states,  Pennsylvania  taxpayers 
may  contribute  all  or  a portion  of  their 
income  tax  refund  to  protect  nongame 
wildlife  and  native  plants.  Much  more 
can  and  needs  to  be  done  to  protect 
our  natural  resources.  So,  when  you’re 
filling  out  your  tax  return,  look  for  the 
owl  and  “Do  Something  Wise.”  And  if 
an  income  tax  refund  is  not  due,  con- 
tributions may  still  be  made  directly  to 
the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 
P.O.  Box  2063,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


of  rabbit  behavior.  In  the  scene  de- 
scribed earlier,  Fred  was  quite  correct 
in  staying  near  the  rousting  point.  Pur- 
sued rabbits  will  often  eventually  return 
to  the  vicinity  of  their  “sitting  places,” 
even  if  the  cbase  pattern  is  unusual  or 
irregular.  Uncle  Ralph’s  posting  point 
at  the  border  of  woods  and  field  was 
also  a sound  choice.  Rabbits  show  a 
strong  tendency  to  run  the  perimeters, 
edges,  and  bottlenecks  of  ground  cover. 
Corners  and  borderlines  where  grassy 
fields  meet  woods,  thickets,  swamps  or 
cornfields  should  always  rate  a high 
priority  when  choosing  a stand. 

Jeff s middle-of-the-field  positioning, 
however,  was  definitely  against  the 
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odds.  He  ignored  the  general  principle 
concerning  cover  perimeters  and  also 
violated  a specific  rule  governing 
knowledge  of  one’s  hunting  grounds: 
always  rely  heavily  upon  previous  chase 
patterns.  Instead  of  assuming  a rabbit 
was  due  to  stay  in  the  center  of  the 
field,  he  should  have  posted  along  one 
of  the  borders  where  many  previous 
rabbits  had  run.  History  does  repeat 
itself  in  rabbit  hunting  situations. 

Despite  The  Odds 

Despite  the  odds,  the  rabbit  did 
twice  pass  within  shooting  range  of  Jeff, 
but  judgment  blunders  prevented  him 
from  getting  off  a shot.  His  decision  to 
post  at  the  bottom  of  a mound  was 
wrong  because  it  cost  him  the  height 
vantage  that  gives  a hunter  a broader 
field  of  vision.  The  idea  of  obscuring  his 
silhouette  with  the  top  of  the  hill  may 
have  been  a good  idea  for  deer  hunting, 
but  definitely  not  for  rabbit  hunting. 

Perhaps  the  poorest  habit  Jeff  seems 
to  have  developed  is  the  focusing  of 
attention  on  only  one  potential  avenue 
of  approach.  He  decided  that  the  trail 
on  the  left  was  the  path  the  rabbit 
definitely  would  follow,  so  he  concen- 
trated all  of  his  attention  in  that  direc- 
tion. A wiser  hunter  is  alert  to  all  pos- 

EXPERIENCEO HUNTERS  know  rabbits  often 
run  along  brushy  edges  and,  when  the 
beagles  take  off  in  hot  pursuit,  they  place 
themselves  accordingly. 


George  Dolnack 


sible  approach  patterns  and  continually 
scans  in  every  direction,  using  periph- 
eral vision  to  catch  the  blur  of  move- 
ment or  flash  of  white  that  often  signals 
a rabbit’s  arrival.  Also,  Jeff s calculation 
that  the  bunny  would  approach  40  to 
50  yards  ahead  of  the  beagle  involved 
faulty  thinking.  The  distance  between 
a pursued  rabbit  and  the  pursuing  dog 
can  vary  greatly.  It  can  be  anywhere 
from  a few  feet  to  hundreds  of  yards, 
the  latter  especially  if  only  one  dog  is 
involved  — particularly  an  older  dog, 
which  was  the  case  here. 

Experienced  hunters  often  estimate 
how  hot  a trail  is  by  the  pitch  and  loud- 
ness of  the  dog’s  barking,  and  they  may 
guess  at  distances  and  speeds  of  ap- 
proaching game.  They  also  consider 
general  chase  pattern  variations  at- 
tributable to  differences  in  types  of 
cover.  Dense  slashings,  brush  piles,  and 
thick  briars  often  produce  erratic  tight 
stop-and-go  patterns,  while  chases  in 
light-cover  fields  or  open  woods  tend 
toward  wider  routes.  Smart  hunters, 
however,  are  always  prepared  for  sur- 
prises and  maintain  continual  surveil- 
lance throughout  the  chase. 

After  he  failed  to  see  the  rabbit  scoot 
by  him  through  the  blackberry  bushes, 
and  after  Fred’s  missed  shot  and  warn- 
ing, Jeff  made  even  more  errors  in  strat- 
egy. He  again  watched  only  his  “chosen 
trail”  for  the  rabbit  to  appear,  dismiss- 
ing the  blackberry  thicket  outright, 
with  a sort  of  “lightning  never  strikes 
the  same  place  twice”  logic.  A shrewder 
hunter  would  know  that  a bunny  will 
often  travel  the  same  path  during  an 
extended  chase,  especially  if  it  has  al- 
ready returned  once  or  twice  to  the 
vicinity  of  its  starting  point. 

With  remarkable  good  luck  for  Jeff, 
the  rabbit  did  appear  exactly  where  he 
was  looking,  but  again  a bad  decision 
intervened.  He  had  a clear,  broadside 
shot  at  30  yards,  but  passed  it  up, 
assuming  the  rabbit  would  continue 
along  the  trail  toward  a 10-yard  “easy” 
shot.  The  rabbit  changed  directions  — as 
they  often  do,  of  course  — and  disap- 
peared, leaving  Jeff  with  that  empty 
feeling  of  blown  opportunity.  Further- 
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more,  many  hunters  would  argue  that 
the  30-yard  shot  Jeff  passed  up  would 
actually  have  been  easier  than  the 
10-yard  one  he  visualized.  The  longer 
distance  allows  the  shot  pattern  to 
develop,  expanding  the  impact  area, 
and  also  greatly  diminishes  the  hunter’s 
physical  “swing”  into  firing  position.  At 
any  rate,  most  hunters  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  clear  shooting  oppor- 
tunity that  presents  itself,  and  will  not 
wait  for  easier  situations  that  may  or 
may  not  develop. 

Jeff s final  frustration  occurred  when 
he  rushed  quickly  (and  certainly  nois- 
ily) to  the  point  of  the  rabbit’s  disap- 
pearance. Running  bunnies  are  defi- 
nitely alert  to  excessive  movement  and 
noises,  so  hunter  adjustments  in  position 
during  a chase  must  be  made  carefully, 
quietly,  and  if  possible,  during  an  in- 
terval when  the  rabbit  is  thought  to  be 
off  at  a distance.  And  a hunter  should 


move,  to  where  he  figures  the  rabbit 
may  be  going,  not  to  where  the  rabbit 
has  just  been.  Jeff’s  move  was  at  the 
wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  it  capped  the  series  of  errors  that 
characterized  his  behavior  during  the 
entire  rabbit  chase  scene. 

Jeff  will  mature,  of  course,  in  his 
understanding  of  beagle  tactics  and 
rabbit  behavior,  and  the  points  made 
above  will  gradually  become  clearly  de- 
fined hunting  knowledge  in  his  mind. 
For  all  of  us,  though,  at  all  levels  of  ex- 
perience, it  is  wise  to  occasionally  dis- 
cuss and  reinforce  these  basics  to  keep 
the  sharp  edge  on  our  hunting  abilities. 
Hunting  rabbits  with  beagles  can  pro- 
vide fun,  thrills,  excitement,  and  en- 
joyment of  the  outdoors  no  matter  what 
the  result,  but  the  pleasure  is  always 
just  a little  bit  keener  when  the  efforts 
lead  to  success  — and  the  key  ingredients 
to  some  fine  meals. 
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Whitened  tree  top  branches  indicate  a 
porcupine  has  been  busy  gnawing 
away  at  one  of  its  favorite  foods— tree 
bark.  Such  sign  is,  of  course,  most 
easily  seen  when  trees  are  leafless, 
and  is  something  often  noticed  by  deer 
hunters. 


Bear  claw  marks  are  often  found  on 
beech  trees.  Bears  leave  these  marks 
when  climbing  for  beechnuts,  or  for 
marking  their  territory.  These  marks 
become  darker  with  age  and  remain 
on  the  bark  throughout  the  tree’s  life. 


TREE  MARKS 
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Longitudinal  splits  and  scars  running  the 
length  of  trees  are  evidence  of  lightning.  They 
are  good  reminders  that  this  destructive  force 
is  something  to  be  wary  of. 


FELL  TALES 

INTERS,  HIKERS,  birdwatchers 
! ill  naturalists  — can  increase  their 
IDwledge  and  understanding  of 
if  natural  world  by  developing  an 
dity  to  interpret  animal  signs, 
''lile  many  birds  and  mammals  are 
\ often  seen,  the  clues  they  leave 
nind  provide  evidence  of  where 
lyVe  been,  what  they’ve  been 
[ng  and  when.  Here’s  a sampling 
i nature’s  signs  often  found  on 
es.—Don  Shiner 

I engravings  underneath  bark  are 
itn  by  woodcutters,  hikers  and  other 
•men.  These  marks  are  most  often 
ly  the  larval  stages  of  a variety  of 
lates,  primarily  bark  beetles. 


Holes  chiseled  into  trunks  and 
branches  are  often  the  work  of  cavity- 
nesting birds  such  as  this  common 
flicker.  These  cavities  are  extremely 
beneficial  because  they  provide  shelter 
for  many  other  birds  and  mammals. 


Saplings  girdled  at  ground  level  (or,  more 
often,  snow  level)  often  indicate  the  presence 
of  rabbits  and  the  importance  of  bark  as  a 
winter  food.  Mice  leave  similar  signs,  so 
check  the  size  of  teeth  marks  for  positive 
identification. 


Buck  rubs  probably  draw  more  attention  than 
any  other  animat  sign.  Experienced  deer 
hunters  keep  a watchful  eye  out  for  these 
rubs  while  scouting,  as  they  are  proof  of 
antlered  bucks  in  the  area. 


Out  In  The  Cold 

TIOGA  COUNTY  — During  the  past 
bear  season,  one  of  my  deputies  arrested 
an  individual  for  failure  to  wear  fluo- 
rescent orange  clothing.  In  his  haste  to 
complete  the  citation,  the  deputy, 
whose  name  shall  remain  anonymous, 
left  out  a few  essential  words  and 
charged  the  violator  for  “failing  to  wear 
100  square  inches  of  clothing  while 
hunting  bear,”  or  is  that  bare?  — DGP 
Steve  Gehringer,  Mansfield. 


Well,  It  Was  This  Way 

BLAIR  COUNTY -Hank,  a friend 
of  mine,  killed  a 3-point  buck  early  on 
opening  day  and  was  back  at  camp  dry- 
ing off  when  a visitor  popped  in  with 
information  of  a dead  5-point  lying  just 
inside  the  woods  below  camp.  Hank 
went  to  the  location  and,  not  knowing 
exactly  what  to  do,  dragged  the  deer 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  road.  You  guessed 
it  — within  the  hour.  Hank  saw  a 
vehicle  with  the  5-point  buck  going 
down  the  road.  So,  if  you  know  of  a 
hunter  getting  a 5-point  buck  this  past 
season,  you  may  want  to  question  his 
story  again.  — DGP  Don  Martin,  Hol- 
lidaysburg. 


Sports 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY -I  recently 
prosecuted  an  individual  for  wounding 
a doe  in  buck  season.  Three  individuals 
witnessed  the  attempt,  contacted  Dep- 
uty Jim  Sutton,  and  supplied  informa- 
tion through  which  we  charged  the 
violator.  The  noteworthy  thing  is  that 
the  three  witnesses  had  never  met  each 
other  before.  All  were  hunting  on  the 
area  and,  in  a fine  team  effort,  brought 
enough  evidence  to  us  that  we  were 
able  to  find  the  violator.  With  sports- 
men like  this,  our  job  is  much  easier.  I 
would  like  to  thank  them  for  they  are 
sportsmen  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  — DGP  Skip  Littwin,  Hummels- 
town. 


Can’t  Trust  a Pheasant 

CLARION  COUNTY-On  the 
opening  day  of  the  past  small  game  sea- 
son, I was  checking  hunters  when  I rec- 
ognized several  that  I knew  coming  out 
of  a field  toward  the  road.  I could  see 
that  at  least  one  had  been  successful 
because  he  was  carrying  a pheasant. 
Bob  Alexander  was  the  man  with  the 
pheasant,  and  as  I approached  he  laid 
the  bird  on  the  ground  so  we  could 
shake  hands.  After  we  exchanged  greet- 
ings I asked  how  the  hunt  was  going. 
Bob  said  not  too  bad  and  pointed  at 
the  bird  on  the  ground.  But  just  as  he 
looked  down,  the  far-from-dead  bird 
got  to  its  feet  and  ran  off  into  a nearby 
Safety  Zone.  As  Bob  wandered  off  into 
the  nearby  cornfield  he  was  mumbling 
something  about  not  ever  again  shak- 
ing hands  with  a game  pro- 

tector again.  I guess  the  moral  of  the 
story  is,  “A  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush,  but  only  if  you  keep  your 
hand  on  the  bird.”  —DGP  Gordon  J. 
Gouillard,  Glarion. 
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SOMERSET  COUNTY -I  would 
like  to  thank  Enos  Mast  for  setting  up 
a hunter  education  class  for  a local 
Amish  community.  According  to  in- 
structors Dale  Hetrick  and  Donald  An- 
derson, everything  went  quite  smoothly 
— right  down  to  the  portable  generator 
used  to  show  the  Commission’s  new 
hunter  education  film.  — DGP  John  G. 
Smith,  Salisbury. 

Expensive  Either  Way 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY -Merlin 
Sandler  of  Lake  Wynonah  called  me  for 
a permit  to  keep  a 4-point  buck  his  wife 
had  hit  with  their  brand  new  Ford 
Escort.  When  I issued  the  permit,  I re- 
quested that  he  inform  me  of  the  dam- 
ages to  the  vehicle  so  I could  put  it  in 
my  monthly  report.  Merlin  called 
several  days  later  and  left  this  message 
on  my  recorder:  “Total  damage  to  the 
Escort  — $1498;  $374.50  per  point;  or 
$13.61  per  pound!”  — DGP  Ron  DUling, 
Auburn. 

Nothin’  To  It 

CAMERON  COUNTY -Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Austin  Hostler  had  just  finished 
skinning  out  two  hogs  at  their  home  in 
Howard  Siding  on  the  second  day  of 
bear  season  when  a large  group  of  hunt- 
ers gathered  to  admire  their  trophies 
and  ask  for  tips  on  bear  hunting.  — 
DGP  Joe  Carlos,  Driftwood. 


Helpful  Hand 

The  day  after  Thanksgiving  1 drove 
to  a study  area  on  State  Game  Lands 
69  to  census  grouse.  1 parked  the  truck 
during  a heavy'  snow  shower  and  en- 
tered the  woods.  Six  and  a half  hours 
later  1 returned  to  the  vehicle  as  twi- 
light was  approaching.  1 found  a paper 
under  the  windshield  wiper.  The  un- 
signed note  read,  “You  left  your  lights 
on.  1 disconnected  your  battery.”  1 
unlocked  the  truck,  turned  off  the  light 
switch,  raised  the  hood,  connected  the 
battery',  and  tried  the  ignition.  The 
engine  started.  Sir,  thank  you  very' 
much,  whoever  you  are!  — John  J.  Kriz, 
Wildlife  Biologist,  Fairview. 

Resting  At  Home 

BUTLER  COUNTY -Deputy 
Barnes  came  to  my  house  on  the  first 
day  of  buck  season  to  answer  the  phone 
and  the  radio.  During  a lull,  he  looked 
out  the  front  window  and  saw  a buck 
come  out  into  a wheatfield  and  feed 
until  scared  back  into  the  woods  by 
some  passing  hunters.  When  the  hunt- 
ers left,  the  buck  and  several  does  come 
back  out  into  the  field  to  resume  feed- 
ing. 1 must  have  been  asked  a dozen 
times  that  day,  where  all  the  bucks 
were.  Well,  I know  now  where  at  least 
one  of  them  was.  — DGP  Ned  Weston, 
West  Sunbury'. 

First  Class, 

Non-smoking,  Please!” 

ERIE  COUNTY  -Through  a coop- 
erative effort  between  veterinarian  Dr. 
Kenneth  Felix,  USF&W  Special  Agent 
Dick  Hart  and  our  agency,  an  injured 
peregrine  falcon  was  rehabilitated  and 
flown  from  Erie  to  South  Delaware  for 
release  in  the  species’  primary'  migra- 
tion path . I am  sure  everyone  involved 
in  the  effort  to  help  an  endangered  spe- 
cies shares  in  the  sense  of  satisfaction, 
but  it  is  amusing  to  think  of  a migra- 
tory bird  using  a fixed-wing  aircraft  as 
its  means  of  migration. —DGP  Andy 
Martin,  Erie. 
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Senior  Sniper 

SOMERSET  COUNTY -I  received 
a call  from  a gentleman  who  thought 
someone  had  stolen  his  hunting  license. 
As  I took  the  information,  he  told  me 
he  had  killed  107  groundhogs  this  past 
summer.  He  hunts  where  local  farmers 
tell  him  they’re  having  woodchuck 
problems.  I told  him  it  sounded  like 
he’d  had  an  extremely  good  year,  and 
he  said  he  thought  it  was  too,  especially 
since  he  is  77  years  old.  — DGP  Daniel 
Jenkins,  Somerset. 

What’s  Going  On  Here? 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY -On  the 
first  day  of  the  black  bear  season,  a 
motorist  was  driving  between  Houtz- 
dale  and  Clearfield  where  Rt.  153 
(commonly  called  “Crooked  Sewer”) 
crosses  Morgan  Run.  When  he  ap- 
proached several  vehicles  parked  beside 
the  road,  he  noticed  a bear  standing  on 
the  embankment  nearby.  He  stopped  to 
watch.  A State  Police  patrol  car  pulled 
in  behind  and  the  officer  watched  also. 
Another  car,  containing  a hunter, 
stopped  but  the  fellow  didn’t  shoot  at 
the  bear.  As  all  watched,  the  bear 
calmly  walked  to  the  empty  vehicles 
and  sniffed  at  the  mirrors  and  tires. 
After  a minute  or  two,  the  bear  walked 
out  of  sight  on  the  laurel-covered  hill- 
side, probably  wondering,  “Humm, 
what  do  you  suppose  all  those  cars  are 
doing  here?”  — DCP  Jack  Furlong, 
Ramey. 


Grouchy 

COLUMRIA  COUNTY -The  open- 
ing day  of  antlered  deer  season  and  my 
birthday  fell  on  the  same  day  last  year. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  problems  asso- 
ciated with  this  day,  I had  a “gentle- 
man” push  my  vehicle  30  feet  with  a 
bulldozer,  block  my  passage  with  his 
truck,  and  threaten  to  smash  my  wind- 
shield with  a rock.  I hope  this  isn’t  a 
sign  of  getting  older.  — DGP  Charles  J. 
Arcovitch,  Benton. 


No  Excuse 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY- A quar- 
ter of  the  prosecutions  in  this  district 
could  have  been  avoided  if  the  hunt- 
ers had  read  the  Hunting  and  Trap- 
ping Digest.  — DGP  Larry  A.  Olsavsky, 
Tamaqua. 


Shrunk 

I was  amazed  at  the  number  of  old 
bear  we  checked  at  the  Shohola  Falls 
station  this  past  season.  At  least  six  were 
14  years  old  or  older.  The  oldest,  a 
19-year-old  male,  weighed  700  pounds 
when  it  was  trapped  two  years  ago,  but 
when  brought  to  the  check  station  by 
the  hunter  who  tagged  him,  it  weighed 
only  slightly  over  400  pounds.  He  was 
apparently  well  past  his  prime.  His 
teeth  were  extremely  worn,  and  old  age 
had  obviously  begun  taking  its  toll.  — 
LMO  Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 
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Some  Good  News 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY -I  re- 
cently received  a call  from  a lady  who 
had  just  moved  into  a house  bordering 
SGL  203  here.  She  said  they  had  lost 
a dog  and  was  wondering  if  I could 
keep  my  eyes  open  for  it.  She  also  asked 
if  she  and  her  husband  could  put  notes 
on  hunters’  cars  to  see  if  any  of  them 
had  seen  it.  A week  went  by  and  I 
hadn’t  heard  anything  about  the  dog, 
so  I called  to  see  if  they  had  located  it. 
The  lady  said  they  had.  She  went  on  to 
say  that  when  they  had  moved  near  the 
game  lands  they  thought  it  was  a game 
preserve  and  were  shocked  to  see  people 
hunting  on  the  grounds.  She  and  her 
husband  didn’t  think  much  of  hunters 
until  they  lost  the  dog.  In  talking  with 
the  hunters  about  the  dog  she  was  very 
much  impressed  with  how  courteous 
and  helpful  they  were.  Thanks  to  the 
sportsmen  at  SGL  203  for  changing  two 
persons’  minds  about  their  mistaken 
impression  of  hunters.  — DGP  D.  E. 
Hockenberry,  Pittsburgh. 


Saved  from  Waste 

YORK  COUNTY -While  returning 
to  my  headquarters  one  day  in  buck 
season,  I received  a radio  call  from  my 
wife  stating  that  two  men  wanted  to 
meet  me  concerning  a deer  they  had 
found  that  afternoon.  I proceeded  to 
the  meeting  point  and  met  two  well- 
dressed  men.  I was  expecting  someone 
in  hunting  clothes,  not  two  missionar- 
ies from  the  Mormon  church.  The  two 
had  been  walking  a country  road  on 
their  duties  when  they  found  the  deer, 
a button  buck,  already  dressed  and 
thrown  by  the  roadside.  The  deer  was 
in  good  condition  and  the  missionaries 
asked  to  have  it.  I gave  a permit  for 
the  deer  to  Elder  Jeffrey  Lush  and  he 
butchered  it  that  evening.  The  other 
gentleman.  Elder  Steve  Find,  admitted 
to  never  seeing  a wild  deer  before,  but 
he  was  anxious  to  cook  and  eat  it.  Who- 
ever threw  the  deer  away,  it  went  to 
good  use.  — DGP  Robert  L.  Yeakel,  Red 
Lion. 


Computer  Age 

WAYNE  COUNTY  — We  know  that 
it  takes  a special  type  of  person  to  work 
as  a deputy  game  protector,  but  a 
Dallas  radio  operator  confirmed  it  for 
us  when  he  transmitted  this  message: 
“Dallas  to  521H:  521Ts  wife  thinks  he 
has  a wire  loose  because  he’s  out  with 
521J.’’  — DGP  Donald  R.  Schauer, 
Honesdale. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY -Some 
hunters  get  excited  when  deer  season 
rolls  around.  I checked  one  who  told 
me  he  had  forgotten  his  coat;  another 
forgot  his  license.  One  made  a return 
trip  home  for  his  rifle  only  to  get  back 
to  camp  and  discover  he  had  forgotten 
his  shells.  Will  you  wives  and  mothers 
please  check  these  hunters  before  send- 
ing them  to  deer  camp,  and  make  sure 
they  have  all  their  equipment.  — DGP 
William  A.  Rower,  Troy. 

Memorable  Experienee 

POTTER  COUNTY -During  No- 
vember a hunter  had  the  good  fortune 
to  observe  two  of  the  river  otters  that 
had  been  released  in  the  Kettle  Creek 
watershed  a year  earlier.  This  hunter 
was  overjoyed  at  the  opportunity 
to  watch  their  antics  without  being 
noticed.  His  empty  game  bag  was  of  lit- 
tle consequence  to  this  sportsman  as  he 
returned  to  camp.  — DGP  Ron  Clouser, 
Galeton. 
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Nice  Racks 

FOREST  COUNTY -While  check- 
ing deer  this  past  deer  season  I saw  nicer 
racks  than  I have  ever  seen  since  I came 
to  this  district  over  ten  years  ago.  My 
deputies  and  I saw  many  4-,  6-,  8-,  and 
even  several  10-point  bucks.  Some  hunt- 
ers are  voicing  their  disappointment 
with  the  numbers  of  deer,  but  none  are 
complaining  about  sizes  of  the  ones 
seen.  — DGP  Alfred  N.  Pedder,  Marien- 
ville. 

Not  Wasted 

One  of  the  unusual  calls  I received  at 
the  Division  Office  was  from  a success- 
ful deer  hunter  who  asked  if  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Gommission  sells  its 
deer  hides.  I said  yes,  and  then  he 
replied  that  he  wanted  to  donate  the 
one  he  had  and  would  come  in  and 
drop  it  off.  Thank  you!— PR  Area 
Leader  Perry  A.  Hilbert,  Gleona. 


PIKE  COUNTY -When  a nearly 
full  grown  bobcat  attacked  a chicken 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Mary  Lesh,  in  Mil- 
ford Township,  she  smacked  the  bob- 
cat in  the  rump  with  a rubber  hose  and 
took  the  chicken  away  from  it.  She  then 
chased  the  surprised  bobcat  into  an 
empty  chicken  coop  where  it  was  held 
until  we  arrived  to  take  it  away.  By  the 
way,  Mrs.  Lesh  is  80  years  young.  — 
DGP  Larry  A.  Kuznar,  Matamoras. 


Cumberland  Cat 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY -For 
the  first  time  in  over  thirty  years  there 
was  a confirmed  kill  of  a bobcat  in  this 
county.  Over  the  years  I have  received 
numerous  reports  of  cats  either  being 
heard  or  seen  in  the  county,  but  on  the 
first  day  of  deer  season  one  was  struck 
and  killed  by  a vehicle  in  Lower  Mif- 
flin Township.  The  cat,  a female, 
weighed  in  at  a hair  over  24  pounds. 
While  its  death  was  unfortunate,  the 
animal  won’t  go  to  waste.  Plans  are  for 
it  to  be  mounted  and  used  for  display 
purposes. — DGP  Eugene  Utech,  Car- 
lisle. 


Gaming? 

On  an  early  November  day  when  I 
was  assigned  to  office  duty,  I was  bom- 
barded with  calls  about  antlerless  li- 
censes and  bear  licenses,  flintlock  reg- 
ulations, handgun  permits,  and  many 
other  subjects.  The  real  shocker  came, 
however,  when  I received  one  from  a 
lady  at  a television  station  in  Califor- 
nia. She  wanted  to  know  about  some 
of  our  “big  winners.”  After  a few 
moments,  I realized  she  was  talking 
about  the  state  “lotto”  games  — she 
thought  we  were  the  Gaming  Commis- 
sion. It’s  definitely  time  we  change  our 
name.  — ASIE  John  Badger,  Ligonier. 


Twenty  Hours  and  A 
Couple  Minutes 

McKEAN  COUNTY -A  grouse 
hunter  told  me  that  in  four  days  of 
hunting  grouse  he  had  put  in  over 
twenty  hard  hours  of  walking  and 
failed  to  flush  even  one  grouse.  He  went 
on  to  say  he  was  giving  up  on  grouse 
and  going  to  hunt  the  swamps  for 
woodcock  and  ducks.  At  that  moment, 
I pointed  to  a grouse  that  had  just 
flushed  and  was  flying  across  the  road 
in  front  of  us.  As  I left,  the  hunter 
quietly  said  something  about  grouse 
hunting  for  a couple  more  minutes.  — 
DGP  John  Dzemyan,  Smethport. 
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$108,000  Mellon  Grant  For  Eagles 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  been  awarded  a $108,000 
grant  from  the  Richard  King  Mellon 
Foundation  of  Pittsburgh  to  help 
finance  the  agency’s  new  Bald  Eagle 
Recovery  Project  that  was  initiated  last 
June.  The  grant  was  announced  in  a 
recent  letter  from  Foundation  Vice 
President  and  Director,  George  H. 
Taber. 

Commission  Executive  Director 
Peter  S.  Duncan,  commenting  on  the 
grant  explained,  “The  agency  will  re- 
ceive $36,000  annually  through  fiscal 
1985-86.  The  funds  will  be  used  exclu- 
sively to  help  offset  the  cost  of  locating 
and  capturing  young  eagles  in  Canada, 
and  then  transporting  them  back  to 
Pennsylvania  where  they  will  be  raised 
until  old  enough  to  fend  for  themselves 
in  the  wild. 

“We  are  quite  pleased  and  very  grate- 
ful to  the  foundation  trustees  who’ve 
shown  such  a keen  interest  in  the  eagle 
project,”  said  Duncan.  “This  gift  will 
greatly  enhance  our  ability  to  achieve 
the  ultimate  goal  — new  breeding  pairs 
of  mature  bald  eagles  in  both  central 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania.” 

Following  a year  of  preliminary 
study  and  negotiations,  the  Bald  Eagle 
Recovery  Program  was  initiated  last 
June  when  twelve  small  eagles  were 
taken  from  nests  in  Saskatchewan  and 
airlifted  to  hacking  towers  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Delaware  river  water- 
sheds. 


THE  BALD  EAGLE  Recovery  Project  is  on  firm 
financial  footing  thanks  to  the  Richard  King 
Mellon  Foundation’s  $108,000  grant— $36,000 
annually  for  the  next  three  years. 


The  young  birds,  seven  to  eight 
weeks  old,  were  placed  in  artificial 
nesting  boxes  and  cared  for,  out  of  the 
sight  of  attendents,  until  they  were  old 
enough  to  fend  for  themselves.  At  that 
point,  they  were  fitted  with  radio  trans- 
mitters, wing  streamers,  and  leg  bands 
and  released  in  the  wild. 

Game  Commission  personnel  have 
negotiated  arrangements  with  the 
Wildlife  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Department  of  Parks  and  Natural 
Resources  to  locate  and  capture  eight 
to  twelve  eagles  annually  for  the  next 
several  years.  Nesting  sites  are  located 
along  the  Churchill  River,  and  the  total 
elapsed  time  from  capture  until  they’re 
on  the  hacking  towers  in  Pennsylvania 
is  less  than  forty-eight  hours. 

Aircraft  leased  from  Canadian  bush 
pilots  carry  Commission  climbers  to 
previously  located  nests.  Then  the 
planes  put  down  on  nearby  lakes  to 
allow  Commission  officers  to  scale  the 
trees,  capture  the  eaglets,  and  bring 
them  down  for  crating.  The  crates  are 
then  quickly  flown  back  to  a base 
camp.  The  whole  project  depends  on 
clockwork  precision  and  involves  con- 
siderable planning  and  expertise. 
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During  the  next  several  years,  about 
eighty  young  eagles  will  be  airlifted  to 
Pennsylvania  — forty  in  each  water- 
shed. It  will  be  many  months  before  the 
success  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Proj- 
ect can  be  analyzed.  However,  if  Penn- 
sylvania’s efforts  bear  fruition  simi- 
lar with  other  northeastern  states,  the 
American  bald  eagle,  our  national 
emblem,  will  again  be  a familiar  sight 


along  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware 
rivers. 

Reiterating  the  Commission’s  delight 
in  receiving  the  Mellon  Foundation 
grant,  Duncan  concluded,  “The 
agency,  conservationists,  and  all  Penn- 
sylvanians are  indebted  to  the  founda- 
tion for  its  generosity  in  supplying  addi- 
tional monies  to  fund  this  important 
wildlife  recovery  project.’" 


1984  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Lectures 


Another  series  of  wildlife  lectures  has 
been  set  up  for  the  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  Area  Visitors  Center. 
These  will  be  60-  to  90-minute  pro- 
grams with  appropriate  visual  aids,  fol- 
lowed by  question- and- answer  periods. 
Admittance  is  free.  Each  lecture  is 
scheduled  to  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  on  the 
following  dates,  with  the  subjects  and 
speakers  as  listed  below: 

April  4,  5 — Spring  Time  Wild  Tur- 
keys, Wildlife  Biologist  Arnold  Hayden; 
April  18,  19  — Delaware  River  Shad, 
Stan  Paulakovich,  SE  Regional  Super- 
visor, Fish  Commission;  May  2,  3 — 
Mountain  Men  and  Indian  Lore,  DGP 
Barry  Warner;  May  16,  17— Wild 
Flowers  in  Pennsijlvania,  DGP  Tim 
Flanigan;  June  6,  7 — Pennsylvania’s 
Black  Bear,  Wildlife  Biologist  Gary  Alt; 


June  20,  21  — Outdoor  Photography, 
Tom  Fegely,  Host  of  WGAL-TV’s  “Call 
of  the  Outdoors”;  July  11,  12  — Pennsyl- 
vania’s Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Program, 
Jack  Byerly,  Land  Management  Divi- 
sion; j|uly  18,  19  — Edible  Wild  Plants, 
Kermit  Henning,  Educator  and  Out- 
door Writer;  August  1,  2 — Whitetail 
Country,  Mike  Ondik,  Safety  Director, 
Pa.  Forestry  Association;  August  15,  16 

— Outdoor  Survival  Skills,  Carl  Gray- 
bill,  Information  and  Education  Divi- 
sion; September  5,  6 — Elk  in  the  Key- 
stone State,  Wildlife  Biologist  Jerry 
Hassinger;  September  19,  20  — Canada 
Goose  Story,  Charles  Strouphar,  Man- 
ager of  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area;  October  3 (one  night  only) 

— Venison  Field  Care  and  Processing, 
ASIE  Mike  Schmit  and  DGP  Ted  Fox. 


PGC  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  Peter  S.  Duncan 
welcomes  Representative  George  C.  Hasay, 
right,  newly  elected  chairman  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wild  Resource  Conservation  Board 
-the  governing  body  responsible  for  allocat- 
ing funds  derived  from  the  state’s  voluntary 
income  tax  check-off  program  to  benefit  wild 
plants  and  animals. 
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Seedling  Sales  For  Wildlife 

The  Game  Commission  is  again  offering  seedling  packets  for  sale  to  persons 
interested  in  providing  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  The  $2  packet  contains 
15  seedlings,  3 each  of  flowering  dogwood,  Asiatic  crabapple,  Maackii  honey- 
suckle, scotch  pine  and  white  spruce.  These  trees  and  shrubs,  grown  at  the  Com- 
mission’s Howard  Nursery,  will  attract  wildlife  and  also  enhance  your  property. 
Past  experience  has  shown  these  packets  to  be  extremely  popular  as  demand 
always  exceeds  our  supply;  so  plan  to  buy  your  packets  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. Locations,  dates  and  starting  times  of  seedling  sales  known  at  press 
time  are: 


Butler  Co.,  Clearview  Mall,  April  20,  4 p.m., 
April  21, 10  a.m.;  Clarion  Co.,  Clarion  Mall,  April 

21. 10  a.m.;  Crawford  Co.,  Meadville  Mall,  April 

28. 10  a.m.;  Erie  Co.,  Mill  Creek  Mall,  April  28, 
10  a.m.,  April  29, 1 p.m.;  Lawrence  Co.,  Towne 
Mall,  April  20,  4 p.m.,  April  21, 10  a.m.;  Venango 
Co.,  Cranberry  Mall,  April  28,  10  a.m.;  Game 
Commission  Northwest  Division  Office,  Franklin, 
April  21,  10  a.m.; 

Allegheny  Co.,  North  Park,  April  21,  10  a.m.; 
Beaver  Co.,  advance  sales  only,  contact  the 
county  conservation  district  office;  Greene  Co., 
advance  sales  only,  contact  the  county  conser- 
vation district  office;  Washington  Co.,  Washing- 
ton Mall,  April  21,  10  a.m.;  Westmoreland  Co., 
Westmoreland  Mall,  April  21,  10  a.m.;  Game 
Commission  Southwest  Division  Office,  Ligonier, 
April  21,  10  a.m.; 

Clearfield  Co.,  DuBois  Mall,  April  28,  1 p.m.; 
Lycoming  Co.,  Game  Commission  Northcentral 
Division  Office,  Avis,  April  28,  8:30  a.m.;  Tioga 
Co.,  B&B  Sporting  Goods,  Wellsboro,  April  13, 
9 a.m.; 

Cumberland  Co.,  M&J  Mall,  Carlisle,  April  27 
& 28,  10  a.m.;  Franklin  Co.,  Greencastle  Envi- 
ronmental Center,  April  17,  7 p.m.;  Huntingdon 
Co.,  Game  Commission  Southcentral  Division 
Office,  Huntingdon,  April  27  & 28,  8 a.m.; 

Bradford  Co.,  Canton  Square,  North  Towanda 
Shopping  Plaza,  Armenia  Trading  Post  in  Troy, 
and  Wyalusing  Fire  Hall,  May  4 & 5,  10  a.m.; 
Carbon  Co.,  Lehighton  Mall,  May  4 & 5, 10  a.m.; 
Lackawanna  Co.,  Viewmont  Mall  in  Scranton, 
April  27  & 28,  10  a.m.;  Luzerne  Co.,  Wyoming 
Valley  Mall  in  Wilkes-Barre,  April  27  & 28,  10 
a.m.;  Laurel  Mall  in  Hazleton,  April  27  & 28, 10 
a.m.;  PP&L  Bell  Bend  Environmental  Center, 
Shickshinny,  May  6, 10  a.m.;  Monroe  Co.,  Stroud 
Mall  in  Stroudsburg,  April  27  & 28,  10  a.m.; 
Montour  Co.,  PP&L  Montour  Preserve,  Danville, 
May  6,  10  a.m.;  Susquehanna  Co.,  Hallstead, 


GET  THE  WHOLE  family  involved.  Planting 
seedlings  can  be  a great  outdoor  activity,  and 
one  that  benefits  wildlife  and  your  property. 


May  4 & 5, 10  a.m.;  Wyoming  Co.,  Route  6 Mall, 
Tunkhannock,  May  4 & 5,  10  a.m.; 

Berks  Co.,  Game  Commission  Southeast  Divi- 
sion Office,  Reading,  April  25,  26  & 27,  8 a.m.; 
Chester  Co.,  New  Garden  Shopping  Center, 
Kennett  Square,  April  28;  Dauphin  Co.,  Game 
Commission  Headquarters,  8000  Derry  St.,  Har- 
risburg, April  27,  9 a.m.;  Lancaster  Co.,  K-Mart, 
Fruitville  Pike,  Lancaster,  May  5, 10  a.m.;  East 
Town  Mall,  Rt.  30  East,  Lancaster,  May  5,  10 
a.m.;  Middle  Creek  Visitors  Center,  Kleinfelters- 
ville.  May  5,  10  a.m.;  Lehigh  Co.,  Pool  Wildlife 
Sanctuary,  Emmaus,  April  28,  10  a.m.;  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  St.  Luke's  Lutheran  Church,  Rt.  73, 
2 miles  west  of  Zieglersville,  April  28,  9 a.m.; 
Northampton  Co.,  Lehigh  Valley  Conservancy 
Office,  1024  West  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem,  April 
28,  10  a.m. 


Check  local  newspapers  for  sale  locations  not  listed  here,  and  for  further 
information  contact  the  nearest  Game  Commission  Division  Office. 
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THE  RIFLE’S  REPORT,  the  smell  of  gun  powder,  and  the  sight  of  the  buck’s  tail  bouncing 
off  through  the  woods  are  still  plain  in  your  mind. 


Looking  Forward 

By  John  Badger 

ASIE,  Southwest  Division 


SO  YOUR  FIRST  hunting  season  is 
over  and  already  you  are  looking 
forward  to  the  next  one  — for  it  will  be 
here  in  just  a couple  of  hundred  days. 
As  you  wipe  the  dust  off  your  deer  rifle 
once  again,  you  still  can’t  get  over  that 
big  spike  buck  standing  right  there  in 
front  of  you  and  how,  as  you  pulled  the 
trigger,  the  gun  recoiled.  The  rifle’s 
report,  the  smell  of  gun  powder,  and 
the  sight  of  the  buck’s  white  tail  bounc- 
ing off  through  the  woods  are  still  plain 
in  your  mind.  You  wonder  how  you 
went  wrong  after  all  those  days  on  the 
shooting  range  with  Dad  and  all  those 
good  targets  you  brought  home  to  show 
Mom. 


You  now  realize  you  didn’t  even  look 
through  the  sights,  but  instead  stared 
goggle-eyed  at  that  beautiful  old  buck 
as  your  shot  went  astray.  You  promised 
yourself  the  next  time  would  be  dif- 
ferent! 

Later  that  same  day  as  you  and  Dad 
watched  a deer  working  up  the  slope 
toward  you,  taking  its  good  old  time 
and  nipping  a bud  every  so  often.  Dad 
whispered  that  it  was  a buck  with  only 
one  antler  and  to  get  ready.  After  a few 
minutes  that  seemed  like  hours,  you 
started  to  raise  your  rifle,  but  something 
odd  was  happening.  You  started  to 
shake  all  over  and  couldn’t  stop.  You 
placed  your  rifle  barrel  against  a big 
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oak  tree  and  even  that  oak  seemed  to 
shake.  One  glanee  told  Dad  that  you 
were  having  your  first  real  case  of  buck 
fever,  and  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  your 
rifle  to  return  it  to  the  safe  position  the 
buck  popped  out  from  behind  the  laurel 
patch.  It  was  Dad’s  clean  shot  through 
the  buck’s  neck  that  dropped  it  in  its 
tracks. 

Now,  every  time  you  sit  down  to  one 
of  Mom’s  good  venison  dinners,  you 
promise  yourself  that  next  year  you’ll 
provide  the  meat  for  the  table.  You 
think  you’ve  had  your  day  of  buck 
fever,  that  you’re  now  a seasoned 
hunter  and  it  will  never  happen  again. 
Don’t  be  too  sure!  Over  the  years,  I 
have  killed  many  deer  and  handled 
thousands  in  my  work  as  a game  pro- 
tector, but  when  I’m  out  there  on  watch 
and  see  a buck  coming,  I still  get  ex- 
cited. If  the  day  comes  that  I don’t.  I’ll 
give  up  hunting.  (But  I doubt  I’ll  live 
that  long.)  Probably  the  best  way  to 
avoid  a severe  case  of  buck  fever  is  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the 
woods  and  to  learn  the  movements  of 
the  deer,  so  you’ll  learn  to  make  your 
moves  when  they  won’t  notice  you.  It 
would  be  great  if  a person  could  spend 
two  days  a week  in  the  woods  or  field, 
watching  wildlife  and  just  keeping  in 
touch  with  nature,  but  for  most  of  us 
that’s  impossible.  Still,  it’s  a good  idea 
to  get  out  whenever  we  can. 

Oh,  well,  back  to  the  gun  cleaning. 
When  the  bore  is  cleaned  of  aU  lead  and 
powder  particles  with  a good  solvent 
and  brass  brush,  and  the  outside  has 
been  wiped  off  with  a light  coat  of  good 
gun  oil,  you  might  think  it  is  ready  for 
next  deer  season.  No  way.  Check  your 
gun  on  a monthly  basis,  even  in  hot 
weather,  and  make  sure  that  each  time 
it  is  handled  you  wipe  the  metal  parts 
again.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a good 
cheap  gun  anymore,  and  they  become 
more  valuable  every  day,  so  take  care 
of  all  your  guns.  Remember  to  store 
them  in  a safe  place  where  little  brother 
won’t  be  able  to  reach  them.  Don’t  keep 
ammunition  nearby.  Keep  them  un- 
loaded until  you  enter  the  woods  or 
firing  range  again. 


For  Our  Young 
Readers 

While  your  wiping  cloth  is  still  moist 
with  oil,  get  out  your  hunting  knife  and 
give  it  a good  cleaning.  Wipe  it  down 
with  oil,  resharpen  it,  and  properly 
store  it,  so  that  no  youngster  can  find 
it  and  get  hurt. 

The  next  thing  that  comes  to  mind 
is  your  hunting  license,  and  you  wonder 
where  it  could  be.  Your  hunter  educa- 
tion instructor  repeatedly  told  you  to 
keep  your  license  for  the  coming  year 
as  you  must  present  either  it  or  your 
hunter  education  card  when  buying 
your  next  license.  It  should  be  on  your 
hunting  coat  — but  where  is  your  coat? 
Now  you  remember.  It’s  still  in  the  car 
trunk. 

Sure  enough,  both  yours  and  Dad’s 
are  stuffed  behind  the  spare  tire.  One 
quick  smell  reminds  you  it  was  raining 
the  last  day  you  wore  them,  and  sure 
enough,  both  are  covered  with  mildew. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  be  cleaned 
before  the  next  season,  so  you  might  as 
well  do  it  now.  Good  hunting  clothes 
are  also  expensive  and  everything 
should  be  done  to  preserve  them  for  as 
long  as  possible. 

Big  Game  Report  Card 

As  you  place  your  license  and  Dad’s 
in  the  gun  cabinet,  you  notice  some- 
thing different  about  them.  Then  you 
remember  Dad’s  deer  tag  being  used. 
But  what  is  that  other  card  in  Dad’s 
license  holder?  It’s  his  big  game  report 
card  that  was  to  be  mailed  to  the  Game 
Commission  within  five  days  of  the  Idll. 
How  could  a sportsman  like  your 
father,  who  even  threatened  to  turn  you 
in  to  the  game  protector  if  you  violated 
the  game  law,  do  something  like  this? 
Then  you  remembered  the  necessity  of 
having  the  deer  cut  up,  your  brother 
Joe  running  his  sled  into  the  telephone 
pole  and  his  broken  arm.  Mom  wanting 
to  go  Christmas  shopping  every  week, 
and  then  Dad  finding  out  he  hadn’t 
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paid  enough  income  tax.  You  decide 
you  will  bring  the  card  to  Dad’s  atten- 
tion, in  a nice  way,  as  you  understand 
it  is  important  that  the  Game  Commis- 
sion has  a true  count  of  the  deer  kill. 

The  winter  is  giving  wildlife  a break 
and  you  notice  on  your  trips  afield  that 
everything  appears  in  good  shape.  Even 
the  ice  on  the  river  is  starting  to  break 
up,  and  you  notice  a few  ducks  and 
geese  are  starting  to  appear.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  out  the  binoculars  and  your 
waterfowl  identification  book,  and  find 
a good  blind  from  which  to  study  the 
different  species.  Unlike  in  fall  when 
they  start  their  migration  and  some 
species  never  even  stop  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  spring  they  work  up  as  the  lakes 
and  streams  thaw.  If  a person  spends 
enough  time,  he  can  see  many  species. 

As  the  sun’s  rays  become  stronger, 
you  lie  back  and  daydream  about  the 
coming  turkey  season  and  how  the  gob- 
bler must  have  a visible  beard.  You’ve 
heard  about  some  guys  shooting  hens  in 
the  spring  and  you  wonder  what  hap- 
pens to  the  nests  and  eggs  of  these  birds. 
What  a stupid  waste.  Later  on,  people 
will  be  picking  up  little  rabbits,  fawn 
deer,  and  almost  every  kind  of  baby 


bird  and  animal,  thinking  the  mothers 
have  abandoned  them.  What  a shame 
to  commit  these  birds  and  animals  to 
a life  in  captivity.  You  wonder  what  you 
can  do  to  help  out.  You  still  have  a few 
dollars  left  over  from  gifts  at  Christmas, 
and  you’ve  decided  to  join  the  local 
sportsmen’s  club.  You’ve  heard  it  has  a 
good  junior  program,  a nice  rifle  range, 
and  that  it  belongs  to  both  the  state  and 
county  federation  of  sportsmen’s  clubs. 
They  believe  and  practice  good  wildlife 
conservation  and  also  teach  hunter  edu- 
cation. 

Another  way  to  become  one  of  the 
best  sportsmen  in  the  state  is  to  make 
contact  with  the  owner  of  that  favorite 
hunting  area  of  yours.  Offer  to  help 
him  with  making  hay,  harvesting  wheat 
or  oats,  or  even  share  your  game  with 
him.  Your  part  in  promoting  good  rela- 
tions with  the  landowner  will  go  a long 
way  toward  keeping  that  piece  of  land 
open  for  future  hunting. 

Good  luck  with  your  hunting.  Sup- 
port conservation,  present  a good  im- 
age through  your  conduct  afield,  and 
let  us  work  together  to  preserve  the  rich 
hunting  heritage  we  enjoy  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


It  was  three  years  before  CHERYL  LYNN 
WEIGLE,  17,  York  Haven,  got  a shot  at  a 
buck,  but  she  didn’t  miss  this  138-pound  York 
County  10-point.  RICHARD  GARFOLI,  right, 
Sharpsville,  took  this  210-pound  (field 
dressed)  10-point  from  Mercer  County. 
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If  you’re  at  all  like  me,  you  probably  have 
lists  of  ideas  posted  around  your  work  area 
and,  perhaps,  even  piles  of  materials  ready 
for  one  project  or  another.  Every  once  in 
awhile,  when  the  spirit  moves,  one  of  those 
projects  gets  done,  but  another  one  or  two, 
usually  crops  up  to  take  its  place. 

One  of  my  biggest  piles  consists  of  edu- 
cational materials  sent  to  me  for  review.  I 
can’t  keep  up  with  everything  as  it  comes 
in  so  I let  it  accumulate  until  some  other 
time.  This  month  is  one  of  those  times. 

I’ve  sorted  through  the  pile,  pulled  some 
things  out,  shelved  some  I can’t  use  and, 
of  course,  left  quite  a few  on  the  pile  for 
another  “some  other  time.”  What  follows  is 
a grab  bag  of  sorts.  There’s  something  for 
everyone  interested  in  conservation  educa- 
tion. I hope  you  find  them  useful. 

Alaska’s  Great  Green  Forest  is  a packet 
of  lessons  produced  by  Alaska  Women  In 
Timber  (AWIT).  The  packet  consists  of  five 
spirit  master  activity  sheets,  background 
information  for  teachers,  and  an  attractive 
poster  that  is  used  in  two  of  the  lessons. 
All  materials  are  stored  in  a handy  file 
folder  that  slips  easily  into  a standard  file 
drawer— a familiar  and  convenient  format 
used  for  a variety  of  curriculum  materials. 

Although  written  for  teachers  in  Alaska, 
the  lessons  can  be  used  readily  for  geog- 
raphy, social  studies  and  science  units  in 
grades  4-6  anywhere.  The  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  forests  as  valuable  natural 
resources  in  terms  of  products  we  gain 
from  them.  At  the  same  time,  however,  two 
of  the  lessons  try  to  describe  what  life  in 
a logging  camp  is  like  and  what  jobs  must 
be  done  to  get  a tree  from  forest  to  mill. 

The  colorful,  cartoon-style  poster  is  used 
here  in  an  interesting  way.  It  depicts  a log- 


ging camp.  Around  the  border  are  pictures 
of  persons  who  do  various  jobs  in  the 
camp:  there’s  a taller,  a boomman,  a 
choker  setter,  a cook  and  others.  There’s 
even  a schoolteacher!  These  pictures  are 
to  be  cut  out  and  treated  with  a wax  adhe- 
sive crayon  that  comes  with  the  packet.  (My 
packet  didn’t  have  one  but  the  idea  sounds 
good.)  Students  are  supposed  to  stick  the 
people  pictures  onto  the  map  of  the  camp 
where  they  belong— the  faller  in  the  forest 
cutting  trees,  the  timekeeper  in  the  office, 
and  so  forth. 

Every  lesson  contains  a list  of  optional 
activities  designed  for  more  in-depth  study, 
student  projects,  or  for  a simple  extension 
of  the  lesson  for  interested  students. 
There’s  also  a list  of  supplementary  re- 
sources available  from  forest  agencies  and 
organizations. 

Teachers  in  Alaska  can  get  a packet  free 
from  AWIT  but  the  cost  for  the  rest  of  us 
is  $8.  Contact  AWIT,  111  Stedman  Street, 
Ketchikan,  Alaska  99901. 

The  World  Around  You,  produced  by 
the  Garden  Club  of  America,  is  another 
packet  for  teachers.  Most  of  the  materials 
give  educators  background  information 
on  selected  environmental  topics— endan- 
gered species,  toxic  wastes  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  for  example.  But  other  packet 
materials  describe  activities  that  classes  (or 
families)  can  do  together,  such  as  planting 
a garden  or  feeding  the  birds. 

One  activity  focuses  on  a poster-size 
map  of  the  United  States  showing  the  loca- 
tion and  name  of  each  National  Park,  Na- 
tional Seashore  and  Lakeshore,  and  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  (Are  the  Badlands 
in  North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota?) 

Another  lesson  asks  the  students  to  use 
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a simple  Energy  Saver  Checklist  for  their 
own  home.  The  checklist  is  provided  in  a 
spirit  master  format  so  multiple  copies  can 
be  easily  made. 

This  packet  contains  materials  appli- 
cable to  a wide  range  of  topics  for  interme- 
diate teachers  as  well  as  those  working  in 
secondary  classrooms.  The  information  is 
flexible  through  a wide  range  of  grade 
levels  and  discipline  areas. 

There  was  no  price  information  with  my 
packet,  so  for  specifics  contact  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  598  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10022. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Soils  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  a must  for  science  and  geog- 
raphy teachers  who  touch  on  the  impor- 
tance of  soil  resources.  Not  enough  lessons 
teach  youngsters  about  the  foundation  on 
which  ecosystems  grow.  Soil  studies  might 
not  be  the  most  exciting  topic  to  teach,  but 
appreciation  for  this  taken-for-granted  and 
often  neglected  resource  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

This  24-page  booklet  was  produced  by 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Exten- 
sion Education  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. Chapters  cover  the  fundamentals 
of  soil  development,  formation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania soils,  general  soil  properties  and  soil 
classification. 

If  you  can  find  a soil  survey  of  your 
county,  you’ll  want  to  use  it  in  conjunction 
with  this  booklet.  In  the  survey,  students 
can  locate  the  actual  soil  types  around  their 
homes  and  learn  what  uses  are  best  for 
their  soil’s  characteristics.  Students  are 
always  amazed,  as  are  most  adults,  that 
so  many  soil  types  can  be  found  in  a small 
area.  My  own  boyhood  home,  for  instance, 
covers  just  over  an  acre  yet  contains  at 
least  three  different  soil  types. 

This  booklet  doesn’t  attempt  to  be  a com- 
plete reference  nor  a curriculum  unit.  It  is 
what  its  title  says— an  introduction.  But  it 
is  a valuable  introduction  in  non-technical 
terms. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Instructional  Materials  Services,  Room  13 
Armsby  Building,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

Wildlife  Management,  Principles-Prac- 
tices  Teachers  who  want  to  include  wild- 
life management  in  their  courses  have  a 
difficult  time  because  textbooks  typically 
contain  little  or  no  information  on  this  topic. 
Students  may  benefit  from  background 


reading  that  reinforces  these  concepts 
taught  in  class,  but  again,  adequate  text 
material  written  on  a student’s  reading  level 
is  difficult  to  find. 

This  booklet  from  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation helps  to  fill  this  gap.  It  is  divided 
into  two  major  divisions,  management  prin- 
ciples and  management  practices.  The  first 
discusses  such  basics  as  carrying  capac- 
ity and  population  dynamics.  The  section 
on  practices  reviews  the  fundamentals  of 
habitat  management,  stocking,  exotic 
species  and  refuges.  In  addition,  it  also 
mentions  specific  practices  such  as  plant- 
ings, pothole  formation  for  waterfowl,  con- 
struction of  nesting  boxes  and  more. 

Contact  NRA,  Hunter  Services  Division, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036.  Bulk  prices  are  $25  per  100 
copies  postpaid.  Request  the  booklet  by 
title  and  code  number  HHA-00060. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  bv 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $2.50  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 
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March  begins  with  milder  weather 
and  usually  the  first  days  of  spring- 
like temperatures.  With  two  weeks  remain- 
ing in  beaver  season,  trapping  activity  con- 
tinues in  earnest.  Black  bear  complaints  in- 
crease this  month  as  the  bruins  begin  to 
stir  from  their  winter  dormant  state.  Many 
other  species  of  wildlife  also  become  active 
during  March,  and  you  never  really  know 
what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  Game  Law 
violations  and  nuisance  and  damage  com- 
plaints. 

March  7 — 1 patrolled  my  district  the  en- 
tire day,  checking  beaver  dams  and  traps. 
With  milder  weather  and  increased  beaver 
activity,  trapper  success  has  increased  in 
most  areas. 

March  2— After  returning  phone  calls  in 
the  morning  I spent  the  remainder  of  the 
day  going  to  different  magistrates,  check- 
ing on  the  status  of  pending  cases  and  time 
payments.  I have  approximately  fifteen 
violators  on  time  payment  schedules  at  the 
present  time  and  it  is  a tedious  job  keep- 
ing track  of  them  and  making  sure  their 
payments  are  being  paid.  After  receiving 
the  checks  from  the  magistrates,  an  indi- 
vidual time  payment  form  on  each  person 
must  be  typed  and  forwarded  to  the  Har- 
risburg headquarters  for  accounting  pur- 
poses. 

March  3— Most  of  the  day  I spent  in  the 
office  typing  monthly  reports,  time  payment 
reports  and  preparing  for  the  county  sports- 
men federation  meeting  in  the  evening. 
The  Monroe  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men meets  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every 
month  and  I make  an  effort  to  attend  all 
their  meetings.  Our  county  group  is  active 
on  the  local  as  well  as  the  state  level  and 
I represent  the  Game  Commission  as  often 
as  possible. 

March  4 — 1 picked  up  two  roadkilled 
does  and  disposed  of  them  after  checking 
for  fawn  embryos  and  removing  their  jaw- 
bones for  aging  purposes.  Each  game  pro- 
tector tries  to  examine  and  collect  the  jaw- 
bones from  at  least  fifteen  does  between 
January  and  June.  The  information  gath- 
ered is  used  to  monitor  deer  productivity, 
one  of  the  many  factors  used  in  our  deer 
management  program. 

March  7— In  the  morning  I patrolled 
Game  Lands  38  near  Tannersville  and 
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Game  Lands  186  near  Bartonsville.  I also 
checked  several  beaver  dams  in  Pocono 
Township.  Things  were  relatively  quiet  all 
over,  just  as  I expected.  In  the  afternoon 
I completed  more  reports;  this  time  the 
monthly  deputy  time  reports  and  more  time 
payment  forms. 

March  8— Most  of  the  day  I checked 
beaver  dams  in  Ross  and  Chestnuthill 
townships.  I also  met  with  Deputies  Bill  and 
Bob  Heil  and  we  discussed  general  wildlife 
activity,  complaints  and  investigations  in 
their  area  of  the  county. 

March  9— Another  day  in  the  office,  this 
time  typing  prosecution  reports  from  two 
deer  violations  that  occurred  back  in  Janu- 
ary. I just  received  the  two  defendants’  ini- 
tial payments  from  the  magistrate.  Some 
additional  memos  and  filing  make  a full  day 
inside. 

March  70— After  picking  up  two  road- 
killed  deer  in  the  morning,  I check  beaver 
dams.  With  the  trapping  season  set  to 
close  in  three  days,  I suspect  some  illegal 
activity  as  some  trappers  try  to  limit  out,  but 
I find  no  violations. 

March  77— The  day  is  spent  removing 
jawbones  from  three  roadkilled  deer  and 
again  checking  beaver  dams.  For  some 
unknown  reason  we  have  had  a spurt  in 
deer  activity  in  the  last  week  or  so  and  the 
number  of  roadkills  is  abnormally  high  for 
early  March. 
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March  14  — I delivered  a river  otter  to  the 
biology  department  at  East  Stroudsburg 
University.  The  animal  was  turned  in  over 
the  weekend  by  a beaver  trapper  who  had 
accidentally  trapped  it.  The  university  has 
been  doing  extensive  research  on  river 
otters  in  Pennsylvania  for  a number  of 
years,  and  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of 
sportsmen  we  have  been  able  to  furnish 
several  specimens  for  their  projects. 

March  76— Game  Protector  Dean  Beach 
and  I travelled  to  our  division  office  in 
Dallas  for  an  all  day  division  meeting. 
Game  protectors  and  land  managers  from 
all  the  counties  in  the  division  were  there. 
We  also  met  Executive  Director  Pete  Dun- 
can for  the  first  time,  as  he  was  in  atten- 
dance most  of  the  day.  On  the  way  home, 
around  9 p.m.,  Dean  and  I discussed  the 
day’s  activities  and  decided  it  was  one  of 
our  better  meetings. 

March  77— After  returning  phone  calls  I 
checked  on  several  roadkilled  deer  on 
Interstate  80.  Later  in  the  day  I issued  a 
possession  permit  for  a roadkill  deer  found 
in  the  Saylorsburg  area. 

March  27— Having  been  out  of  the 
county  for  the  past  three  days,  I checked 
with  Game  Protector  Beach  on  how  the 
beaver  tagging  session  held  on  the  19th 
went.  A total  of  111  beaver  from  the  county 
were  tagged  and  we  both  felt  it  should  help 
reduce  the  number  of  nuisance  damage 
complaints  this  year. 

Later  in  the  morning  I had  to  remove  an 
injured  skunk  from  the  recreation  hall  at 
East  Stroudsburg  University.  I managed  to 
get  the  job  done  but  not  before  the  skunk 
left  his  calling  card  for  the  students  to  enjoy 
as  they  walked  around  the  campus. 

March  22— In  the  morning  I returned 
phone  calls  concerning  possible  deer  viola- 
tions in  the  Effort  and  Tannersville  areas. 
Later  I checked  with  magistrate  Henry 
McCool  about  an  upcoming  hearing  in  his 
office.  I then  patrolled  the  area  of  the  al- 
leged deer  violations,  looking  for  anything 
that  might  confirm  the  phone  calls. 

March  23— First  thing  in  the  morning  I 
presented  a program  on  Game  Commis- 
sion activities  to  the  Stroudsburg  Kiwanis 
Daybreak  club.  I’m  not  accustomed  to  pre- 
senting programs  at  7 in  the  morning,  but 
I managed  to  get  the  job  done. 


While  in  Stroudsburg  I went  to  the  court- 
house and  checked  on  pending  cases  with 
the  district  attorney’s  office. 

Around  8 p.m.  Deputy  Bill  Heil  and  I 
served  a subpoena  for  Game  Protector 
Ron  Clouser  from  Potter  County.  Ron  has 
a hearing  coming  up  on  six  Monroe  County 
individuals  he  arrested  in  deer  season.  The 
individual  we  serve  the  subpoena  on  is  to 
be  a witness  for  the  Game  Commission 
against  the  other  five  defendants.  He  didn’t 
particularly  like  having  to  appear  in  Potter 
County  court,  but  said  he  will  be  there. 

March  24— Another  day  spent  in  the 
office  returning  phone  calls,  typing  memos, 
time  payment  forms  and  updating  my  files. 

March  25—1  picked  up  and  disposed  of 
two  roadkilled  deer  in  the  morning  and  then 
investigated  a bear  damage  complaint  in 
Saylorsburg.  It  seems  the  bruin  found  the 
complainant’s  bird  feeder  and  suet. 

March  29—1  checked  the  Farm-Game 
areas  we  plan  to  stock  with  pheasants  to- 
morrow and  made  arrangements  with  sev- 
eral deputies  to  assist  us. 

March  30— In  the  morning.  Deputies  Don 
Schell,  Bob  Westbrook  and  I pick  up  two 
trucks  from  Game  Lands  127.  We  then  met 
Deputy  Bill  Heil  in  Saylorsburg  where  the 
birds  were  to  be  delivered.  The  birds  ar- 
rived around  noon— 800  hens  and  only  40 
cockbirds.  After  loading  the  84  crates  from 
the  Game  Farm  truck,  we  took  the  birds  out 
and  released  them.  The  majority  went  to 
the  Farm-Game  cooperators  in  Chestnut- 
hill,  Eldred,  Polk  and  Ross  townships.  After 
282  miles  of  driving  among  us,  we  finally 
get  the  trucks  back  to  Game  Lands  127 
around  7 that  evening.  This  is  the  earliest 
in  the  year  I have  ever  released  pheasants 
in  Monroe  County  and  I wonder  if  any  will 
survive  long  enough  to  nest  this  spring. 

March  37  — In  the  morning  I investigated 
a bear  nuisance  complaint  in  Marshalls 
Creek,  then  received  a radio  call  about  an 
injured  deer  along  Route  209  near  Sciota. 
Upon  arriving,  the  deer  was  gone;  either 
on  its  own  or  picked  up  by  a passing 
motorist. 

It  has  been  a long  and  somewhat  busy 
month  for  what  should  be  a game  protec- 
tor’s off  season.  My  phone  call  log  for  the 
month  shows  seventy-nine  calls  relative  to 
Game  Commission  activities. 
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SOME  TIME  IN  February,  after  the 
excitement  of  the  first  snows  has 
gone,  when  the  woodpile  is  shrinking 
and  the  days  are  drab  and  cold,  I find 
myself  looking  to  the  laurel.  From  our 
house,  the  wiry  shrubs  spread  through 
the  forest  in  all  directions.  Their  leaves 
glint  in  the  slanting  light.  They  tremble 
in  a breeze,  sway  in  a gale.  Some  morn- 
ings I find  them  sagging  under  new 
snow.  I walk  among  them,  and  can 
never  quite  restrain  myself:  one  touch 
and  off  slides  the  white  burden,  up 
comes  a bough  of  sudden,  spring-like 
green. 

Mountain  laurel  thrives  in  the  poor 
soil  of  rocky  woods  and  swamps  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana.  In  the  North,  it 
commonly  grows  five  to  ten  feet  tall;  in 
the  South,  it  may  reach  thirty  feet  and 
look  more  like  a tree.  Sometimes  laurel 
grows  in  thickets,  covering  the  ground 
under  oak  and  other  hardwood  forests. 
It  is  not  a laurel  at  all,  but  rather  a 
heath,  closely  related  to  Labrador  tea, 
leatherleaf,  the  azaleas,  and  rhododen- 
dron. People  of  the  mountainous  South 
call  it  ivy,  reserving  the  name  “laurel” 
for  rhododendron.  True  laurel,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictionary,  is  a Mediterra- 
nean shrub,  also  called  “bay,”  whose 
dried  leaves  are  used  as  a seasoning  in 
cooking. 

In  Pennsylvania  — where  it  is  the 
state  flower  — mountain  laurel  is  at  its 
most  conspicuous  for  two  weeks,  maybe 
three,  in  late  May  and  early  June. 
Then,  the  shrubs  bring  forth  scores  of 
flowers,  clusters  of  white  or  pale  pink 
blossoms  that  contrast  sharply  with  the 
plants’  dark  green  leaves.  I once  hiked 
a 50-mile  trail  through  northern  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  height  of  the  laurel 
blooming.  Under  the  shade  of  trees,  the 
flowers’  colors  were  subdued,  satu- 
rated, rich  as  velour;  on  thinly  wooded 
ridges  and  in  broad  balds  where  the 
woods  had  been  logged,  the  blossoms 
were  white  and  dazzling.  The  thickets 
hummed  with  labor;  bumblebees  and 
honeybees  weighted  down  the  blooms 
and  clambered  over  them. 

Each  laurel  blossom  is  made  of  five 
petals,  their  margins  fused  together  to 
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form  a shallow  dish.  Each  petal  has  two 
small  dimples.  Ten  hair-like  stamens 
project  from  the  center  of  the  blossom, 
and  their  anthers  (an  anther  is  a pollen- 
bearing cup  at  the  tip  of  the  stamen) 
lodge  in  the  petals’  dimples.  The  stems 
of  the  stamens  are  bent  and  under  ten- 
sion — like  laurel  bushes  pinned  beneath 
snow.  When  a bee  lands  and  probes  for 
nectar,  it  invariably  nudges  a stamen 
out  of  its  catch.  The  stamen  springs  up, 
and  the  anther  showers  its  contents  on 
the  visitor.  The  insect  carries  the  pollen 
on  to  the  next  flower. 

One  late  spring  day,  Nancy  and  I 
were  following  an  old  trail  through  a 
rubble  of  rocks  cloaked  by  mountain 
laurel.  I had  negotiated  a thick  patch 
and  had  just  lifted  my  foot  to  step  across 
a fallen  tree  when  a rattlesnake  buzzed. 
I jumped  back,  made  a wide  circle,  and 
found  the  snake  coiled  on  the  other  side 
of  the  trunk;  he  slipped  away  between 
the  laurel’s  crooked  stems,  his  body 
making  a faint  scratching  in  the  leaves. 
Later  that  same  day,  I was  walking 
through  the  woods  near  our  house.  I 
had  just  swung  a leg  over  a clump  of 
laurel  and  was  about  to  set  it  down 
when  the  leaves  erupted  under  my  foot. 
My  heart  leaped,  and  I twisted  to  one 
side  as  out  of  the  litter  flew  a small 
brown  bird.  A towhee.  When  my 
heartbeat  had  steadied,  I parted  the 
leaves  and  found  a nest  with  five 
spotted  eggs. 
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Birds  like  to  nest  in  the  cover  ot 
mountain  laurel.  The  black-throated 
blue  warbler,  preferring  mountain 
laurel  and  rhododendron  to  any  other 
shrubs,  confidently  hides  its  nest  in  the 
tangled  branches  only  a foot  or  two 
above  ground.  The  hermit  thrush  nests 
on  the  ground,  and  joins  its  close 
relative,  the  wood  thrush,  in  filling  the 
thickets  with  song.  Insects  nest  here, 
too;  sometimes  the  white-faced  hornet 
hangs  its  gray,  papery  football  from  a 
chest-high  branch. 

Five-Sided  Capsule 

The  laurel  flower  matures  into  a five- 
sided capsule  about  half  the  size  of  a 
pea.  See^,  500  or  more  to  each  capsule, 
are  tapering  yellow  kernels  that  fit  in 
the  whorl  of  a fingerprint.  When  the 
capsule  splits,  the  seeds  are  borne  away 
on  the  wind.  The  best  place  for  one  to 
land  is  on  a tuft  of  moss,  which  provides 
ideal  moisture  conditions  for  the  seed 
to  sprout  the  following  spring.  Once 
grown,  a plant  can  spread  in  two  ways: 
by  sending  up  new  shoots  from  its  root 
system;  and  by  “layering,”  sending 
down  roots  wherever  branches  touch 
the  soil. 

Laurel  is  an  evergreen:  it  replaces  its 
leaves  gradually,  so  that  the  plant  is 
always  equipped  with  a complement  of 
bright  green  foliage. 

The  leaf  of  any  plant  is  designed  for 
gas  exchange.  It  takes  in  carbon  diox- 
ide from  the  air  and  releases  oxygen  and 
water  vapor.  In  winter,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  and  most  water  is 
locked  up  in  ice,  it  pays  a plant  not  to 
squander  its  fluids.  The  leaves  of  a de- 
ciduous plant,  papery  thin  and  full  of 
gas-exchange  portals,  are  cast  off,  and 
the  scars  where  they  attach  are  sealed 
over.  But  laurel  can  afford  to  keep  its 
leaves  through  the  frigid  months. 
Under  a magnifying  lens,  a laurel  leaf 
is  seen  to  be  sandwiched  between  a pair 
of  clear  membranes.  This  permanent 
waxy  envelope  is  something  of  an  im- 
pediment to  the  shuttling  of  gas  in  sum- 
mer, but  a guard  against  water  loss  in 
winter. 

On  really  cold  days,  20° F or  below. 


the  leaves  of  laurel  droop.  I’m  not  com- 
pletely sure  why  they  do  this,  but  it’s 
probably  part  of  a strategy  for  con- 
serving water.  Rhododendron  does  the 
same  thing,  but  takes  it  a step  further: 
its  leaves  curl  inward  (they  look  like 
cigars) , covering  up  the  undersurface  of 
the  leaf.  The  gas-exchange  openings  are 
on  the  undersurface,  so  curling— and 
drooping— may  afford  extra  protection 
against  water  loss. 

Laurel  sheds  its  leaves  year-round, 
peaking  in  late  summer  and  early  fall. 
Since  it  keeps  its  leaves  over  winter,  it 
does  not  have  to  grow  a new  set  in 
spring:  It  can  get  straight  to  the  busi- 
ness of  photosynthesizing.  This  scheme 
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coincidentally  benefits  the  land.  Ac- 
cording to  a study  conducted  in  Ten- 
nessee, mountain  laurel  ties  up  a key 
soil  nutrient,  phosphorus.  As  leaves  fall 
and  bark  sloughs  off,  the  element  is  re- 
leased gradually  throughout  the  year. 
This  slow,  steady  return  of  phosphorus 
prevents  it  from  becoming  fixed  in  the 


soil,  or  carried  away  by  runoff  after 
a heavy  rain.  A fungus,  which  insinu- 
ates itself  into  the  root  system  of  the 
laurel,  gathers  the  plant’s  phosphorus 
and  much  of  its  nitrogen;  it  also  serves 
the  plant  by  screening  out  toxic  heavy 
metals.  All  that  the  fungus  asks,  and 
receives,  is  a protected  place  to  live.  (In 
transplanting  a bush  of  laurel,  one  must 
be  sure  to  get  enough  soil  around  the 
roots  so  that  the  fungus  partner  comes 
along;  otherwise,  the  plant  will  die.) 

All  the  leaves  on  a tree  make  up  a 
tremendous  surface  area,  and  if  wet 
snow  builds  up  on  them,  it  can  snap 
limbs.  Deciduous  trees,  dropping  their 
leaves  well  before  winter,  avoid  the 
problem.  Laurel  faces  no  such  problem. 
Its  branches  and  stems  are  springy: 
Snow  can  practically  flatten  the  plant, 
and  it  will  bounce  back  unharmed  as 
soon  as  the  weight  melts  away. 

As  well  as  being  springy,  the  wood 
of  mountain  laurel  is  tougb,  hard,  and 
dense,  weighing  45  pounds,  dry  weight, 
to  the  cubic  foot.  This  rating  compares 
favorably  to  such  stalwart  species  as 
white  oak  (48  pounds)  and  red  oak  (41.5 
pounds);  white  pine,  at  25  pounds,  is 
much  lighter  and  weaker.  According  to 


Donald  C.  Peattie  in  A Natural  His- 
tory of  Trees,  laurel  wood  is  of  little 
economie  importance  save  in  one  small 
industry:  the  making  of  briar  tobacco 
pipes.  “Briar,”  Peattie  writes,  is  a cor- 
ruption of  the  French  hruyere,  which 
means  heath.  A true  briar  pipe  must  be 
made  from  burl  wood,  found  in  lumps 
and  knots  on  the  exposed  roots  of  laurel 
and  rhododendron.  This  rare  and  es- 
teemed wood  is  especially  dense,  refus- 
ing to  ignite  when  tobacco  is  fired  in- 
side the  bowl. 

Perhaps  laurel’s  greatest  value  lies  in 
the  way  it  protects  wildlife.  In  winter, 
turkeys  seek  out  its  dense  thickets  to 
escape  the  wind,  and  sometimes  to  feed 
on  the  seed  pods.  Ruffed  grouse  con- 
sume leaves  and  buds  (although  laurel 
is  not  a preferred  food  for  grouse)  and 
hide  from  predators  in  the  tangled 
depths.  A crafty  old  buck  can  quickly 
lose  himself  in  the  green  maze  — some- 
times he  just  lies  down  and  lets  a hunter 
walk  past.  Deer  beds  flatten  the  fallen 
leaves  between  the  branching  arms  of 
a laurel  patch,  and  deer  trails  crisscross 
it. 

Resort  to  Laurel 

Although  they  prefer  to  eat  other 
plants,  wintering  deer  may  resort  to 
mountain  laurel,  whose  leaves  probably 
give  little  food  value.  While  laurel  does 
not  seem  to  harm  deer,  in  livestock 
it  causes  excessive  salivation,  convul- 
sions, and  paralysis.  I’ve  chewed  on  the 
leaves,  and  they  have  a decidedly  bit- 
ter taste.  (Even  honey  from  the  nectar 
of  mountain  laurel  flowers  is  toxic: 
without  harming  the  bees,  it  causes  in 
humans  a burning  sensation  at  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  abdominal  cramps,  vom- 
iting, coldness  of  the  extremities,  pal- 
lor, and  a feeble  heartbeat.) 

In  winter,  the  undersides  of  laurel 
leaves  may  be  dotted  with  white-ringed 
black  spots,  which  chickadees  and  king- 
lets avidly  eat.  Under  a lens,  the  white 
turns  out  to  be  a delicate  fringe;  the 
black  portion  — scarcely  larger  than  the 
dot  above  this  “i”  — is  a cluster  of  eggs 
secreted  by  a scale  insect,  an  aphid-like 
creature  that  somehow  ekes  out  a sum- 
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mertime  existence  on  the  dry,  leathery 
leaves. 

A laurel  patch  in  winter  is  a refuge 
for  people,  too.  Seen  from  above,  the 
leaves  are  a sleek,  lush  green  with  a 
paler  green  midrib,  connected  to  the 
plant  (in  the  case  of  the  newer  leaves) 
with  pink-hued  stems.  The  leaves’ 
undersides  are  a paler,  more  yellowish 
green.  When  viewed  against  the  sky, 
they  show  an  intricate  pattern  of 
branching  veins.  Under  a moon,  they 
glitter  like  newly  flaked  obsidian. 

The  bark,  gray-brown  and  stained 
green  with  algae,  scuffs  off  in  long,  thin 
patches;  the  body  — I would  hesitate  to 
call  it  a trunk  — is  a series  of  crooks  and 
elbows,  supporting  not  only  the  twigs 
and  leaves  but  also  debris;  a curl  of  tree 
bark,  miscellaneous  small  branches,  a 
wind- wrecked  bird  nest,  dry  bundles  of 
oak  leaves.  Tracks  of  mice  stipple  the 
snow,  in  places  printed  over  by  the  lop- 
ing dots  of  a weasel.  Owl  pellets  — 
dropped  from  a perch  in  a bare,  over- 
topping oak  — speak  of  night  kills  on  the 
fringe  of  the  thicket.  The  spoor  of  a fox 
wanders  among  the  stems. 

I’ve  never  learned  to  slip  through 
laurel  the  way  a gray  fox  can.  This  lack 
of  skill,  or  flaw  of  patience,  has  cost  me 
glimpses  of  life. 


One  time  hunting  deer,  I picked  my 
way  through  a big  laurel  patch.  A cold 
rain  fell,  freezing  on  my  hat  and  shoul- 
ders, riming  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  I 
stepped  on  a stick,  snapping  it;  I sent 
one  ice-coated  branch  clacking  against 
another.  When  I came  upon  a flat  spot 
in  the  leaves,  I tugged  off  my  glove  and 
laid  a palm  on  the  depression.  I thought 
I felt  warmth. 

From  ahead  came  a thin  tinkling, 
like  small,  distant  bells.  I edged  for- 
ward. The  deer,  if  it  was  one,  had  gone, 
but  on  the  ground  in  the  wake  of  its 
passage  lay  images  of  laurel  leaves, 
clear,  veined  lenses  of  ice.  Freed  of  their 
coating,  the  shrubs  bobbed  gently. 


No  Problem  for  Whitetails 

Although  most  people  are  afraid  to  eat  mushrooms  not  found  on  supermarket 
shelves,  white-tailed  deer  are  particularly  fond  of  wild  mushrooms.  In  fact,  in 
some  regions  during  certain  times  of  the  year,  fungi  make  up  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  a deer’s  diet. 


On  Stage 

As  you  take  a seemingly  solitary  stroll  in  a typical  one-acre  field,  you  may  be 
watched  by  as  many  as  40  million  ants,  beetles,  wasps  and  other  insects.  The 
eyes  of  100  mice,  a squirrel,  some  rabbits,  a few  songbirds  and  maybe  a hawk 
circling  overhead  might  also  be  watching  you. 

Not  Particular— Just  Ornery 

A bull  would  be  just  as  infuriated  by  a matador’s  green  cape  as  by  his  red  one, 
since  a bull  has  little  or  no  color  vision. 
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KINSEY  REPORT 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 
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VERNON  KINSEY  makes  no  claim  to  being 
an  expert  with  the  bow,  but  he  does  like  to 
compete.  Here,  he  shoots  in  the  unlimited 
freestyle  class  in  a tournament  at  Harrisburg’s 
Farm  Show  Complex. 

During  our  interview  for  this 
column,  I asked  Vernon  P.  Kin- 
sey if  he  was  in  any  way  related  to  the 
Dr.  Kinsey  who  in  1948  startled  the 
country  with  his  book,  Sexuality  in  the 
Human  Male,  better  known  as  The 
Kinsey  Report.  He  just  laughed  — he 
laughs  a lot  — and  shook  his  head. 
Thousands  of  archers  in  this  state  and 
many  more  across  the  country  know 
Vern  as  a top  arrow  producer,  who  also 
runs  an  archery  retail  outlet  in  Mt. 
Joy  — all  from  a wheelchair. 

And  Vern  is  not  only  involved  with 
the  production  and  sale  of  archery 
equipment  he  is  still  an  active  bow 


hunter.  Although  he  was  interested  in 
archery  and  bow  hunting  before  the 
mishap  that  left  him  confined  to  a 
wheelchair,  at  the  age  of  31,  he  shot  his 
first  deer  with  the  bow  from  this  mobile 
assist.  It  was  his  love  of  and  interest  in 
archery  that  provided  this  remarkable 
man  with  a means  of  livelihood  when 
his  personal  mobility  was  taken  from 
him. 

Vern  was  born  in  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  in  1917.  He  acquired  the  hunting 
urge  at  age  12,  and  four  years  later 
became  interested  in  the  bow  as  a hunt- 
ing arm.  Like  others  of  that  time,  he 
made  most  of  his  own  archery  tackle 
and  accessories. 

Life  was  enjoyable  but  largely  un- 
eventful except  for  his  marriage  to  the 
former  Helen  Sanders  and  the  subse- 
quent birth  of  their  son,  James  Vernon 
Kinsey.  Circumstances  eventually  led  to 
a job  in  a Mt.  Joy  shoe  factory  and  a 
move  to  that  community.  It  was  there, 
in  1949,  that  the  accident  occurred 
which  changed  his  life  and  left  him  vir- 
tually helpless  — for  a time. 

Three  men,  including  Vernon,  were 
loading  heavy  machinery  onto  an  ele- 
vator. The  apparatus  had  been  rein- 
forced at  the  top  to  accommodate  the 
extra  weight,  but  no  provision  was 
made  to  strengthen  the  platform.  The 
three  were  pulling  the  machinery 
toward  them  from  the  back  of  the 
elevator  when  the  floor  “opened  like  a 
trap  door,”  sending  the  men  plunging 
IV2  stories. 

One  of  the  men  was  only  slightly  in- 
jured, but  Vern  and  the  other  suffered 
major  injuries.  Vern  never  did  know 
whether  he  fell  on  the  machinery  or 
part  of  it  fell  on  him,  but  a mark  on  his 
belt  was  evidence  of  the  injury  which 
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left  him  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down. 

A wife  and  young  son  to  support  and 
$10,000  awarded  from  Workmen’s 
Compensation  translated  into  a for- 
midable challenge.  However,  as  soon  as 
he  was  able,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinsey  built 
a small  shop  at  the  rear  of  their  home 
and  started  doing  piece  work  for  the 
shoe  factory.  Then  some  friends,  know- 
ing of  his  interest  in  archery,  asked  him 
to  repair  some  arrows  for  them. 

His  expertise  in  making  and  repair- 
ing arrows  brought  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  customers.  Finally,  with  consid- 
erable trepidation,  Vern  bought  the 
components  for  1000  arrows,  wonder- 
ing if  he  would  ever  be  able  to  sell  all 
the  finished  shafts.  His  fears  proved 
groundless,  however,  for  the  arrows  all 
sold  quickly  and  his  business  was  on  its 
way.  Mrs.  Kinsey  helped  with  this 
operation,  and  it  wasn’t  too  long  before 
an  assistant  was  hired  to  help  with  the 
expanding  venture. 

During  his  first  four  years  in  business, 
Vern  still  did  carry-out  work  for  the 
shoe  factory  to  support  his  family. 
About  the  time  of  James’  graduation 
from  high  school,  however,  it  became 
apparent  that  a decision  had  to  be  made 
between  continuing  both  arrow  manu- 
facture on  a modest  basis  along  with 
shoe  factory  work,  or  going  full  time 
with  the  archery  business.  Vern  opted 
for  the  arrows. 

His  facilities  adjacent  to  their  home 
were  first  expanded  as  additional  em- 
ployees were  needed  and  then  a sec- 
ond floor  was  added,  but  this  wasn’t 
enough.  Eventually  the  company 
moved  to  its  present  facility,  a two-story 
building  with  over  20,000  square  feet. 

Providing  arrows  and  other  supplies 
on  a wholesale  basis  is  a demanding 
business,  especially  in  such  a changing 


JIM  KINSEY,  Vernon’s  son  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  firm,  tries  to  keep  up  with  the 
paperwork  that  has  grown  along  with  the 
business. 


market,  but  Vern  and  his  family  have 
obviously  been  successful.  In  1982,  Kin- 
sey’s Archery  Products  was  awarded  the 
Golden  Arrow  by  Easton  Aluminum 
for  being  the  second  highest  volume 
dealer  of  aluminum  arrow  shafts  in  the 
country.  Today  their  sales  cover  the 
entire  United  States  and  even  reach  into 
Canada. 

Today  the  main  operation  of  the 
establishment  is  two-fold,  distribution 
of  archery  supplies  and  arrow  manufac- 
turing. Although  retail  sales  account  for 
only  8-10  percent  of  total  volume,  it  is 
likely  that  Vern  and  son  Jim  would 
have  a tough  time  ever  phasing  out  this 
end  of  the  business.  Many  have  been  the 
archers  who  told  this  writer  of  the  help 
received  at  “Kinsey’s”  when  they  had  a 
problem . 

No  component  parts  are  actually 
manufactured  at  Vern’s  plant;  here, 
arrows  are  assembled  according  to  the 
buyer’s  specifications.  Wholesale  deal- 
ers usually  buy  unfinished  shafts  and 
finish  them  themselves  before  selling 
under  their  brand  names.  Finished 
arrows  sold  at  the  factory  — aluminum. 
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J!M  CHECKS  SOME  of  the  2500  arrows  which  are  turned  out  daily  by  21  workers.  Right, 
finger  tabs  are  stamped  out  of  a tanned  steer  hide. 


glass  and  wood  — however,  all  go  out 
under  the  Kinsey  name. 

A breakdown  of  sales  provides  a clue 
to  today’s  preference  among  archers. 
About  80  percent  of  the  company’s 
sales,  in  raw  and  finished  products, 
are  aluminum;  fiberglass  accounts  for 
about  15  percent;  and  Port  Orford 
cedar  shafts  make  up  the  balance.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  cost  is  highest 
for  aluminum,  with  wood  the  least 
expensive. 

Vern  attributes  the  popularity  of 
aluminum  to  the  increased  use  of  the 
compound  bow.  “Hunting  needs  are  85 
percent  of  our  business”  explains  Vern. 
With  target  requirements  taking  up  the 
balance.  Of  course,  many  hunters  also 
shoot  target  archery.” 

Most  Sold  Uncut 

Around  80  percent  of  our  arrows  are 
sold  uncut,  the  shafts  nocked  and 
fletched  but  oversize  in  length.  This 
permits  the  wholesale  purchaser  to  cut 
the  arrows  according  to  the  needs  of  his 
retail  trade.  Production  averages  2500 
arrows  per  working  day  throughout  the 
year.  There  is  some  cutback  in  factory 
hours  during  the  slower  fall  season,  but 
21  employees  are  now  needed  for  much 
of  the  year. 


Bitzenburger  fletchers,  dozens  of 
them,  permit  the  processing  of  hun- 
dreds of  arrows  at  one  time.  Two  new 
automatic  fletching  machines  have 
been  ordered  to  eliminate  the  tedious 
and  time-consuming  placement  of  plas- 
tic vanes  by  hand.  Feather  vanes,  how- 
ever, must  still  be  set  individually  by 
workers. 

Another  machine  cuts  wooden  shafts 
to  length,  sharpens  and  glues  one  end, 
affixes  the  head  and  knurls  it  to  the 
shaft  in  one  continuous  operation.  It 
will  also  fasten  nocks  to  both  wooden 
and  aluminum  shafts.  Cresting  is  also 
accomplished  in  one  operation  by 
machine,  although  at  this  step  each 
shaft  must  be  individually  handled  by 
the  operator. 

At  one  time  the  limited  facilities  at 
300  West  Main  Street,  Mt.  Joy,  required 
that  some  arrow-making  be  jobbed  out 
to  other  manufacturers  around  the 
state.  But  in  recent  years  expansion  of 
the  factory  operation  and  additional 
machinery  has  made  it  possible  for 
Kinsey  to  handle  everything  under  one 
roof.  Even  so,  handling  and  storage  of 
the  great  volume  of  raw  material  is  still 
such  a consideration  that  plans  are 
underway  to  build  a new  factory  within 
the  next  two  years. 
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ARROW  CRESTING  is  applied  in  various  markings,  left;  right,  Vern  cuts  shafts  to  proper 
length  for  a custom  order. 


The  only  other  manufacturing  opera- 
tion by  Kinsey  is  the  production  of 
finger  tabs  used  by  archers  to  prevent 
blistered  fingers  from  string  friction  on 
arrow  release.  These  are  machine 
stamped  from  tanned  steer  hides  in 
natural  colors. 

Vernon  P.  Kinsey  is  president  of  the 
business  which  has  now  been  incorpor- 
ated. Mrs.  Kinsey  is  treasurer  and 
James  is  vice-president.  Jim’s  son,  Rick, 
23,  is  also  employed  by  the  firm.  A 
daughter.  Sherry,  20,  is  currently 
attending  college. 

Despite  his  handicap,  Vern  is  able  to 
oversee  all  aspects  of  the  business,  from 
office  duties,  to  the  retail  trade  and 
manufacturing  operations.  He  flits  here 
and  there  in  a motorized  wheelchair 
and  is  obviously  adept  at  all  the  corpor- 
ation’s functions.  And  he’s  familiar  with 
archery  shooting,  too.  A shooting  range 
adjacent  to  the  retail  section  of  the 
building  provides  him  an  opportunity 
to  keep  in  practice  for  both  target  shoot- 
ing and  bow  hunting.  The  range  is  also 
popular  among  wholesale  and  retail 
customers  who  want  to  personally  test 
various  brands  of  equipment  before 
making  a purchase.  This  service  goes 
a long  way  toward  assuring  customer 
satisfaction. 


I first  became  associated  with  Vern 
Kinsey  on  the  target  line  at  an  indoor 
archery  tournament  in  the  Farm  Show 
Complex  at  Harrisburg.  He  shoots  in 
the  freestyle  unlimited  class;  I was 
attempting  to  compete  in  the  barebow 
contest  on  the  next  target  while  at  the 
same  time  gather  information  and 
photos  for  one  of  these  columns.  My 
coming  and  going  between  ends  must 
have  disconcerted  him,  but  he  accepted 
my  apologies  with  his  usual  good 
humor. 

No  Expert 

Although  he  admits  to  being  no  ex- 
pert in  either  target  shooting  or  hunt- 
ing, the  fact  that  he  participates  well 
in  both  adds  to  his  knowledge  and  use- 
fulness in  advising  other  archers.  “I 
began  shooting  again  within  two  years 
following  my  injuries,”  says  Vern.  “My 
upper  torso  is  actually  stronger  because 
of  the  nature  of  my  disability.”  Vern’s 
not  willing  to  attribute  any  improve- 
ment in  his  shooting  ability  to  being 
injury  related,  but  he  strongly  feels 
he’s  become  a better  archer  because  of 
better  equipment. 

Vern  finally  killed  his  first  deer,  a 
small  buck,  with  the  bow  — and  he  did 
it  from  his  wheelchair  — sometime  dur- 
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ing  the  early  1950s,  after  the  special 
season  was  established  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  not  able  to  hunt  every  year 
because  of  periodic  hospital  stays  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  Apparently  con- 
stant sitting  causes  some  problems,  but 
remarking  with  his  characteristically 
optimistic  approach,  he  states,  “If  I 
watch  it,  I can  take  care  of  it.” 

He  doesn’t  get  in  much  small  game 
hunting  with  the  gun  any  more,  except 
for  the  first  day  of  the  ringneck  pheas- 
ant season.  “We  have  a farm  near  Three 
Mile  Island  where  I hunt  from  a three- 
wheeled arrangement  with  a seat.  I 
usually  sit  at  one  end  of  a field  and  the 
fellows  drive  them  to  me.” 

Vern  admits  to  missing  quite  a few 


deer  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  “I  have 
an  old  camouflage-painted  wheelchair 
which  can  be  taken  into  the  woods 
where  I hunt.”  He  also  uses  a camou- 
flage screen  around  him. 

“Hunting  season  is  our  busiest  retail 
time,  so  I don’t  have  a lot  of  time  to 
spend  afield.  I hunted  only  about  six 
hours  this  past  year,  some  in  Maryland 
and  some  in  Pennsylvania.  If  it  doesn’t 
get  too  cold,  I can  spend  all  day  in  the 
woods,  but  severe  cold  limits  me  to 
about  two  or  three  hours.” 

At  an  age  when  most  men  are  retired 
or  anticipating  it,  Vernon  P.  Kinsey  is 
still  planning  for  the  future  of  Kinsey’s 
Archery  Products,  and  target  shooting 
and  hunting  — with  the  bow  and  arrow. 


in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Alaska  Bear  Tales,  by  Larry  Kaniut,  Alaska  Northwest  Publishing  Co.,  Box  4-EEE, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99509,  318  pp.,  softbound,  $9.95.  Alaskan  brown  bears  and  grizzlies 
are  among  the  most  dangerous  wild  animals  in  the  world.  They  are  not  always  looking 
for  trouble— in  fact,  many  times  go  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  it— but  it’s  not  unusual  for 
one  to  attack  a human,  and  the  results  are  never  good.  Many  persons  have  lived  through 
such  encounters,  which  seems  incredible  in  light  of  the  speed,  strength,  claws  and  fangs 
of  an  enraged  animal  which  may  weigh  more  than  half  a ton,  but  they  probably  have 
nightmares  forever  after.  Many  others  have  not  survived.  These  true,  scary,  fascinating 
tales  show  how  life  can  be  in  the  wilderness,  even  today. 

NAHC  Wild  Game  Cookbook,  edited  by  Mark  LaBarbara,  North  American  Hunting 
Club,  P.O.  Box  35557,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55435,  200  pp.,  spiral  bound,  $14.95.  The 
how-to  stuff  here  came  from  hunters  all  over  America;  most  of  it  is  pretty  simple,  and 
for  that  reason  doubtless  good.  Deerburger  pie,  moose  enchiladas,  elk  stir  fry,  sweet’n 
sour  rabbit,  deep-fried  turkey  and  similar  entries  serve  useful  purposes,  but  even  more 
fun  are  interspersed  items  such  as  Game  Cookery  Theorems  (“You  can’t  prepare  a wild 
game  meal  if  you  didn’t  bag  any  wild  game”),  and  short  articles  such  as  “Real  Hunters 
Don’t  Eat  Poached  Eggs.” 

The  Outdoor  Life  Bear  Book,  edited  by  Chet  Fish,  Stackpole  Books,  P.O.  Box  1831, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  407  pp.,  $26.95.  Here  are  fifty  outstanding  bear  stories,  selected 
from  the  popular  magazine  by  its  former  editor-in-chief.  There  are  hair-raising  accounts 
of  grizzly  maulings,  quiet  pieces  of  bear  research,  stories  of  hunting  polar  bears  in  the 
old  Eskimo  way  and  of  dogs  who  had  the  courage  to  chase  and  fight  bears  to  the  death. 
Other  tales  describe  all  kinds  of  bear  hunts,  on  foot  and  horseback,  with  rifles  and  bows. 
Nobody  knows  everything  about  bears,  though  men  have  been  hunting  and  studying 
them,  one  way  or  another,  since  before  the  dawn  of  history.  The  resulting  knowledge 
and  experience  are  fascinating,  as  is  everything  about  these  creatures— including  these 
stories. 
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Some  Newcomers 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


HOPE  YOU  can  solve  my  prob- 
Xlem,”  a customer  said,  handing  me 
a Model  94  Winchester.  “I  don’t  want 
to  give  up  my  94  carbine,  but  unless  I 
can  get  a scope  on  it,  my  hunting  days 
may  be  over.” 

“There’s  no  problem  mounting  a 
scope  on  the  old  Winchester,”  I tossed 
back.  “I’ve  drilled  and  tapped  a lot  of 
these  old-timers,  so,  I don’t  think  you 
have  much  to  worry  about.” 

“You  aren’t  aware  of  my  problem,” 
he  answered.  “I’ve  been  to  several 
gunsmiths  who  didn’t  want  to  tackle 
this  particular  job.  You  see  I have  a neck 
injury  which  prevents  me  from  twisting 
my  head.  All  I can  do  is  bend  my  head 
forward.  I can’t  even  lean  it  left  or 
right.  I need  a scope  mounted  as  far 
from  the  left  side  of  the  action  as  pos- 
sible. Now,  what  do  you  think?” 
When  the  fellow  demonstrated  what 
he  meant,  I could  see  immediately  this 
was  no  cut  and  dried  mounting  job. 
Still,  I felt  there  was  nothing  to  lose, 
and  there  was  a good  chance  I might 
be  able  to  help  him. 

“I’ll  have  to  build  a special  mount, 
and  I’m  not  certain  how  far  to  the  left 
I can  mount  the  scope,”  I replied. 
“Leave  the  rifle  for  a few  days  and  I’ll 
make  some  drawings.” 

To  be  honest,  I can’t  remember  how 
I did  concoct  the  mount,  over  twenty- 
five  years  back,  but  I do  recall  the  scope 
was  over  an  inch  from  the  action.  He 
had  assured  me  he  would  be  more  than 
satisfied  if  the  rifle  would  hit  a 6-inch 
target  at  100  yards.  The  rifle  did  better 
than  that,  but  I also  have  to  admit  it 
was  the  strangest  looking  setup  I have 
ever  seen  in  the  gun  realm. 

I think  I’m  on  safe  ground  when  I say 
the  Model  94  Winchester  wasn’t  de- 
signed for  the  scope.  It  made  its  mark 


in  the  brush  where  most  shots  were 
under  75  yards  and  the  open  V-type 
sight  was  more  than  adequate.  When 
the  modern  hunter  demanded  the  94 
carry  a scope,  various  side  mounts  were 
offered  that  set  the  scope  off  to  the  side, 
not  directly  over  the  bore.  This  position 


M94  Angle  Eject  Winchester,  left,  with  Weaver 
V4.5  scope,  and  Thompson/Center’s  new 
TCR-83  break-top  single  shot,  right,  with 
Weaver  V9  Widefield. 
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CLOSEUP  shows  how  new  AE  Winchester 
throws  its  empties  out  to  the  side,  permitting 
scope  to  be  mounted  low  and  over  center 
for  quick  natural  aiming. 


was  required  due  to  the  straight-up 
ejection  of  the  empty.  Even  this  setup 
was  far  from  ideal  as  the  scope  tube  had 
to  be  turned  so  the  windage  knob  on  the 
right  side  wouldn’t  interfere  with  the 
ejected  empty.  Doing  this  put  the  eleva- 
tion wheel  on  the  left  side,  making  it 
the  windage  adjustment,  and  moving 
the  windage  adjustment  to  the  top  to 
serve  as  the  elevation  adjustment.  This 
caused  real  problems  when  zeroing  in. 

To  my  eye,  the  Model  94  never  looks 
or  handles  quite  right  with  a side- 
mounted  scope.  Over  the  years,  I con- 
cocted several  mounts  for  the  94  that  I 
thought  might  enhance  the  old  rifle, 
but  nothing  really  worked.  Just  when 
it  seemed  the  94  was  doomed  to  carry 
the  scope  sidesaddle  forever,  light 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
U.S.  Repeating  Arms  Co.  has  intro- 
duced a new  version,  the  Model  94AE 
(angle  eject).  The  new  entry  proudly 
carries  its  scope  directly  over  the  action, 
and  the  newly  designed  ejection  system 
sends  the  empties  off  at  a 45-degree 
angle  so  they  miss  the  scope  with  plenty 
of  room  to  spare.  The  day  of  the  low, 
over- receiver  mount  for  the  94  has 
finally  arrived. 

To  accomplish  this,  USRA  designers 


had  to  make  some  major  changes.  It 
wasn’t  only  the  straight-up  ejection  of 
the  spent  cartridge  that  made  overbore 
mounting  impossible;  another  problem 
is  that  the  Model  94  doesn’t  have  a re- 
ceiver bridge.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  conventional  place  to  mount  a rear 
base.  So  USRA  engineers  put  the  screw 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  receiver  side- 
walls.  The  front  base  is  mounted  with 
the  screws  angling  into  the  sides  of  the 
receiver  ring.  Since  this  arrangement 
requires  special  bases,  a set  of  Weaver 
bases  is  included  with  each  Model 
94AE. 

To  allow  a little  more  clearance  for 
ejection,  the  top  right  side  of  the  re- 
ceiver has  been  lowered.  Also,  the  ex- 
tractor has  been  moved  from  the  top  to 
the  right  side,  and  the  ejector  moved 
from  the  bottom  over  to  the  left.  With 
these  changes,  the  fired  cartridge  case 
sails  out  with  ease. 

USRA  is  banking  so  heavily  on  the 
94AE  that  it’s  possible  the  top  ejection 
models  may  be  discontinued  in  the  near 
future.  This  may  create  a rush  to  ob- 
tain one  of  the  old  styles,  but  from 
where  I sit  these  changes  are  long  over- 
due. I’m  pleased  with  the  new  version. 
Also,  it’s  chambered  for  the  powerful 
new  307  and  356  Winchester  car- 
tridges, which  are  essentially  rimmed 
versions  of  the  308  and  358  Winchester 
loads. 

My  test  rifle  was  chambered  tor  the 
307  cartridge.  I topped  the  new  94AE 
with  a Weaver  V4.5W  scope  in  Weaver 
high  rings.  I selected  these  due  to  the 
Monte  Carlo  stock.  (The  stock  style  is 
my  only  objection.  The  XTR  version  is 
impressive  looking,  but  the  old  style 
stock  would  have  been  a wiser  choice 
in  my  book.)  Inclement  weather  kept 
me  from  chronographing  the  ammo 
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sent  with  the  gun,  but  the  accompany- 
ing table  shows  the  factory  ballistics  of 
the  two  new  cartridges,  along  with 
several  older  ones  for  comparison.  All 
the  results  shown  derive  from  24-inch 
barrels  except  those  noted  for  the  new 
307  and  356,  which  are  also  given  for 
20-inch  barrels.  This  is  interesting  and 
useful  information,  because  that  is  the 
barrel  length  actually  used  when  hunt- 
ing. Bullets  in  these  two  new  loads  have 
flat  noses  for  safety  in  the  tubular 
magazine,  of  course,  as  does  the  old 
30-30.  This  causes  faster  velocity  loss 
than  with  spitzer  bullets  as  commonly 
used  in  the  308. 

Strength  Engineered  In 

Additional  strength  to  handle  this 
velocity  and  power  was  engineered  into 
the  AE  model.  Chamber  pressure  hits 
around  52,000  psi.  That’s  running  neck 
and  neck  with  some  bolt  action  car- 
tridges. But  there’s  nothing  to  fear; 
USRA  beefed  up  the  action  by  thicken- 
ing the  action  sidewalls. 

My  range  tests  were  limited  to  a half- 
dozen  3-shot  groups  with  each  of  the 
307’s  bullet  weights,  and  I got  a pleas- 
ant surprise.  Instead  of  the  3-4  inch 
groups  I expected,  I stayed  under  2 
inches  with  every  group.  I averaged 
P/2 -inches  with  the  150-grain  slug  and 
just  1%-inches  with  the  180-grain.  On 
the  final  3-shot  test  with  the  180-grain 
slug,  1 nearly  printed  a one-holer,  with 
two  shots  cutting  and  the  third  enlarg- 
ing the  group  to  only  ¥8 -inch.  How- 
ever, the  94AE  can’t  be  expected  to 
shoot  one-hole  groups.  1 would  class  the 
new  outfit  in  the  2-inch  category  — 
which  is  still  far  superior  to  the  older 
94  and  is  top  accuracy  from  a lever-fed 
rifle. 

I didn’t  fire  the  new  356  cartridge, 
but  Bob  Bell  tells  me  he  has  been  get- 
ting 3-shot  groups  well  under  2 inches 
at  100  yards  with  the  200-gr.  ammo,  us- 
ing a 2V2X  Leupold  Compact  scope. 
The  356  is  significantly  more  powerful 
than  the  old  35  Remington  and  com- 
pares well  with  the  excellent  but  under- 
rated 358  Winchester.  The  307  gives 
results  similar  to  the  outstanding  308 


NEW  356  Winchester,  left,  is  very  similar  to 
older  358  Winchester,  next,  a rimless  design. 
Shown  for  comparison  are  the  30-30  and  348 
Winchester  cartridges. 


Winchester,  but  can’t  keep  up  with  it 
at  the  longer  ranges  due  to  different 
bullet  shape.  This  probably  isn’t  too 
important,  as  lever  action  fans  do  most 
of  their  hunting  in  the  woods.  The  new 
M94AE  and  its  cartridges  should  warm 
the  hearts  of  such  men.  At  just  over  38 
inches  and  6V2  pounds  with  iron  sights, 
it’s  a real  woods  outfit. 

Thompson/ Center  Arms  Co.  has 
come  out  with  a new  single  shot,  the 
TCR-83,  which  features  interchange- 
able barrels.  Those  now  available  are 
for  the  223  Remington,  22-250  Reming- 
ton, 243  Winchester,  7mm  Reming- 
ton Magnum  and  the  30-06.  At  the  mo- 
ment, I’m  testing  this  new  edition  with 
the  223  chambering. 

The  TCR-83  is  a top-break  type  of 
action  similar  to  a break-open  shotgun. 
The  operating  lever  both  unlocks  the 
action  and  cocks  the  hammer.  Several 
important  safety  features  are  built  into 
the  new  model.  First,  the  rifle  can  not 
be  fired  until  the  action  is  closed.  Sec- 
ond, the  action  must  be  completely 
closed  to  lock  the  bolt,  and  until  the 
bolt  is  locked  it  blocks  the  sear. 

The  rifle  is  equipped  with  double-set 
triggers.  It  can  be  fired  by  pulling  the 
forward  trigger,  but  this  requires  a very 
hard  pull.  This  trigger  has  a lot  of  for- 
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Velocity 

Energy 

M 

100 

200 

300 

M 

100 

200 

300 

30-30  Win.  150-gr. 

2390 

2018 

1684 

1398 

1902 

1356 

944 

651 

307  Win.  150-gr. 

2764 

2325 

1928 

1578 

2545 

1801 

1238 

826 

20-inch  bbl. 

2680 

2249 

1860 

1520 

2393 

1685 

1153 

770 

307  Win.  180-gr. 

2506 

2175 

1870 

1596 

2511 

1891 

1398 

1022 

20-inch  bbl. 

2450 

2123 

1823 

1554 

2400 

1802 

1329 

965 

308  Win.  150-gr. 

2820 

2488 

2179 

1893 

2648 

2061 

1581 

1193 

308  Win.  180-gr. 

2620 

2389 

2178 

1974 

2743 

2288 

1896 

1557 

356  Win.  200-gr. 

2460 

2114 

1797 

1517 

2688 

1985 

1434 

1022 

20-inch  bbl. 

2400 

2058 

1747 

1474 

2559 

1881 

1356 

965 

356  Win.  250-gr. 

2160 

1911 

1682 

1476 

2591 

2028 

1571 

1210 

20-inch  bbl. 

2120 

1874 

1648 

1446 

2496 

1950 

1508 

1161 

35  Rem.  200-gr. 

2080 

1698 

1376 

1140 

1921 

1280 

841 

577 

358  Win.  200-gr. 

2490 

2171 

1876 

1610 

2753 

2093 

1563 

1151 

ward  play  and  is  not  smooth.  My  5- 
pound  trigger  scale  would  not  measure 
the  pull  weight,  so  it  has  to  be  close  to 
7 pounds.  I’m  sure  this  is  a built-in 
safety  feature  with  the  two-trigger  set- 
up, and  it  really  isn’t  a problem.  When 
the  rear  trigger  is  set,  the  front  trigger 
pull  is  very  light. 

The  safety  is  unique.  It’s  the  crossbolt 
type  and  is  placed  in  front  of  the  trig- 
gers and  blocks  the  sear.  When  the 
safety  is  pushed  to  “safe”  position,  it 
automatically  locks  in  place.  To  move 
the  safety  to  “fire”  position  requires 
shoving  the  lock  button  with  the  tip  of 
the  shooting  finger  while  pushing  the 
safety  with  the  thumb.  This  may  sound 
confusing,  but  it  reaUy  isn’t  difficult  to 
do.  Actually,  it  makes  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  accidentally  release  the  safety. 

Changing  Barrels 

Installation  of  another  barrel  re- 
quires releasing  the  spring-loaded 
forearm  button  and  removing  the 
forearm.  The  top  lever  is  moved,  in 
either  direction  which  permits  swing- 
ing the  barrel  free  from  the  action. 
Changing  barrels  takes  only  seconds. 

The  TCR-83  stretches  out  to  only  39 
inches  in  length,  weighs  6 pounds  and 
carries  a 23-inch  barrel.  The  stock  is 
American  walnut  with  nice  checkering, 
and  has  a 13% -inch  length  of  pull.  Rif- 
ling twist  of  the  223  is  one  turn  in  12 
inches.  In  the  ’06  chambering,  a faster 
1-in- 10  twist  is  used. 


For  my  range  tests,  I fitted  the 
TCR-83  with  a VOW  Weaver  in  a May- 
nard Buehler  base  and  ring  setup.  Being 
an  old  gunsmith,  the  mount  base  holes 
of  the  new  TCR  intrigued  me.  Instead 
of  running  along  the  top  in  line  with  the 
bore,  two  holes  are  drilled  front  and 
rear  on  the  sides  of  the  monobloc  top. 
The  forward  part  of  the  Buehler  base 
extends  about  IV2 -inches  over  the  bar- 
rel. This  gives  the  mounting  rings  a 
3 V2-inch  centering,  which  allows  plenty 
of  fore  and  aft  scope  movement  when 
mounting. 

The  weather  wasn’t  cooperative 
when  I range  tested  the  TCR-83,  and 
I stuck  with  Federal  55-grain  factory 
loads.  Still,  I managed  to  stay  around 
the  inch  mark  with  a number  of  3-shot 
groups.  I feel  handloads  would  put  the 
TCR  223  and  22-250  below  one  inch  at 
100  yards.  I’ll  have  more  on  this  after 
other  barrels  become  available. 

It’s  pretty  well  known  among  the 
readers  of  this  column  that  I am  a single 
shot  rifle  buff.  I like  the  challenge 
offered  by  having  only  one  shot,  as  it 
adds  a special  flavor  to  the  hunt.  With 
the  TCR-83  to  be  available  in  five 
chamberings,  it  seems  reasonable  the 
single  shot  rifle  hunter  can  have  his  cake 
and  eat  it  too. 

Fitting  the  youngster  with  a rifle  or 
shotgun  that  comes  close  to  having  the 
right  dimensions  is  no  easy  job.  Har- 
rington & Richardson  has  had  their 
Model  058  Combo  gun  out  for  some- 
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LITTLE  22-cal.  Chipmunk,  top,  shown  with  the  old  Remington  M4,  is 
obviously  intended  for  use  by  young  shooters. 


time.  It  carries  a 26-inch  20-gauge  bar- 
rel and  the  choice  of  three  22-inch  rifle 
barrels  starting  with  the  22  Hornet.  But 
what  about  the  boy  or  girl  wanting  a 
rimfire  squirrel  rifle?  Up  until  now,  lit- 
tle was  available,  but  today  the  Chip- 
munk Manufacturing  Company  of  114 
E.  Jackson  Street,  Medford,  Oregon, 
97501  has  the  answer  — a 22  rimfire  rifle 
called  — what  else?  — the  Chipmunk. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  when 
I saw  this  30-inch,  2 V2 -pound  rimfire 
was  that  it  looked  like  a miniature 
Mauser.  Maybe  the  curve  of  the  stain- 
less steel,  flat  ground  bolt  handle  gave 
that  impression,  or  it  might  have  been 
the  tapering  of  the  barrel  at  the  cham- 
ber. No  matter  what,  the  little  rifle 
is  a high  quality  item. 

Although  it  is  not  a very  large  out- 
fit, the  Chipmunk  uses  the  regular  line 
of  22  rimfire  fodder,  including  the  long 
rifle  cartridge.  It  has  several  good  safety 
features  for  the  beginner,  including 
a manually  operated  cocking  piece. 
When  the  hammer  is  cocked,  the  bolt 
handle  is  locked.  To  open  the  action  re- 
quires uncocking  the  hammer.  I suggest 
that  the  new  shooter  do  this  a half- 
dozen  times  with  an  unloaded  rifle  to 
get  the  feel  of  it. 

This  little  rifle  has  “youngster”  writ- 
ten all  over  it,  and  big  brother  and  Dad 
should  stay  the  heck  out  of  the  picture. 
With  its  Monte  Carlo  stock,  I found  it 
impossible  to  see  through  the  receiver 
sight  setup.  When  I installed  a scope, 
I didn’t  have  too  much  of  a problem. 
Shaving  a little  off  the  top  of  the  stock 
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might  make  aiming  easier  even  for  the 
12-year  old. 

When  I topped  the  Chipmunk  with 
a Weaver  D-4,  I wasn’t  anticipating 
squirrel  hunting  groups  at  50  yards.  In 
fact,  staying  under  2 V2 -inches  would 
have  been  more  than  satisfactory,  so  I 
was  happy  when  a number  of  5-shot 
groups  stayed  under  2 inches  at  50 
yards.  I was  using  Federal  Champion 
Lot  711  standard  velocity  ammo  for  this 
shooting. 

Ideal  Starting  Rifle 

The  Chipmunk  has  good  lines  and  is 
impressive  looking.  Its  workmanship 
seems  above  average,  but  the  trigger 
guard  is  a stamped-out  job  that  detracts 
from  the  total  looks  of  this  miniature 
rimfire.  The  scope  base  is  cut  out  to 
make  room  for  the  spent  cartridge,  but 
I didn’t  find  it  easy  sticking  a shell  down 
through  the  action  and  getting  it  into 
the  chamber.  Still,  it  is  an  ideal  starting 
rifle,  and  it’s  adequate  for  some  hunt- 
ing. It’s  not  an  inexpensive  rifle,  with 
a suggested  list  price  of  $119.95. 

I just  received  a Ruger  No.  1 Inter- 
national in  243  ealiber  for  testing,  but 
that  report  will  have  to  wait  for  a later 
column,  along  with  information  on 
other  new  models.  With  various  gun 
manufacturers  offering  new  editions,  it 
appears  the  shooting  picture  is  bright- 
ening. I hope  the  Winchester  94AE,  the 
TCR-83,  and  the  Chipmunk  are  just 
the  beginning  of  a long  parade  of  new- 
comers as  we  count  down  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  the  20th  century. 
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In  accordance  with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  waterfowl  season  guidelines, 
the  southeastern  states  have  been  able  to 
increase  the  daily  bag  limits  for  wood  ducks 
from  two  to  four  for  any  portions  of  their 
seasons  falling  prior  to  October  15— before 
wood  duck  migrations.  This  decision  is 
based  on  banding  data  indicating  the 
southern  wood  duck  population  can  with- 
stand significantly  more  hunting  pressure. 
Banding  studies  are  expensive,  however, 
especially  when  it’s  considered  that  only  10 
percent  of  the  bands  are  recovered.  But  re- 
cently biologists  have  started  using  a more 
efficient  technique  for  determining  the 
origins  of  harvested  wood  ducks.  After  col- 
lecting a drop  of  blood  from  harvested 
ducks,  biologists  check  for  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a particular  blood  parasite  car- 
ried only  by  black  flies  which  are  found  only 
in  northern  latitudes.  If  the  parasite  is  pres- 
ent, the  bird’s  a northerner;  if  it’s  absent, 
the  bird’s  a southerner.  With  this  modern 
procedure,  managers  are  obtaining  a much 
larger  sample  at  far  less  cost. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  gull  move- 
ment patterns  around  areas  in  New 
Hampshire  where  they  cause  problems, 
close  to  300  sea  gulls  were  trapped, 
dyed  red  and  then  released.  Birds  have 
since  been  spotted  up  to  80  miles  from 
their  release  sites. 

During  the  past  holiday  season,  Minne- 
sota sportsmen  donated  5000  pounds  of 
game  and  fish,  enough  for  15,000  meals, 
to  a Wild  Game  Share  collection  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  needy.  The  donations  in- 
cluded 2000  pounds  of  venison,  1500 
pounds  of  ducks,  geese  and  pheasants, 
and  1000  pounds  of  fish. 


During  the  past  three  years,  over  300 
poachers  were  prosecuted  through  Col- 
orado’s reward  program.  Operation  Game 
Thief.  An  average  of  17  calls  has  been 
received  each  month  over  the  toll-free  line, 
over  $100,000  in  fines  have  been  collected, 
and  more  than  $43,000  has  been  paid  in 
rewards. 

People  back  to  work  and  apparently  not 
willing  to  take  time  off  for  hunting,  a 50  per- 
cent cut  in  doe  permits,  and  warm  rainy 
weather  last  year  caused  what  many  con- 
sider to  be  the  quietest  deer  season  in 
Michigan  history.  According  to  preliminary 
estimates,  a total  of  119,000  deer  were 
taken,  26  percent  below  the  1982  harvest. 

The  WorldWatch  Institute  reports  that 
the  use  of  wood  as  an  energy  source 
has  doubled  in  the  U.S.  over  the  past 
decade,  and  now  supplies  50  percent 
more  energy  in  this  country  than  nuclear 
power. 

Landowners  with  red  insulators  on  their 
electric  fences  are  being  asked  to  paint 
them  white  or  black  because  of  increasing 
numbers  of  hummingbirds  becoming  elec- 
trocuted after  being  attracted  to  the  “flower- 
like” red  ones.  According  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  this  is  a problem 
throughout  the  Midwest  and  West,  and 
could  be  especially  critical  during  migra- 
tions. 

Michigan  biologists  are  hoping  to  obtain 
at  least  14  moose  from  Ontario  in  exchange 
for  Michigan  wild  turkeys,  although  not  on 
a pound-for-pound  basis,  they  hope.  The 
moose  will  be  released  in  the  state’s  Upper 
Peninsula  where  moose  habitat  exists  at 
specific  sites  where  deer  numbers  are  low. 

Five  pairs  of  red  wolves  may  be  released 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority’s  Land 
Between  the  Lakes  property  in  1985.  Less 
than  75  red  wolves  exist,  and  these  are  all 
in  captive  breeding  stocks  established  to 
keep  the  species  from  becoming  extinct. 
If  this  plan  is  approved,  it  will  be  the  first 
attempt  to  reestablish  this  species  in  the 
wild.  The  red  wolf  became  endangered 
when  Southern  bottomland  forests  were 
cleared.  This  TVA  property,  a large  isolated 
peninsula,  should  contain  the  wolves,  but 
biologists  will  monitor  the  animals’  move- 
ments to  assure  they  remain  on  the  area. 
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Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wakeley,  includes  the  most  up-to-date  infor-  GAME  COMMISSION 

mation  on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  the  P.O.  Box  1567 

kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  the  state,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 

arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 
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Jon  David  Oldenwelder.  of  Northampton,  was  the  one  millionth 
student  to  complete  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commissions  hunter 
education  course.  As  part  of  the  ceremonies,  he  had  the  honor  of 
meeting  Gov.  Dick  Thornburgh,  who  presented  him  with  various 
items  commemorating  the  occasion.  For  more  photos  and  informa- 
tion on  this  significant  milestone,  please  see  pages  32  and  33. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Time  To  Get  Ready 

Did  you  miss  a pheasant  last  season?  A rabbit  or  a grouse?  What  I 
mean  is,  did  you  actually  fire  a shot  at  one  of  these,  or  some  other  ^ame 
species,  and  not  hit  it?  If  so,  why? 

It’s  preposterous  to  shoot  at  something  and  not  hit  it.  Consider  a ringneck, 
for  instance.  This  2 V2 -pound  critter  is  a fairly  good  flier  but  it’s  not  a fast  one 
and  it  certainly  doesn’t  take  off  fast.  So  if  it  flushes  reasonably  close,  as  most  do, 
you  have  at  least  a couple  of  seconds  to  shoot  before  it’s  out  of  range.  That’s  a 
long  time,  in  gun  handling.  Furthermore,  you  have  a shell  which  will  give  a pat- 
tern maybe  a yard  across  at  the  distance  in  question,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is 
get  four  or  five  No.  6s  out  of  the  hundreds  in  your  load  into  that  football-size 
target.  Why  should  you  miss? 

Still,  everyone  I know  misses,  at  least  occasionally  — myself  included,  if  I forgot 
to  mention  that  earlier.  But  we  shouldn’t,  with  that  big  pattern  working  for  us. 
What  goes  wrong?  How  can  a booted-out  ringneck  — or  rabbit,  or  grouse  — make 
us  look  so  foolish  so  often?  Truth  is,  the  weak  point  is  the  hunter.  Almost  never 
is  the  gun  or  the  ammo  to  blame.  You  and  I are.  We  simply  don’t  come  close 
to  utilizing  the  potential  of  our  firearms.  We  don’t  practice. 

I’m  not  suggesting  that  a missed  shot  is  the  end  of  the  world.  There’s  nothing 
wrong  with  the  animal  winning.  In  one  way,  it’s  even  better,  for  we’ve  had  the 
work  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  hunt,  and  we  can  go  out  tomorrow  and  hunt 
the  same  critter  again.  But  a reasonable  percentage  of  the  time,  for  the  good 
of  our  psyches  if  nothing  else,  we  like  to  bring  home  something  after  a day  afield. 
Anyone  who  takes  part  in  a given  activity  — hunting,  fishing,  golf,  whatever  — 
likes  to  prove  he  has  reasonable  ability  at  it.  In  hunting,  this  amounts  to  pro- 
viding the  main  course  for  a meal  or  two. 

There  are  two  requisites  for  this:  finding  game  and  collecting  it.  The  first  re- 
quires getting  outdoors  and  learning  what  hunting  is  really  about  (though  a 
general  idea  can  be  gained  from  reading  certain  books).  The 
second,  which  boils  down  to  shooting  ability,  can  largely 
be  gained  at  home,  in  your  spare  time,  without  firing  a shot. 

This  is  so  because  the  gun  is  a reliable  tool.  It  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  hit  what  you  point  it  at.  And  dry  firing  can 
provide  the  necessary  practice  in  pointing.  This  means 
holding  an  empty  shotgun  in  your  normal  carrying  position 
and,  at  a mental  command,  flipping  it  to  your  shoulder, 
releasing  the  safety  as  it  comes  up,  and  slapping  the  trigger 
the  instant  the  buttplate  hits  your  shoulder  and  the  muzzle 
swings  past  the  “gamebird”  you  visualize  moving  along  the 
ceiling/walls  juncture.  Do  this  for  five  minutes  a day  from 
now  until  fall,  and  you  probably  won’t  miss  a shot  all  season. 

So  start  tonight.  April  is  the  time  to  start  getting  ready 
for  November.  No  foolin’.  — BoZ?  Bell 
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By  Scott  Weidensaul 


The  air  was  damp  and  cold,  the 

wind  a never-ending  entity  on  the 
rolling  hills  where  forest  met  tundra. 
Even  though  the  sun  stood  only  a 
month  shy  of  the  summer  solstiee, 
patches  of  rotten  mushy  snow  still 
lingered  beneath  the  valley  spruces. 

The  herd  moved  out  of  the  river 
wash,  a line  of  huge,  shaggy  creatures 
that  towered  over  the  landseape.  The 
gray  fur  of  the  mastodons  hung  in 
patches,  and  the  itch  of  shedding  it 
was  an  irritation  that  made  several  of 
them  rub  their  shoulders  against  the 
stunted  trees. 

The  mastodons  didn’t  hesitate  long; 
they  were  moving  through  the  hills  to 
their  calving  grounds  a hundred  or  so 
miles  north,  near  the  river’s  headwat- 
ers at  the  base  of  the  great  ice  sheet. 

A great  assortment  of  animals 
traveled  across  the  tundra — herds  of 
brown  giant  bison,  bands  of  caribou, 
small  horses,  dire  wolves,  maned 
American  lions,  and  enormous  Im- 
perial mammoths  dwarfing  them  all. 

Flocks  of  oldsquaw  and  eider  ducks 
brooded  eggs  beside  the  frigid  ponds, 
and  ptarmigan  hens  led  their  fluffy 
chick  through  the  dense  tangle  of 
shrubs  hunting  insects.  Fox  and  wea- 
sels hunted  them,  scaring  pintails  and 
geese  into  flight. 

A small  herd  of  bison  followed  the 
curve  of  a nearby  hill,  skirting  the 
edge  of  the  wind- twisted  spruees. 
Silently  waiting  in  ambush  was  a 
group  of  hunters,  clothed  in  stitched 
wrappings  of  caribou  leather  and  wol- 
verine fur,  clutching  javelins  and 
spear-throwers  as  the  breeze  blew 
their  long,  black  hair. 

This  was  Pennsylvania,  16,000 
years  ago. 

No  one  knows  just  when  humans 
first  crossed  the  Bering  Strait  land 
bridge  and  stepped  onto  North  Amer- 


ican soil.  Archeologists  guess  they 
followed  the  grazing  herds  into  Alaska 
sometime  between  25,000  and  50,000 
years  before  present  (BP).  From  there 
these  shadowy  people  fanned  out 
across  two  continents,  spanning  North 
America  with  amazing  speed.  The 
culmination  of  their  descendants’ 
cultures  vanished  only  a few  genera- 
tions ago — those  of  the  Sioux,  Iro- 
quois, Maya,  Inca,  Tlingit,  Hopi  and 
others.  Their  own  legends  spoke  of 
older  peoples:  the  Anasazi,  the  Mound 
Builders,  the  Alligewi. 

But  lost  even  to  the  oral  traditions 
of  the  Indians  were  the  histories  of  a 
far  more  ancient  raee,  the  first  hunt- 
ers in  the  land.  Their  story,  that  of  the 
Paleo-Indians,  has  come  to  light  only 
in  the  last  century,  when  men  began 
stripping  back  the  soil,  revealing  arti- 
facts lost  when  ice  still  gripped  the 
continent. 

Different  World 

It  was  a different  world  then. 
Across  the  Northern  Hemisphere  gla- 
ciers had  melded  into  huge  iee  sheets, 
covering  most  of  the  north.  The 
mightiest  in  North  America  was  the 
Laurentide  ice  sheet,  which  locked 
beneath  it  land  from  Alaska  to  Mon- 
tana to  Illinois  to  the  Canadian  Mari- 
times.  The  ice  was  a mile  or  two  thick, 
changing  through  compression,  and 
scraping  and  gouging  the  country 
over  which  it  flowed. 

Farther  to  the  west  lay  the  Cordil- 
leran  sheet,  an  expanse  of  white  that 
went  from  the  Aleutians  through  the 
coastal  mountains  to  Washington 
State.  Between  them  was  the  smallest 
of  throughways,  a narrow  ice-free 
corridor  from  central  Alaska  down  the 
east  slope  of  the  Rockies.  It  was  the 
perfect  path  for  animals — and  men — 
eoming  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New. 
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Thirty  thousand  years  ago,  humans 
had  spread  over  almost  all  of  Europe, 
Africa  and  Asia.  In  France  and  Spain, 
the  Cro-Magnon  culture  of  cave 
painters  was  beginning  to  exert  itself, 
leaving  a legacy  of  art  that  still  draws 
gasps  of  wonder.  But  in  Siberia, 
where  the  living  was  much  harder,  a 
culture  of  big  game  hunters  was  about 
to  colonize  a new  world. 

When  the  ice  sheets  grew  they  held 
trapped  within  them  a large  portion 
of  the  world’s  moisture.  Ocean  levels 
dropped  as  much  as  230  feet,  exposing 
wide  reaches  of  the  continental  shelf. 
One  such  place  was  between  Siberia 
and  Alaska,  now  a stormy  sea  called 
the  Bering  Strait,  but  in  summer  a 
waterlogged  land  of  tundra  called 
Beringia. 

The  first  men  in  Alaska  were  not  ex- 
plorers in  the  sense  of  Columbus  or 
the  Vikings.  They  moved  across  Ber- 
ingia almost  by  accident,  each  genera- 
tion expanding  into  fresh  territory, 
following  the  herds  until  they  reached, 
and  passed  through,  the  glacial  corri- 
dor. 


If  the  route  through  the  glaciers  is 
generally  agreed  upon  by  archeolo- 
gists, the  time  frame  is  not.  For  years 
the  consensus  was  that  man  didn’t 
become  an  American  before  12,000 
BP,  but  recent  finds  have  pushed  that 
date  much  further  back,  maybe  as  far 
as  60,000  years  ago.  A caribou-bone 
scraper  from  Old  Crow  in  the  Yukon 
has  been  dated  to  27,000  BP,  and  a 
skull  from  the  coast  of  California  may 
be  as  old  as  48,000  years. 

Whatever  the  date  of  entry,  by  the 
time  the  ice  sheets  were  making  their 
last  retreat,  humans  were  hunting  the 
tundra  and  forests  of  what  would  be- 
come Pennsylvania.  The  Laurentide 
glacier  had  ground  to  a halt  here,  over- 
lapping the  state  on  the  two  northern 
corners  as  far  south  as  Lehigh  and 
Crawford  counties.  As  it  retreated  it 
left  a moist  land  of  ponds  and  lakes 
dotting  the  tundra,  with  dense  spruce 
forests  covering  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
state. 

This  was  the  time  of  the  Ice  Age 
megafauna,  some  of  the  largest  land 
mammals  that  have  ever  lived.  While 


A GREAT  ASSORTMENT  of  animals  lived  here  in  our  ice  age— giant  bison,  caribou,  small 
horses,  dire  wolves— but  the  Imperial  mammoth,  depicted  here,  dwarfed  them  all. 


the  remains  of  prehistoric  man  are 
scarce  in  North  America,  the  bones  of 
his  prey  have  been  documented  in 
abundance.  Because  large  animals  are 
better  suited  to  arctic  conditions  than 
small  ones,  many  were  bigger  than 
similar  surviving  species.  The  bison 
was  a type  larger  than  today’s,  with 
wide  horns  that  extended  six  feet  from 
tip  to  tip.  There  were  herds  of  stocky, 
pony-sized  horses,  of  native  camels 
and  of  stag-elk  larger  than  a moose. 
Mammoths,  their  humps  14  feet  above 
the  ground,  foraged  on  the  tundra, 
while  7-ton  mastodons  browsed  twigs 
and  leaves  in  the  forests. 

As  is  the  case  anywhere  that  great 
grazing  herds  gather,  there  were  pred- 
ators. The  hunters  competed  with  dire 
wolves  that  must  have  weighed  200 
pounds,  and  with  big  saber-toothed 
cats  and  a species  of  lion  huge  in  com- 
parison to  today’s.  The  massive  short- 
faced bear  hunted  the  tundra,  bigger 
than  a grizzly  and  powerful  enough  to 
have  hunted  the  musk-ox  and  rhino- 
size  ground  sloths  that  fed  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  young,  glacial-spawned 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers. 

Into  this  arena  of  wildlife  stepped 
the  Paleo-Indians.  Only  scattered 
traces  of  them  have  been  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  enough  is  known 
from  across  the  country  to  reasonably 
reconstruct  their  lifestyle: 

The  band  is  small,  15  or  20  persons 
bound  loosely  by  blood  or  clan.  They 
are  stoutly  built,  short  by  European 
standards  but  well- adapted,  like  the 
animals,  to  the  cold.  Eyes,  cheekbones, 
straight  black  hair  and  lack  of  beards 
indicate  their  Asian  ancestry. 

They  dress  in  leather  clothes, 
stitched  with  bone  needles  and  sinew 
for  maximum  insulation.  Their  no- 
madic existence  is  reflected  in  their 
shelters,  rounded  huts  of  tanned  skins 
over  a wooden  frame  erected  above  a 
living  floor  dug  a foot  or  two  into  the 
ground  and  lined  with  furred  caribou 
skins  or  wooly  bison  robes.  When  they 
happen  upon  them,  caves  or  rock  shel- 
ters are  welcomed,  and  the  soot  from 
their  fires  blackens  the  ceiling  above. 


Any  group  of  people  which  was  to 
survive  in  as  harsh  a climate  as  Ice 
Age  Pennsylvania  had  to  be  consum- 
mate masters  at  using  everything  the 
land  had  to  offer.  Their  ancient  camp- 
sites reflect  this,  littered  as  they  are 
with  nut  shells,  charred  seed  husks 
and  the  remains  of  shellfish.  Their 
movements  were  dictated  by  the  capri- 
cious shifting  of  the  herds  and  by  the 
seasons.  In  the  spring  the  women 
gathered  fresh  sprouts  and  dug  roots, 
killed  nesting  birds  and  took  the  eggs 
and  nestlings. 

Feverish  Activity 

The  fish  runs  of  summer  were  times 
of  feverish  activity.  Generation  after 
generation  used  the  elaborate  fish 
traps  built  on  the  major  rivers  and 
streams,  weirs  of  rocks  and  upright 
posts  that  funneled  migrating  shad 
and  salmon  and  sturgeon  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  middle  and 
into  an  enclosure  upstream.  Here  the 
fishermen  waited,  armed  with  three- 
pronged spears  that  had  a central 
spike  and  two  barbed  forks  to  hold  the 
struggling  fish. 

As  a new  wave  of  fish  battled  the 
current  into  the  trap,  the  fishermen 
darted  through  the  cold  knee-deep 
water,  stabbing  and  threading  each 
new  captive  to  a leather  rope  tied  to 
his  waist.  It  was  every  man  for  him- 
self, unless  a big  sturgeon,  perhaps  10 
feet  long,  came  through  the  weir  open- 
ing. Then  all  worked  together,  spear- 
ing the  monster  and  clubbing  it  to 
death.  The  riverbanks  were  covered 
with  filleted  drying  fish,  and  racks  of 
split  salmon  hung  over  smoky  fires  to 
cure. 

As  important  as  such  food  supplies 
would  be,  the  Paleo-Indians  were, 
first  and  last,  big  game  hunters.  The 
hallmark  of  their  culture  was  the  flint 
hunting  points  their  craftsmen  made. 
With  the  bow  and  arrow  thousands  of 
years  in  the  future,  these  hunters 
relied  upon  spears  tipped  with  points 
that  represent  the  apex  of  flintwork. 

Called  Clovis  points  for  the  town  in 
New  Mexico  where  they  were  first 
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CLOVIS-POINT-TIPPED  javelins,  shown  in 
closeup  with  a spear-thrower  at  rear,  made 
it  practical  for  early  hunters  to  kill  our  largest 
animals. 

found,  they  were  several  inches  long, 
shaped  like  a willow  leaf  with  a chan- 
nel on  either  side  that  allowed  the 
head  to  be  lashed  to  the  spear  haft.  To 
make  a Clovis  point,  the  hunter  struck 
large  blades  of  flint  from  a heavy 
core.  The  blade,  nothing  more  than  a 
narrow,  hand-size  flake,  was  sharp 
but  still  formless.  Protecting  his  hand 
and  legs  with  pads  of  leather,  the  tool- 
maker  used  an  antler  hammer  to  flake 
off  fragments  of  the  edge,  eventually 
creating  a tapered  point.  Finally  he 
would  strike  the  central  hump  twice 
in  a delicate  maneuver,  removing  long 
flakes  to  make  the  distinctive  fluted 
grooves.  Flint  work  would  never  again 
reach  so  high  a plateau  as  in  the  hands 
of  a Paleo-Indian. 

The  Clovis  points  were  deadly 
enough  weapons  in  their  own  right, 
but  became  more  so  when  coupled 
with  another  Ice  Age  invention,  the 
spear-thrower.  A spear- thrower,  or 
atlatl,  was  nothing  more  than  a piece 
of  wood  about  two  feet  long,  with  one 
end  notched  to  fit  the  butt  of  a spear 
and  weighted  with  rock  disks.  The 
hunter  clutched  the  spear-thrower  in 
his  hand,  resting  the  javelin  on  top. 
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To  throw  he  would  flip  the  atlatl, 
which  greatly  magnified  the  force  of 
the  throw,  increasing  the  hunter’s 
range  and  accuracy.  With  a spear- 
thrower  he  was  able  to  tackle  the  giant 
bison  and  mammoths  while  staying  at 
a reasonably  safe  range.  Archeologists 
who  have  mastered  the  weapon  can 
regularly  pierce  a four-inch  target  40 
or  50  yards  away — an  achievement 
even  modern  archers  would  envy. 

Hunting  animals  as  big  as  masto- 
dons and  bison  was  dangerous,  and  no 
job  for  a lone  hunter.  Judging  from 
kill  sites,  such  hunts  were  matters  of 
teamwork,  well-planned  ambushes 
designed  to  kill  a number  of  animals 
at  once.  By  their  frequency  in  Paleo- 
Indian  excavations,  bison  apparently 
were  a common  target.  The  strategy 
employed  was  one  that  the  whites 
found  the  Plains  Indians  using  thou- 
sands of  years  later. 

A winter  hunt  required  prepara- 
tion. A deep  gully,  filled  with  heavy 
drifts,  was  located  in  the  bison  range. 
A slope  leading  to  the  ditch  was  packed 
down  and  water-soaked  until  the 
snow  became  a sheet  of  ice.  The  hunt- 
ers took  up  positions  that  hid  them 
from  the  approaching  herd. 

Toward  the  Gully 

Meanwhile,  scouts  would  find  a 
small  band  of  bison  and  chase  them, 
with  torches  and  waving  robes,  to- 
ward the  gully  and  the  camouflaged 
hunters.  Panicked  into  a stampede, 
the  animals — some  of  them  weighing 
over  a ton — thundered  to  the  edge  of 
the  draw,  then  lost  their  footing  on 
the  ice,  sliding  down  to  be  trapped  in 
the  drifts  or  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  other  bison.  Survivors  were  slain  by 
the  hunters  surrounding  the  trap  who 
darted  in  and  out  of  the  maelstrom, 
oblivious  to  the  noise  and  danger,  the 
bellows  and  groans,  the  shouts  of 
friends,  long  spears  driving  home  in 
the  dim  winter  light  to  release  sprays 
of  red  over  the  cold  white  snow  until, 
finally,  slowly,  all  became  still  and 
quiet. 

Then  the  hard  work  of  butchering 
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began.  Using  flint  knives,  the  thick 
wooly  robes  were  stripped  off,  later  to 
be  tanned  with  the  bisons’  brains  for 
warm  blankets.  The  meat  was  divided, 
probably  according  to  a family’s  place 
in  the  hunt.  The  sinew  from  the  back 
and  legs  was  taken  for  thread.  In  a 
wasteless  society  like  this,  even  the  leg 
bones  were  smashed  open  to  remove 
the  marrow.  In  the  bitter  weather  of  a 
winter  hunt  the  Paleo-Indians  worked 
quickly  lest  the  carcasses  freeze,  while 
the  dire  wolves  circled  the  edge  of  the 
kills,  waiting  to  clean  the  remains. 

Butchering  an  animal  the  size  of  a 
mastodon  would  be  a problem  for 
almost  any  modern  hunter,  but  in 
terms  of  sharpness  not  even  steel  can 
match  a flint  tool.  A few  quick  blows 
from  an  antler  hammer  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  restore  the  edge  (Paleo- In- 
dian butchering  sites  are  littered  with 
flint  chips) , and  the  knives  and  scrap- 
ers they  used  made  short  work  of  a big 
dead  animal.  This  was  proved  several 
years  ago  when  a group  of  archeolo- 
gists, armed  with  flint  tools  modeled 
after  Paleo-Indian  artifacts,  butch- 
ered a dead  zoo  elephant  in  an  after- 
noon. 

Electron  microscopic  photographs 
show  steel  blades  to  be  chipped  and 
pitted  even  when  freshly  honed,  while 
a flint  edge  is  incredibly  sharp.  One  of 
the  modern  masters  of  flintwork, 
about  to  undergo  open-heart  surgery, 
equipped  his  doctor  with  stone  scal- 
pels. 

While  the  Paleo-Indians  continued 
their  yearly  bison  hunts,  while  they 
trapped  primitive  Pennsylvania’s  lynx 
and  gathered  duck  eggs  in  the  spring, 
the  climate  continued  its  unexplained 
warming,  and  the  glaciers  their  re- 
treat. Maybe  because  of  the  climatic 
shift,  perhaps  because  of  the  increas- 


ingly efficient  Indian  hunting,  and 
probably  from  a combination  of  the 
two,  the  Ice  Age  megafauna  began  to 
die  out. 

Some  creatures,  like  the  caribou 
and  the  musk-ox,  simply  followed  the 
ice  north,  gradually  migrating  behind 
the  melting  Laurentide  sheet.  The 
huge  wide-horned  bison  became  ex- 
tinct, leaving  a smaller  species  on  the 
grasslands  of  the  West.  The  last  of 
Pennsylvania’s  mastodons  died  in  the 
Poconos  about  7,000  years  ago,  as  the 
spruce  forests  were  supplanted  by 
stands  of  hardwoods.  Animals  that 
had  their  beginnings  far  south  of  here, 
such  as  deer,  turkey,  timber  wolves 
and  cougar,  replaced  the  extinct 
short-faced  bears  and  American  lions. 
Instead  of  mammoths  and  ground 
sloths,  the  hills  became  home  to  elk 
and  cottontails. 

Change 

For  the  Paleo-Indians  the  shift 
meant  not  extinction,  but  change. 
Life  became  somewhat  less  nomadic, 
and  the  focus  of  tribal  life  moved  from 
rock  shelters  and  skin  huts  to  villages, 
which  in  time  became  palisaded 
towns  of  bark  longhouses.  In  the 
smoky  air  inside  them  on  winter 
nights,  the  old  storytellers  would  re- 
cite the  tale  of  the  creation  of  the 
Lenni  Lenape,  of  how  a woman  of  the 
sky-people  fell  to  Earth,  landing  on 
the  back  of  a turtle  in  the  midst  of  the 
world,  which  was  all  water,  and  how 
the  muskrat  dove  to  the  ocean’s  bot- 
tom for  the  tiny  speck  of  dirt  that 
grew  into  the  land  of  the  Delaware 
nation.  But  the  tales  of  how  their  an- 
cestors hunted  mammoths  and  chal- 
lenged lions  were  forgotten,  buried 
under  their  cornfields  and  longhouses 
and  time. 


Doesn’t  Have  to  Get  Close 

To  reach  under  bark  and  into  wood,  the  European  green  woodpecker  can  stick 
its  tongue  out  25  inches  beyond  its  beak. 
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HOW  IT  WAS 

Deer  Management  In  Pennsylvania 

By  Steve  Liscinsky 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


IN  RECENT  years.  Game  Commis- 
sion employes,  especially  research 
biologists,  have  been  battered  with  in- 
creasing cries  of  “too  many  deer.”  As 
one  would  suspect,  these  cries  are  not 
coming  from  hunters  but  rather  from 
farmers,  foresters,  and  motorists.  This 
is  not  a new  complaint  as  such,  since 
there  have  been  outcries  of  this  nature 
since  the  1920s.  But  what  is  new  are  the 
current  outcries  in  light  of  an  ever-im- 
proving management  program.  Those 
who  make  the  most  noise  seem  to  have 
the  least  knowledge  or  appreciation  of 
the  hard  struggle  which  was  required 
to  get  a good  deer  control  program 
underway.  Perhaps  they  haven’t  been 
around  as  long  as  some  of  us,  or  perhaps 
no  one  ever  told  them  how  it  was. 

Okay,  so  I’ve  been  around  longer 
than  most,  and  should  know  the  whole 
story.  Maybe  that’s  why  many  friends 
have  encouraged  me  to  give  a personal 
account  of  what  I and  others  observed 
during  30-plus  years  of  research  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  I con- 
sented to  write  this  article  because  I was 
told  it  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  want 
to  know  what  was  done  and  why,  with 
the  understanding  that  I have  no  per- 
sonal ax  to  grind  and  mean  no  harm  to 
any  individual  or  group.  I am  in  this 
business  for  the  welfare  of  the  resource 
and  its  wise  use  by  people. 

Like  many  of  you.  I’ve  heard  the 
warnings  of  too  many  deer,  pending 
timber  famine,  overpopulation,  pollu- 
tion, etc.  I have  seen  the  habitat  where 
I first  hunted  deer  grow  from  saplings 
to  small  sawtimber.  I watched  a gen- 
eration of  people  get  their  deer  manage- 
ment information  from  Walt  Disney 
programs.  I witnessed  many  conflicts 
between  landowners  and  land  users. 


And  I wondered  how  I could  help  in 
such  situations. 

I can’t  remember  when  I didn’t  have 
a concern  for  wildlife.  In  my  early 
days,  when  not  in  school  I could  be 
found  in  the  fields  and  forests  even 
more  than  now.  I knew  the  names  of 
most  Pennsylvania  trees  long  before  I 
went  to  college,  and  spent  many  a night 
camped  on  a hill  overlooking  my  home 
and  a smoky  railroad  yard,  wondering 
when  and  how  I could  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind.  World  War  II 
interrupted  this  dream,  but  after  sur- 
viving that  battle  I returned  to  my  early 
love  and  continued  training  for  a career 
in  the  great  outdoors.  Eventually,  I 
offered  my  services  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  as  a wildlife  re- 
search biologist.  That  was  in  1951.  I 
didn’t  realize  then  that  this  would  be 
another  form  of  battle,  a battle  some 
are  destined  to  fight.  I was  eager  to  do 
my  part,  and  I have  never  been  sorry 
I got  involved. 

Broad  Guidelines 

At  that  time,  deer  were  managed 
under  the  broadest  of  guidelines.  Politi- 
cal and  hunter  pressures  were  rampant. 
There  was  no  scientific  management. 
We  didn’t  know  how  to  determine 
populations;  we  didn’t  even  know  how 
to  determine  the  age  of  a deer.  Some 
said  there  were  too  many  deer,  others 
said  not  enough.  The  noisiest  wheel  got 
the  grease. 

Sure,  there  were  weak  complaints  by 
a few  farmers  and  foresters,  but  by  and 
large  the  foresters  were  content  to  pre- 
vent and  suppress  forest  fires  and  watch 
the  trees  grow,  and  the  farmers  toler- 
ated whatever  deer  damage  they  in- 
curred — possibly  because  their  profit 
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margin  was  greater  then  than  now.  I 
sometimes  wish  I had  recordings  of 
statements  like:  “Once  the  trees  are 
above  the  reach  of  deer  we  don’t  care 
how  much  they  eat”;  “Forests  are  for 
multiple  use  and  deer  are  part  of  the 
forest”;  “New  trees  will  regenerate  from 
seeds  stored  in  the  ground”;  etc.  Thus 
spoke  many  a forester.  I was  one  of 
them. 


SOME  PREDICTED  it  would  take  10  acres  of 
seedling/sapling  mixed  oak  forest  to  feed 
one  deer  year  round;  others  said  40  acres.  It 
turned  out  to  be  five. 

Then  came  the  ability  to  determine 
the  age  of  deer.  This  opened  the  door 
to  real  management  — the  ability  to 
determine  populations  by,  among  other 
factors,  the  use  of  sex  and  age  ratios. 
But  we  needed  this  information  on 
large  numbers  of  deer.  It  took  about  ten 
years  to  get  enough  trained  people  to 
collect  adequate  information  to  do  a 
decent  job  of  calculating  populations. 
We  even  had  to  prove  to  our  superiors 
that  we  could  collect  more  information 
from  hunters  who  would  voluntarily 


stop  at  check  stations  than  by  visiting 
camps  and  congregating  areas.  We  had 
to  sell  our  credibility. 

During  this  time  (the  ’50s)  other 
things  were  happening  with  reference 
to  deer.  Researchers  at  Penn  State 
University,  in  cooperation  with  those  of 
the  Game  Commission,  began  to  fine- 
tune  nutritional  knowledge  about  deer, 
knowledge  pioneered  by  Commission 
employes  in  the  1940s.  Some  Commis- 
sion employes  were  clearcutting  on 
Game  Lands  — a practice  unaccepted 
by  foresters  at  the  time  — to  provide 
food  for  deer.  They  were  also  establish- 
ing herbaceous  food  plots  for  the  same 
reason.  Application  of  acceptable 
silvicultural  practices  was  not  yet  with 
us. 

A New  Era 

Then  came  the  ’60s  — a new  era  in 
deer  management.  Now,  we  knew  how 
to  determine  populations,  but  we  didn’t 
know  how  many  deer  we  should  allow 
in  our  forests.  The  best  we  could  do  was 
to  begin  with  the  physical  condition  of 
the  deer.  On  range  where  deer  were 
low  in  weight,  had  poor  antlers,  and 
had  a low  reproductive  rate,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  lower  the  population.  The 
reverse  was  applied  to  range  where  deer 
were  in  good  condition.  But  we  knew 
this  was  not  the  final  answer,  and  so 
sought  ways  of  collecting  data  for  a 
more  solid  management  basis. 

Eight  years  after  the  county  quota 
system  for  harvesting  antlerless  deer 
was  mandated  by  the  Legislature 
(1952),  the  Game  Commission  stepped 
up  its  deer  research  and  management 
efforts.  The  Commissioners  promised  to 
adhere  to  certain  recommendations  of 
the  staff  for  a long  test  period  (generally 
thought  to  be  at  least  five  years). 
Broadly  speaking,  those  recommenda- 
tions were:  1,  to  acquire  more  and  bet- 
ter data  for  population  calculations;  2, 
to  determine  deer  carrying  capacities  of 
forests  habitats,  and  3,  to  inform  the 
public  about  deer  management. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing 
that  the  county  deer  management  unit 
was  established  largely  because  of  in- 
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adequate  proof  of  a better  system.  The 
best  usable  data  for  relating  deer  pop- 
ulations to  forest  acreage  and  accessa- 
bility  was  available  on  a county  basis. 
The  same  situation  prevails  to  this  day. 

To  fulfill  the  first  recommendation, 
more  people  were  trained  to  determine 
the  age  of  deer.  This  necessitated  use  of 
foresters  and  forest  technicians,  as  their 
numbers  in  the  agency  were  increasing 
at  a faster  rate  than  that  of  biologists. 
It  also  necessitated  use  of  new  methods 
of  examining  more  deer  during  the  reg- 
ular hunting  season.  Prior  to  1960,  biol- 
ogists (eight  at  most)  traveled  with  law 
enforcement  officers  to  examine  deer  at 
camps,  farms,  and  homes.  This  was  a 
slow  process  and  the  crude  equipment 
then  available  didn’t  help  the  speed. 
Even  in  a good  year  only  about  a thou- 
sand deer  were  examined  in  the  whole 
state. 

In  1961  when  biologists  recom- 
mended voluntary  check  stations,  they 
had  very  little  in-house  support.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  they  were  given 
permission  to  try  one  such  station,  with 
the  stipulation  it  be  advertised  as  a 
research  function.  Thus,  the  fewest 
people  (the  biologists)  would  be  embar- 
rassed if  it  failed. 

But  it  didn’t  fail.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
great  success.  Now,  others  wanted  to  be 
a part  of  it  and  gradually  the  number 
of  check  stations  grew  to  seven.  Our 
“buck”  sample  grew  from  approxi- 
mately 600  to  6000. 

During  this  same  period  we  also  ex- 
amined about  the  same  number  of  deer 
at  meat  processing  plants,  especially 
during  the  antlerless  season.  Later  on, 
deer  heads  with  tags  were  collected 
from  processors  and  brought  to  a cen- 
tral point  for  examination.  A study  was 
also  conducted  to  see  how  well  hunters 
would  respond  to  an  appeal  to  send  in 
jaws  and  information  from  the  deer 
they  killed.  Response  in  this  regard  was 
so  poor  and  biased  that  the  effort  was 
abandoned. 

As  time  went  on,  we  began  to  detect 
biases  in  the  deer  data  collected  at 
check  stations,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. The  number  of  successful  hunters 


who  would  voluntarily  stop  at  check 
stations  began  to  decline;  this  was 
especially  true  for  those  who  had  bucks 
with  small  antlers.  Too  many  coun- 
ties were  not  well  represented  in  the 
sample.  And  there  was  more  of  a ten- 
dency for  hunters  to  mail  in  their  deer 
kill  report  card  if  they  had  their  deer 
examined  at  a check  station  than  if  they 
did  not. 

So,  as  all  good  researchers  should,  we 
sought  ways  to  make  more  improve- 
ments. We  now  have  twenty-seven 
well-trained  and  tested  two-man  teams 
assigned  to  examine  deer  in  specific 
areas  of  the  state,  primarily  at  deer 
processing  plants.  Our  sample  has 


THE  WILD  RESOURCE  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  of  1982  gives  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians an  opportunity  to  actively  sup- 
port the  protection  and  management  of 
the  state’s  wealth  of  natural  resources. 
Modeled  after  the  “income  tax  check 
off  system”  used  successfully  by  19 
other  states,  Pennsylvania  taxpayers 
may  contribute  all  or  a portion  of  their 
income  tax  refund  to  protect  nongame 
wildlife  and  native  plants.  Much  more 
can  and  needs  to  be  done  to  protect 
our  natural  resources.  So,  when  you’re 
filling  out  your  tax  return,  look  for  the 
owl  and  “Do  Something  Wise.”  And  if 
an  income  tax  refund  is  not  due,  con- 
tributions may  still  be  made  directly  to 
the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 
P.O.  Box  2063,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 
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dramatically  improved  in  both  quantity 
and  in  quality.  In  1982  we  examined 
20,856  deer— 10,693  antlered  and 
10,163  antlerless. 

Now,  with  more  and  better  data, 
computer  eapability,  and  better  meth- 
ods of  calculating  populations  we  are 
in  the  best  position  ever  to  control  deer 
populations  by  legal  hunting. 

Carrying  Capacity 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  some 
biologists  were  trying  to  determine  the 
deer  carrying  capacity  of  various  types 
and  stages  of  forest  growth.  Most 
emphasis  was  placed  on  availability  of 
woody  browse  during  winter.  Biologists 
were  led  to  believe  that  if  they  knew  the 
pounds  of  available  browse  per  acre, 
they  could  predict  how  many  deer 
could  overwinter  on  that  area.  It  wasn’t 
that  simple.  There  was  just  too  many 
variables  — weather,  other  food,  deer 
habits,  etc.  These  fluetuations  led  to  the 
use  of  enclosures  where  the  most  impor- 
tant variables  could  be  controlled  — 
namely,  the  number  of  deer  and  acres. 


as  well  as  the  type  of  habitat.  Even 
here,  believe  it  or  not,  the  advice  of  the 
different  experts  was  widely  diverse. 
Some  predicted  it  would  take  10  aeres 
of  seedling/sapling  mixed  oak  forest  to 
feed  one  deer  year  round.  Others  said 
it  would  take  at  least  40  aeres.  We  all 
were  wrong.  It  turned  out  to  be  five 
acres. 

During  this  same  period  some  forest 
industry  people  were  expressing  great 
eoncern  about  our  deer  management 
program.  They  said  they  were  ready  to 
help  our  research  efforts  with  money  or 
material.  To  this  date  their  contribution 
is  still  the  same  — concern.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  organizations  have  contrib- 
uted handsomely  in  funding  deer  re- 
search at  Penn  State  University,  notably 
the  Mellons  and  the  Rockwells. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  our 
sister  ageney,  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources’  Bureau  of  Fores- 
try, has  been  very  eooperative  in  our 
deer  habitat  research  efforts,  both  in 
adviee  and  in  manpower.  Indeed, 
much  of  our  deer  carrying  capacity 


THE  CRIES  OF  “too  many  deer”  come  not  from  hunters,  but  rather  from  farmers,  foresters 
and  motorists. 
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studies  have  been  a combined  effort. 
More  recently,  the  Northeast  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station  has  initiated  carrying 
capacity  studies  in  cooperation  with  the 
Game  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources. 
These  efforts  indicate  there  is  finally  a 
real  commitment  to  deer  management 
on  a sound  basis,  i.e.,  the  ability  of 
habitat  to  support  deer  without  damage 
to  the  other  forest  resources. 

Another  phase  of  our  deer  habitat 
studies  had  to  do  with  measuring  the 
effect  of  good  diets  on  fawns  taken  from 
good  and  bad  range.  We  learned  that 
fawns  from  bad  range  grew  and  de- 
veloped almost  as  well  as  fawns  from 
good  range,  when  placed  on  similar 
good  diets.  In  yet  another  study,  we 
learned  that  the  quality  of  deer  on  bad 
range  improved  dramatically  when 
there  were  large  acorn  crops  and  mild 
winters. 

It  was  not  until  1979  that  we  felt  we 
had  enough  information  on  carrying 
capacity  to  use  it  as  the  basis  for  estab- 
lishing our  goals.  We  now  have  goals 
for  each  of  our  management  units 
(counties),  based  on  this  capacity  (with 
few  exceptions  such  as  Allegheny  and 
Delaware  counties).  The  system  is 


sound  and  it  works  quite  well. 

All  of  this  would  have  been  more 
difficult  had  it  not  been  for  the  third 
phase  of  our  original  mandate  — educa- 
tion of  the  public.  Notable  there  were 
the  efforts  of  the  Penn  State  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service.  With  assistance 
from  county  extension  agents,  their 
wildlife,  forestry,  and  public  affairs 
specialists,  cooperating  with  Game 
Commission  biologists,  conducted  pub- 
lic seminars  on  deer  management  in 
practically  every  county. 

Audiences  ranged  from  as  few  as  12 
to  over  400.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
effort  promoted  the  advance  of  deer 
management.  Many  believe  that  kind 
of  effort  should  have  been  continued. 
Can  it  be  that  old-fashioned  face  to  face 
contact  is  better  than  modern  media, 
even  for  today’s  children? 

So  much  for  one  man’s  odyssey  in 
deer  management  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  chronology’  that  follows  is  rec- 
ommended for  further  enlightenment. 

Knowing  the  past,  and  today’s  in- 
creasingly cooperative  efforts,  we  hope 
to  look  to  the  future  of  sound  manage- 
ment of  deer  and  other  forest  resources 
without  the  uninformed  cry  of  “too 
many  deer.” 


Milestones  in  Pennsylvania  Deer  Management 


1721  — Pennsylvania’s  first  Game  Law  enacted 
by  Sir  William  Keith,  governor  of  the  province. 
It  protected  deer  only — January  1 to  July  1 — fine 
20  shillings. 

1895  — Act  creating  the  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners. 

1897  — Salt  licks  for  killing  deer  and  hunting 
them  with  deer  hounds  first  forbidden. 

1907  — The  first  Pennsylvania  Buck  Law  was 
passed;  does  given  absolute  protection. 

1917  — The  first  camp  limit  for  deer  was  estab- 
lished; removed  in  1950. 

1923  — Landowners  given  right  to  kill  deer  for 
damage  to  crops. 

1923  — Game  Commission  given  authority  to 
establish  antlerless  deer  season.  First  antlerless 
season. 

1925  — First  law  permitting  farmers  to  retain 
deer  for  food  when  killed  because  of  damage  to 
crops. 


1925  — Cost  of  antlerless  deer  permit  reduced 
from  $5  to  $2. 

1925  — Deer  Law  amended  to  declare  a buck 
illegal  unless  it  has  2 or  more  points  to  one 
antler. 

1928  — First  state-wide  season  on  antlerless 
deer,  except  16  counties  closed.  (Minimum  weight 
50  lbs.  dressed.) 

1931  — First  open  season  on  both  buck  and  doe 
deer,  with  spike  bucks  only  protected. 

1939  — Cost  of  antlerless  deer  permits  reduced 
from  $2  to  $1. 

1945  — Law  on  tagging  big  game  amended  to 
require  immediate  tagging  of  deer  and  bears, 
instead  of  within  four  hours. 

1949  — Procedure  for  abrogation  of  antlerless 
deer  seasons  liberalized. 

1951  — Special  open  sea.son  authorized  for  hunt- 
ing deer  with  bows  and  arrows  exclusively,  under 
a special  $2  archery  license. 
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1951  — Abrogation  procedure  for  antlerless  deer 
season  eliminated. 

1951  — Special  antlerless  deer  season  author- 
ization given  Commission,  under  a county  quota 
system  (with  no  abrogation  permitted). 

1952  — Special  antlerless  deer  season  law 
amended  before  1951  Legislature  adjourned,  by 
increasing  the  license  fee  from  $1.10  to  $1.15  and 
by  providing  that  such  antlerless  deer  hunting 
licenses  shall  be  issued  solely  by  the  county 
treasurers  in  counties  where  such  deer  may  be 
hunted  and  killed. 

1953  — Bucks  declared  legal  only  with  2 or  more 
points  to  one  antler  or  spike  3 inches  or  longer. 

1956  — One  dollar  from  the  sale  of  every 
antlerless  deer  license  to  be  used  solely  for  cut- 
ting or  otherwise  removing  over-shadowing  tree 
growth,  to  produce  underbrush  sprouts  and  sap- 
lings for  deer  food  and  cover  on  game  land. 

1959  — Penalty  involving  an  illegal  deer  in 
closed  season,  second  offense,  increased  to  $200, 
plus  mandatory  loss  of  hunting  license  privileges 
for  three  years. 

1960  — Decisions  were  made  to  improve  the 
deer  management  system. 

1960  — A deer  management  policy  was  estab- 
lished. 

1961  — No  group  hunting  deer  together  shall 
consist  of  more  than  25  persons. 

1963  — Game  Commission  may  prescribe  type 
of  firearms  and  ammunition  or  bows  and  arrows 
to  be  used  in  any  area  of  the  state  in  the  interest 
of  public  safety  and  wildlife  management. 

1964  — Extended  (or  late  or  winter)  archery 
deer  season  started  in  certain  sections  of  the  state. 

1965  — Trophy  deer  records  program  estab- 
lished in  Pennsylvania  by  Game  Commission, 
using  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  scoring  system. 

1966  — Antlerless  deer  season  may  be  extended 
in  case  inclement  weather  prevents  desired  or 
adequate  harvest. 

1967  — All-time  record  antlered  deer  harvest 
— 78,268  reported  taken  by  hunters. 

1967  — First  statewide  extended  (or  late  or 
winter)  archery  deer  season. 

1968  — Antlerless  deer  season  may  be  extended 
in  case  of  inadequate  harvest. 

1968  — Carrying  capacity  studies  using  deer 
enclosures  were  initiated. 

1969  — Hunter  safety  training  mandatory 
before  youths  under  16  years  of  age  can  purchase 
license  to  hunt  deer  or  other  wildlife. 

1969  — Antlered  deer  season  to  open  annually 
on  Monday  following  Thanksgiving. 

1971  — The  White-Tailed  Deer  in  Pennsylvania 
published  by  the  Game  Commission. 

1973  — After  killing  and  tagging  deer,  it  is 
unlawful  to  remove  the  tag,  or  be  in  possession 
of  a deer  tag,  while  in  the  forests  and  fields  of 
Pennsylvania. 

1973  — Cost  of  antlerless  deer  license  increased 
to  $2.35. 


1973  — Compound  bow  legalized  for  hunting. 

1973  — Must  return  deer  harvest  card  to  Game 
Commission  within  five  days  of  taking  the 
animal. 

1974  — Flintlock  muzzleloader  deer  season 
established;  3-day  season,  confined  to  37  desig- 
nated state  game  lands.  License  fee  $3.25. 

1974  — Unlawful  to  hunt  deer  except  through 
the  use  of  a gun  propelling  one  all-lead  or  lead 
alloy  or  soft-nosed  or  expanding  bullet  or  ball 
(other  than  .25  caliber  or  smaller  rimfire). 

1975  — Unlawful  to  hunt  any  wild  bird  or  wild 
animal  except  deer  and  waterfowl  during  the 
regular  firearms  seasons  for  deer  (raccoons  may 
be  hunted  at  night). 

1975  — Antlerless  season  extended  one  day 
statewide. 

1976  — Unlawful,  while  hunting  deer,  to 
damage  trees  through  construction  or  use  of  tree 
stands,  platforms,  climbing  devices,  etc. 

1976  — Archery  and  muzzleloader  deer  licenses 
printed  as  gummed  stamps  to  be  pasted  onto 
regular  hunting  licenses. 

1976  — The  1960  deer  management  policy  was 
revised. 

1977  — New  winter  feeding  policy  adopted, 
stressing  population  control,  with  winter  feed- 
ing permitted  only  under  the  most  extreme  con- 
ditions. 

1978  — Additional  day  of  antlerless  deer  hunt- 
ing held  in  Allegheny  National  Forest  area. 

1979  — Flintlock  muzzleloader  deer  hunting 
permitted  statewide. 

1979  — Additional  day  of  antlerless  deer  hunt- 
ing in  11  northern  counties. 

1979  — Deer  management  system  improved  by 
incorporating  accrued  knowledge  of  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  forests. 

1980  — Deer  hunters  must  wear  at  least  100 
square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange  on  the  head, 
or  on  the  chest  and  back,  during  the  regular  fire- 
arms seasons. 

1981  — Deer  accidentally  killed  by  vehicles  on 
roads  may  be  picked  up  and  utilized  if  permit  is 
obtained  from  game  protector. 

1981  — Antlerless  deer  license  guaranteed  to 
disabled  resident  war  veteran  whose  disability  is 
service-incurred. 

1981  — Becord  reported  flintlock  harvest  — 
8,246. 

1982  — Mechanical  release  for  bow  used  in  deer 
hunting  legalized. 

1982  — Antlerless  license  guaranteed  to  land- 
owner  of  80  or  more  contiguous  acres  in  any  one 
county  who  agrees  to  keep  land  open  to  public 
hunting  and  trapping. 

1982  — All-time  record  reported  archery  har- 
vest — 7,264. 

1983  — Antlerless  season  extended  one  day  state- 
wide. 
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ALTHOUGH  WE  DON’T  ALWAYS  feel  like  it,  there  are  times  we  “get  up  with  the  birds’’— and 
even  “fly  off  to  work.” 


Words  by  Birds 

By  Nick  Kerlin 


WE  GET  UP  with  the  birds  and  fly  off 
off  to  work.  And  even  when  the 
weather  is  not  fit  for  a duck,  we  still  wonder 
why  the  bird-brained  old  coot  in  front  of  us 
doesn’t  drive  faster.  At  work,  our  boss,  who 
thinks  he’s  the  cock-of-the-walk  although 
everyone  else  knows  he’s  as  dumb  as  a 
dodo,  watches  us  like  a hawk.  We  chicken 
out  and  don’t  sneak  off  for  a round  of  golf, 
despite  the  chance  of  scoring  a birdie  or 
even  an  eagle.  Once  we  return  home  to  our 
roosts,  however,  we  feel  as  light  as  feathers 
and  happy  as  larks  before  going  off  to  bed 
— again  with  the  birds. 

It’s  amazing  how  many  expressions  we 
use  every  day  that  relate  to  birds.  Most 
have  become  so  commonplace  in  our  lan- 
guage that  we  seldom  stop  to  consider  their 
significance  or  origins. 

The  word  “cockpit”  originated  from  the 
confined  arena  in  which  birds  were  placed 
during  the  days  of  legal  cockfighting.  The 
feathered  crest  of  the  beaten  bird  would 
droop  when  it  was  defeated,  thus  the  origin 
of  the  word  “crestfallen”  or  humiliation. 

In  the  cocker  spaniel’s  name,  the  “cock” 
relates  to  the  use  of  this  hunting  breed  for 
finding  woodcock. 
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Stool  pigeon  had  its  beginning  during  the 
days  of  market  hunting  when  live  pigeons 
were  tied  to  tops  of  posts,  known  as  stools, 
to  decoy  in  other  birds.  The  word  soon  was 
used  to  describe  a traitor. 

“Going  on  a lark”  has  its  origin  in  yet 
another  type  of  hunting.  During  Shake- 
speare’s time,  larks  (open  field  birds  similar 
to  our  horned  larks)  were  noted  not  only  for 
their  beautiful  songs  but  also  as  excellent 
table  fare.  The  small  birds  were  difficult  to 
hunt  with  the  weapons  of  the  day,  so  nets 
were  used  to  capture  them  in  the  predawn 
as  they  began  feeding.  As  young  men  and 
women  often  participated  together  in  this 
sport,  the  activity  oftentimes  was  not  limited 
to  just  capturing  birds.  For  a while,  “lark- 
ing” was  the  rage  of  the  younger  set,  much 
as  are  many  of  today’s  fads. 

Many  expressions  are  derived  from  bird 
behavior  which  we  in  turn  use  to  describe 
human  traits.  People  might  parrot  (imitate) 
what  we  say,  chatter  like  magpies,  sound 
as  hoarse  as  a crow  or  even  talk  turkey. 
Mental  capabilities  are  also  suggested  in 
phrases.  People  may  be  egg-heads,  wise 
as  an  owl,  silly  as  a goose,  or  crazy  as  a 
loon. 
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We  use  examples  from  the  avian  world 
to  describe  colors.  We  can  purchase  paint 
that  is  robin-egg  blue,  eggshell  white,  car- 
dinal red,  or  as  black  as  a crow. 

In  culinary  usage  a person  can  eat  like 
a bird,  eat  crow,  or  even  cook  another’s 
goose. 

Many  bird-derived  expressions  are  used 
in  descriptions.  You  can  travel  as  the  crow 
flies  or  go  on  a wild  goose  chase.  You  can 
have  either  an  eagle  eye  or  a bird’s-eye 
view.  Items  may  be  as  soft  as  down,  dead 
as  a dodo,  free  as  a bird,  or  sweet  as  a 
nightingale.  You  can  even  be  downright 
chicken-hearted! 


Swki  in  SfU^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Opening  Shots  and  Parting  Lines,  by  Charley  Dickey,  Winchester  Press,  220  Old 
New  Brunswick  Road,  CN  1332,  Piscataway,  NJ  08854,  208  pp.,  $14.95.  Humor  and 
nostalgia  are  two  of  Charley’s  strongpoints,  and  a couple  of  titles— “Real  Men  Don’t  Wear 
Pantyhose,”  and  “Roughing  It  Means  No  Olives”— should  prove  the  point.  Maybe  the 
funniest  thing  is  how  Charley  can  inform  you  even  when  he’s  making  you  laugh.  More 
outdoor  writers— and  teachers— should  have  that  knack. 

Outdoor  Yarns  and  Outright  Lies,  by  Gene  Hill  and  Steve  Smith,  Stackpole  Books, 
Cameron  and  Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105, 183  pp.,  $12.95.  This  collection  of  53 
short  essays— some  of  which  have  appeared  previously  in  various  outdoor  publications 
— by  two  of  the  most  humorous  writers  in  the  outdoor  field  will  certainly  bring  smiles 
and  heartwarming  thoughts  of  seasons  past  to  the  housebound  sportsman. 


You’ve  got  a fiiend/ 
in  Pemisylvania  \ 

The  next  time  you  catch  yourself  using 
bird  expressions,  pause  a moment  to  con- 
sider their  origins  rather  than  just  rattling 
them  off  like  water  off  a duck’s  back. 


GAME  NEWS  Collectors,  Please  Note 

We  receive  numerous  requests  for  back  copies  of  GAME  NEWS.  We  are  usu- 
ally able  to  handle  these  if  they  are  for  issues  published  in  recent  years,  though 
we  must  charge  $1.00  per  copy  for  finding  them  in  the  warehouse  and  postage. 
However,  not  all  back  issues  are  available,  and  this  can  be  frustrating  to  persons 
trying  to  fill  out  their  collections. 

This  situation  has  bothered  GAME  NEWS  collector  Melvin  Lees  for  years.  He 
took  the  usual  course  of  haunting  flea  markets,  gun  shows,  etc.,  with  limited 
success.  The  basic  problem,  as  he  saw  it,  was  his  inability  to  reach  others  with 
similar  interests.  It  followed  that  the  solution  would  be  a clearing  house  for  serious 
collectors.  Therefore,  he  has  offered  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  Anyone  with  back 
issues  of  GAME  NEWS  to  trade  or  sell  should  send  him  a list;  include  your  name, 
address  and  phone  number.  Collectors  desiring  back  issues  should  send  a list 
of  the  copies  wanted,  along  with  a large  size  self  addressed  stamped  envelope. 
Mr.  Lees  says  there  will  be  no  charge  for  his  services  other  than  the  stamped 
envelope  needed  to  refer  you  to  a source,  if  known,  to  take  care  of  your  wants. 
His  address  is:  Melvin  Lees,  211  Prospect  Ave.,  Charleroi,  Pa.  15022.  Phone 
412-483-2954. 
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V 


GRAY  BOCK 

By  Charles  Fergus 


The  man  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  In  his  left  hand  he  held 
a fiberglass  bow,  strung  powerful 
enough  to  drive  an  arrow  through  the 
ribcage  of  a white-tailed  deer.  Three 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  crooked  the 
bowstring  and  tugged  slightly  at  the 
pent-up  force. 

The  sun  had  just  cleared  the  ridge. 
A breeze  rattled  the  leaves  of  the  oak 
the  man  leaned  against.  He  tried  to 
figure  out  which  way  the  breeze  was 
blowing,  but  it  was  sporadic  and  light 
and  he  couldn’t  tell. 

In  front  of  the  man,  a trail  angled  up 
the  mountain;  in  muddy  spots  were 
tracings  of  birds,  handlike  raccoon 
prints,  and  the  heart-shaped,  cloven 
tracks  of  deer.  The  man  had  chosen  his 
stand  so  the  sun  would  rise  behind  him 
and  shine  in  the  eyes  of  any  deer  using 
the  trail.  At  this  hour,  the  deer  were 
leaving  the  valley  farms.  They  had  fed 
in  the  fields  during  the  night,  and  now 
they  were  climbing  the  mountain  to 
bed  down  for  the  day. 

The  man’s  breath  jetted  white  and 
faded  in  the  breeze.  He  breathed 
through  his  mouth  because  it  was  quiet- 
est that  way,  with  no  nostril  drag  to 
hamper  his  hearing.  He  was  not  an 
especially  intelligent  man,  not  by  soci- 
ety’s standards,  but  he  knew  this  trick 
of  breathing,  and  he  knew  how  to  hunt. 
He  had  grown  up  on  a ramshackle  farm 
that  hugged  the  side  of  the  long  wooded 
mountain,  and  he  had  hunted  all  his 
life.  Among  his  people,  hunting  was  the 
most  elevating  thing  a man  could  do, 
the  most  admirable  if  he  did  it  success- 
fully. 

An  hour  passed.  The  breeze  steadied 
in  the  man’s  face.  This  satisfied  him, 
because  it  blew  from  the  trail  toward 
his  stand  and  would  not  take  his  scent 
to  the  deer.  He  sniffed  the  air  and 
wondered  if  he  might  smell  a buck 


before  seeing  it.  Each  of  the  six  bucks 
he’d  killed  had  a scent  — clinging, 
creamy,  sweet.  If  the  scent  were  a color, 
it  would  be  gray.  Gray  like  crusted  old 
snow,  or  river  ice  on  a cloudy  day,  or 
the  lime-covered  face  he  washed  every 
evening  when  he  came  up  from  the  pit. 

In  a way  he  was  glad  not  to  be  work- 
ing. He  and  twenty  other  men  had  been 
laid  off  their  jobs  in  the  lime  plant  a few 
weeks  earlier.  A sluggish  economy. 
Only  temporary.  Sign  up  for  food 
stamps,  but  don’t  worry,  we’ll  have  you 
back  on  the  job  in  a month.  The  man 
had  hunted  nearly  every  day  since  then, 
had  seen  deer  and  even  missed  a shot 
at  a buck.  But  this  was  his  first  morn- 
ing on  the  new  stand,  and  he  hoped  his 
luck  would  change,  because  he  wanted 
to  take  a deer  home  to  his  family. 

Gray  Scent 

He  sniffed,  still  thinking  about  the 
gray,  dead-buck  scent,  but  smelled  only 
oak  leaves  and  frost-burned  ferns.  He 
studied  woods,  rock  patches,  and  trail, 
and  was  ready  when  the  first  deer  ap- 
peared. 

It  was  a doe.  Big.  An  old  deer,  with- 
out a fawn.  Ears  switching,  it  climbed 
the  trail.  The  man  kept  still.  Slim- 
necked, graceful,  the  doe  sniffed  the  air 
and  came  on,  pausing  here  and  there 
to  nip  off  a low  bud.  The  man  felt  the 
tense,  waiting  power  of  the  bow  in  his 
hands.  Five  days  of  season  remained; 
if  he  had  not  killed  by  the  end  of  this 
week,  he  would  settle  for  a doe  — but 
until  then  he  would  wait  for  a buck. 

The  doe  trailed  off  his  vision  and  was 
gone.  The  man’s  feet  grew  cold  and  his 
fingers  numb,  and  he  fought  an  urge  to 
move.  He  looked  through  the  trees, 
which  frost  and  wind  and  rain  had 
begun  to  strip  of  leaves.  Across  the 
valley  stretched  another  mountain  like 
the  one  he  was  on;  the  far  mountain 
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was  a long,  blue  band,  and  behind  it 
showed  the  paler  ridge  of  another. 

He  looked  back  at  the  trail.  Some- 
thing had  moved:  he  looked  hard  and 
saw  a buck.  Three  antler  points  on  each 
side  of  its  rack,  drab  winter  coat, 
creamy  throat  patch,  small  spot  of 
black  on  the  side  of  its  chin.  The  buck’s 
neck  was  swollen,  a harbinger  of  the  rut 
to  come.  Head  low,  upper  lip  curling, 
the  6-point  sniffed  the  trail  where  the 
doe  had  passed. 

The  Killing  Spot 

The  man  pressed  his  feet  into  the 
leaves,  distributing  his  weight.  The 
buck  came  closer.  When  it  turned  to 
check  its  backtrail,  the  man  raised  the 
bow,  his  arms  pulling  apart  and  his 
shoulder  blades  falling  into  position  like 
the  tumblers  in  a lock,  imprisoning  the 
energy  of  the  draw.  He  looked  for  the 
imaginary  killing  spot  behind  the  buck’s 
front  leg. 

Then  he  saw  the  gray  buck. 

The  gray  buck  stood  beyond  and 
behind  the  first  deer.  Its  coat  was  pale, 
almost  white  against  the  brown  and 
coppery  leaves.  Five  white  tines  rose 
straight  from  each  antler  beam.  The 
deer’s  body  was  big  and  slabsided,  and 
its  eyes  stared  toward  the  man  and  the 
sun. 

The  first  buck  climbed  even  with  the 
man,  oblivious  to  him.  The  man  almost 
let  the  bowstring  roll  off  his  fingertips, 
but  he  held,  and  the  6-point  went  by. 

His  gaze  crept  back  to  the  gray  buck. 
Too  far  for  a shot.  His  arms  and  back 
strained  against  the  bow.  The  buck 
stood  for  perhaps  ten  seconds,  and  then 
it  lowered  its  head  by  degrees,  as  if  the 
weight  of  its  antlers  had  grown  too 
heavy  to  bear. 

The  man  relaxed  his  draw.  He  looked 
at  the  deer  in  wonder.  It  was  as  if  it  had 
stolen  up  in  a fog,  and  the  fog  had  sud- 
denly blown  clear  and  left  a gray  rem- 
nant. But  the  deer  was  no  ghost:  it  was 
the  biggest  buck  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  buck  raised  its  head  and  stared 
up  the  trail  where  the  6-point  had  gone. 
It  looked  at  the  man  again,  and  a 
tremor  ran  through  his  body. 


The  deer’s  head  dropped  once  more, 
only  to  jerk  up  a second  later.  This  was 
a deer’s  trick,  as  breathing  through  the 
mouth  was  a hunter’s  trick;  it  was  done 
to  let  a possibly  dangerous  object,  in 
this  case  the  man,  betray  itself  by 
changing  position.  But  the  man  stood 
still.  He  did  not  blink  or  move  his  eyes 
or  lower  his  bow.  His  breathing  was 
shallow  and  silent. 

The  gray  buck  stepped  through  the 
underbrush  and  was  gone. 

The  man  felt  as  if  a weight  had  been 
taken  off  his  shoulders.  He  took  a deep 
breath  and  let  it  escape.  He  decided  to 
give  the  deer  an  hour.  An  hour  to  bed 
down  and  lose  its  spookiness  and  have 
its  wariness  tempered  by  the  sun’s  faint 
warmth. 

While  he  waited,  he  examined  his 
bowstring  and  found  it  taut  and  sound. 
He  made  sure  his  bow  was  armed  with 
the  best  arrow  from  his  quiver.  He 
licked  his  fingers,  touched  them  to  the 
ground,  and  rubbed  dirt  over  his  cheeks 
and  forehead  to  darken  the  shadow  of 
burnt  cork  he  had  put  on  that  morning. 

An  hour  later,  he  left  his  stand  and 
started  climbing.  He  planned  to  hunt 
the  ridge,  looking  down  the  south  slope, 
hoping  to  spot  the  gray  buck  before  it 
saw  him.  He  thought  it  would  lie  a few 
yards  down  from  the  top,  where  it 
could  watch  the  bench  below. 

It  had  rained  the  day  before,  and  the 
man  went  quietly.  After  every  other 
step  he  halted,  bow  up  and  feet  in  place 
for  a shot.  Each  time,  he  studied  the 
slope  twice:  first,  for  a deer;  second,  for 
part  of  a deer  — a twitching  ear,  the 
crook  of  a pale  leg,  a black  muzzle. 
Once,  he  spotted  a white  stick  50  yards 
down  the  slope.  When  the  stick  moved, 
he  realized  it  was  an  antler  tine.  The 
rest  of  the  deer  materialized  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  focused  binoculars  on  it.  It 
was  the  6-point,  the  one  he  had  seen 
earlier,  chewing  its  cud.  The  man 
hunted  past. 
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He  hunted  perhaps  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  two  hours.  He  was  halfway  over 
a log,  foot  testing  the  leaves  on  the  other 
side,  when  the  snort  of  a deer  made  him 
freeze.  He  looked  ahead  on  the  ridge. 
It  was  the  gray  buck.  The  buck  stood 
20  yards  ahead,  looking  at  him. 

The  man’s  heart  knocked  up  wildly 
and  he  sucked  in  a breath.  He  heard 
squawks  from  a band  of  crows  and  felt 
his  shirt  sticking  to  his  back  — but 
remotely,  as  if  these  other  stimuli  were 
unconnected  to  the  reality  of  the  gray 
buck. 

Again,  the  deer  seemed  not  to  have 
identified  him  as  a man.  He  was  close 
enough  for  a shot,  but  he  knew  that  if 
he  so  much  as  lifted  a finger  the  buck 
would  be  gone.  He  waited  for  the  gray 
buck  to  move. 

The  deer’s  nostrils  flared,  and  it 
raised  its  tail.  It  snorted  and  stamped 
a forefoot.  It  took  one  jerky  step,  then 
another,  ready  to  bolt.  Keep  going,  the 
man  thought.  Give  me  ten  more  steps 
— just  ten  more.  His  gaze  flashed  ahead 
to  a small  pine.  The  tree  was  stunted 
and  spare,  but  it  would  give  him  the  in- 
stant he  needed. 

The  deer  sneaked  ahead.  It  cut  the 
distance  to  the  pine  in  half.  Another 
step,  another,  and  it  lowered  its  head 
and  passed  behind  the  pine.  In  one 
motion  the  man  drew  and  locked. 

The  gray  buck  angled  past  the  pine. 
The  man  twisted  at  the  waist,  keeping 
the  point  of  his  arrow  on  the  leading 
edge  of  the  buck’s  shoulder,  waiting, 
holding  his  breath,  slipping  the  string. 
The  shaft  flashed  through  the  light,  hit- 
ting high  on  the  deer’s  side.  The  gray 
buck  flinched,  gathered  its  legs,  and 
bounded  over  the  ridge,  the  laurel  rat- 
tling with  stones  and  dirt  kicked  by  its 
hooves.  The  ridge  fell  silent. 

The  man  lowered  the  bow.  With 
shaking  hands,  he  took  another  shaft 
from  the  quiver  and  nocked  it.  He 
waited.  He  waited  for  the  deer  to  drop 
and  die,  or  to  run  off  its  fright,  stop, 
and  stiffen.  The  air  had  grown  colder, 
and  the  man  put  down  his  bow  and 
warmed  his  hands  under  his  arms.  He 
began  to  daydream,  going  high  above 


THE  GRAY  BUCK  flinched,  gathered  its  legs 
and  bounded  over  the  ridge,  the  laurel  rattling 
with  stones  and  dirt  kicked  by  its  hooves. 


the  mountain  and  looking  down  on  its 
wooded  back,  on  himself  and  on  the 
gray  buck,  which,  in  his  mind,  had 
found  a place  to  die  on  the  slope  below. 

He  shook  off  the  dream,  picked  up 
his  bow,  and  started  to  trail. 

A few  yards  past  the  pine  he  found 
the  first  drop.  Farther  on  was  a stain 
like  spilled  paint.  It  was  not  the  pink, 
frothy  blood  of  a lung  shot.  It  was  deep 
red.  Maybe  the  heart,  thought  the  man. 
But  the  trail  went  on  too  long  to  be  the 
heart. 

Stained  Yellow  Leaves 

The  man  tracked  along  the  ridge  and 
down  through  a maple  grove,  where 
red  stained  the  fallen  yellow  leaves.  The 
drops  led  through  scrub  oaks  and  high- 
bush  huckleberries;  the  shrubs  were 
bloodied  only  on  one  side  of  the  path, 
so  the  man  knew  his  arrow  had  not 
passed  completely  through  the  buck. 

Step,  pause,  look,  again  and  again. 
He  searched  for  a patch  of  gray  or  a 
white  belly  turned  up  in  death,  tension 
mounting  as  the  blood  spots  grew 
scarcer. 

The  trail  descended  to  a spring, 
where  the  buck  had  taken  water. 
Where  the  sign  turned  back  up  the 
mountain,  the  man  found  part  of  his 
arrow.  The  shaft  had  broken  a few 
inches  back  from  the  head.  Blood 
stained  the  shaft  and  speckled  the 
fletching.  He  thought  the  arrow  might 
have  snapped  when  the  buck  brushed 
a tree. 
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The  man  increased  his  pace.  His  legs 
ached  and  his  breath  came  in  ragged 
gasps.  He  clambered  over  the  rocks  on 
the  ridge,  searching  for  the  tiny  red 
drops.  The  hunt’s  excitement  was  boil- 
ing down  to  a bitter  residue:  he 
acknowledged,  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  might  not  find  the  buck. 

He  tracked  through  the  leaves, 
following  the  drops,  losing  them,  deci- 
phering them,  absorbed  in  them. 

He  saw  the  antlers  first,  saw  their 
huge,  ascending  mass  as  the  deer  raised 
its  head.  The  buck  had  been  lying 
down,  and  it  struggled  to  its  feet.  Its 
coat  shimmered  like  foxfire.  It  stared  at 
the  man,  tail  between  its  legs,  the  big 
body  drawn  in  on  itself. 

The  man  drew.  The  bow  shook  and 
the  arrow  clattered  against  its  rest. 
When  the  man  released,  the  shaft  flew 
wild  and  shattered  against  a tree.  As  the 
man  grabbed  for  another  arrow,  a 
tremor  ran  through  the  gray  buck’s  legs. 
Its  forelegs  buckled,  then  its  hind  legs, 
the  bunched-up  muscles  trembling 
loose  as  it  slid  onto  its  side. 

No  Movement 

The  man’s  strength  seemed  to  drain 
through  his  legs  into  the  earth.  His 
hands  fell  to  his  sides,  and  he  closed  his 
eyes  for  a moment.  Then  he  walked  to 
the  buck.  Softly  he  touched  its  eye  with 
the  tip  of  his  bow.  There  was  no  move- 
ment. The  buck  was  dead. 

High  in  its  side  was  the  cut  his  arrow 
had  made.  In  the  shallow  furrows  be- 
tween its  ribs  the  blood  had  run  and 
dried  and  run  again.  He  touched  the 
gray  flank  and  felt  a pang  of  sorrow  — 


for  the  buck  and  for  himself,  one  dead, 
the  other  alone  with  death  on  the 
mountain. 

When  he  straightened,  the  terrain 
looked  strangely  familiar:  the  buck  had 
come  full  cirele,  back  to  the  morning 
stand  not  200  yards  from  the  trail 
where  he  had  first  seen  it.  He  drew  his 
knife.  With  practiced  hands  he  opened 
the  deer’s  belly.  Working,  he  caught  the 
downed  deer  scent,  the  sweet  gray 
scent,  the  essence  of  deer. 

He  freed  intestines,  paunch,  and 
liver.  Steam  rising  from  the  organs 
mingled  with  his  breath.  He  cut  around 
the  diaphragm  and  forced  his  hands  up 
through  the  buck’s  chest  cavity,  into  the 
neck.  His  free  hand  closed  around  the 
gullet  and  windpipe,  and  the  other 
sawed  them  free. 

A Chill  Down  Spine 

His  wrist  bumped  something  hard. 
Something  foreign  and  out  of  place. 
Curious,  he  found  the  object  with  his 
free  hand.  As  he  withdrew  it  he  knew 
what  it  was,  and  a chill  ran  down  his 
spine. 

He  drew  out  his  arrow.  He  held  the 
splintered  shaft  and  rotated  the  head, 
with  the  blood-covered  blade  he  had 
honed  to  perfection. 

He  realized  he  was  covered  with 
blood  — not  the  deer’s,  but  his  own. 
Blood  raced  down  his  forearm  and 
dripped  off  his  elbow.  The  drops  spat- 
tered the  gray  buck’s  side.  He  drew  his 
wrist  toward  him. 

The  vein  was  cut.  The  blood  flowed 
dark  red  and  steady,  in  synchrony  with 
the  clench  of  his  heart.  Below  the  vein 
an  artery  shone  pale  pink  and  complete, 
laden  with  his  life. 

He  blinked  sweat  from  his  eyes.  With 
his  sound  hand  he  closed  the  wound. 
He  bound  it  with  his  handkerchief, 
pulling  the  ends  tight  with  his  teeth, 
knotting  them,  stanching  the  blood. 
The  gray  smell  hung  heavy.  The  man 
rested,  holding  his  wrist.  He  sat  as  the 
shadows  lengthened,  as  the  air  grew 
cold  and  the  sweat  dried  on  him,  and 
then  he  stood  and  made  ready  for  the 
long  drag  home. 
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IN  ENGLISH  PROSE,  poetry,  and 
nursery  rhymes,  the  “robin”  or 
“robin  redbreast”  is  a common  protag- 
onist. Their  robin  is  a common  summer 
resident  throughout  the  English  coun- 
tryside. So  it  isn’t  surprising  that  when 
the  early  settlers  came  to  America,  they 
named  the  numerous  red-breasted  birds 
they  found  here,  robins.  Actually  the 
two  “robins”  are  quite  unlike.  Our 
robin’s  undersides  are  completely  brick- 
red  while  those  of  English  robins  are 
mostly  white  with  a reddish  stripe.  Our 
robins  lay  blue  eggs  in  a cup-shaped 
nest,  while  their  English  namesakes  lay 
white  eggs  in  tree  cavities.  And  our 
robin  is  about  twice  the  size  of  its  Eng- 
lish name-alike. 

Next  to  the  crow,  the  American  rob- 
ins are  probably  our  best-known  birds. 
We  don’t  choose  them  to  be  close 
friends,  they  choose  us.  They  pull 
worms  from  our  lawns;  eat  all  sorts  of 
insects  that  pester  us;  help  themselves 
to  our  cherries,  strawberries,  and  mul- 
berries; entertain  us  with  simple  but 
sweet  music,  and  build  their  nests  as 
close  to  our  homes  as  possible  . . . even 
over  a doorway  or  on  a window  sill. 
They  walk,  hop,  run  with  speed.  I 
never  work  in  my  garden,  water  the 
lawn,  wash  the  car,  even  read  in  the 
hammock,  but  they  are  about.  Usually 
they  are  quiet,  friendly,  dignified,  but 
should  the  neighbor’s  cat  trespass  on  my 
(or  their)  grass,  they  can  become  right- 
eously indignant,  scream  and  rage,  and 
send  the  intruder  off  the  premises,  often 
with  hair  missing.  But  their  ordinary 
songs  are  musical  and  cheerful;  the  rain 
song  is  a tender  crooning.  At  dusk  or 
dawn,  their  vesper  music  and  matins 
are  most  pleasant  — unless  you’re  a late 
sleeper. 

Like  their  English  cousins,  American 
robins  are  also  migratory.  By  mid- 
spring they  can  be  found  as  far  north 
as  a line  across  mid-Canada  and 
Alaska,  and  in  winter  they  range  south 
to  the  bottom  of  Mexico. 

The  Eastern  robin  is  the  best-known 
and  most  widely  spread.  It  is  found 
almost  anywhere  on  our  continent.  The 
Southern  robin  is  a smaller,  paler  bird 


The 

Eastern 

Robin 

Q 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


The  north  wind  doth  blow, 
And  we  shall  have  snow, 
And  what  will  poor  Robin  do  then. 

Poor  thing? 


that  inhabits  an  inland  area  from  south- 
ern Illinois  and  Maryland  to  northern 
Georgia  and  Mississippi.  The  North- 
west robin  is  much  like  the  Eastern  ex- 
cept that  it  is  darker  in  color;  it  breeds 
along  the  West  Coast  from  Alaska  to 
Washington.  The  Western  robin  is 
similar  in  size  but  paler  than  the  East- 
ern; it  is  found  through  the  West  and 
into  southern  Mexico.  The  black- 
backed  robin  is  much  like  Eastern  but 
darker;  it  breeds  in  Newfoundland.  The 
San  Lucas  robin  is  much  like  our  East- 
ern but  paler;  it’s  found  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

American  robins  are  classified  with 
those  sweet  singers  that  include  the  var- 
ied, wood,  hermit,  Sw’ainson,  and  gray- 
cheeked thrushes,  the  veery,  bluebird, 
and  solitaire.  The  robins  are  the  most 
numerous  and  the  biggest  of  all  the 
thrushes. 

Our  Eastern  robin  is  about  ten  inches 
long.  It  has  a black  head  with  a bit  of 
white  at  the  chin,  trimmed  with  black 
lines.  The  back  and  tail  are  gray-black 
except  for  the  outer  feathers  of  the  tail 
which  are  tipped  with  white.  The  en- 
tire breast  is  ruddy.  The  sexes  are  alike 
in  color;  the  female,  paler. 
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BOTH  PARENTS  make  scores  of  trips  daily  to 
provide  their  offspring  with  whatever  food  is 
available  at  the  moment— largely  earthworms 
in  May,  insects  in  June,  fruit  in  July. 

Eastern  robins  winter  in  the  deep 
South  and  in  migration  reach  the  lati- 
tude of  Pennsylvania  early  in  March. 
They  announce  their  arrival  along 
about  daybreak  with  song.  Like  the  cat- 
bird, towhee,  and  house  wren,  they 
make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
going  to  be  around  for  another  season. 
The  males  arrive  before  the  females, 
and  usually  both  sexes  return  to  the 
same  lot  or  orchard  where  they  were 
hatched  or  had  built  a nest  the  season 
before. 

At  my  summer  place  on  Lake  Erie, 
a pair  always  has  a sheltered  nest  atop 
the  concrete-block  column  supporting 
the  back  porch  roof.  Our  using  the  ad- 
jacent porch  swing  disturbs  her  for  only 
a day  or  two.  Another  pair  builds  on 
a similar  column  on  the  front  porch  or 
between  the  ‘antique  horns  of  a sable 
antelope  that  were  sent  by  a mission- 
ary from  the  African  state  that  was  then 
called  South  Rhodesia.  When  the  birds 
return  north,  they  construct  a nest  on 
top  of  the  one  from  last  year.  After  a 
third  one  has  served  its  purpose,  I take 
the  triple  structure  down  lest  during  the 
winter  the  wind  should  topple  it  and 
spread  the  debris  about. 


Nests  of  other  thrushes  differ  widely 
from  those  built  by  robins.  Due  to  the 
robin’s  greater  size,  its  nest  has  an  inner 
cup  4 inches  in  diameter,  while  that  of 
a gray-cheeked  thrush  is  but  2V2  inches. 
The  hermit  thrush  builds  on  the 
ground;  the  robin  has  a more  elevated 
site.  The  female  is  the  builder.  She 
begins  by  carrying  in  a variety  of 
debris:  sticks,  weed  stems,  cloth,  string, 
etc.  The  male  helps  haphazardly.  The 
summer  following  the  welcoming  home 
of  our  hostages  from  Iran,  robin  nests 
were  often  augmented  with  yellow  rib- 
bons that  hadn’t  been  taken  down  by 
the  compatriots  who  tied  them  to 
prominent  spots. 

The  female  crowds  the  collection 
together  into  the  limitation  of  the  site, 
and  then  she  turns  potter.  She  makes 
endless  trips  to  a stream  bank  and,  in 
swallow  fashion,  returns  carrying  in  her 
beak  quantities  of  clay.  If  rain  occurs, 
she  is  saved  many  flights  for  the  mois- 
ture will  make  it  possible  for  her  to 
secure  mud  closer  by.  The  clay  is 
fashioned  into  a bowl  that,  when  dry, 
is  anchored  securely.  This  potter’s  work 
couldn’t  be  confused  with  that  of  any 
other.  The  bowl  is  smooth  within  and 
rough  without.  The  rim  gets  much  at- 
tention; it  is  firm,  even,  and  smooth. 
She  uses  her  breast  and  wings  to  fashion 
the  circular  area  where  she,  the  eggs, 
and  later  the  young  should  be  comfort- 
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able.  While  the  clay  is  stUl  wet,  she  lines 
the  inside  of  the  bowl  with  fine  grasses 
which  she  presses  into  place.  She  must 
work  fast;  much  must  be  accomplished 
before  the  clay  hardens. 

After  a clutch  of  greenish-blue  eggs 
has  been  laid,  usually  four,  the  female 
takes  on  the  responsibility  of  their  incu- 
bation. All  this  is  not  as  solo  as  it  may 
seem,  for  the  male  is  constantly  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  as  watcher,  song- 
ster, maybe  adviser.  Incubation  takes 
from  12  to  14  days. 

The  young,  which  are  amazingly 
vulnerable  when  they  break  from  the 
shell,  grow  and  develop  so  rapidly  that 
in  two  weeks  they  are  well  feathered 
out  and  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  These 
days  of  growth  are  a time  of  intense 
activity,  as  both  parents  make  scores  of 
trips  to  provide  their  offspring  with 
whatever  food  is  available  at  the 
moment  — which  is  largely  a diet  of 
earthworms  in  May,  insects  in  June, 
and  fruit  in  July. 

As  soon  as  the  first  brood  is  out  of  the 
nest  and  safely  in  the  surrounding 
shrubbery  or  trees,  the  male  takes  over 
their  care  while  the  female  begins  a sec- 
ond household.  Depending  on  weather 
and  food  supply,  there  may  even  be  a 
third  round  of  nestlings. 

The  fledglings,  at  first,  shout  for 
food.  They  keep  their  sire  busy  finding 
victuals,  and  then,  guided  by  their 
cries,  finding  them.  Soon,  for  summer 
is  passing,  those  of  the  first  brood  learn 
to  pull  out  worms  and  discover  cater- 
pillars and  mulberries  for  themselves. 
By  the  time  this  happens,  they  are  on 
their  own.  And  it’s  high  time:  the  next 
quartet  is  ready  for  their  father’s 
attention. 

For  a bird  to  collect  a worm  takes  a 
bit  of  doing.  I never  know,  when  a 
robin  seriously  cocks  his  head  this  way 
and  that,  if  he  is  looking  for  a worm  or 
listening  to  one  wiggling  somewhere 
just  out  of  sight.  If  a robin  grabs  the  end 
of  a worm  and  gives  a hungry  jerk,  he’ll 
just  tear  off  a bit  and  the  rest  of  the 
worm  will  escape,  as  the  tail  is  an- 
chored in  the  tunnel.  But  if  a robin  with 
patience  holds  on  firmly  yet  unaggres- 


sively,  the  worm’s  muscles  will  ulti- 
mately tire  and  the  bird  can  smoothly 
pull  out  the  entire  luscious  morsel,  as 
young  robins  soon  learn. 

Thrushes  are  characterized  by  much- 
spotted  breast  patterns.  Young  robins 
always  have  spots  when  they  first 
feather  out,  and  this  fact  led  early  scien- 
tists to  suspect  they  were  thrushes. 
Later,  after  moulting,  the  solid  color  is 
carried  by  all  the  feathers;  the  spots 
disappear. 

One  doesn’t  realize  how  big  a robin 
is  until  he  is  at  the  feeder,  all  fluffed  up 
because  of  the  cold,  and  with  him  are 
chickadees,  nuthatches,  finches,  and 
titmice.  He’s  a very  live-and-let-live  sort 
and  lets  the  lesser  ones  eat  with  him. 

During  the  1981-1982  winter,  an  un- 
usually vicious  one,  robins  came  regu- 
larly to  my  feeder.  In  the  41  years  that 
the  tray  has  hung  to  my  study  window, 
this  was  the  first  time  robins  came  for 
a handout.  When  they  arrived  from  the 
South,  the  sod  was  still  frozen  solid. 
There  were  no  earthworms,  insects  or 
fruit.  I had  found  an  ancient  box  of 
cream  of  wheat  which  I mixed  with  fat 
rendered  from  a baked  ham.  I placed 
it  on  the  bird  tray,  and  the  robins  didn’t 
just  accept  it,  they  bolted  it!  And  even 
after  worms  were  available,  they  were 
always  waiting  to  be  fed  until  the 
feeder  was  taken  down  for  the  summer. 

Most  Dangerous  Period 

Robins  have  few  enemies.  The  most 
dangerous  period  is  when  the  young 
first  attempt  to  become  aerial,  when 
uncertain  flight  often  terminates  in  a 
tailspin.  Then  cats,  snakes,  weasels  and 
other  predators  find  the  living  is  easy. 
Thrushes,  generally,  are  victimized  by 
cowbirds,  but  I have  never  seen  their 
freckled  egg  in  a robin’s  nest.  Some 
birds  dig  a hole  in  the  floor  of  their  nest, 
roll  the  unwanted  egg  into  it,  and  cover 
it  up.  The  hard  base  of  a robin’s  nest 
wouldn’t  lend  itself  to  this  stratagem. 
I suspect  the  husky  robin,  finding  the 
interloper’s  egg  in  her  nursery,  simply 
lifts  it  up,  rolls  it  over  the  rim  of  the 
nest,  and  watches  it  shatter  on  the 
ground  below. 
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Filming  the  Hunt  at  Bear 
Meadow  Sunset 

By  Nancy  Marie  Brown 


The  hunter  crashes  out  of  the 
laurel,  a rifle  on  a sling  over  his 
shoulder.  He  pauses;  his  right  thumb 
hooks  the  sling  and  eases  the  weight  off 
his  collarbone.  He  cups  his  hand  to  his 
mouth.  “Ho-oh!”  he  hollers.  His  hand 
moves  up  to  tip  his  cap  brim  back.  He 
looks  down  the  valley.  To  his  left  and 
slightly  in  front,  he  can  see  the  back  of 
Dave’s  orange  vest.  Farther  on,  he  can 
just  make  out  Norman’s  orange  hat. 
He’s  standing  under  the  white  oak  at 
the  crossing.  “Ho-oh!  Fred  yells.  Dave 
answers,  “Ho-oh!” 

Fred  unhooks  his  thumb,  pulls  aside 
a maple-sapling  branch  and  steps 
through,  holding  it.  He  glances  over  his 
shoulder,  lets  the  branch  swing  back. 
George  Hornbein  and  Tom  Keiter  scut- 
tle around  him  on  either  side,  run 
ahead  10  feet,  and  turn.  Hornbein 
focuses  the  camera  on  the  slate  light  of 
Keiter’s  tape  recorder;  Keiter  thumbs 
the  switch  and  the  recorder  makes  a 
simultaneous  flash  and  bleat.  The 
camera  swings  toward  Fred,  and  he 
lifts  his  hand  to  his  mouth  again.  “Ho- 
oh!”  He  lowers  his  hat  brim  and  starts 
through  the  next  patch  of  laurel.  Horn- 
bein and  Keiter  let  him  catch  up,  then 
stay  parallel,  watching  him,  maneuver- 
ing the  15-pound  camera  and  the  four- 
foot-long  boom-microphone  through 
the  branches,  trying  not  to  trip. 

Dave  waves,  and  points  toward  the 
crossing.  Fred  and  the  camera  crew 
alter  course  to  meet  him.  “Right  down 
through  here’s  the  way  he  went.  And 
one  over  here.  Right  in  through  here.” 
“If  we  had  more  men,”  Fred  starts. 
“Right  up  here’s  a big  ledge.  We  put  one 
up  there  and  then  had  one  man  come 
in  across  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
just  stay  in  front  of  the  drive  goin’  up. 
From  what  I see,  they  was  headin’  this 


way.”  He  squats,  tugging  the  rifle  far- 
ther onto  his  back,  and  touches  his 
finger  to  an  imprint  in  the  mud.  Horn- 
bein crouches  near  him,  makes  the 
camera  zoom  in  on  his  finger.  “Rut  most 
of  ’em  look  like  they  was  last  night’s 
tracks.  So  that  means  they’re  probably 
still  in  here.”  He  stands  up.  “Ho-oh!  I 
didn’t  see  where  any  moved  yet.  I didn’t 
see  no  fresh  tracks.” 

Back  on  the  road,  Keiter,  Hornbein 
and  the  three  hunters  join  up  with  the 
folklorist,  Ken  Thigpen,  and  the  rest  of 
the  group.  The  men  stretch  their  legs 
in  the  back  of  the  pickup;  Keiter  drives 
while  Hornbein  keeps  the  camera  fo- 
cused. The  camp  members  discuss  the 
morning’s  hunt.  By  the  end  of  the  trip, 
they  have  what  Thigpen  terms  “a  ver- 
sion.” 

Hornbein,  Keiter,  and  Thigpen  are 
making  a documentary  film  about  a 
hunting  camp.  They  hope  to  have  it 
aired  on  public  television  this  fall. 
(WPSX  at  Penn  State  has  already  asked 
permission  to  show  it.)  Thigpen  is  a 
professor  of  folklore  at  Penn  State; 
Keiter  teaches  filmmaking  there.  Keiter 
and  Hornbein  are  partners  in  Filmspace 
— a State  College  production  studio 
that  makes  films  and  slide  shows  for 
corporations,  universities,  and  other 
institutions.  (Keiter  does  the  sound, 
Hornbein  does  the  picture.)  Filmspace 
lets  Keiter  and  Hornbein  own  the 
equipment  to  make  documentaries. 
Documentaries  do  not  turn  a profit. 

In  1982,  Hornbein  and  Thigpen 
formed  the  nonprofit  Documentary 
Resource  Center  (DRC)  “to  make  these 
kinds  of  films,”  Keiter  says.  “Ken’s  in- 
volvement,” he  explains,  “gives  the 
films  a structure  and  an  academic 
niche.  He  clarifies  the  purpose  of  the 
films  without  changing  our  way  of 
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making  them.”  The  DRC’s  first  film 
was  about  a salamander-eating  contest 
at  a fraternity;  in  the  works  are  films 
about  Pennsylvania  German  “pow- 
wowwers,”  and  a group  of  Mohawk  In- 
dians in  upstate  New  York.  “Buck 
Season  at  Bear  Meadow  Sunset”  was 
funded  by  the  National  Bifle  Associa- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on 
the  Arts,  and  shot  during  1982. 


THE  HUNTER  cups  his  hand  to  his  mouth. 
“Ho-oh!”  he  hollers.  He  looks  down  the  valley. 
He  can  see  Dave’s  orange  vest,  just  make  out 
Norman’s  orange  hat. 

“Being  a folklorist,  Ken  can  attach 
meaning  to  things  that  I don’t  see,” 
Keiter  says.  “We’re  not  looking  at  it  in 
the  same  way.” 

Bear  Meadow  Sunset  is  a log  cabin, 
second  oldest  camp  in  the  valley. 
Downstairs  is  a kitchen,  a long  plank 
table  with  benches,  a central  wood- 
stove,  antlers  on  the  walls.  Upstairs  are 
metal  bunks.  A noisy  generator  runs  the 
lights.  Evenings,  the  men  gather  to  the 
table  and  play  cards.  They  talk. 

“.  . . and  he  said,  ‘There  ought  to  be 
a buck  in  there.  Dale.’  And  so  I walked 
in  there,  and  this  buck,  he  stood  up  on 
his  front  legs  like  this”  — Dale  stretches 
his  arms  out  straight  — “and  he  looks  at 
me.  Been  hit  in  the  kidneys.  So  I shot 
him  right  there  through  the  neck”  — he 
reaches  over  and  touches  his  neighbor’s 
neck  below  the  jawbone  — “with  a 270. 


He  didn’t  move.  They  all  laughed,  they 
said,  ‘Dale  missed  him!’  But  he  just 
stood  there  and  bled  out  on  both  sides 
and  then  he  just  fell.” 

Keiter  notices  Norman,  in  the  corner, 
with  Thigpen  and  a small  group  of  men 
around  him.  He  extends  the  boom- 
microphone  a few  feet  and  nods  to 
Hornbein.  Hornbein  swings  the  camera 
away  from  Dale  and  focuses  on  Nor- 
man. “.  . . and  then  Dick  would  go 
ahead  of  me.  We  walked  into  a buck 
and  five  doe.  And  Dick  says  — this  was 
Sunday  — he  says,  ‘Men,  we’re  not 
gonna  see  no  buck  come  Monday.’  And 
we  didn’t.  I hunted  thirty-four  years 
before  I got  my  first  buck.  And  I got  it. 

. . . It’s  nice  in  there,  though.  It’s  nice 
in  there.  I don’t  know.  I killed  all  the 
buck  I want  to  kill,  I don’t  want  to  kill 
any  more  buck.  I will,  though,  to  keep 
the  camp  from  being  skunked.  But.” 

“So  keeping  the  camp  going  is  more 
important  than  getting  a buck?”  Thig- 
pen asks. 

“Right,  right.”  Norman  answers.  “I 
think  so.  It  gives  the  younger  genera- 
tion, you  know,  something  to  look  for- 
ward to.  No,  we’ve  had  some  good 
times.” 

The  filming  at  Bear  Meadow  Sunset 
came  out  of  a discussion  Thigpen  had 
with  the  mason  laying  up  his  new 
woodstove  chimney.  “I  told  him  that  I 
was  interested  in  local  culture,  local  his- 
tory, how  people  preserve  their  past 
through  folklore.  I used  the  word  ‘folk- 
lore’ first,”  Thigpen  says.  ‘“If  you  really 
want  to  see  some  good  folklore,’  the 
mason  told  me,  ‘come  out  to  this  hunt- 
ing camp.’  They  do  things  in  a eertain 
way,  he  said  — for  lack  of  a better  word, 
‘traditionally.’ 

“The  deer  drive,  for  instance.  It’s  a 
ritual.  They  go  out  in  a group,  they 
have  roles:  drivers,  standers,  flankers 
who  pull  around  to  keep  the  deer  from 
escaping  through  the  sides.  Someone 
who’s  wild  and  rowdy  during  the  eve- 
ning card  game  is  given  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  hunt  and  becomes  totally 
serious  the  next  day.  He  has  to  be  safe 
and  efficient.  You  can  see  this  in  the 
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film,  the  dramatic  personality  shifts. 
They’re  not  the  same  people  all  the 
time. 

“They  see  it  like  a military  opera- 
tion—I’m  using  these  terms,  I don’t 
think  they  would.  They  consider  this 
the  right  way  to  hunt,  the  most  efficient 
way.  But  nobody  in  the  camp  has  killed 
a buck  for  the  last  two  seasons.  It  mat- 
ters if  they  get  deer,  but  it  matters  more 
that  they  go  through  the  actions.  Re- 
peated actions  with  meaning,  folklorists 
call  ‘ritual.’  If  you  want  to  be  roman- 
tic about  it,  and  I guess  I’m  supposed 
to  be,  it’s  a reenactment  of  a heroic 
age.’’ 

Dick  stands  on  the  porch  of  the 
camp,  in  his  shirtsleeves,  looking  out 
into  the  fog.  It’s  morning.  The 
temperature  is  42.  Now  and  then  he 
glances  at  the  camera  on  Hornbein’s 
shoulder.  Keiter  asks  him  a question. 
“Well,  I started  hunting  right  after  I 
came  out  of  the  war,  in  1946.  Hunted 
every  year  since  that  time.  Never  missed 
a year.  ...  I probably  don’t  have  too 
many  years  to  go.”  He  gives  a little 
laugh,  looks  at  the  camera,  then  back 
out  toward  the  woods.  Hornbein  moves 
around  to  the  other  corner  of  the  porch 
to  get  a better  angle  on  him.  “We  don’t 
have  the  young  men  who  are  really 
interested  in  the  drive  anymore,  and 
that’s  probably  because  there’s  less 
game  here  now.  It  just  isn’t  interesting. 
We  used  to  see  fifty  to  sixty  deer  in  a 
week,  and  that’s  not  counting  seeing  the 
same  ones  twice.” 

A shot.  Dick  looks  hard  toward  the 
sound.  “That  might  be  blood,”  he  says, 
“but  who  knows.  . . . 

“These  people  up  here  at  the  camp, 
they  hunt  real  hard,  but  there’s  no 


acorns  or  nothing.  You  don’t  have  any 
acorns,  you  don’t  have  the  deer.  It’s 
Mother  Nature  that  fixed  us.  You  might 
find  a few  little  does  wandering  around 
looking  for  a buck.  ...”  He  laughs. 
“You  just  ain’t  got  the  bucks  no  more.” 

“It’s  a different  type  of  documentary 
than  the  television  news  kind,”  Keiter 
explains.  “For  one  thing,  you’re  work- 
ing under  the  worst  possible  lighting 
and  sound  conditions.  You  build 
drama.  You  wait  for  the  moments  to 
happen  and  make  sure  you  get  them  on 
film.  Everything  is  subtle.  There’s  no 
narrator;  the  people  tell  the  story  them- 
selves. The  rhythm  and  pace  of  their 
lives  dictate  the  rhythm  and  pace  of  the 
film.  That’s  partly  how  the  film  com- 
municates. It’s  a portrait.” 

(Dale  sits  in  the  easy  chair,  in  his 
orange  hat  and  red  vest,  looking  at  his 
hands.  Norman  is  on  the  couch  next  to 
him,  asleep,  the  quilt  pulled  up  to  his 
chin,  his  tattooed  forearms  flung  out 
around  his  head.  Morning  light  falls  on 
him  from  the  window.) 

“The  whole  process  of  this  type  of 
filmmaking,”  Keiter  continues,  “is  to 
establish  a trust  relationship.  If  you 
blow  that,  you  can’t  make  an  honest 
film.  We  won’t  make  an  exploitative 
film.  It  has  to  be  accurate. 

“We  can’t  pretend  not  to  use  some  of 
the  same  techniques  you’d  use  to  ma- 
nipulate in  a film  — such  as  taking 
scenes  out  of  context,  or  dubbing  in 
sound,  or  cutting  out  the  questions  w'e 
ask  to  get  them  to  talk  about  them- 
selves—but  I think  our  intentions  are 
good.  At  Bear  Meadow  Sunset,  we’re 
making  a film  to  show  people  what  a 
hunting  camp  is  like.  The  film  might 
be  used  by  both  pro-hunting  and  anti- 
hunting groups  equally  well  — if  they 


GAME  NEWS  Price  Increase 

Effective  with  the  July  1984  issue,  the  subscription  price  of  GAME  NEWS 
will  be  $6  per  year  or  $16.50  for  three  years.  Cost  of  single  issue  will  be 
60  cents.  We  regret  these  increases,  but  they  are  made  necessary  by  rising 
costs. 
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NOBODY  IN  THE  CAMP  has  killed  a buck  for 
the  last  two  seasons.  It  matters  if  they  get 
deer,  but  it  matters  more  that  they  go  through 
the  actions.  Repeated  actions  with  meaning, 
folklorists  call  “ritual.” 


want  to  use  it.” 

(Norman  and  Dale  stand  at  the 
kitchen  window.  Norman  points  out- 
side. “See,  there  he  is.  It’s  the  little  gray 
one.  And  now  that  red  squirrel’s  gonna 
come  and  push  him  out.” 

“Looks  like  the  gray  one’s  scared  of 
him,”  Dale  says.) 

“It’s  folklore  I’m  interested  in,  but  if 
you’re  looking  for  folktales,”  Thigpen 
says,  “you  won’t  find  them.  That’s  ex- 
actly the  point  of  the  film.  What  we’ve 
got  on  film  is  not  a catalog  of  folktales, 
but  a portrait  of  people  who  are  per- 
forming stories  and  non-stories.  Stories 
and  silences.  We’re  documenting  a re- 
gional culture.  Grocery  store  clerks  tell 
the  same  kinds  of  jokes,  but  these  hunt- 
ers fit  what  scholars  call  the  ‘folk  type.’ 
They’re  a rural,  close-knit,  males-only 
group.  We’re  showing  the  natural  con- 
text in  which  folktales  are  told. 

“Mostly  what  they  do  at  camp  is  sit 
around  and  talk.  They  don’t  wait  for 
someone  to  tell  a story,  and  if  you  ask 
them  to  tell  one,  they’re  stumped.  They 
have  to  lead  into  it.  Murph  — his  real 
name  is  Norman  — will  set  up  a story  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  leading  the  conver- 
sation onto  the  proper  subject,  for  a 
story  that  is  only  two  sentences  long. 
He’s  not  aware  he’s  doing  it,  or  won’t 
tell  you  if  he  is. 

“Dale,  the  oldest  member  of  the 


camp,  tells  different  kinds  of  tales. 
History.  What  ‘really’  happened.  He 
doesn’t  like  to  fooj  around  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  men.  He  doesn’t  tell 
jokes.  They’ll  defer  to  him  — he  used  to 
be  the  hunt  captain,  but  now  he’s  too 
old  — about  things  like  where  the  beaver 
dam  used  to  be,  where  the  dinkey 
tracks  for  the  old  logging  rail  came 
through. 

“What  they  talk  about  is  what’s  going 
on  at  the  time:  hunting,  caring  for  the 
equipment,  tending  the  fire.  They 
blend  together  what  happened  today 
with  tales  they  tell  year  after  year.  They 
go  out  on  a hunt  and  by  the  time  they 
get  back  in  the  evening,  they  have  a 
version  of  it.  The  narrative  is  so  fluid 
that  when  it  jumps  from  personal 
experience  into  legend,  sometimes  you 
can’t  tell  the  two  apart. 

“It’s  what  I call  the  epic  process: 
blending  the  mythic  past  with  the  just- 
experienced  present.  You  have  it  in 
Beowulf,  in  the  part  where  they  talk 
about  hunting  the  monster  Grendel  and 
add  in  stories  about  famous  heroes  like 
Sigmund  the  dragon-slayer.  Beowulf 
was  written  at  least  a thousand  years 
ago.” 

In  the  film  studio,  three  reels  of 
tape  — two  soundtracks  and  the  picture 
— unwind  from  the  left  side  of  the 
editing  machine.  They  are  funneled 
past  the  projector  and  picked  up  by 
three  reels  on  the  right.  The  film  plays 
on  a TV  screen,  red  numbers  below 
ticking  off  the  seconds.  “Buck  Season  at 
Bear  Meadow  Sunset”  is  almost  fin- 
ished: It  is  thirty  minutes  long;  each 
minute  took  twenty-five  hours  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  screen  goes  blank.  “What  do  you 
think  of  the  ending?”  Hornbein  asks. 
His  voice  is  soft  and  slow. 

“When  Dale  is  looking  out  through 
the  trees  — that’s  when  it  should  end,” 
says  his  friend,  a hunter.  “Everything 
after  that  is  kind  of  gimmicky.” 

“That  is  where  it  ends,  sort  of.  The 
rest  we’ll  print  the  credits  over,  and  you 
won’t  really  notice  what’s  going  on  in 
the  background.” 
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“That  band  of  trees,  though,  and  his 
white  beard  — that’s  beautiful.” 

“But  you’re  right.  I kind  of  prefer 
films  that  don’t  have  two  endings,  and 
it  does  this  way.”  Hornbein  rewinds  to 
the  last  drive.  Dale  is  standing  by  a 
tree  — white  beard,  red  vest,  orange 
hat,  rifle  held  loosely  in  his  hands.  The 
camera  pulls  in  close,  looks  over  his 
shoulder.  The  trees  are  thin,  black 
phantoms  fading  into  the  gray  of  the 
sky  and  the  gray  of  twigs  and  brush. 
Nothing  moves.  A shot  rings  out. 

“What  about  that  shot?”  the  hunter 
asks. 

Hornbein  stops  the  film.  “What 
about  it?” 

“It  was  faked,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Not  exactly.  It  was  recorded  at 
another  time  and  added  in  here.”  Horn- 
bein winds  the  film  back;  the  shot 
cracks  again. 

“It  sounds  too  close,  and  the  guy 
doesn’t  react  to  it.” 

“We  could  make  it  sound  farther 
away.”  He  rewinds,  turns  down  the  vol- 
ume, lets  the  scene  play  through. 

“That’s  better  — if  you  need  it  at  all.” 

“Well,  I think  we  do.”  The  film  plays 
on;  (“We  was  in  here  huntin’  all  week, 
and  Murph  was  telling  jokes.  Boy,  he’d 
tell  jokes  all  the  time.  We  couldn’t  even 
remember  ’em  so  we’d  just  give  ’em 
numbers.  . . .”) 

“The  shot’s  a promise,  a hope  for  the 
future.”  Hornbein  turns  the  sound  off, 
and  the  picture  runs  through;  close-ups 
of  the  old  photos  on  the  walls;  and 
finally,  a young  camp  member  putting 
his  suitcase  in  the  car.  “Maybe  they  did 
get  a buck  this  year.  The  shot  leaves  the 
question  up  in  the  air.  . . . But  it’s  easy 
to  intellectualize  and  say  how  it  works 


Dutch  Country  Bluebirds,  by  Ned  Smith,  is  the 
second  feature  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
series  of  fine  art  prints  being  offered  through 
the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program. 
The  sale  of  this  limited  edition  of  600  signed 
and  numbered  collector-quality  prints  will  be 
used  to  support  nongame  research  and  man- 
agement programs,  including  bald  eagle, 
osprey  and  river  otter  reintroduction  projects. 
Delivered  prices  for  the  15  x 22V2  prints  are 
$125,  $225.50  framed,  payable  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 


as  a symbol.  It  guess  I have  to  ask,  does 
it  work  dramatically?” 

“I  think  it  should  end  with  Dale  look- 
ing out  through  the  woods  and  no 
shot,”  the  hunter  says.  “That’s  the  way 
it  happens  most  of  the  time.” 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

ne  devil  never  yet  asked  his  victims  to  take  a walk  with  him. 

—John  Burroughs 
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GOV.  THORNBURGH,  above,  watches  as  Mrs. 
Thornburgh  congratulates  Jon.  Right,  HE 
Coordinator  Jim  Filkosky  presents  framed 
patch  and  1,000,000th  Hunter  Education  card 
to  the  happy  youngster  as  the  governor  looks 
on.  Jon  and  his  parents,  below,  are  flanked 
by  DGP  Dick  Anderson  and  Jon’s  instructor, 
Neil  Angst. 
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EDUCATION  STUDENT 

TON  DAVID  OLDENWELDER,  12,  of  Northampton,  is 
J the  one  millionth  person  to  successfully  complete  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  s hunter  education  program.  The  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Oldenwelder,  Jon  was  honored  hy  Governor 

IDick  Thornburgh  during  ceremonies  at  the  29th  Annual  Eastern 
Sports  and  Outdoor  Show  in  February.  The  governor  presented  an 
engraved  plaque  and  other  memorabilia  to  Jon.  The  youngster  also 
received  an  engraved  22-caliber  rifle,  courtesy  of  Marlin  Firearms 
Company. 

Participating  with  the  governor  were  Senator  Jeanette  Reibman, 
in  whose  district  Jon  resides,  PGC  Executive  Director  Peter  S.  Dun- 
can, and  Hunter  Education  Coordinator  Jim  Filkosky. 

Jon,  a 7th  grade  student  at  Northampton  Junior  High,  last  fall 
was  graduated  from  the  hunter  education  program  conducted  by 
the  East  Bath  Rod  ir  Gun  Club,  under  the  supervision  of  DGP 
Dick  Anderson.  The  club,  representative  of  hundreds  involved  in 
hunter  education,  also  was  recognized  during  the  ceremonies. 


’C  Director  Peter  Duncan 
’fiinds  Jon  of  the  responsi- 
Sity  which  goes  with  his 
I'V  gun,  as  Sen.  Reibman 
111  Gov.  Thornburgh  look 
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Sorry,  Charley 

ERIE  COUNTY  —I  arrested  a per- 
son this  past  waterfowl  season  who 
tried  to  convince  me  he  had  killed  a 
snow  goose.  A swan  by  any  other  name, 
however,  is  still  a swan  and  he  was 
guilty. —DGP  Andy  Martin,  Erie. 


It’s  Jack  Webb! 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY -As  happens 
many  times,  a telephone  caller  listened 
to  my  answering  machine  but  hung  up 
without  leaving  a message.  In  one  in- 
stance my  phone  rang  just  as  I got  to 
my  office.  I answered  the  phone,  iden- 
tified myself  and  was  then  told  by  a 
somewhat  taken  aback  woman  that  I 
wasn’t  the  taped  message  she  had  heard 
just  a few  minutes  earlier.  Pleased  that 
some  people  could  tell  the  difference 
between  the  real  me  and  the  Memorex 
version,  I asked  the  lady  how  I could 
help  her.  She  said  she  had  just  called 
back  so  her  son  could  listen  to  my 
answering  machine.  She  thought  it 
sounded  just  like  “Dragnet.”  Maybe  I 
should  change  my  recorded  message  to 
one  asking  the  caller  to  leave  his  name, 
telephone  number  and  “just  the  facts.” 
— DGP  Skip  Littwin,  Hummelstown. 


Help  From  The  Sky 

Just  before  buck  season,  a light  plane 
crashed  on  the  farm  of  Garl  Harbold. 
The  heavy  rains  which  followed  pre- 
vented the  immediate  removal  of  the 
wreckage.  A few  days  later  Garl  ob- 
served a “chopper  over  the  crash  site 
and  “something”  moving  around  the 
plane.  A closer  look  revealed  the  some- 
thing was  a buck.  Garl  got  his  gun  and 
went  after  the  deer,  which  he  later 
learned  was  already  wounded.  The 
buck  eluded  Garl  for  some  time  but  he 
finally  bagged  it.  Now,  Carl  is  sub- 
jected to  friendly  ribbing  about  get- 
ting his  deer  with  help  from  above.  — 
Retired  Executive  Director  Glenn  L. 
Bowers,  Dillsburg. 

The  Real  McCoy 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY -]ust  when 
I was  beginning  to  think  there  were  no 
true  sportsmen  left,  I met  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  told  me  he  saw  a sow 
bear  with  a small  cub  while  bear  hunt- 
ing. He  went  on  to  say  that  he  didn’t 
shoot  because  he  thought  the  cub  was 
too  small  to  make  it  on  its  own.  Al- 
though I don’t  know  your  name,  I do 
know  you’re  a sportsman  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  I’m  glad  I had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you.  — DGP 
Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Benton. 

Pleasant  Change 

VENANGO  COUNTY -After  being 
told  to  expect  a lot  of  illegal  activity 
here,  I almost  came  to  expect  it.  But  in 
my  district  this  past  year  illegal  activ- 
ity decreased  and,  even  more  aston- 
ishing, people  paid  their  fines  more 
promptly  than  in  any  of  my  nine  other 
hunting  seasons  as  a game  protector.  — 
DGP  Len  Hribar,  Seneca. 
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Cooperation 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -Glen  Reakes 
and  Kyle  Welsh,  a young  friend  of 
Sugarloaf,  went  hunting  during  the 
flintlock  season.  They  intended  to  take 
turns  using  the  same  rifle.  Glen,  hav- 
ing gotten  four  deer  in  previous  seasons 
with  the  muzzleloader,  put  Kyle  on 
stand  and  began  driving  out  a small 
woodlot.  He  soon  heard  a shot.  Within 
minutes,  he  came  to  a shaking  Kyle, 
saw  the  deer  he  had  just  shot  and  con- 
gratulated him.  All  Kyle  could  ner- 
vously say  was,  “What  do  we  do  now?” 
Glen  helped  with  the  field-dressing 
chores  and  was  helping  Kyle  drag  the 
deer  out  when  another  one  jumped  out 
of  some  small  pines  and  Glen  made  a 
clean  killing  neck  shot.  Two  for  two!  — 
DGP  Robert  W.  Nolf,  Gonyngham. 

You’ll  Hear  It  Here  First 

My  favorite  winter  activities  include 
building  and  maintaining  bird  feeding 
stations  and  experimenting  with  various 
seed  mixtures.  These  provide  me  with 
a “living  Ghristmas  card”  in  my  back- 
yard all  winter  long.  This  past  year,  I 
attracted  19  species  of  songbirds,  a 
Gooper’s  hawk  (which  dined  on  the 
songbirds),  and  a red  squirrel.  And  one 
night  I looked  out  the  window  and  saw 
an  opossum  eating  sunflower  seeds.  If 
one  of  those  things  ever  flies  off.  I’ll 
really  have  a Field  Note.  — LMO  B.  K. 
Ray,  Sr.  Rockwood. 

Glad  to  Help 

Fred  Morocco  was  full  of  praise  for 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  bear  check  station  at  the 
training  school.  Fred  hit  a bear  but  lost 
the  trail  because  there  was  no  snow 
for  tracking.  An  unknown  sportsman 
located  the  bear  for  him,  however,  and 
four  other  men,  whom  he  did  not 
know,  gave  up  their  hunting  time  to 
help  him  drag  the  bear  to  his  vehicle. 
This  story  was  welcome,  especially  at 
a time  when  we  hear  so  many  com- 
plaints about  hunters. — LMO  R.  B. 
Belding,  Waynesburg. 


Where  Does  a Bull  Sleep? 

FOREST  COUNTY -I  had  to  go  see 
one  of  our  local  residents  about  his  dog’s 
loud  barking  during  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning.  This  type  of  complaint  is 
often  caused  when  a bear  visits  a bird 
feeder  dog  dish.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, the  dog  was  barking  at  a big 
“whiteface”  bull.  The  dog  owner  said 
he  had  no  idea  where  the  bull  came 
from  but  he  gave  it  full  control  of  his 
yard.— DGP  Alfred  N.  Pedder,  Mari- 
enville. 


And  a Bear  For  Mom 

LYCOMING  COUNTY -I  spent 
this  past  December  24  retrieving  a cub 
from  a hardwood  tree  in  the  middle  of 
a field  where  it  apparently  had  decided 
to  hibernate  — on  a day  when  the  wind- 
chill  factor  was  - 40°.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  some  mighty  fine  people,  the 
bear  was  finally  removed,  tagged  and 
transported  to  my  home.  It  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  drugs  and  immediately 
escaped  from  the  cage  inside  my  home 
and  sent  my  mother-in-law  scrambling 
for  the  “second  deck”  with  the  grand- 
children in  tow.  The  bear  was  recap- 
tured, drugged,  tagged  and  placed  in 
a hastily  constructed  den  outside,  where 
it  is,  at  this  writing,  sound  asleep.  As 
my  mother-in-law  said,  “It’s  not  every- 
one who  has  a live  Ghristmas  bear  in 
their  house  on  Ghristmas  Eve.”  Here’s 
your  Field  Note,  Minerva!  — DGP  Dan 
Marks,  Williamsport. 
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Action  Speaks  Louder 

BLAIR  COUNTY  —During  a road 
check  on  the  last  day  of  antlered  deer 
season,  we  were  hearing  the  same  old 
routine  about  the  lack  of  deer  because 
of  past  doe  seasons,  and  how  the  Game 
Commission  was  giving  in  to  insurance 
companies,  foresters,  and  farmers,  etc. 
Much  of  that  conversation  was  quieted, 
however,  when  a large  buck  walked 
right  through  the  road  check  in  front 
of  many  hunters.  This  buek  did  every- 
thing but  thumb  his  nose  at  the  luck- 
less hunters  who  could  only  stand  by 
and  watch.  — DGP  Larry  Harshaw, 
Hollidaysburg. 


It  Sure  Was 

BEAVER  COUNTY -About  8:30  on 
the  first  morning  of  the  bear  season,  an 
individual  brought  a bear  to  the  Yellow 
Creek  check  station  for  tagging.  He 
had  shot  the  bear,  which  weighed 
295  pounds  field-dressed,  at  7:06  a.m. 
Naturally,  he  was  elated.  He  told  us 
that,  at  the  last  minute,  his  friends 
called  and  told  him  they  had  no  room 
for  him  to  go  with  them  to  the  central 
part  of  the  state.  He  had  started  out  to 
locate  a place  to  hunt  on  his  own,  no- 
ticed about  twenty  cars  parked  along 
the  road  and  decided  “this  must  be  the 
place.”  I wonder  if  any  of  his  friends 
shot  a bear.  — DGP  G.  T.  Szilvasi,  Mid- 
land. 


Just  Testing,  Folks 

BRADEORD.  COUNTY -On  the 
last  day  of  the  past  antlerless  season,  I 
received  a report  about  a deer  running 
into  the  side  of  a truck.  The  driver, 
Bucky  Smith,  said  the  deer  had  col- 
lapsed in  an  old  field.  This  particular 
field  is  a good  place  to  see  game,  but 
since  it  is  in  the  borough  of  Troy,  hunt- 
ing is  not  permitted.  I met  Bucky  and 
we  found  the  deer  still  alive.  I had  to 
shoot  the  deer,  and  after  I did  a lady 
yelled  from  one  of  the  houses,  “Hey,  get 
out  of  there,  you’re  not  allowed  to  hunt 
this  close  to  houses.”  And  then  a man 
came  running  out  of  the  house  next 
door  and  yelled,  “I’m  ealling  the  game 
protector.”  Well,  I finally  got  things 
straightened  out,  but  I’m  glad  to  see  the 
SPORT  program  is  alive  and  well  in 
Troy.  — DGP  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY -Shore 
and  water  birds  were  apparently  cold 
and  disoriented  following  an  ice  storm 
here  this  past  January.  I retrieved  great 
blue  herons  seeking  shelter  in  doghouses 
and  garages,  and  rescued  a number  of 
loons  which  came  down  in  residential 
areas.  In  such  storms,  diving  ducks 
often  land  on  iced-over  surfaces  and 
usually  all  they  need  is  to  be  placed 
back  on  open  water  where  they  can  taxi 
to  take  off. —DGP  Robert  L.  Luma- 
due,  Saegertown. 
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Plenty  Still  Around 

ELK  COUNTY  — We  had  what  most 
people  thought  to  be  an  excellent  bear 
kill  this  past  season,  118  were  taken  in 
this  county  alone.  Many  reports  of  bears 
or  bear  tracks  during  deer  season 
showed  that  we  have  a good  supply  left 
over;  in  fact,  some  deer  hunters  said 
they  saw  more  bear  tracks  than  deer 
tracks.  Deputy  Stenta  and  1 were  in 
Benezette  Township  on  the  first  day  of 
antlerless  season,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  we  saw  was  four  bears  traveling 
together.  Then  there  was  the  deer 
hunter  in  Powers  Run  who  quickly  left 
the  rock  he  was  standing  on  when  a 
bear  came  crawling  out  from  under- 
neath it.— DGP  Harold  Harshbarger, 
Kersey. 

Always  on  Duty 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY -Deputy 
Richard  Sarver  and  his  wife  Mary  went 
house  shopping  one  day  and  ended  up 
with  a deer  poaching  case.  While  they 
were  being  shown  a house,  Dick  no- 
ticed fresh  blood  and  deer  hair  on  a 
table  in  the  cellar,  and  a deer  hide  dur- 
ing a tour  of  the  outbuildings.  Dick  re- 
turned later  with  a search  warrant, 
found  packages  of  fresh  deer  meat  in 
the  freezer  and  settled  the  case.  The  real 
estate  agent,  however,  is  probably  still 
wondering  why  his  prospective  buyer 
was  so  interested  in  the  basement  and 
the  broken  down  sheds  in  the  back- 
yard. — DGP  Gene  W.  Beaumont,  New 
Gastle. 


Year  Round  Problem 

McKEAN  COUNTY -We've  all 
heard  hundreds  of  times  about  pet 
housecats  catching  birds,  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, and  other  wildlife,  right?  Well,  on 
one  near- zero  day  I got  to  see  a housecat 
in  action.  While  traveling  down  a coun- 
try road  over  a mile  from  the  nearest 
house,  I noticed  two  cottontails  sitting 
on  the  berm  of  the  road.  As  I slowed 
down  to  keep  from  hitting  them,  one 
hopped  safely  across  the  road  in  front 
of  me  while  the  other  hopped  back  off 
the  berm  into  a briar  patch.  When  it 
did  I saw  a bundle  of  black  and  gray 
fur  bouncing  around  in  the  briars. 
When  I jumped  out  of  my  car  to  see 
what  happened,  out  of  the  briars  ran 
a small  housecat  dragging  the  rabbit. 
Before  I could  do  anything  the  housecat 
ran  under  a nearby  cabin  to  hide  and 
dine  on  the  rabbit.  While  patrolling  the 
district  I’ll  see  up  to  fifteen  cats  out  in 
the  fields  and  forests.  Imagine  what 
that  adds  up  to  in  a year’s  time.  — DGP 
John  Dzemyan,  Smethport. 


Howling  In  the  Hills 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY -It  seems  the 
coyote  has  really  taken  a foothold  in  this 
district  just  north  of  Harrisburg.  The 
many  recent  sightings  of  this  immigrant 
make  me  believe  the  coyote  is  here  to 
stay.  — DGP  Scott  R.  Bills,  Millersburg. 


It  Works 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY -During  a 
recent  trip  to  Maine  my  fishing  partner 
Keith  Jones,  from  lower  Greene 
Gounty,  made  an  interesting  observa- 
tion. He  pointed  out  that  no  litter  could 
be  seen  along  the  highways  or  in  the 
fields  and  forest.  I can  only  assume  it 
is  because  Maine  and  surrounding  states 
have  a five-cent  deposit  law  on  bever- 
age containers.  Maybe  Pennsylvania 
needs  such  legislation  also.  — DGP 
Barry  R.  Hambley,  LaPorte. 
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Under  Gunned 

GREENE  COUNTY -Deputy  Jim 
Cooke  was  contacted  by  a man  who 
had  just  hit  a large  buck  with  his  new, 
fully  equipped  sports  car.  The  driver 
remarked  that  he  paid  $150  for  the 
fancy  bug  shield  over  the  radiator  and 
it  had  never  killed  a bug,  but  the  buck 
sure  sent  it  out  in  a blaze  of  glory.  — 
DGP  Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 


Playing  Games 

POTTER  COUNTY -Deputy  Don 
Smith  was  having  some  logging  done  on 
his  property  over  the  holidays.  One  day 
when  he  talked  to  one  of  the  workmen 
while  they  were  clearing  a road 
through  the  area,  the  man  told  Don 
that  he  thought  he  was  going  crazy 
while  dozing  the  road.  He  explained 
how  he  places  a piece  of  surveying  rib- 
bon on  a limb  and  then  aims  his  dozer 
toward  it  to  clear  the  roadway.  At  one 
point,  he  got  on  his  dozer  and  sighted 
the  ribbon,  but  found  it  wasn’t  lined  up 
with  the  dozer.  He  straightened  out  and 
headed  toward  it.  After  awhile  he 
looked  up  and  the  ribbon  wasn’t  in  line 
again.  After  several  attempts  to  keep 
things  lined  up  and  falling,  he  got  sus- 
picious. Investigating,  he  saw  a deer 
with  a piece  of  surveying  ribbon  tied 
around  its  neck  standing  off  in  the 
woods.  Every  time  he  had  aimed  the 
dozer  toward  the  ribbon,  the  deer 
moved,  and  that  was  the  ribbon  he  was 
lining  up  with.— DGP  Ron  Clouser, 
Galeton. 


Great  Cooperation 

ADAMS  COUNTY  — At  various 
times  I’ve  had  to  utilize  the  services  of 
the  State  Police  crime  lab  in  Harris- 
burg. Their  ballistics  section  has  often 
provided  evidence  that  helped  solve 
deer  cases,  and  in  other  instances  their 
chemistry  laboratory  has  identified  par- 
ticular wildlife  species  from  only  blood 
samples.  I have  even  submitted  evi- 
dence relating  to  hunting  accidents.  In 
each  instance  the  lab  personnel  have 
demonstrated  high  professionalism  and 
dedication.  I am  sure  my  feelings  are 
shared  by  all  the  game  protectors  across 
the  commonwealth.  On  behalf  of  the 
Game  Gommission,  I wish  to  extend  a 
sincere  thank  you  to  all  the  State  Police 
labs  in  the  state  for  their  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  for  a job  well  done.  — 
DGP  Harry  Haynes,  Biglerville. 


Put  To  Use 

VENANGO  COUNTY -No,  the 
number  of  deer  killed  on  the  highways 
has  not  dropped,  it’s  just  that  nowadays 
most  are  being  picked  up  and  utilized, 
before  becoming  noticeable  to  other 
motorists.  — DGP  Leo  G.  Yahner, 
Franklin. 


No  Names 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY-Two 
hunters  were  sitting  on  a big  floating 
log  in  about  one  foot  of  water  when  two 
woodies  circled  and  came  into  range. 
The  younger  hunter  stood  up  and  fired 
two  shots  that  missed  their  mark.  For 
some  reason  he  then  stepped  back, 
tripped  over  the  log,  and  fell  backwards 
into  the  cold  water  — but  he  held  onto 
his  shotgun  and  kept  it  pointed  in  a safe 
direction.  After  being  helped  back  onto 
the  log  and  having  a good  laugh,  he 
told  me  I’d  better  not  ever  tell  anyone 
what  happened.  — DGP  Alan  G.  Scott, 
Rural  Valley. 
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4th  Straight  70,000  + 
Buck  Harvest 


ENNSYLVANIA’S  deer  hunters 
have  reported  their  fourth  straight 
buck  harvest  of  over  70,000. 

Although  many  reports  have  been 
filed  since  December  about  the  lack  of 
deer,  70,233  hunters  filed  report  cards 
indicating  they  took  antlered  deer  dur- 
ing the  1983  seasons. 

Executive  Director  Peter  S.  Duncan 
noted,  “Since  1915,  deer  hunters  have 
reported  taking  over  70,000  bucks  only 
nine  times;  four  of  these  occurred  in  the 
last  four  years.”  The  1982  reported  buck 
harvest  was  72,113;  in  1981  the  figure 
was  73,322,  and  in  1980,  73,196. 

The  1983  total  reported  deer  harvest 
was  136,293,  just  slightly  less  than  the 

1982  figure  of  138,222.  Last  year,  hunt- 
ers reported  taking  66,060  antlerless 
deer. 

In  commenting  on  the  most  recent 
seasons,  Duncan  pointed  out,  “The 

1983  buck  harvest  was  the  ninth  largest 
ever  recorded;  the  antlerless  harvest 
was  the  eleventh  biggest;  and  the  total 
reported  harvest  was  the  ninth  largest. 
To  me,  that’s  success. 

“In  no  other  period  has  there  been 
such  stability  in  buck  harvests.  “Over 


the  last  four  years,  the  reported  take  has 
not  varied  more  than  four  percent 
annually.  That’s  remarkable,  especially 
when  the  level  has  been  so  unusually 
high.” 

The  executive  director  noted  that  of 
the  twenty-one  most  successful  buck 
seasons  in  history,  twenty  have  occurred 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Potter  County,  traditionally  the  lead- 
ing deer  producer,  maintained  its  rep- 
utation in  1983,  leading  in  the  number 
of  bucks  and  total  deer  reported  taken, 
finishing  second  in  antlerless  whitetails 
harvested. 

Hunters  returned  2,376  buck  and 
2,653  antlerless  cards,  for  a total  of 
5,029  from  “God’s  Country.”  In  1982, 
Potter  led  in  all  categories,  with  2,591 
bucks  and  3,721  antlerless  deer,  a total 
of  6,312  whitetails. 

Following  Potter  in  bucks  harvested 
were  Bradford,  2,300;  Tioga,  2,091; 
Lycoming,  1,911;  and  Clearfield,  1,910. 
Leading  antlerless  counties  were  War- 
ren, 2,935;  Potter,  2,653;  Bradford, 
2,637;  Somerset,  1,943;  Crawford, 
1,935;  Tioga,  1,919;  and  Armstrong, 
1,907. 

Counties  following  Potter  in  total 
1983  deer  harvest  were  Bradford, 
4,937;  Warren,  4,573;  Tioga,  4,010, 
and  Somerset,  3,821. 

See  Map 

See  the  map  on  the  inside  back  cover 
for  a county-by-county  report. 

Before  the  season,  the  Game  Com- 
mission said  it  hoped  hunters  would 
report  taking  at  least  67,000  bucks.  The 
antlerless  license  allocation  was  de- 
signed to  harvest  79,000,  but  not  all 
licenses  were  sold,  and  monsoon-like 
rains  both  days  of  the  regularly  sched- 
uled season  cut  into  the  harvest  sharply. 
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Applications  For  Taxidermy  Exam 


Applicants  who  plan  to  take  the 
L 1984  Pennsylvania  taxidermy  ex- 
amination should  file  applications  with 
district  game  protectors  prior  to  May 
20.  Applications  are  available  from  dis- 
trict game  protectors  and  from  the  six 
field  division  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

The  48th  annual  taxidermy  examina- 
tion will  be  given  at  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Southcentral  Field  Division 
Office  at  Huntingdon  on  June  19,  20 
and,  if  necessary,  June  21.  The  exami- 
nation, which  is  in  two  parts,  requires 
half  a day  to  complete. 

Completed  applications  should  be 
filed  with  the  district  game  protector  in 
the  area  where  the  applicant  resides.  A 
$25  fee  must  accompany  the  applica- 
tion to  help  cover  the  costs  of  conduct- 
ing the  examination.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional annual  fee  of  $25  for  those  who 
successfully  pass  the  examination  and 
wish  to  be  licensed. 

Taxidermists  must  be  sufficiently 
skilled  in  their  profession  so  that  a per- 
son with  an  irreplaceable  trophy  can 
confidently  leave  it  with  any  commer- 
cial taxidermist  in  Pennsylvania,  know- 
ing that  the  specimen  will  be  cared  for 
properly  and  returned  to  the  owner  as 
a permanent  reminder  of  the  successful 
hunting  or  fishing  trip,  mounted  in  a 
lifelike  fashion  that  can  be  proudly 
shown  to  the  public. 

Anyone  who  practices  taxidermy  for 
profit  in  Pennsylvania  must  have  a per- 
mit issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  The  permit  is  issued  to 
persons  18  years  of  age  or  older  who  are 
residents  of  Pennsylvania  and  who  pass 
the  examination  conducted  annually 
by  the  Taxidermy  Examining  Board, 
which  is  appointed  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Each  applicant  must  present  to  the 
board  at  the  time  of  the  examination 
five  specimens  which  have  been  pre- 
pared within  the  past  three  years.  An 
affidavit  that  the  applicant  has  per- 
sonally prepared  the  specimens  must 


also  be  presented  to  the  Taxidermy 
Board.  Specimens  to  be  presented  must 
include  one  antlered  deer  head,  one 
small  mammal,  one  upland  game  bird, 
one  species  of  waterfowl,  and  one  fish 
or  reptile. 

The  written  part  of  the  taxidermy 
examination  will  be  on  taxidermy 
methods  and  procedures,  with  a few 
questions  concerning  the  game,  fish  and 
federal  laws,  as  they  might  relate  to 
taxidermy. 

Judging  Criteria  for 
Taxidermy  Examination 

The  Taxidermy  Board  will  use  the 
following  criteria  in  judging  each 
specimen  presented  for  examination: 

1 . Lifelike  in  appearance  — This  will 
include  proportion,  muscle  structure, 
setting  of  the  eyes  and  antlers,  proper 
placement  of  ears,  wings,  feet  and  legs, 
workmanship  around  lips  and  nose  and 
durability  of  work. 

2.  Sewing  — Seams  must  not  show 
and  must  be  completely  closed.  Patch- 
ing of  skin  must  be  of  the  same  color 
and  texture. 

3.  Large  game  heads  — Ears  . . . car- 
tilage must  be  removed,  replaced  with 
paper  or  plastic  liners  or  other  media. 

4.  Restoration  of  color  — Any  color 
used  must  give  a natural  appearance. 
Over-painting  and  over- waxing  are  not 
acceptable. 

5.  Preservation  — Any  part  subject  to 
deterioration  must  be  adequately  pre- 
served. 

6.  Cleanliness  of  specimen  — Evi- 
dence of  grease,  dirt,  borax,  sawdust, 
etc.,  on  specimen  is  not  acceptable. 

7.  No  novelties  acceptable. 

8.  Support  strength  — Wires  or  rods 
used  for  support  in  legs,  necks,  wings, 
etc.,  must  be  of  sufficient  strength  for 
their  intended  use. 

Currently,  414  taxidermists  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  licensed  by  the  Game 
Commission. 
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Information  Compiled  from  1983 
Hunting  Accident  Report 


Casualty 


Animal  Hunted 


Fatal 

Self-Inflicted 

Inflicted  by  others 
Non-Fatal 

Self-Inflicted 

Inflicted  by  others 
Total  


Sporting  Arm  Used 


Shotgun  F 

Self-Inflicted 2 

Inflicted  by  others 1 

Rifle 

Self-Inflicted 3 

Inflicted  by  others 4 

Revolver 

Self-Inflicted 0 

Inflicted  by  others 0 

Bow  and  Arrow 

Self-Inflicted 0 

Inflicted  by  others 0 

Muzzleloader 

Self-Inflicted 0 

Inflicted  by  others 0 


Ages  of  Persons  Inflicting 

12  to  15  years  of  age 

16  to  20  years  of  age 

21  to  49  years  of  age 

50  years  of  age  and  over  

Unknown  


. 5 
. 5 

. 48 
.120 
.178 


Deer 

Regular  Season 
Muzzleloader  . 

Archery 

Bear 

Turkey 

Spring 


F 

6 

0 

0 

0 


N-F 

39 

1 

3 

1 


T 

45* 

1 

3 

1 


Fall  

0 

13 

13 

Pheasant 

0 

18 

18 

Squirrel 

0 

14 

14 

Doves 

0 

8 

8 

N-F 

T 

Grouse 

1 

13 

14 

18 

20 

Woodchuck 

1 

8 

9 

91 

92 

Fox 

0 

2 

2 

Waterfowl 

0 

2 

2 

21 

24 

Rabbit 

2 

34 

36 

25 

29 

Raccoon  

0 

1 

1 

Woodcock 

0 

4 

4 

9 

9 

Furbearer  (Trapping)  . . . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

3 3 

1 1 

0 0 


Injury 

33 

25 

87 

14 

19 


Casualty  Causes 

Sporting  arm  dangerous  position 8 

Accidental  discharge 48 

Ricochet  shot  or  arrow 5 

Stray  shot  or  arrow 8 

Victim  in  line  of  fire 53 

Hunter  slipped  and/or  fell 16 

Hunter  dropped  sporting  arm 5 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game 30 

Sporting  arm  defective 4 

Using  sporting  arm  as  a club 1 

Unknown  0 


Place  of  Accident 


Fields 39 

Woodland 119 

Marsh  or  Bog 0 

Open  Water 1 

Vehicle 3 

Woods  Road  or  Highway 13 

Unknown  3 


*One  deer  hunting  accident  took  place  in  closed 
season. 


Summary  of  1983  Hunting  Accidents 


FATAL 10 

NON-FATAL  168 

TOTAL 178 


NOTE:  Average  years  hunting  experience  per  offender  — 12  years.  The  total  of  178  accidents  is  the 
lowest  number  since  1924,  when  169  accidents  were  recorded,  38  of  those  being  fatalities. 
In  1924  there  were  504,000  licensed  hunters,  compared  to  1,310,000  in  1983.  Safety  color 
was  not  visible  to  the  offender  in  any  of  the  mistaken  for  game  hunting  accidents. 
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ON  OPENING  DAY,  my  neighbor  Randy  Moyer  and  I planned  to  hunt  a favorite  early  season 
spot  along  the  bottom  of  Little  Mountain. 


Dream  Deer  Hunt 

By  John  P.  Teter 


Each  year  as  deer  season  ap- 
proaches, visions  of  a big  buck 
suddenly  appearing  broadside  in  front 
of  my  stand  flash  through  my  mind.  I 
dream  of  bagging  an  incredible  trophy 
during  the  opening  minutes  of  the  sea- 
son. My  dream  usually  first  appears  as 
archery  season  approaches.  Most  years, 
the  first  day’s  hunt  comes  and  goes,  as 
do  dozens  of  other  archery  hunts,  with- 
out fulfilling  the  dream.  Later  each 
year,  the  dream  re-enters  my  mind 
stronger  than  ever  as  buck  season  draws 
near.  After  rifle  season  passes  without 
fulfillment,  it  recedes  into  my  subcon- 
scious to  be  reborn  again  the  following 
year. 

Over  the  years,  I have  taken  deer  in 
Pennsylvania  with  both  the  bow  and 
the  rifle.  In  fact,  I have  been  pretty 
lucky,  taking  more  whitetails  than  the 
average  hunter.  But  at  the  close  of  each 


season,  my  dream  has  always  remained 
just  a dream.  That  is,  until  the  1979 
archery  season.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
my  “dream  deer  hunt.” 

I am  a 35-year-old  schoolteacher 
from  Zion  Grove,  a rural  community 
in  northern  Schuylkill  County.  This  is 

Erime  deer  country.  Zion  Grove  has 
een  my  home  since  birth  and  I have 
hunted  the  surrounding  area  for  over 
twenty  seasons.  In  that  time,  I have 
become  familiar  with  the  territory  and 
know  many  good  deer  stands.  On  the 
opening  day  of  archery  season  in  1979, 
my  neighbor  Randy  Moyer,  a drafts- 
man, and  I planned  to  hunt  a favorite 
early  season  spot  along  the  bottom  of 
Little  Mountain. 

It  had  rained  most  of  the  night  and 
it  was  still  dark  and  cloudy  when 
Randy  arrived.  We  were  sitting  in  my 
kitchen,  drinking  hot  tea  and  thinking 
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that  the  weather  would  delay  daylight, 
when  Randy  glanced  out  the  window 
and  saw  that  the  clouds  were  dissipat- 
ing. Daylight  was  approaching  more 
rapidly  than  we  had  anticipated.  We 
were  going  to  be  late  entering  the 
woods  on  the  first  day! 

It  takes  fifteen  minutes  to  get  to  our 
stands  from  my  house.  We  hurried  as 
much  as  possible,  but  couldn’t  save  any 
time  during  the  five-minute  drive 
because  of  the  bumpy  dirt  road.  Then 
the  unusually  warm  weather  kept  us 
from  gaining  much  time  walking  in.  As 
we  neared  our  stands,  we  chased 
several  deer,  each  time  mentally  kick- 
ing ourselves  for  being  late.  At  6:45, 
when  I finally  climbed  into  my  tree 
stand,  visibility  was  good. 

Above  the  Track 

My  stand  is  located  about  50  yards 
above  an  abandoned  railroad  track  that 
runs  along  the  bottom  of  the  mountain. 
It  is  halfway  between  the  small  town 
of  Ferndale  and  an  old  siding  called 
Rarick’s  Station.  This  is  where  local 
farmers  received  supplies  and  shipped 
produce  back  in  the  days  when  the  rail- 
road was  king  of  transportation.  This 
stand,  which  is  about  fifteen  feet  above 
the  ground  and  is  surrounded  by  oak 
trees,  had  been  lucky  for  me  in  previ- 
ous archery  seasons.  I have  connected 
three  times  from  it,  taking  two  doe  and 
a nice  spike.  Randy’s  treestand  is  closer 
to  the  railroad  tracks,  about  100  yards 
from  my  spot. 

The  woodlands  along  this  one-mile 
stretch  of  track  between  Rarick’s  Sta- 
tion and  Ferndale,  plus  the  2500  acres 
of  mountain  territory  to  the  west,  an- 
nually provide  countless  hours  of 
recreation  to  local  hunters  and  some 
out-of-state  sportsmen.  The  northern 
and  southern  sections  of  the  territory 
are  controlled  and  hunted  heavily  by 
two  local  clubs.  In  between  lies  another 
club  which  is  used  mainly  by  a group 
of  hunters  from  New  Jersey.  As  a 
member  of  both  local  clubs,  I have  par- 
ticipated in  many  enjoyable  hunts  in 
years  gone  by,  some  successful  some 
not.  Rut  this  was  the  first  time  I ever 


arrived  late  at  my  chosen  stand  for  an 
opening  day  hunt. 

I was  in  my  stand  only  five  minutes 
when  I noticed  movement  about  30 
yards  below  me,  toward  the  railroad. 
After  determining  that  it  was  indeed  a 
deer  and  which  direction  it  was 
headed,  I slowly  moved  my  Bear  Super 
Magnum  48-pound  recurve  into  posi- 
tion. While  doing  so,  I noticed  an  antler 
tip  in  front  of  one  ear.  I quickly  picked 
an  opening  for  the  shot.  I did  not  want 
to  wait  too  long,  as  I had  done  the  pre- 
vious year  when  I missed  a chance  at 
a small  buck  on  the  same  runway.  This 
deer  was  walking  slowly.  When  he 
stepped  into  the  opening,  I only  had 
about  three  seconds  to  shoot.  In  those 
three  seconds,  I drew  back  my  bow, 
concentrated  on  a spot  just  behind  the 
shoulder,  made  sure  I had  a full  draw, 
and  released  the  fiberglass  arrow. 

The  buck  took  off  like  a race  horse 
leaving  the  gate.  I watched  as  long  as 
I could,  but  dense  vegetation  soon  hid 
him.  I listened  carefully.  After  a brief 


RANDY  AND  I searched  for  signs.  After  only 
a few  minutes,  I saw  my  buck  lying  dead  on 
the  other  side  of  the  railroad.  It  was  a nice 
7-pointer. 
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silence,  I thought  I heard  a twig  crack. 
Had  my  30-yard  shot  hit  the  buck?  Was 
that  noise  really  a twig  cracking?  If  it 
was,  was  it  made  when  the  buck  fell? 
Or  had  I missed? 

I had  to  wait  for  the  answers  to  all 
these  questions  because  my  hunting 
companion  and  I always  stay  in  our 
stands  until  at  least  9 o’clock  to  prevent 
one  of  us  from  chasing  deer  away  from 
the  other.  While  impatiently  waiting, 
I went  over  and  over  the  shot  in  my 
mind.  After  considering  all  the  events, 
I felt  fairly  sure  I had  connected. 

Could  Wait  No  Longer 

At  8:15,  I saw  a large  buck  running 
down  the  mountain  about  60  yards  to 
my  right.  At  8:45  I could  not  wait  any 
longer.  I anxiously  climbed  out  of  my 
stand  to  search  for  signs  of  a hit.  I could 
not  find  anything.  No  arrow  — no  blood 
— nothing.  I decided  to  circle  the  area 
where  the  buck  ran  and  where  the 
sound  of  the  breaking  twig  came  from. 
I did  not  see  anything  but  I did  hear 
something. 

By  9:05,  both  Randy  and  I were  at 
my  stand.  After  telling  Randy  my  story, 
we  began  searching  the  area  for  signs 
of  a hit.  We  searched  only  a few  min- 
utes before  I saw  my  buck  lying  dead 
on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad. 

My  heart  lurched,  and  for  a moment 
I just  stood  there,  staring.  Then  I ran 
across  the  tracks  and  knelt  to  admire 
my  buck.  I was  surprised  by  the  size  of 
the  rack.  I’d  had  an  impression  of  a 
small  3-  or  4-point,  but  lying  in  front 
of  me  was  a nice  7-pointer.  At  the  time 
of  the  shot,  my  concentration  on  pick- 
ing the  right  spot  and  aiming  had  kept 


me  from  taking  a good  look  at  the 
antlers. 

I was  so  excited  that  I had  to  wait 
awhile  before  field-dressing  this  fine 
animal.  While  waiting,  Randy  discov- 
ered that  my  arrow  had  passed  com- 
pletely through  the  neck  without  hitting 
any  bones. 

I did  not  mind  the  half-mile  drag  to 
the  car  on  the  warm  muggy  day.  After 
taking  lots  of  pictures,  plus  showing  the 
trophy  to  my  family  and  friends,  I 
weighed  it  in  my  father’s  basement.  For 
over  twenty  years  neighborhood 
hunters  have  been  weighing  their  deer 
on  these  scales.  I was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  my  deer  at  150 
pounds,  was  the  heaviest  ever  weighed 
on  Dad’s  scales. 

My  three  sons  — Nathan,  7,  Billy 
Jack,  5,  and  Randy,  3 — enjoy  accom- 
panying me  in  the  woods  so  the  follow- 
ing day  I took  them  for  a walk  to  look 
for  my  arrow.  After  a short  search,  we 
discovered  it  leaning  almost  straight  up 
against  a tree  about  a dozen  steps  from 
where  the  deer  had  been  when  I shot. 
The  boys  took  turns  carrying  the  arrow 
back  to  the  car. 

I had  the  best  picture  of  me  and  my 
trophy  enlarged  and  used  it  when  I 
made  a plaque  for  the  antlers.  I have 
that  plaque  with  the  arrow  resting  on 
the  rack  as  a souvenir,  hanging  in  my 
den  along  with  five  other  sets  of  antlers 
from  my  successful  hunts  in  previous 
years.  Every  time  I look  at  my  7-point, 
I remember  how  I bagged  him  after 
arriving  late  and  being  on  stand  only 
five  minutes  on  opening  day.  Even 
years  later,  it’s  nice  to  relive  my  dream 
deer  hunt  of  1979. 


Don’t  Only  Give  Shade 

An  acre  of  trees  can  remove  13  tons  of  dust  and  significant  amounts  of  other 
potentially  harmful  gases  every  year  from  the  surrounding  environment. 
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Wildlife  For  Urban  Kids 

Not  long  ago,  I sat  in  a meeting  of  edu- 
cators from  across  the  state.  All  were  con- 
cerned about  environmental  education.  At 
various  times  it  was  obvious  that  our  ap- 
proaches to  environmental  ed  were  differ- 
ent. Some  of  us  approached  it  from  a 
strong  science  perspective,  some  from  a 
natural  history  perspective,  and  still  others 
from  a social,  or  human,  perspective.  Each 
of  us  brought  a background  and  experi- 
ences that  were  different,  and  therefore  our 
conceptions  of  what  environmental  educa- 
tion should  be  were  also  different. 

The  differences,  however,  were  not  so 
great  as  to  cause  troublesome  division.  We 
were  all  working  toward  the  same  goal 
although  we  were  traveling  different  ave- 
nues. Such  a mix  is  often  healthful  because 
it  provides  a variety  of  approaches  to  com- 
mon problems  and  keeps  each  of  us  from 
becoming  rutted  in  a particular  line  of 
thought. 

One  incident  that  occurred  in  that  meet- 
ing is  a good  example  of  differing  view- 
points: it  struck  me  as  significant  for  those 
of  us  involved  with  wildlife.  Some  of  the 
teachers  came  from  large  urban  areas 
quite  unlike  the  more  “countrified”  regions 
that  comprise  most  of  the  state  and  within 
which  most  of  us  live.  An  urban  teacher  re- 
marked, in  essence,  that  much  of  what  is 
prepared  as  environmental  curriculum 
material  assumes  a basic  knowledge  of, 
and  interest  in,  certain  natural  and  wild 
resources  that  are  actually  foreign  to  the 
inner  city  youngster. 

That  comment  made  me  examine  the 
OWL  columns  I’ve  written  during  the  past 
eight  years.  It  is  true  that  my  focus  has 
been  on  animals,  plants  and  places  largely 


unfamiliar  to  urban  children,  especially  to 
those  in  the  lower  economic  levels  who 
have  fewer  opportunities  to  travel  very  far 
from  their  own  urban  neighborhoods. 

Yet  some  of  these  youngsters  will  grow 
up  to  assume  active  political  roles  in  deter- 
mining the  course  our  society  takes  in  en- 
vironmental care.  If  we  ignore  them  com- 
pletely now,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
they  will  later  be  supportive  of  good  envi- 
ronmental management  in  general  or  wild- 
life management  specifically. 

It  is  a sobering  thought  to  me,  and  per- 
haps to  many  of  you,  that  black  bears, 
whitetails  and  porcupines  are  as  foreign  to 
urban  youngsters  as  are  elephants,  pen- 
guins and  kangaroos.  They  experience  all 
of  these  animals,  if  at  all,  through  the  bars 
of  a zoo  or  the  pages  of  a book.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  so  much  of  what  we  write  has 
so  little  relevance  to  urban  youngsters. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
suggest  that  urban  wildlife  materials  are 
not  available.  Two  books  that  immediately 
come  to  mind  are  classic  guides  for  teach- 
ers in  urban  classrooms.  City  Critters  and 
Ten-Minute  Field  Trips,  both  by  Dr.  Helen 
Ross  Russell,  have  been  written  for  would- 
be  naturalists  in  an  urban  setting. 

City  Critters  features  species  such  as 
house  sparrows,  starlings,  pigeons,  squir- 
rels, rats  and  mice  — along  with  a host  of 
invertebrates.  It  contains  informative  pro- 
files of  these  less  glamorous  species  that 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  single 
volume,  and  provides  ample  illustrations  of 
food  webs,  predator-prey  relationships  and 
other  wildlife  topics. 

Ten-Minute  Field  Trips  is  a practical  guide 
for  teachers  who  feel  limited  in  using  the 
outdoors  as  a classroom.  With  Dr.  Russell’s 
guidance,  and  an  observant  eye,  teachers 
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from  center  city  to  rural  woods  can  find  use- 
ful lessons  on  sidewalks,  macadam  play- 
grounds and  in  vacant  lots. 

Both  of  Dr.  Russell’s  books  were  pub- 
lished in  the  mid-’70s  but  their  ideas  are  as 
fresh  and  useful  today  as  when  they  were 
written.  City  Critters  was  published  by  the 
American  Nature  Study  Society  and  Field 
Trips  by  the  J.G.  Ferguson  Publishing  Co. 
Contact  the  publishers,  your  local  book 
store,  or  a library  for  more  information  on 
these  useful  urban  nature  guides. 

PGC  Materiais 

The  Game  Commission  is  sometimes 
criticized  for  publishing  educational  mate- 
rials that  focus  only  on  game  animals. 
That’s  not  true,  and  such  a statement 
shows  that  someone  didn’t  take  the  time 
to  review  the  extensive  list  of  free  materials 
offered  them.  What  materials  on  the  list 
could  be  used  best  by  urban  teachers? 
Here’s  a checklist  I would  recommend: 

Bird  and  Mammal  Charts  These 
20  X 30-inch  full-color  posters  should  be  in 
every  elementary  science  classroom.  They 
include  the  most  common  species  found 
in  every  corner  of  the  state,  urban  or  rural. 

Wildlife  Note  Set  These  34  profiles  in- 
clude species  familiar  to  urban  students 

— squirrels,  ducks,  bats  and  more. 

Wings  Out  Your  Window  A primer  on 

feeding  winter  birds  and  providing  food- 
bearing cover  in  school  yards  or  vacant 
lots. 

Nesting  Boxes  and  Feeding  Stations 

— How  To  Build  Them  Directions  and 
plans  for  simple  structures  that  will  attract 
birds  for  study  at  the  classroom  window. 

50  Birds  and  Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania A compendium  of  the  most  common 
species  with  a brief  description  of  each. 

Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Endan- 
gered Species  Program  Contains  a list- 
ing of  endangered  birds  and  mammals  of 
our  state. 

There  are  many  more.  All  the  publica- 
tions listed  here  are  free  except  the  eight 
posters  which  are  sold  in  two  sets  for  $4 


per  set.  A complete  listing  of  free  and  paid 
publications  is  available  from  the  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17120-1567. 

Project  WILD 

Still  another  useful  source  of  wildlife 
materials  for  urban  classrooms  is  Project 
WILD,  a set  of  supplementary  lessons  on 
wildlife  and  their  needs.  Many  of  the  activ- 
ities can  be  used  directly  in  any  school  set- 
ting, while  most  can  be  easily  adapted. 

Project  WILD  was  developed  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  and  is  being 
sponsored  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Game 
Commission  because  of  its  exceptional 
quality  and  usefulness  to  Pennsylvania 
teachers.  Materials  are  free  but  teachers 
are  required  to  attend  local  workshops 
before  obtaining  them. 

Here  are  just  a few  activities  from  Proj- 
ect WILD  that  could  be  used  easily  in  an 
urban  setting: 

Classroom  Carrying  Capacity  Unlike 
many  activities  designed  to  teach  this 
important  concept,  this  activity  does  not 
ask  youngsters  to  role  play  an  animal 
species  such  as  deer,  rabbits  or  foxes.  In- 
stead, students  are  asked  to  sit  closely 
together  for  a spelling  or  math  lesson.  They 
then  discuss  how  they  felt  when  crowded 
and  how  different  they  felt  when  spaced 
normally.  These  personal  reactions  are 
then  related  to  wild,  pet  and  domesticated 
animals. 

Polar  Bears  in  Phoenix?  Students  learn 
about  the  difficulties  of  keeping  wild  ani- 
mals in  zoos  and  are  asked  to  design  an 
ideal  zoo  enclosure  for  polar  bears  based 
on  the  bear’s  behavior  and  needs. 

Urban  Nature  Search  Students  conduct 
a survey  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  their 
school  environment.  They  also  look  for 
ways  the  animals  satisfy  the  basic  needs 
of  food,  water  and  shelter. 

Everybody  Needs  a Home  Each  pri- 
mary student  draws  a picture  of  his  home 
and  sees  how  it  compares  with  animal 
homes  in  providing  food,  shelter,  water  and 
living  space.  Students  learn  that  people, 
pets,  farm  animals  and  wild  animals  need 
“homes”  that  provide  certain  fundamental 
requirements. 

Project  WILD  workshops  will  be  sched- 
uled throughout  the  state  beginning  this 
year.  Listen  for  local  announcements  or 
contact  your  local  game  protector  for  work- 
shops in  your  area. 
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SPRING  BEGINS  to  show  up  in  earnest 
during  April,  and  the  interests  of  most 
sportsmen  are  in  the  streams  and  lakes 
as  trout  season  opens.  For  the  game  pro- 
tector and  his  deputies,  law  enforcement 
activity  drops  off,  but  activity  in  handling 
animal  damage  complaints  picks  up.  My 
deputies  and  I assist  the  Fish  Commission 
in  whatever  way  we  can.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  spring  gobbler  season  will  open,  so 
April  is  not  entirely  without  planned  en- 
forcement work. 

April  7— The  first  couple  of  hours  in  the 
morning  were  spent  making  phone  calls, 
reading  mail  and  checking  notes.  Later  in 
the  day  I checked  a beaver  dam  near  Brod- 
headsville  where  we  have  had  a continu- 
ing problem  since  last  summer.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  recent  activity  by  the 
beavers  so  I ripped  open  the  dam  and 
planned  to  recheck  it  in  a few  days.  I spent 
the  afternoon  getting  my  deer  rack  repaired 
after  I backed  over  it  while  disposing  of  a 
roadkilled  deer. 

April  5—1  spent  the  majority  of  the  day 
picking  up  roadkilled  deer  on  Routes  191, 
209  and  Interstate  80.  I collected  the  jaw- 
bones for  Game  Management.  Then  to 
Magistrate  Berger’s  office  regarding  a hear- 
ing we  have  coming  up  in  two  days.  While 
there  I checked  on  several  time  payment 
cases  and  their  status. 

April  6— Checked  on  a bear  complaint 
near  Marshalls  Creek,  then  met  with  Dep- 
uty Dilvan  Bush  to  see  how  he  was  pro- 
gressing on  live  trapping  beaver  out  of 
Otter  Lake,  a private  campground.  He  had 
already  trapped  and  transferred  one 
beaver  and  figures  there  are  at  least  two 
more  to  be  removed.  Later  in  the  day  I 
returned  to  the  beaver  dam  I had  ripped  out 
last  week.  There  were  no  repairs  and  the 
beavers  are  gone. 

April  7— I spent  the  morning  in  the  office 
preparing  for  the  hearing  in  the  afternoon. 
It  involves  a no  license  case,  with  appre- 
hension by  Deputy  Bob  Heil.  I met  Bob 
early  at  the  magistrate’s  office  and  we  felt 
confident  of  a conviction.  After  approxi- 
mately a one-hour  hearing  the  magistrate 
stated  he  would  render  his  decision  later 
and  notify  both  parties  by  mail.  That  night 
I attended  the  Monroe  County  Federation 
of  Sportsmen  Clubs’  monthly  meeting  at 
Pocono  Paradise  Gun  Club.  After  giving  my 
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monthly  report  of  activities,  final  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a seedling  sale  in 
which  we  are  cooperating  with  the  federa- 
tion. It  will  take  place  at  the  Stroud  Mall  the 
last  weekend  of  the  month. 

April  8 — Went  to  the  Northeast  Division 
office  for  a refresher  course  on  scoring 
deer  racks  and  bear  skulls  for  the  measur- 
ing session  to  be  held  on  Sunday. 

April  70— Back  to  the  division  office  at 
Dallas  for  the  big  game  measuring.  I 
started  the  day  scoring  deer  racks.  When 
the  number  of  entrants  came  in  faster  than 
we  could  keep  up  with,  I was  assigned  the 
exciting  task  of  typing  the  official  forms  as 
the  entrants  arrived  with  their  trophies. 
Some  beautiful  antlers  were  measured  dur- 
ing the  session,  but  none  approached  any 
of  our  current  Pennsylvania  records. 

April  11— \ spent  the  morning  in  the  office 
typing  my  Time  and  Activity  report  and 
answering  phone  calls.  One  of  the  calls 
was  from  a lady  in  Snydersville  who  stated 
a very  tame  deer  had  been  visiting  the 
mobile  home  park  she  lives  in  and  she  was 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  the  animal. 
Of  course,  before  I got  to  the  trailer  park 
the  deer  had  walked  off.  I spent  several 
hours  trying  to  locate  it,  but  couldn’t  find 
it  in  the  area.  I’m  sure  it’s  not  the  last  I will 
hear  of  the  deer. 

April  74  — Patrolled  Game  Lands  38  and 
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186  for  the  first  time  in  awhile.  It’s  good  to 
get  out  in  the  woods  again.  Later  in  the  day 
I patrolled  several  trout  streams  in  the  west 
end  of  the  county  and  found  things  very 
quiet. 

April  75  — First  thing,  DGP  Dean  Beach 
and  I investigated  a bear  damage  claim  in 
my  district.  The  bear  killed  two  English  Lop 
rabbits  and  partly  destroyed  the  coop  they 
were  in.  Amazingly,  next  to  the  coop  is  a 
building  housing  50  more  rabbits,  and  the 
bear  made  no  attempt  to  get  at  them.  The 
owner  was  upset,  as  these  were  show  rab- 
bits, and  to  prove  her  point  she  showed  us 
several  trophies  they  had  won.  After  we 
suggested  preventative  measures  in  case 
the  bear  came  back,  the  owner  calmed 
down.  Later  in  the  day  I patrolled  recently 
stocked  trout  streams  to  check  on  early 
activity. 

April  76  — In  the  evening  I attended  our 
annual  Monroe  County  deputy  game  pro- 
tectors’ dinner  meeting.  All  the  wives  were 
invited  and  we  announced  the  outstanding 
deputy  from  each  district.  A few  jokes  and 
stories  from  the  past  hunting  seasons 
added  to  a good  time  in  general. 

April  78— Most  of  the  day  was  spent  mov- 
ing a live  bear  trap  from  one  complaint  site 
to  another  and  setting  a live  trap  for  a 
skunk  in  East  Stroudsburg.  Bears  are  really 
getting  active,  as  they  do  every  spring,  and 
I am  receiving  one  or  two  calls  about  them 
every  day. 

April  79  — Half  the  day  was  spent  in  the 
office  typing  time  payment  forms  and  pros- 
ecution reports.  In  the  afternoon  Deputy 
Bush  and  I checked  on  several  bear  com- 
plaints and  the  beaver  complaint  at  Otter 
Lake.  He  has  live  trapped  and  moved  two 
beaver  but  says  the  third  one  is  too  big  to 
fit  into  the  live  trap  we  have  set.  We  decide 
to  try  again  before  taking  more  drastic 
action  to  remove  him  from  the  lake. 

April  25  — After  returning  from  an  unex- 
pected annual  leave  to  my  hometown  in 
Waynesboro,  Franklin  County,  I found 
myself  in  the  office  typing  reports  and  bear 
damage  claims  and  incident  reports.  In  the 
afternoon  I patrolled  the  Cherry  Valley  area 
and  met  Deputies  Bob  and  Bill  Heil  to 


discuss  Game  Commission  activities  in 
their  area  of  the  county. 

April  26— \ checked  on  yet  another  bear 
nuisance  complaint  in  the  Marshalls  Creek 
area,  then  on  to  East  Stroudsburg  to  move 
a live  skunk  from  the  trap  we  set  eight  days 
ago.  It  was  a windy  day  and  I had  difficulty 
trying  to  cover  the  trap  with  a large  blanket. 
The  wind  blew  it  about  and  the  skunk 
seemed  startled  by  the  activities.  After 
finally  getting  the  blanket  over  and  around 
the  trap,  I had  to  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  very 
gingerly  to  my  vehicle  which  was  parked 
by  the  curb  some  60  feet  away.  After 
fighting  several  strong  gusts  of  wind  and 
walking  very,  very  slowly,  I placed  the 
skunk  and  still-covered  trap  on  my  deer 
rack  and  headed  out  of  town.  I released 
him  without  further  incident. 

April  28— \ met  DGP  Dean  Beach  in 
Stroudsburg  and  we  discussed  how  we 
were  going  to  handle  and  schedule  our  ex- 
hibit for  the  seedling  sale  the  next  couple 
of  days  at  the  Stroud  Mall. 

April  29— After  picking  up  a roadkilled 
deer,  I investigated  a bear  claim  concern- 
ing damage  to  beehives  in  Jonas.  The 
bruin  did  a pretty  good  job  on  several  of 
the  hives  and  the  owner  decided  he  was 
going  to  move  the  remaining  ones  before 
the  bear  returned.  A few  years  ago  it  was 
rare  to  even  see  a bear  in  this  area  of  the 
county,  but  during  the  last  few  years  they 
have  become  numerous.  The  lady  with  the 
show  rabbits  called  and  said  the  bear  was 
back  and  had  checked  out  the  coop  which 
had  contained  the  two  rabbits  killed  ear- 
lier—by  turning  the  coop  inside  out.  For- 
tunately, It  did  not  bother  the  remaining 
rabbits  in  the  building  nearby. 

Apr// 30  — Spring  gobbler  season  opened 
today  and  I patrolled  my  district,  where 
hunting  pressure  was  relatively  light,  before 
heading  to  the  Stroud  Mall  to  help  the 
Monroe  County  Federation  sell  seedlings. 
It  is  an  excellent  program,  providing  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife,  and  the  Federation 
raises  several  hundred  dollars  for  their 
treasury.  It  has  been  a relatively  busy 
month  for  this  time  of  year,  but  that’s  not 
unexpected.  My  phone  call  log  showed  83 
calls  for  the  month. 
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My  first  pet  was  a chicken.  I was 
tiny  then;  I got  one  chick  and  my 
brother  got  another.  My  chick  was 
pink,  his  yellow  — quivering  things  that 
followed  us  about.  My  parents,  who 
bought  the  chicks  (can  you  still  get  them 
at  Easter,  or  has  it  been  outlawed?) 
probably  did  not  expect  the  frail,  peep- 
ing creatures  to  live  very  long.  The 
chicks,  however,  became  chickens,  los- 
ing their  bright-dyed  fuzz  and  going 
through  a near-naked  stage  before 
sprouting  feathers.  After  a period  of 
confinement  in  the  basement,  scratch- 
ing in  the  dirt  after  their  rations  of 
chicken  feed,  they  sickened  and  finally 
did  die.  We  gave  them  proper  burials 
in  the  garden.  I don’t  remember 
whether  I cried. 

Next  it  was  turtles.  You  could  buy 
them  in  the  five-and-dime,  where  a 
fellow  would  scoop  them  out  of  a big 
bubbling  water  tank  with  a net;  he 
never  got  the  one  you  pointed  to,  but 
it  didn’t  really  matter.  That  strange, 
dripping  animal,  with  red-striped  neck 
and  clawed,  herky-jerky  feet,  was 
yours.  You  sponsored  its  life,  short 
though  it  might  be. 

Our  turtles  lived  for  a season  before 
dying.  We  buried  them  in  matchbox 
caskets  and,  although  I cried  at  the 
funeral,  I felt  it  necessary  to  exhume 
them  some  weeks  later  to  see  whether 
they  were  rotting.  I was  not  disap- 
pointed. 


In  the  intervening  years,  I have  had 
dogs,  a big,  rangy  mutt  with  yellow  fur 
and  a perpetual  grin,  and  two  beagles. 
There  is  a dog  living  in  our  household 
now,  a wirehaired  fox  terrier  brought 
into  the  union  by  my  wife  as  a sort  of 
dowry  in  reverse.  The  dog  is  impossible 
on  rabbits,  listens  poorly  in  the  woods 
(it  is  old  and  may  be  partly  deaf),  and 
appears  to  have  the  intelligence  of  a 
common  vole.  It  delights  in  making 
itself  as  dirty  as  it  can  get  and  is  deathly 
afraid  of  thunder. 

Wilder  Sort 

My  neighbor  has  pets,  too,  but  of  a 
wilder  sort.  When  we  walked  in  on  him 
the  other  evening,  he  had  just  returned 
home  after  a three-day  absence.  The 
birds  were  in  a dither.  Nuthatches  and 
chickadees  fluttered  at  the  windows, 
titmice  swarmed  the  feeder.  The  deer 
had  drifted  down  through  the  pines  and 
were  waiting  expectantly,  tails  switch- 
ing as  they  looked  in  the  window.  The 
neighbor  bent  over  a plastic  basin, 
holding  an  ear  of  corn  in  one  hand, 
stripping  off  its  kernels  with  a bare  cob 
held  in  his  other  hand.  When  he  had 
a mound  of  kernels,  he  scooped  them 
into  a drinking  cup,  opened  the  door; 
speaking  softly,  he  tossed  them  to  his 
friends.  The  corn  fell  on  the  brown 
backs  of  the  deer  — they  twitched  invol- 
untarily—and  onto  a patch  of  ground 
churned  muddy  by  their  hooves.  The 
deer,  all  does,  began  snuffling  up 
kernels  with  their  fine,  whiskered  lips. 

Years  ago,  I heard  of  a fellow  who 
struck  up  a friendship  with  an  owl.  It 
was  a screech  owl,  and  it  had  run  afoul 
of  a telephone  wire  or  a bigger  owl.  The 
man,  an  old  bachelor,  nursed  the  bird 
back  to  health;  he  let  it  live  in  his  house, 
where  it  posted  habitually  on  the  back 
of  a rocking  chair,  scanning  the  room 
with  its  gleaming  yellow  eyes,  clatter- 
ing its  beak  at  strangers.  At  night  it  fed 
upon  the  mice  which  formerly  had  had 
the  run  of  the  place.  Not  being  a fastid- 
ious sort,  the  man  did  not  mind  the 
great  white  streak  that  came  to  mark 
the  rocker,  or  the  pellets,  filled  with 
skulls  and  fur  and  tiny  femurs,  that  the 
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owl  cast  on  the  floor  below  its  perch. 

A friend  of  mine,  a biologist,  once 
kept  a crow  for  a couple  of  years.  He 
had  filched  it  out  of  the  nest  and,  un- 
sure of  its  gender,  given  it  the  all- 
purpose name  of  Gerry. 

Gerry  did  all  the  things  captive  crows 
are  reputed  to  do.  It  picked  up  shiny 
objects  — thimbles,  keys  — and  hid  them 
in  cracks  and  crannies  about  the  house. 
When  it  learned  to  fly,  it  would  land 
on  the  clothesline  and  pluck  the  pins, 
dumping  sheets  and  shirts  on  the 
ground.  “At  first  it  stayed  close  to 
home,”  my  friend  recalled.  “Later  it 
flew  all  around  the  neighborhood. 
When  we  walked  to  the  store,  it  would 
fly  along  behind  us,  land,  and  walk  like 
a dog.” 

My  friend  said  his  infant  son  would 
sometimes  play  with  the  crow  too 
roughly.  Gerry  would  raise  its  wings, 
and  the  feathers  on  its  head  would 
bristle.  “It’d  go  after  the  kid.  It  could 
peck  like  the  devil,  and  it  would  always 
aim  for  his  belly  button.  He’d  howl  and 
run  away,  and  Gerry  would  hop  right 
after  him.” 

Inevitably,  the  crow  died.  “It  must 
have  gotten  into  some  rat  poison,”  my 
friend  said.  “It  salivated  and  shivered 
and  couldn’t  keep  anything  down.  Next 
morning  it  was  on  the  porch,  leaning 
against  the  door,  stiff. 

“It  always  seems  to  end  that  way.  I’m 


a biologist  and  I knew  all  the  perils  that 
the  bird  would  have  faced  in  the  real 
world,  but  I still  felt  bad  at  having 
taken  it.  I felt  bad  in  general.  I really 
missed  that  bird.  I’ve  never  thought 
seriously  about  getting  another  one.” 

People  have  made  pets  of  bobcats, 
foxes,  raccoons,  and  coyotes,  despite  the 
nocturnal  natures  of  these  creatures; 
they  have  tamed  elk  and  ferrets,  chip- 
munks and  falcons,  beavers  and  ducli. 
I’ve  seen  mantises  crouching  on  win- 
dowsills, heard  crickets  stridulating 
from  tiny,  slatted  boxes.  I was  told  of 
a man  who  raised  two  porcupines. 
They  would  lay  their  quills  flat  when 
he  picked  them  up,  and  purr  like  house- 
cats.  Otters  — clean,  intelligent,  and 
friendly  — are  said  to  make  superb  pets. 
Even  skunks  may  be  won  over.  Black 
bears  and  grizzlies,  too. 

Ursus  Fixation 

In  the  late  1850s,  a mountaineer 
named  James  Gapen  Adams  — “Griz- 
zly” Adams  — was  in  the  habit  of 
leading  his  special  pets,  a band  of  bears, 
through  the  streets  of  San  Francisco. 
Adams  had  a fixation  for  genus  Ursus. 
“My  pets  now  amounted  to  four,”  he 
wrote,  “the  black  cubs,  which  had  been 
taken  on  our  way  through  Oregon,  and 
the  grizzlies.  . . . The  former,  which 
were  quite  young,  and  which  were  by 
nature  of  much  milder  disposition  than 
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the  grizzly  cubs,  were  already  tame 
enough  to  follow  us  about  camp,  almost 
like  dogs.”  Adams’  favorite  grizzly. 
Lady  Washington,  was  taken  as  a year- 
ling after  Adams  slew  her  dam.  At  first, 
the  Lady  would  snarl  and  lunge  when- 
ever Adams  drew  near.  Liberal  use  of 
the  cudgel  in  repeated  “lessons  of  sub- 
jection” transformed  the  snappish  beast 
into  “a  faithful  and  affectionate  ser- 
vant.” 

Most  Corruptible 

It  is  common  practice  to  measure  a 
wild  animal’s  adjustment  to  captivity 
by  comparing  it  with  that  most  cor- 
ruptible member  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  dog.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
Canis  familiaris  has  become  completely 
integrated  into  human  culture.  I think 
of  my  old  beagle  tonguing  on  a rabbit’s 
trail,  or  my  uncle’s  blue  heeler  moving 
cattle  from  one  range  to  another,  and 
can  see  a certain  clean  beauty  in  a 
domestic  animal  that  has  a purpose  and 
knows  it.  Then  I consider  our  burgeon- 
ing urban  population  of  Afghans  and 
chows  and  poodles  and  huskies,  bolster- 
ing their  owners’  egos,  living  cooped  up 
indoors,  and,  when  permitted  outside 
for  a walk,  “fouling  the  footpath,”  as 
the  English  so  delicately  put  it.  I read 
recently  that  the  Chinese,  for  reasons 
of  sanitation,  have  begun  purging  dogs: 
200,000  drowned  and  clubbed  to  death 
in  Peking  alone.  Dog  owners,  in  the 
face  of  a ban  on  pets,  have  begun  reso- 
lutely to  eat  their  charges. 

It  turns  out  that  many  of  us  may  be 
better  off  keeping  a dog  — even  a yap- 
ping poodle,  or  a terrier  that  wallows 
in  mud  — than  we  are  living  alone.  A 
dog  provides  an  outlet  for  affection,  a 
companion  that  will  trust  and  appreci- 
ate and  forgive;  studies  by  social  scien- 
tists show  that  old  people  who  adopt 
dogs  suffer  less  stress,  fewer  bouts  with 
depression,  than  their  solitary  friends. 

I’ve  had  my  share  of  dogs,  and  will 
likely  own  others,  but  I’ve  never  felt  the 
urge  to  keep  a wild  animal.  I think  my 
neighbor  has  the  right  idea:  form  alli- 
ances with  the  creatures  that  share  the 
land  with  you,  get  to  know  them,  help 


them  when  you  can,  and  resist  restrain- 
ing them  or  significantly  changing  their 
habits. 

One  hears  every  year  about  people 
taking  fawns  for  pets.  It  is  a bad  idea. 
It  is  illegal,  for  one  thing,  and  it  reflects 
an  incomplete  understanding  of  wild 
animals.  What  usually  happens  is  that 
a person  finds  a fawn  by  itself.  The 
dappled  leggy  creature  lies  quietly,  in- 
stinctively, waiting  for  the  stranger  to 
leave.  The  human  decides  that  the 
fawn  has  been  abandoned  by  its  mother 
and  takes  the  cute  thing  home.  In  fact, 
the  doe  is  not  more  than  a few  hundred 
yards  away,  feeding  or  watching  the 
human  hovering  around  her  fawn,  in- 
tent on  coming  back  after  the  person 
goes  away. 

I could  get  little  pleasure  from  con- 
fining a deer.  The  wild  ones,  set  in  the 
woods  and  free  to  move  like  deer  are 
designed  to  move,  are  much  more 
beautiful.  A pen-raised  deer  is  not 
afraid  of  humans.  If  returned  to  the 
woods,  it  is  at  a disadvantage;  if  kept 
until  adulthood,  it  is  a danger.  A few 
years  ago  I read  in  the  newspaper  of  a 
local  man  who  went  into  a pen  to  feed 
the  buck  he  had  raised  from  a fawn. 
The  animal  gored  him,  and  he  died. 
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T.  H.  White,  writing  in  England  in 
the  1930s,  entered  into  his  journal:  “Pets 
are  almost  always  fatal,  to  oneself  or  to 
them.  It  is  the  curse  of  possession  or 
motherhood.  Mothers  ruin  their  chil- 
dren, choke  them  like  ivy.  Dog-lovers 
steal  the  souls  of  their  dogs  and  lose 
something  in  exchange.” 

White  kept  snakes  — grass  snakes  — 
caught  in  the  woods  and  liberated  in  his 
sitting-room.  He  tried  to  handle  them 
as  little  as  possible.  Sitting  quietly,  he 
would  watch  them  pour  across  his  rug, 
flow  over  his  feet,  negotiate  the  slick 
wood  flooring  by  wedging  themselves 
in  the  angle  where  wall  and  floor  came 
together.  They  fed  upon  frogs  loosed  in 
the  room.  White,  a keen  observer,  took 
note  of  the  snakes’  essential  natures: 
“The  plates  of  the  jaw  are  fixed  in  an 
antediluvian  irony.  . . . They  are  inquis- 
itive. . . . They  are  always  inevitably 
themselves,  and  with  a separate  Silurian 
beautv.” 

White  resisted  naming  his  snakes,  ex- 
cept one,  a female  that  became  so  com- 
pletely accustomed  to  him  that  she 
never  concealed  herself  at  his  approach, 
never  offered  resistance  when  picked  up 
to  be  shut  in  a cabinet  for  the  night. 
White  called  her  Matilda.  Later,  when 
he  had  to  go  away  for  two  months,  he 
freed  her  outside  and  “went  resolutely 
indoors.  There  were  plenty  of  other 
things  in  the  future  besides  grass 
snakes.” 


HUNTER  EDUCATION 
CAMP 

The  Game  Commission’s  Northeast 
Field  Division  will  present  its  first 
Pocono  Mountain  Hunter  Education 
Camp  this  summer. 

Each  three-day  camp  session  will  be 
held  at  the  3,000-acre  Bear  Creek  Camp 
and  Conference  Site,  a wilderness  area 
in  the  scenic  Pocono  Mountains.  The 
primary  goal  of  the  hunter  education 
camp  will  be  to  provide  “that  little  extra” 
attention  and  instruction  for  those 
youngsters  desiring  to  hunt  for  the  first 
time.  Instruction  will  be  provided  by 
Commission  supervisory  staff,  field  offi- 
cers, and  certified  hunter  education  in- 
structors. 

Camp  dates  are  June  23-26  and 
June  27-30.  Each  session  will  be  lim- 
ited to  100  students  ages  11 V2  through 
15.  The  cost  for  food  and  lodging  will  be 
$30  per  student. 

For  further  information  contact  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Northeast  Field  Division  Office,  P.O. 
Box  220,  Dallas,  Pa.  18612. 


That  night.  White  found  Matilda  not 
far  from  where  he  had  released  her.  Her 
lithe  body  was  broken,  her  head  bashed 
in.  “I  had  kept  my  distance  successfully 
so  that  there  were  no  regrets  at  parting, 
but  I had  destroyed  a natural  balance,” 
White  wrote.  “She  had  lost  her  bitter 
fear  of  man:  a thing  which  it  is  not  wise 
to  lose.” 


in  , . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Colorado’s  Biggest  Bucks  and  Bulls,  by  Jack  and  Susan  Reneau,  Colorado  Big 
Game  Trophy  Records  Inc.,  2707  Holiday  Lane,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80909,  280  pp., 
$21 .95  delivered.  Over  230  photographs  and  77  true  hunting  stories  document  the  Cen- 
tennial State’s  largest  elk,  mule  deer  and  white-tailed  deer  trophies  on  record.  Making 
this  an  even  more  enjoyable  book  are,  among  other  things,  chapters  on  the  history  of 
big  game  hunting  in  the  state,  and  photographs  of  “freak”  trophies. 

Outdoor  Life  Deer  Hunter’s  Yearbook,  Volume  2.  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and 
Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  184  pp.,  $16.95.  Like  Volume  1,  this  is  a collection 
of  stories,  most  of  which  originally  appeared  in  Outdoor  Life.  They  have  been  updated 
here  and  arranged  in  sections  according  to  topics.  Featuring  authors  such  as  John 
Madson,  Jim  Carmichael,  and  Jack  O’Connor,  and  illustrated  with  many  full  color 
photographs,  this  is  an  excellent  book  which  will  appeal  to  all  deer  hunters. 
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Vital  to  archery  . . . 

String  Things 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


a AN  ILL  STRING  breaketh  many 
a good  bow,  nor  no  other  thing 
half  so  many.  In  war,  if  a string  break, 
the  man  is  lost,  and  is  not  man,  for  his 
weapon  is  gone;  and  although  he  have 
two  strings  put  on  at  once,  yet  he  shall 
have  small  leisure  and  less  room  to  bend 
his  bow;  therefore  God  send  us  good 
stringers  both  for  war  and  peace.” 
These  lines,  from  Roger  Ascham’s 
Toxophilus,  written  in  about  1545,  are 
as  true  today  as  then.  But  we  have  come 
a long  way  from  the  hair  of  a horse  tail, 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  build  bow 
strings.  Ascham  tells  us  that  in  old  time 
bowstrings  were  made  of  “bullocks 
thermes  (guts)  which  they  twined 
together  as  they  do  ropes.  ...” 
Primitive  peoples  used  what  they  had 
available  for  bowstrings.  South  Ameri- 
can Indians  employed  plaited  fox  gut 
and  braided  palm  fibers;  North 
American  Indians  used  deer  sinew 
taken  from  the  long  tendons  of  the  hind 
legs;  Orientals  made  their  strings  of  silk. 
More  recently,  Belgians  cornered  the 
market  on  hemp  for  Flemish  stringers 
who  passed  the  art  of  making  strings 
from  father  to  son  from  medieval  days 
until  World  War  II  dried  up  the  foreign 
market.  American  flax  became  the 
favorite  material  and  continued  in 
favor  for  many  years. 

Personal  experience  goes  back  to  the 
day  when  we  twisted  together  sufficient 
strands  of  flax,  rubbed  them  good  with 
beeswax  and  then  hung  them  from  the 
nearest  apple  tree  with  weight  attached 
to  stretch  them.  One  end  was  fashioned 
into  a loop,  but  the  other  remained 
loose  so  that  it  could  be  knotted  to  the 
opposite  bow  nock.  Trying  to  make  a 
timber  hitch  in  this  end  while  keeping 
the  bow  under  tension  took  some  doing. 


HENRY  FULMER  inspects  a bundle  of  ma- 
chine-made bowstrings  at  his  Triple  Trophy 
Products  plant  in  Mifflin. 

The  end  result  was  a questionable  cord 
that  frequently  stretched  from  knot 
slippage  or  failure  to  pre-stretch  the 
string  sufficiently. 

Gonsequently,  it  was  of  more  than 
passing  interest  to  discover  last  fall  that 
Henry  Fulmer  of  Mifflin,  Pa.,  was 
making  double-looped  modern  bow- 
strings utilizing  the  ancient  method  of 
splicing  loop  ends  back  into  the  running 
string.  It  is  similar  to  the  old  Flemish 
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method  which  we  inherited  before  the 
advent  of  recurve  bows.  But  Henry 
builds  a loop  at  both  ends  — and  he  does 
it  by  machine. 

The  ancient  Fleming  method  of 
building  bowstrings  has  come  full 
circle.  The  first,  and  logical,  question 


CLOSEUP  OF  Double-Toughy  bowstring 
which  reverts  to  ancient  method  of  manufac- 
ture-bow nock  loop  has  same  number  of 
strands  as  the  running  string. 

might  be,  “Why  bother  when  there  are 
good  bowstrings  made  by  today’s  stan- 
dard method?”  There  is  no  simple 
answer,  but  the  technical  mind  of 
Henry  Fulmer  found  a need  occasioned 
by  the  heavy  stresses  developed  in  the 
continuing  development  of  the  cam 
bow. 

Henry  is  a native  of  Boyertown 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  life  before 
getting  into  archery  in  1955.  He  shot 
well,  participating  in  eight  national 
championships  and  all  Pennsylvania 
state  tournaments.  Big  wins  eluded  him 
in  amateur  circles,  and  he  turned  to  the 
professional  ranks  for  awhile  until  the 
artificial  release  came  on  the  scene. 

In  1967  he  joined  Sherwood  Schoch 
in  an  archery  shop  at  Boyertown. 
Within  the  year  he  purchased  Schoch’s 
interest  when  the  latter  went  with  Bear 
Archery  Company  as  a salesman.  Three 
years  later,  after  developing  a pro  shop 
and  indoor  archery  range,  Henry  also 
joined  Bear  as  district  sales  manager. 
During  this  period  he  hunted  with  Fred 
Bear  in  Alaska,  where  he  took  a moose 
and  a caribou  with  the  bow.  When 


Bear  came  out  with  his  first  compound 
in  1974,  Henry  took  the  first  whitetailed 
buck  shot  with  the  Bear  Alaskan. 

He  rejoined  Schoch,  who  had  estab- 
lished his  own  sales  organization,  and 
this  association  lasted  six  years.  Always 
Henry  kept  looking  for  something  that 
would  keep  him  in  archery  after  he  left 
the  sales  field.  His  first  view  of  a ma- 
chine that  would  make  a standard 
double  loop  string  convinced  him  that 
he  had  found  a business  with  a future. 
Work  as  a salesman  indicated  that  there 
never  seemed  to  be  a surplus  of  good 
bowstrings.  So,  in  1981,  with  the  help 
of  his  wife  Connie,  he  started  in  the 
bowstring  business  in  a building  adja- 
cent to  a rural  home  he  purchased  near 
Mifflin.  He  started  with  two  standard 
bowstring  machines  designed  by  Russell 
Storm,  of  Illinois. 

First  Employe 

First  employe  was  daughter  Sharon, 
now  in  her  first  year  as  a teacher  in 
Juniata  County.  The  three  of  them 
worked  twelve  hours  a day  throughout 
the  week  in  the  latter  half  of  1981  as 
they  entered  the  peak  season  for  arch- 
ery. Winter  brought  a seasonal  slow- 
down, but  production  was  doubled  in 
1982  and  again  last  year.  Employment 
increased  to  six  full-timers  and  two 
part-time  employees.  Expanding  de- 
mand for  the  bowstrings  indicated  the 
need  for  almost  double  the  employees 
for  1984. 

Connie  Fulmer  is  an  expert  archer  in 
her  own  right.  She  was  national  field 
unlimited  champion  in  1980,  and  she 
has  been  Pennsylvania  ladies  champion 
both  indoors  and  outdoors. 

The  preceding  is  oversimplification 
in  growth  of  Triple  Trophy  Products, 
“The  Bowstring  People.”  Behind  it  is  a 
strand  by  strand  development  to  meet 
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special  needs  of  an  enlarging  market  in 
archery  tackle. 

It  wasn’t  until  development  of  the 
recurve  bow  after  World  War  II  that 
there  was  a growing  need  for  a bow- 
string with  a pre-formed  loop  at  each 
end.  Prior  to  that  time,  many  bows 
were  homemade.  Imprecise  manufac- 
ture of  such  equipment  precluded  any 
standardization  of  string  length  or 
thickness.  But  as  recurves  became  more 
and  more  popular.  Archery  Manufac- 
turers Organization  developed  stan- 
dards in  bow  lengths.  It  became  fairly 
easy  to  obtain  a proper  string  simply  by 
stating  bow  length  and  peak  draw 
weight. 

Even  so,  strings  were  still  made  by 
hand  on  jigs  which  provided  uniform- 
ity in  length.  Many  basement  opera- 
tions added  string  making  to  production 
of  arrows.  Dacron,  the  trade  name  for 
a strong  polyester,  came  on  early  as  a 
manmade  substitute  for  natural  fibers 
in  the  making  of  bowstrings.  Its  con- 
sistency and  durability  made  it  ideal  for 
the  purpose.  Initially,  strings  were 
made  of  sufficient  strands  to  handle  the 
peak  weight  of  the  bow  according  to 
the  manufacturer’s  recommendations. 
Additions  of  extra  strands  would  pro- 
vide a safety  factor,  but  they  would 
lesson  the  effectiveness  of  any  given 
bow. 


Greater  Efficiency 

Greater  efficiency  of  the  compound 
bow  placed  less  importance  on  the  exact 
minimum  number  of  strands  needed  to 
withstand  the  stresses  placed  upon  the 
string  in  the  explosion  of  release.  Gen- 
erally, string  makers  settled  upon  four- 
teen or  sixteen  strands. 

However,  top  tournament  archers 
are  more  selective  in  choosing  the 
minimum  number  of  strands  that  will 
permit  maximum  performance  in  any 
given  bow  without  undue  danger  of 
breakage.  Some  such  archers  utilize 
Tevlar  because  it  is  faster  than  Dacron, 
but  they  recognize  its  shorter  life  ex- 
pectancy and  change  strings  frequently. 

A new  material  was  to  be  introduced 
by  Browning  this  year  that  combines 


DANIELLE  BROWN  begins  bowstring  opera- 
tions as  strands  are  wrapped,  according  to 
number  desired,  on  hand-operated  jig. 


Tevlar  and  Dacron  in  its  construction. 
There  was  no  report  on  its  effectiveness 
at  this  writing. 

Henry  Fulmer  states  that  the  great- 
est demand  in  strings  today  is  for  six- 
teen strands.  This  will  handle  even  the 
modern  cam  bows.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  considered  that  the  standard 
string  is  made  of  continuous  large  loops 
which  are  served  by  wrappings  of 
another  material  to  form  smaller  open- 
ings on  each  to  accomodate  the  bow’ 
nocks.  Consequently  the  completed 
running  string  has  twice  the  number  of 
strands  as  does  the  loop  on  the  bow 
nock  — the  greatest  point  of  wear. 

Although  there  is  still  sufficient 
strength  for  normal  wear  and  shock  of 
arrow  release,  greater  stresses  in  the 
cam  bow  have  been  causing  unprece- 
dented string  breakage.  It  was  this 
problem  which  led  Henry  Fulmer  to  go 
back  to  the  old  method  of  splicing  the 
string  ends  back  into  the  running  sec- 
tion to  form  loops  for  the  bow  nocks. 
Such  a string  then  has  double  the  pro- 
tection of  the  standard  loops  at  the 
points  of  greatest  wear.  Henry’s  wife 
Connie  came  up  with  a name  for  the 
new  string,  “Double-Toughy.”  Again 
the  expertise  of  Russell  Storm  was  called 
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MONOFILAMENT  IS  ADDED  to  protect  bowstring  and  form  bow  nock  loops,  left.  Loose  end 
of  monofilament  is  whipped  under,  right,  to  ensure  that  serving  will  not  loosen  during  use. 


upon  to  design  a machine  which  would 
splice  the  tag  ends  back  into  the  run- 
ning string.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
have  double  the  normal  number  of 
strands  at  the  points  of  greatest  wear  — 
the  bowstring  nocks. 

An  unintended  plus  that  comes  with 
the  Double-Toughy  is  the  tousled  end 
of  strands  which  remain  after  the  loop 
is  finished.  Although  some  archers  trim 
this  away,  others  prefer  to  let  it  remain 
as  a built-in  string  dampener. 

Henry  states,  “There  is  no  set  stan- 
dard for  strings.  Archery  Manufac- 
turers Organization  has  a standard,  but 
not  many  manufacturers  follow  it. 
Each  seems  to  have  its  own  standards 
. . . about  three  different  standards 
right  now,  and  it  really  is  confusing.” 

Nock  to  Nock 

Although  Triple  Trophy  Products 
will  make  strings  to  order,  individual 
archers  seldom  know  the  exact  length 
they  need.  On  single  orders,  Henry 
needs  only  to  know  what  model  bow  is 
to  be  strung,  and  he  can  provide  the 
proper  string.  Or,  if  the  distance  from 
bow  nock  to  bow  nock  is  provided,  he 
can  provide  the  proper  length. 

All  new  bowstrings  will  stretch.  A 
new  standard  bowstring,  according  to 
Henry,  will  stretch  about  one-fourth 
inch.  He  suggests  that  any  bow  should 
be  drawn  about  twenty  times  to  its  nor- 
mal maximum  with  a new  string  before 
the  arrow  nock  is  afixed  to  the  serving 


which  protects  this  area.  This  will  give 
the  string  a chance  to  stretch  to  its  nor- 
mal shooting  length.  The  Double- 
Toughy  will  stretch  somewhat  more  be- 
cause of  the  twist  which  is  an  integral 
factor  in  its  construction. 

On  the  Double-Toughy,  only  the  cen- 
tral area  of  the  string  is  served  as  the 
machine  splice  at  either  end  eliminates 
the  necessity  of  serving  the  loop  ends. 
Some  who  have  used  this  new  string 
report  that  it  is  quieter  than  the  stan- 
dard string  and  that  the  braided  splice 
tends  to  absorb  some  of  the  shoek  at 
release.  Although  bow  manufacturers 
generally  deny  having  string  problems 
with  their  bows,  all  but  one  replied  to 
national  advertising  when  the  new 
string  was  announced. 

Most  manufacturers  of  bowstrings 
use  monofilament  for  serving.  Before 
this  material  became  recognized  for  its 
value  in  this  use,  nylon  was  used 
throughout  the  industry.  However, 
nylon  has  a tendency  to  wear  and 
shrink  a bit  and  shift.  Nylon  does  have 
an  advantage  in  that  it  can  be  repaired 
in  the  field  whereas  monofilament  will 
uncurl  if  it  is  improperly  affixed.  It 
then  usually  requires  a completely  new 
serving. 

At  Triple  Trophy  Products,  eighteen- 
thousandths  monofilament  is  used  for 
serving.  Machine  applieation  makes  it 
possible  to  whip  the  tag  end  under  for 
a full  half-inch,  which  is  difficult  to  do 
when  making  a bowstring  by  hand. 
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Further,  machine  winding  is  consistent 
so  that  servings  are  uniform  through- 
out. For  the  basic  string,  Henry  utilizes 
Super  B-50  Dacron.  Fourteen  strands  of 
this  material  will  safely  handle  bows  up 
to  60  pounds,  although  one  archer  con- 
tinues to  use  the  lighter  string  on  a 
70-pound  recurve  without  breakage.  It 
takes  only  about  two  and  one-half  min- 
utes to  make  a complete  string  by 
machine. 

In  Henry’s  opinion,  a string  should 
last  the  normal  life  of  a bow  if  it  is  not 
damaged  and  is  occasionally  waxed.  He 
still  recommends  that  every  bow  hunter 
should  carry  a “shot-in”  spare  string  at 
all  times.  An  unexpected  abrasion,  a 
fall,  or  a wayward  broadhead  may 
weaken  or  break  the  best  string  made. 

No  matter  how  or  who  makes  a bow- 
string, I’ll  go  along  with  Ascham.  “God 
send  us  good  stringers.” 


CONSTANT  FEED  of  monofilament  is  pro- 
vided from  bulk  spools  beneath  bench  in 
“serving”  operation.  This  is  important  to  the 
final  product— and  to  the  person  who  uses  it. 
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Pasture 

Field 

Scopes 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 

MADE  a deal,”  I told 
X the  store  owner  when  he  offered 
me  a 24x  Unertl  2-inch  almost-new  tar- 
get scope  for  $40  back  in  the  fall  of 
1952.  Actually,  the  fellow  knew  the 
scope  was  worth  a lot  more,  but  money 
wasn’t  easy  to  come  by,  and  there 
would  be  little  chance  to  sell  the  scope 
during  the  winter  months.  He  probably 
figured  a bird  in  the  hand  was  worth 
two  in  the  bush. 

I had  just  acquired  a Model  70 
Winchester  220  Swift,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I would  have  the  ultimate  in 
a varmint  rifle.  The  220  Swift  was  a hot 
cartridge  capable  of  reaching  over  400 
yards,  and  topped  with  a 24x  scope 
would  allow  me  to  see  the  pupil  in  a 
woodchuck’s  eye  no  matter  how  far  the 


UNERTL  2-INCH  target  scope  provides  unsur- 
passed optics  for  long  shots,  though  it’s 
heavier  than  some  hunters  prefer. 

target.  That’s  what  I believed  at  that 
early  stage  in  my  varmint  hunting 
career.  A high  velocity  cartridge  and  a 
super  power  scope  spelled  the  ultimate 
in  varmint  gear. 

The  wide  smile  I wore  leaving  the 
gun  store  would  vanish  when  summer 
came.  I was  about  to  learn  a lesson  in 
the  world  of  optics.  By  mid-summer,  I 
would  know  that  many  of  my  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  long  range  shooting  and 
high  powered  optics  were  wrong. 

The  warm  winds  of  March  had 
barely  consumed  the  snow  when  I 
flopped  a couple  of  sandbags  on  a range 
near  Bradford  to  test  my  new  outfit. 
The  day  was  cold  and  overcast,  giving 
me  a sharp  clear  target  and  also  hiding 
from  me  the  truth  about  the  difficulty 
of  using  a lot  of  optical  power  when  the 
days  grew  clear  and  sunny.  My  results 
that  day  convinced  me  beyond  a sha- 
dow of  a doubt  that  I had  Pennsyl- 
vania’s finest  chuck  outfit. 

My  belief  was  fortified  with  several 
super  long  shots  in  mid-July,  but  when 
the  scorching  sun  of  August  swept 
across  the  hayfields,  I began  to  realize 
optical  power  was  not  the  total  answer. 
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I suffered  from  mirage,  rolling  waves 
of  heat  and  plain  old  distortion.  It  got 
to  the  point  that  I waited  until  late  eve- 
ning to  shoot,  but  then  the  haze  was 
almost  as  much  of  a problem  with  the 
high  magnification  scope  as  was  the 
bright  sunlight.  It  became  evident  too 
much  power  was  worse  than  too  little. 
I used  the  big  scope  on  a heav\'  barrel 
243  Model  70  for  a short  time,  but  even- 
tually traded  it  to  a target  shooter. 

Every'  once  in  awhile  I get  out  my  old 
Winchester  B5  scope  from  the  1909  era 
and  compare  it  with  some  of  the  var- 
mint scopes  made  today.  It’s  surprising 
that  the  vintage  scope  is  still  clear,  but 
it  doesn’t  rate  comparison  from  an  opti- 
cal viewpoint  with  today’s  models.  I’m 
sure  in  its  heyday  the  B5  decorated  a 
few  rimfire  outfits  but  it  was  basically 
intended  for  the  25-20  cartridge.  I have 
no  idea  how  long  the  B5  was  manufac- 
tured, but  it  carries  characteristics  of 
some  of  today’s  target  scopes  — parallax 
correction  on  the  objective  lens  plus 
windage  and  elevation  adjustments  on 
the  rear  mount. 

Before  variable  power  scopes  became 
popular,  varmint  hunters  favored  the 
target-type  scope.  I think  this  was  due 
to  the  higher  power  offered  by  the  com- 
petitive scope.  In  the  1933  Folsom 
catalog,  the  Lyman  5A  5x  (it  certainly 
resembles  the  Winchester  5B)  and  the 
Lyman  No.  438  3x  were  the  only  scopes 
offered  by  this  large  distributor.  The 
Number  16  Stoeger  catalog  listed  im- 
ported German  scopes  like  the  Hensoldt 
2V4X,  Zeiss  Zielklein  2V4X  and  the 
Kahles-Mignon  4x,  but  these  didn’t 
offer  the  varmint  buff  much  in  the  way 
of  power. 

The  first  edition  of  Gun  Digest,  1944, 
shows  things  were  beginning  to  im- 
prove for  the  pasture  field  hunter.  The 
Pecker  combination  target  and  spotting 
scope  was  made  in  powers  from  8x  to 
24x,  but  it  was  basically  designed  for 
the  target  shooter.  Another  fine  scope 
of  that  era  was  the  Litschert  target 
scope.  Several  models  were  offeredjn 
powers  from  6x  to  24x,  and  Litschert 
and  Edwards  even  offered  telescope 
attachments  to  increase  the  power  of 


hunting  scopes  to  6x  or  8x.  I have  an  8x 
attachment  for  a Weaver  K2.5. 

I can’t  overlook  the  Lyman  Super- 
Targetspot.  It  was  made  in  powers 
from  lOx  to  20x,  and  by  1950  Lyman’s 
lOx  Targetspo.f  decorated  a lot  of  var- 
mint outfits.  When  varmint  hunting 
got  a boost  from  handloading  in  the 
early  1950s,  the  Unertl  Ultra  Varmint 
scope  on  a heavy  barrel  rifle  was  con- 
sidered the  ultimate  in  a varmint  out- 
fit. Unertl  offered  this  heavy  duty  scope 
in  both  the  Varmint  and  Ultra  Varmint 
models.  The  Ultra  Varmint  model  has 
a focusing  adjustment  on  the  objective 
lens. 

The  Woodchucker 

Another  target-type  scope  from  the 
late  1920s  was  the  Pecker  telescopic 
sight.  After  World  War  II,  Pecker  of- 
fered the  Woodchucker.  By  then  it  was 
apparent  to  scope  builders  that  varmint 
hunting  was  becoming  a major  sport, 
hence  the  introduction  of  this  new  scope 
built  especially  for  the  varmint  hunter. 
Since  the  22  Hornet  and  218  Bee  car- 
tridges were  at  the  height  of  their  pop- 
ularity, the  Woodchucker  was  offered 
in  powers  of  4.5x,  5.5x  and  7x.  The 
thinking  was  that  these  powers  were 
best  suited  for  the  short  ranges  of  the 
Hornet  and  Bee.  The  222  Remington 
would  change  all  that  in  the  ’50s,  but 
a 7x  Woodchucker  on  the  Winchester 
Model  43  Hornet  or  Bee  introduced  in 
the  late  ’40s  made  a superb  medium- 
range  chuck  outfit.  Unfortunately,  the 
Pecker  scope  soon  slid  into  oblmon,  but 
the  varmint  scope  was  here  to  stay,  and 
few  of  us  back  in  1952  ever  thought  the 
day  would  come  when  combination 
scopes  would  be  flooding  the  market. 

As  I have  mentioned  many  times 
before,  the  optical  sight  is  not  new. 
Civil  War  snipers  on  both  sides  used  the 
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telescopic  sight  for  long-range  shooting. 
Buffalo  hunters  fitted  scopes  to  their 
prairie  rifles,  and  scopes  saw  consider- 
able use  during  both  World  Wars  and 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Sinee  that  time, 
great  strides  have  been  made  for  the 
military  in  scopes  designed  for  night 
shooting. 

There’s  no  question  that  all  the 
research  by  scope  manufacturers  to 
meet  military  needs  eventually  pays  off 
for  the  hunter.  The  scope  has  been  im- 
proved not  only  optieally  but  mechani- 
cally as  well.  Scope  construction  is  just 
as  important  as  lens  quality.  In  fact,  it 
could  be  that  the  mechanieal  makeup 
of  a seope  is  its  most  important  feature. 

Clearer  Sight  Picture 

The  big  advantage  of  the  rifle  scope 
can  be  described  as  a clearer  sight  pic- 
ture which  allows  better  aiming  and 
focal-plane  sighting.  In  one  sense  of  the 
word,  focal  plane  sighting  means  the 
reticle  is  on  the  same  optieal  plane  as 
the  image  of  the  target.  The  erosswire, 
dot  or  post  appears  to  be  right  on  the 
game  itself.  With  open  sights,  there  are 
three  factors  to  work  with,  the  two 
sights  and  the  target.  All  three  must  be 
in  alignment  or  the  bullet  will  not  go 
where  the  hunter  wants  it  to.  Since  the 
eye  eannot  perfectly  focus  on  more  than 
one  point  at  a time,  it  requires  shifting 
the  gaze  baek  and  forth  rapidly  from 
one  to  the  other.  An  aperture  or  peep 
sight  does  reduce  the  required  foeal 
points  to  two,  and  therein  lies  one  of  its 
advantages,  but  it  still  is  a far  cry  from 
the  optical  sight. 

The  scope  offers  another  advantage. 
By  adjusting  the  eyepiece,  you  ean  eor- 
rect  for  farsightedness  or  nearsighted- 
ness. Focusing  the  reticle  is  often  over- 
looked, but  it  is  important  that  the 
eyepiece  be  set  for  the  user’s  eye.  There 
is  no  general  setting  for  this.  It  is  a sim- 
ple operation  that  doesn’t  take  more 
than  a few  seconds.  Simply  loosen  the 
loek  ring  at  the  eyepieee  and  turn  the 
entire  eyepiece  eounterclockwise  until 
the  reticle  is  blurry.  Point  the  scope  at 
the  sky  and  turn  the  eyepiece  elockwise 
until  the  retiele  is  sharp  and  clear  at 


first  glance.  Do  not  look  at  the  reticle 
for  more  than  a few  seconds  at  a time. 
If  you  stare  at  the  reticle  your  eye  will 
automatieally  adjust  to  an  out-of-foeus 
object. 

I should  point  out  that  this  adjust- 
ment is  not  extremely  critical.  Since 
most  scopes  carry  very  fine  threads,  up 
to  48  per  ineh,  a turn  one  way  or  the 
other  won’t  make  a signifieant  differ- 
ence. Once  set,  no  further  adjustment 
will  be  needed  until  the  user’s  visual 
aeuity  changes  significantly.  Be  eertain 
to  tighten  the  lock  ring  against  the 
eyepieee  once  the  reticle  is  in  focus. 

Parallax  has  seen  too  much  coverage 
in  seope  articles  down  through  the 
years.  For  awhile  it  was  thought  to  be 
the  Achilles  heel  of  the  hunter,  but  we 
know  now  that  in  scopes  under  lOx,  it 
has  little  bearing  on  how  accurately  we 
shoot.  Parallax  is  a eondition  which  can 
exist  when  the  scope  is  not  in  exact  focus 
for  the  target’s  distanee.  This  means  the 
target  image  will  fall  a little  ahead  of 
or  behind  the  reticle  plane.  Then,  if  the 
aiming  eye  is  shifted  sideways  or  ver- 
tically, the  reticle  seems  to  move  across 
the  target  beeause  an  angle  is  intro- 
dueed.  If  a shot  is  taken  with  the  eye 
offset,  bullet  impact  will  move  a trifle. 
This  is  not  usually  notieeable  on  a big 
game  animal,  but  can  make  a differ- 
ence on  small  varmints  or  competitive 
paper  targets.  So  lorig  as  the  eye  is  per- 
fectly aligned  with  the  reticle  and  target 
from  shot  to  shot,  parallax  does  not  ex- 
ist, regardless  of  lack  of  focus. 

When  the  image  falls  in  front  of  the 
crosswire,  it  is  called  short  focus  and 
requires  turning  the  parallax  adjusting 
system  toward  the  eye.  If  the  image 
falls  behind  the  reticle,  the  condition 
is  long  focus  and  requires  turning  the 
parallax  adjustment  away  from  the  eye. 
A scope  can  be  in  exact  focus  for  only 
one  preeise  range  at  any  given  time,  so 
in  a sense  parallax  is  always  present  at 
all  other  distanees.  On  non-adjustable 
hunting  scopes,  the  manufaeturer  nor- 
mally sets  the  scope  parallax  free  at  100 
or  150  yards.  For  all  praetical  hunting 
situations,  this  eliminates  parallax. 

The  competitive  rifleman  usually 
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6-24X  Bausch  & Lomb  is  John  Coleman’s 
choice  for  his  heavy  25-06,  above.  This  fine 
variable  adapts  to  all  back  pasture  situations. 


Large-lensed  Weaver  K-856. 


LEWIS  chose  12x  Redfield  3200,  below,  and 
UnertI  Ultra  Varmint,  above  right,  while  Bob 
Bell  picked  6.5-20x  Leopold  with  target  ad- 
justments, right,  for  long  range  chucks. 


AL  FINCH  zeroes  in  223  Huger  with  lOx 
Weaver  Varmint-T  scope.  This  combination 
will  handle  most  varmint  shooting. 


LEUPOLD  12x  is  a near-perfect  scope  for  his 
heavy  barrel  Remington  22-250,  Bob  Wise 
claims.  It  gives  all  the  precision  he  needs,  yet 
isn’t  as  susceptible  to  mirage  as  the  higher- 
power  models. 


shoots  with  higher  powered  scopes  and 
at  smaller  targets.  It’s  important  to 
have  a focusing  arrangement,  as  precise 
adjustment  reduces  eyestrain  during 
long  matches  and  does  eliminate  the 
parallax  problem  which  might  result 
from  slightly  different  eye  placement. 
Some  older  scopes  had  lock  rings  on  the 
parallax  adjustment,  but  many  new 
ones  have  a special  lubricant  for 
dampening  purposes  that  holds  the  set- 
ting without  the  need  of  a locking  ring. 

In  winding  up  the  focusing  aspect  of 
the  varmint  scope,  don’t  rely  on  the 
markings  on  the  parallax  adjustment. 
These  are  guides  only  and  may  not 
match  the  mechanics  of  your  individual 
scope.  I focus  my  scope  in  the  field;  it 
takes  but  a moment. 

The  power  question  has  always  in- 
trigued me.  The  feeling  still  prevails 
with  new  converts  to  the  scope  realm 
that  high  magnification  is  the  answer. 
Remember,  I was  guilty  of  that  same 
philosophy  when  I entered  the  world  of 
the  optic  sight,  so  I’m  not  being  critical. 
But  scope  magnification  has  many 


aspects.  In  reality,  I feel  there  is  one 
magnification  that  is  best  for  each 
shooter.  I like  the  2-7x  variable  on  my 
big  game  rifle,  yet  there  are  few  times, 
if  any,  that  I drop  the  power  much 
below  6x.  I’m  so  used  to  looking 
through  a scope  that  the  reduced  field 
of  view  from  the  higher  powers  doesn’t 
bother  me  anymore.  But  there  are  other 
factors  to  consider. 

For  competitive  shooting,  the  only 
consideration  is  accuracy,  which  means 
higher  powers  for  a more  detailed  view 
of  the  target.  In  target  shooting,  mag- 
nification reduces  aiming  error  by 
increasing  the  apparent  size  of  the  bulls- 
eye  with  respect  to  the  crosswire.  The 
same  holds  true  to  some  extent  with  the 
varmint  crowd,  but  target  shooting  and 
varmint  hunting  are  vastly  different 
from  big  game  hunting.  Even  squirrel 
hunting,  which  is  just  a miniature  form 
of  varmint  hunting,  has  certain  limits 
in  the  power  range.  For  the  most  part, 
the  big  game  hunter,  and  even  the  var- 
mint hunter,  does  not  need  extreme 
power.  It  can  actually  be  detrimental. 

High-Mag  Disadvantage 

I recall  a perfect  example  of  the  dis- 
advantage of  high  magnification.  It 
happened  to  Helen  and  me  a few  years 
back.  We  were  watching  for  chucks 
across  a wide  ravine  late  one  evening, 
and  had  a custom  25-06  topped  with  a 
6-24x  Bausch  and  Lomb  variable.  The 
distance  stretched  well  beyond  375 
yards,  and  Helen  had  the  B & L 
cranked  to  24x.  A haze  swept  up  the 
ravine  about  the  same  time  the  first 
chuck  appeared.  Helen  managed  to  nail 
the  chuck  on  the  third  shot,  but  to  get 
a clear  sight  picture  the  scope  power 
had  to  be  reduced  to  8x.  This  may 
sound  strange,  but  it  sure  proved  that 
a scope  does  magnify  everything  in 
front  of  it,  including  haze. 

The  pasture  field  scope  should  be 
above  8x.  For  years,  the  fixed  power 
scope  held  sway,  but  today  the  variable 
is  taking  over.  For  one  thing,  it’s  much 
more  compact  than  a target  scope  and 
can  be  used  on  either  the  varmint  or  big 
big  game  rifle.  I still  prefer  the  tar- 
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get-type  scope  even  though  it  is  long 
and  heavy.  I guess  that  is  because  it  is 
the  type  of  scope  I cut  my  varmint- 
shooting teeth  on.  Still,  a good  variable 
is  more  practical. 

One  of  the  hottest  varmint/target 
scopes  on  the  market  today  is  the 
6.5-20x  Leopold  Vari-X  III.  I can’t 
honestly  say  it  is  a combination  scope 
for  both  big  game  and  varmint  shoot- 
ing, but  there’s  no  question  that  it’s 
great  on  a high  velocity  varmint  rifle. 
I have  shot  several,  and  there’s  no 
changing  of  reticle  size  or  point  of  im- 
pact throughout  the  wide  range  of 
powers.  Also,  the  field  of  view  remains 
flat  and  superbly  sharp. 

Redfield’s  R M 6400  Target/Varmint 
scope  comes  in  fixed  powers  of  16x,  20x, 
and  24x,  with  extremely  fine  crosswires. 
It  weighs  just  18  ounces  and  is  very 
compact,  only  17  inches  long.  Either  Vs 
or  V4-moa  click  adjustment  knobs  are 
provided.  This  permits  pinpoint  zero- 
ing for  the  varmint  buff  or  competitive 
shooter.  Naturally,  this  excellent  scope 
has  a focusing  adjustment  for  range  on 
the  objective  unit. 

Weaver  has  several  models  suited  for 
pasture  field  shooting.  I have  tested 
their  T-models  extensively,  both  on  the 
range  and  in  the  field.  In  fact,  I used 
the  Weaver  T6  and  KT6  on  several  22 
rimfire  squirrel  outfits.  The  T-scope 
was  designed  primarily  for  the  silhou- 
ette shooter.  The  heart  of  the  T-scope’s 
adjustments  rests  in  its  precise  meter- 
ing system.  The  silhouette  shooter  is 
constantly  changing  his  elevation  ad- 
justment, and  it’s  imperative  that  the 
metering  system  be  accurate.  My  range 
testing  agreed  with  the  advertising 
claims. 

Some  years  back.  Weaver  introduced 
their  K856  8x  hunting  scope.  The  name 
comes  from  the  K series,  along  with  the 
scope  being  8x  and  having  a 56mm 
objective  lens,  which  is  really  large. 
The  scope  was  intended  for  shooters 
who  have  to  contend  with  low  light 
conditions.  Following  the  success  of  the 
K856,  Weaver  brought  out  a revised 
version,  the  V856.  It  is  a variable  with 
power  spread  of  3x  to  8x.  This  scope 


will  fill  the  needs  of  most  big  game  and 
varmint  hunters. 

Probably  the  3-9x  scope  is  the  most 
popular  model  on  the  market  today. 
The  2-7x  and  4-I2x  have  a wide  range 
of  followers,  but  the  3-9x  is  leading  the 
pack,  so  to  speak.  From  a logical  point 
of  view,  it  has  all  the  requirements 
needed  for  either  pasture  field  shooting 
or  big  game  hunting.  Many  scopes  of 
this  size  come  with  the  focusing  system 
which  can  be  a plus  for  the  chuck 
shooter,  and  the  scope  is  not  too  large 
for  some  big  game  rifles. 

Variables  Dependable 

The  variable  power  scope  for  today  is 
nothing  like  its  predecessor.  For  quite 
some  time,  there  was  a feeling  in  the 
optical  industry  that  a reliable  variable 
power  scope  couldn’t  be  made.  Several 
manufacturers  of  high  quality  scopes 
claim  they  came  up  with  the  first 
dependable  design,  but  who  did  it  is  of 
little  consequence  now.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  all  variable  power  scopes 
from  reputable  manufacturers  today 
are  dependable  and  have  been  ade- 
quately tested.  There’s  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  modern  variable. 

There’s  no  shortage  of  good  scopes. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  offer  the 
hunter  all  types  of  gadgetry.  I shy  away 
from  those.  From  the  shooting  I’ve 
done,  all  I need  is  a strong,  tough  scope 
that  meters  precisely  and  won’t  fog. 
The  less  mechanism  inside  my  scope, 
the  better.  . . . 
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Cross-country  skiers  in  Minnesota,  16  to 
64  years  old,  must  now  purchase  a license 
before  using  public  trails  established  for 
this  sport.  The  license,  enacted  at  the  re- 
quest of  cross-country  skiers,  costs  $5  per 
person  or  $7.50  per  couple  per  year,  or  $1 
per  person  per  day.  License  fees  will  be 
used  to  acquire,  develop  and  maintain 
cross-country  ski  trails  on  public  lands. 

Over  $4000  was  donated  to  New  Mexi- 
co’s Operation  Game  Thief  program  by 
hunters  who  were  unsuccessful  in  obtain- 
ing limited  big  game  tags  but  donated  the 
application  fees  to  the  state’s  reward  pro- 
gram. 

An  American  kestrel  produced  by  artifi- 
cial insemination  at  McGill  University’s 
Raptor  Research  Center  last  year  was  the 
first  falcon  bred  from  this  propagation  tech- 
nique. 

Two  Michigan  conservation  officers  had 
to  pull  their  revolvers  to  hold  a mob  of  about 
40  men  at  bay  until  state  police  troopers 
could  arrive.  The  mob  became  unruly  dur- 
ing the  removal  of  unmarked  gill  nets. 
Members  of  the  mob  cut  trees  down  to 
block  roads  leading  to  the  area,  slashed  a 
tire  on  a patrol  car,  and  smashed  a radio 
and  a department  snowmobile  before  the 
incident  was  finally  brought  under  control 
and  arrests  made. 

Numbers  of  bald  eagles,  American  alli- 
gators, whooping  cranes  and  black-footed 
ferrets  have  all  increased  through  the  pro- 
tection and  research  conducted  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  enacted  10  years 
ago. 


Mild  winters  and  a good  supply  of  forest 
browse  have  caused  the  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  officials  to  ex- 
pect a record  white-tailed  deer  harvest  this 
coming  season.  The  Department  issued 
160,000  “hunter's  choice  permits,”  for  an  ex- 
pected take  of  94,000  antlerless  deer,  giv- 
ing a total  anticipated  harvest  of  200,000 
whitetails.  This  total  would  place  Wiscon- 
sin behind  only  Texas  and  California  in 
reported  white-tailed  deer  harvests. 

Found  guilty  of  illegally  killing  an  elk  in 
Michigan,  a poacher  was  given  a 90-day 
jail  sentence,  was  ordered  to  pay  $900  in 
fines  and  court  costs,  was  placed  on  18 
months  probation— during  which  time  he 
may  not  have  any  firearms  in  his  posses- 
sion. In  addition,  he  lost  all  hunting  privi- 
leges fqr  three  years,  and  the  4WD  and  gun 
used  in  the  violation  were  confiscated  and 
turned  over  to  the  state. 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  instituted  a special  canvas- 
back  season  last  year  for  those  waterfowl 
hunters  wanting  to  experience  the  more 
traditional  type  of  canvasback  hunting. 
Canvasback  hunting  in  traditional  fashion 
involves  traveling  far  from  shore,  often  in 
rough  waters,  and  setting  out  several  hun- 
dred decoys  — too  much  work  considering 
the  daily  canvasback  limit  of  one.  In  this 
special  10-day  season,  hunters  willing  to 
brave  the  hardships  were  permitted  to  take 
four  cans  a day,  only  one  of  which  could 
be  a hen.  This  experimental  season  will  be 
closely  monitored  for  three  years  to  ensure 
sportsmen  obey  the  regulations  and  can- 
vasbacks  don’t  become  overhunted. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Technology  reports 
that  high  ozone  levels— produced  by 
chemical  reactions  of  fossil  fuels  in  the 
atmosphere— annually  cause  over  $2  bil- 
lion in  crop  damage,  representing  5 per- 
cent of  the  nation’s  agricultural  output. 


Since  1977,  when  Colorado  became  the 
first  state  to  adopt  a state  income  tax 
checkoff  system  to  provide  funding  for 
nongame  research  and  management,  27 
other  states  — including  Pennsylvania— 
have  established  similar  programs.  A total 
exceeding  $7.7  million  has  been  donated 
so  far  in  the  20  states  which  had  their  pro- 
grams in  place  in  time  for  the  1982  tax  year. 
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Voluntary  Waterfowl  Stamp 

Waterfowl  hunters  and  collectors  have  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  Pennsylvania’s  second  annual  waterfowl 
stamp.  Created  hy  wildlife  artist  James  H.  Killen  and 
featuring  three  Canada  geese,  the  1984  stamp  is 
reproduced  above.  It  is  available  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Harrisburg  office,  field  division  offices,  the 
Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas, 
and  selected  hunting  license  issuing  agents.  Price  is 
$5. .50  delivered,  and  purchase  is  strictly  voluntary. 
Income  from  these  sales  will  provide  additional  funding 
to  buy  wetlands,  create  waterfowl  habitat,  and  assist 
in  financing  wildlife  management  programs.  Signed  and 
numbered  fine  art  prints  are  available  from  Sportsmen’s 
Specialties,  P.O.  Box  217,  Youngwood,  Pa.  15697; 
phone  412-838-1595. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  BOB  SOPCHICK 

November  is  traditionalK-  the  small  game  month,  and  December 
is  deer  .sea.son  — even  if  the  actual  opening  dates  sometimes  fall  ear- 
lier. So  it  has  become  accepted  that  May  is  "spring  gobbler  month," 
e\en  if  this  year's  .season  actually  opened  in  April.  No  matter.  What- 
ever the  calendar  says  or  doesn't  say.  turkey  hunters  know  that  this 
is  the  time  to  be  out  there.  For  weeks  before  the  opener,  they  felt 
the  predawn  chilliness  in  their  bones,  inhaled  the  mi.sts  of  dawn, 
heard  the  first  sharp  clean  clear  gobble  knifing  through  the  shadows. 
And  now  they  .see  him.  He's  there.  It's  real.  It's  wonderful. 
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EDITORIAL  . ■ ■ 


Possible  P-R  Funding  Loss 

Two  BILLS  now  pending  in  Congress  eould  jeopardize  many  of  the  wildlife 
management  programs  in  the  United  States.  If  they  become  law,  they  could 
eliminate  one-fourth  of  the  states’  Pittman-Robertson  funding  by  transferring  it 
to  an  unrelated  fund. 

For  almost  a half-century,  P-R  funds  have  been  highly  important  to  scientific 
wildlife  management  in  the  U.S.  This  program  gets  its  name  from  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  of  1937,  by  which  federal  excise  taxes  are  collected  on  the  sale  of 
sporting  goods.  In  the  beginning,  these  were  taxes  on  rifles,  shotguns  and 
ammunition.  Later  they  were  expanded  to  cover  handguns  and  archery  equip- 
ment. P-R  funds  are  distributed  to  the  states  according  to  their  size  and  the  number 
of  hunting  licenses  they  sell.  Pennsylvania  has  always  been  at  or  near  the  top, 
as  its  huge  number  of  license-buying  hunters  more  than  offsets  its  size  rating, 
33rd. 

Under  the  pending  legislation,  the  states  could  lose  the  money  they  now  receive 
from  the  handgun  tax.  This  amounts  to  over  $30  million  of  the  $120  million  col- 
lected annually  through  the  P-R  program.  Two  measures  introduced  last  year, 
H.R.  3498  and  H.R.  2470,  would  transfer  the  handgun  tax  money  into  a fund 
designed  to  aid  crime  victims.  H.R.  3498  is  sponsored  by  Rep.  Peter  Rodino  of 
New  Jersey,  and  is  part  of  a comprehensive  compensation  package  for  crime 
victims.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee’s  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice 
has  begun  hearings  on  this  bill.  H.R.  2470,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Marty  Russo  of 
Illinois,  was  the  subject  of  hearings  last  year,  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  However,  it  will  be  viable  until  the  end  of 
this  Congressional  session  late  this  year.  Rep.  Rodino’s  bill  incorporates  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  President’s  Task  Force  on  Victims  of  Crime,  in  1982, 
which  claimed:  “There  is  little  if  any  relation  between  handguns  and  hunting 
or  wildlife  activity.  There  is  a substantial  relationship,  however,  between  hand- 
guns and  the  commission  of  violent  crime.” 

It’s  hard  to  understand  these  statements.  According  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  in  1980,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  their  figures  are  avail- 
able, 1.3  million  persons  spent  almost  11  million  days  hunting  with  handguns. 
The  number  doubtless  has  gone  up  since  then.  Here  in  Pennsylvania,  during 
the  1983  deer  season,  744  handgun  hunters  reported  taking  whitetails.  If  their 
reporting  rate  is  similar  to  that  of  riflemen,  the  actual  successful  number  was 
almost  1500.  One  estimate  indicates  some  65,000  Pennsylvanians  often  hunt 
with  handguns.  In  light  of  sueh  figures,  it  seems  a little  odd  to  say  there  is  “little 
if  any  relation  between  handguns  and  hunting.”  The  facts  simply  don't  justify 
that  conclusion. 

If  P-R  money  is  diverted  as  Rep.  Rodino  would  like,  more  than  $1  million 
annually  will  be  lost  to  Pennsylvania  wildlife  programs.  That’s  significant.  It’s 
not  that  we  object  to  aid  for  crime  victims,  but  it  seems  illogical  to  expect  sports- 
men’s dollars  to  pay  for  it.  As  Joseph  Sparks,  president  of  the  Kentucky  League 
of  Sportsmen  and  a handgun  hunter,  told  Laurie  Baker- Walden  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  “I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  why  sportsmen  should  be  either 
directly  or  indirectly  held  responsible  for  crime.” 

Anyone  who  has  thoughts  on  this  subject  should  express  his  feelings  to  his 
congressman  and  the  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  House  Judi- 
ciary Committees. Bell. 


When  the  Seeond  Made  Two  Firsts 

By  Terry  Hyde 


“Hello- 

“Hey,  what’s  happenin  ? my 
brother-in-law  asked.  "Any  talk  yet?” 

“You  wouldn’t  believe  it.  You  just 
wouldn’t  believe  it.” 

I could  hardly  contain  m\  self  enough 
to  explain  to  Don  just  how  many  birds 
I had  talked  to  since  the  first  day  of  the 
1982  spring  gobbler  season.  The  first 
four  days  had  been  like  a miracle  and 
a nightmare  all  rolled  into  one,  I told 
him.  In  fact,  the  evening  before  the  first 
day,  while  going  in  to  camp,  I drove 
right  up  on  a tom  with  about  a 9-inch 
beard.  He  and  his  lady  friend  scooted 
into  the  woods  right  behind  the  spring, 
only  about  200  yards  from  camp. 

It  seemed  like  a perfect  setup.  I 
sneaked  out  there  just  before  sunset  to 
hoot  a little.  Mr.  Gobbler  would  be  sure 
to  give  himself  away,  I thought.  But  I 
also  wanted  to  locate  a spare  gobbler 
or  two  for  the  opening,  so  I worked  out 
along  the  ridge  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  spring.  Trouble  is,  I never 
heard  another  bird  and  I never  got  back 
to  the  spring  until  9 o’clock,  so  needless 
to  say  I didn’t  put  that  tom  to  roost. 

Saturday  had  it  all.  At  10  minutes  of 
6 in  the  a.  m . , one  hoot  — and  thundera- 
tion!  Three!  Yes,  three  gobblers  ex- 
ploded almost  at  the  same  time.  The 
big  boy  above  the  spring,  one  on  the 
small  flat  where  I was  standing,  and 
one  in  the  bottoms.  A sure  setup  if  ever 
there  w'as  one.  How  could  I miss?  Well, 
having  someone  drive  his  pickup  right 
into  the  woods,  smack  dab  into  the 
middle  of  all  this  activity,  could  do  it. 
And  did. 

At  10  o’clock  on  the  first  day  I did 
have  another  chance.  I had  just  covered 
better  than  a mile  of  ridges  and  knobs 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  was  taking  a 
breather  to  wdpe  a pint  of  sw'eat  and  a 
pound  of  gnats  from  my  face.  I plopped 
myself  down  on  a log  and,  instead  of 
setting  up  properly,  decided  to  make  a 


call.  Another  cackle  sounded  right  on 
top  of  mine.  Must  be  another  hunter. 
I thought.  I didn't  want  to  botch  up  his 
chances,  so  I slowly  pulled  down  my 
face  mask  and  made  another  soft  call, 
hoping  the  unseen  person  would  let  me 
know  where  he  was  so  I could  mo\  e 
out.  Ten  minutes  and  absolutely  noth- 
ing. I gave  another  call  just  to  be  sure 
my  ears  weren’t  playing  tricks  on  me. 
PHHT-T-T!  Fifty  yards  to  my  extreme 
left  stood  the  big  black  bomber,  and  in 
full  strut  to  boot.  I must  have  looked 
like  the  biggest  mushroom  he  ever  saw, 
perched  on  that  log.  That  “rope  carrier” 
just  plain  w alked  away.  Grown  men  do 
cry. 

“You  mean  you  didn’t  even  get  a 
shot.” 

“No.  But  let  me  tell  you  about  the 
rest  of  the  week,”  I quickly  cut  in. 

A Short  Day 

Monday  was  to  be  a short  day.  I 
could  hunt  only  until  8 o’clock.  I had 
two  birds  going  right  off,  but  by  7 
o’clock  another  hunter  moved  in  with 
a box  call  that  must  have  been  made 
with  warped  thornbush,  because  as  bad 
as  that  would  look,  the  calls  w'ere 
worse.  W’hen  a cow  answered  the 
hunter  belowy  I knew  it  was  time  to 
pack  it  in  and  head  for  home.  And 
wouldn’t  you  know  it,  on  the  way  down 
the  road  two  mature  toms  strutted  right 
out  in  front  of  my  4x4.  They  looked  at 
me  a moment  as  if  to  say,  “Here  we 
are,”  and  then  retreated  to  the  safety 
of  the  woods.  Doggone  tears  are  start- 
ing to  get  my  collar  wet. 

Tuesday  I was  sitting  at  the  base  of 
the  same  tree  as  the  past  two  mornings, 
and  just  like  clockwork  two  toms  spoke 
right  up.  But,  before  I could  even  make 
my  second  call.  Old  Warp  Box  from 
yesterday  was  at  it  again.  An  hour  later 
and  a mile  or  so  out  the  ridge,  I felt  it 
safe  to  call.  A loud  mating  call  got  an 
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immediate  response:  Geeobhlle-ohhUe- 
ohhlle!  Then  a double  gobble  followed 
by  a deep-heavy-hard  gobble.  A real 
"I3oss.” 

So  started  nearly  two  hours  of  me 
clucking,  yelping,  purring,  and  cack- 
ling. And  the  Boss’s  responding  gobbles. 
Nearly  fifty  singles,  three  doubles,  and 
one  triple  gobble.  Since  that  very  first 
spring  gobbler  season,  and  the  very  first 
bird  I ever  worked,  those  gobbles  have 
always  sent  a spark  to  my  heart,  a strain 
to  my  ears,  and  a squint  to  my  eyes, 
hoping  for  just  one  more  gobble.  So  I 
always  count:  There's  one,  how  ’bout 
another?  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  I guess 
this  is  my  way  of  keeping  in  check  those 
little  beasties  that  run  around  inside  our 
heads,  ready  to  blast  away  with  their 
sirens  and  gongs  and  turn  our  bodies 
into  a (juivering  mass  of  jelly  just  as  the 
quarry  makes  its  appearance.  At  least 
my  counting  manages  to  keep  them  at 
bay  until  after  the  fact.  Then  the  little 
buggers  run  amuck. 

Another  And  Another 

The  Boss  gobbled  like  crazy  but 
moved  only  100  yards.  I set  up  a second 
time  and  was  just  ready  to  .start  call- 
ing when:  An  owl  call.  Another.  And 
another!  Over  and  over.  Again  and 
again.  The  guy  up  on  the  ridge  was 
going  crazy.  The  turkey  had  been  re- 
sponding so  loudly  to  my  calls  that  he 
sucked  this  other  nimrod  right  in  to  us. 
I guess  this  other  guy  felt  that  was  the 
way  to  draw  this  old  tom  away  from 
me.  Hooter  never  had  a chance  . . . nor 
did  I.  Coming  up  from  the  field  below 
me  was  another  “hunter”  yelping  just 
as  loud  and  fast  as  he  could.  Almost 
simultaneously  Hooter  and  Speedy 
came  rushing  at  the  Boss  and  me  like 
racehorses.  That  old  tom  must  have  felt 
the  owl  had  murder  in  his  heart,  and 
that  the  hen  was  so  eager  she  could  kill 
also.  Mr.  Turkey  just  left.  Very,  very 
(juietly  he  left.  All  I could  do  was  wipe 
the  wet  from  cheeks. 

“You  didn’t  really  cr  . . .” 

“Just  don’t  get  smart,  wise  guy.”  I 
jumped  in.  “Wait  ’till  I tell  you  about 
Wednesday.” 


Slowly  I pushed  out  the  words  to 
keep  Don  on  the  phone  just  a little 
longer.  I tried  to  paint  a picture  for  him 
how  at  7:15  Wednesday  morning  the 
Boss  responded  at  once  to  my  first  calls: 
the  same  as  the  day  before.  Geeohblle- 
ohhlle-ohhUe!  Then  a double  gobble 
followed  by  a deep-heavy-hard  gobble. 
Three  hours,  four  different  .setups,  and 
over  a hundred  gobbles  later,  we  were 
still  over  200  yards  apart.  I was  con- 
vinced I had  to  move  one  more  time  to 
reach  the  right  position  to  bring  that 
turkey  within  range  of  my  16-gauge 
and  its  load  of  Mag  6S.  Wrong!  While 
I was  going  south  and  west,  he  was 
going  north  and  east.  When  he  gob- 
bled, he  was  directly  above  me,  no 
more  than  70  yards  away. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  set  up  on  a bird 
with  your  feet  straight  uphill  and  your 
body  so  bent  that  you  can  look  into 
your  own  pants  pockets  and  count  the 
change?  It  ain’t  comfortable.  But  as 
bad  as  my  body  position  was,  it  was 
mild  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen. 
To  add  to  my  misery,  some  lunatic 
started  up  from  an  abandoned  house  in 
the  next  hollow,  squealing  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs,  “Gobble  — gobble  — wo- wo- 
wo.”  Just  over  and  over.  You  want  to 
talk  about  a circus.  Not  only  did  the  old 
tom  leave,  but  so  did  the  squirrels,  deer, 
chipmunks,  birds,  toads,  mosquitoes, 
and  . . . well,  1 think  you  get  the  pic- 
ture. 

“So  what  are  your  plans  for  tomor- 
row, if  I may  be  so  bold  to  ask,”  ribbed 
Don. 

“Well,  Boone,  you  can  bet  I’ll  be  out 
there  with  that  big  ol’  buster  first  thing 
again  tomorrow.  But  holy  cow,  I didn’t 
even  ask  how  you’ve  been  doing,  so  let’s 
hear  it.” 

"Morgue  City,”  was  the  reply. 
“Deathly  quiet  all  week.” 

“Well  — tell  you  what,  Boone.  De- 
pending on  how  things  turn  out  tomor- 
row, I’ll  give  you  a call  and  we’ll  make 
plans  for  Saturday,  okay?” 

“You  got  a deal.  I’ll  wait  to  hear  from 
you  tomorrow.” 

Thursday  found  me  heading  for 
camp  again.  The  drive  isn’t  a par- 
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ticularly  long  one.  In  fact,  I can  usu- 
ally make  it  in  about  thirty  minutes. 
But  in  the  pre-dawn  darkness  a lot  can 
go  through  one’s  mind  in  that  short 
period  of  time.  How,  for  more  than  a 
dozen  spring  gobbler  seasons,  someone 
else  had  always  gotten  the  shot,  but 
missed;  or  of  the  opportunities  that  I 
botched  myself.  No  matter.  They're 
history.  If  this  was  to  be  the  year  that 
the  first  spring  gobbler  was  to  be  shot 
at  camp,  I had  to  forget  the  past  and 
concentrate  only  on  today.  Whump! 
The  chuckhole  brought  me  back  to  real- 
ity. I was  almost  at  the  end  of  the  hard 
road  and  ready  to  turn  into  the  dirt 
road  to  camp. 

Soon  I was  heading  down  the  trail 
as  quietly  as  I could  on  leaves  that 
crunched  like  potato  chips  under  my 
boots.  Whoa!  There  on  the  skinniest 
part  of  the  trail,  right  smack  dab  in 
front  of  me,  stood  “Le  Pew.”  A skunk! 
You  talk  about  some  real  tiptoeing. 
That  behind  me,  I was  quickly  within 
150  yards  of  the  place  the  Boss  called 
home. 

The  big  hollow  before  me  came  alive 
with  the  first  gobbles  of  the  morning. 
After  three  gobbles,  he  was  on  the 
ground.  This  was  my  chance  to  set  up 
by  the  huge  white  oak  and  start  talkin’ 
turkey.  From  6 until  6:30,  the  duel 
played  on.  First,  he  would  edge  in. 
Then,  slowly,  he  would  back  off  and  go 
far  up  into  the  big  hollow,  gobbling  all 
the  way.  He  did  this  twice  oxer  that 
half-hour,  and  once,  for  the  first  time 
ever,  I heard  a turkey  make  a quad- 
ruple call.  I thought  he  would  choke 
himself.  He  was  interested! 

But  I had  competition.  The  best 
txpe.  A real  hen  was  what  was  draw- 
ing him  up  that  hollow,  and  he  just 
couldn’t  make  up  his  mind  which  one 
to  go  to  first.  Suddenly  he  was  quiet, 
and  I knew  he  was  with  the  real  hen. 


THERE!  Almost  magically,  the  appearance 
of  his  reddest  of  red  heads  was  profiled  in 
the  brilliantly  sunlit  opening.  I could  see  him 
only  from  the  wattles  up,  but  at  12  yards  even 
the  tiny  hairs  on  his  head  and  snood  were 
visible. 


But  I also  knew  in  my  heart  that  he  had 
not  forgotten  me,  so  I plax  ed  it  cool  by 
giving  a soft  cluck  or  two  exery  fixe 
minutes.  Just  to  let  him  knoxx- 1 xvas  still 
there.  At  7 o’clock,  right  on  the  button, 
he  exploded  to  my  call  xvith  a double 
gobble.  The  next  gobble  xvas  25  x ards 
closer.  Still  oxer  150  yards  axvay,  but 
closing  fast. 

I felt  noxv  xvas  the  time  to  mox  e up 
the  ridge  another  35  x ards  or  so  in  order 
to  be  parallel  to  him,  and  only  10  or  20 
x ards  off  the  edge  of  the  holloxv  he  xvas 
noxv  coming  doxvn.  That  xvay  xvhen  he 
came  in  to  my  calls  there  xvould  be 
no  question  of  his  being  in  range.  It 
xvorked  out  perfectly.  The  Boss  closed 
the  distance  betxxeen  us  to  50  yards  in 
the  next  fifteen  minutes.  He  gobbled  all 
the  xvay,  and  seemed  to  like  ex  erything 
I xvas  saying.  In  fact,  he  double  gobbled 
txvice.  and  triple  gobbled  once. 

Suddenly,  silence.  A x ery  long,  tense 
fixe  minutes  passed  xvith  not  so  much 
as  a peep.  My  first  soft  cackle  of  the  day 
caused  a x’eritable  explosion  not  more 
than  35  yards  in  front  of  me.  It  nearly 
drox  e me  into  the  bark  of  the  tree  I xvas 
set  up  against.  Noxv  I could  hear  those 
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long  pink  toes  crushing  the  dried  leaves, 
his  drag-worn-wingtips  scraping  the 
forest  floor.  I could  visualize  his  huge- 
majestic-black-purple-bronze- feathered 
body  in  full  strut,  beard  swaying  with 
each  step.  But  that  was  all  I could  do. 
Just  visualize.  He  was  somewhere  over 
the  edge,  but  moving  right  to  where  I 
guessed  he  would  make  himself  visible. 

Again  silence.  Again  I sweated 
through  five  minutes  of  almost  deafen- 
ing quiet.  I swear  I could  hear  the 
sweat  roll  down  my  brow.  As  I made 
my  second  soft  cackle  of  the  morning, 
I buried  my  face  into  my  chest  to  muf- 
fle the  call  even  more.  His  gobble 
nearly  tore  off  my  hat!  He  had  to  be 
right  on  the  edge.  Come  on,  baby, 
come  on.  More  scuffling  of  leaves.  Dead 
silence  again.  Another  five  minutes  of 
total  silence.  The  pounding  of  my  heart 
was  making  hearing  difficult.  I could 
feel  the  veins  in  my  neck  expanding.  I 
knew  I had  to  make  another  call. 

GEEOOBBLLE  - OOBBLLE  - 
OOBBLLEH! 

I swear  the  leaves  on  the  small  sap- 
lings quivered.  I know  my  eyebrows 
curled  with  that  grand  gobble. 

The  six  hours  of  chit-chat  over  the 
last  three  days  had  led  to  this  moment 
of  truth.  My  heartbeats  were  actually 
moving  my  arm,  jigging  my  gun  in  time 
with  each  beat.  My  ears  actually 
burned,  they  listened  so  hard  for  his 
steps,  and  my  eyes  blurred  with  the 
strain  of  looking.  Where  was  he? 

Therel  Almost  magically,  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  reddest  of  red  heads  was 
profiled  in  the  brilliantly  sunlit  open- 
ing. I could  see  him  only  from  the  wat- 


tles up,  but  at  12  yards  even  the  tiny 
hairs  on  his  head  and  snood  were  vis- 
ible. So  delicate  were  they,  but  so  proud 
was  he.  The  cold-hard-black  eye  just 
seemed  to  look  right  through  me.  He 
was  not  alarmed;  in  fact,  unusually 
calm.  But  he  was  either  going  to  have 
to  lower  his  head  below  the  edge  of  the 
hill  or  move  behind  a tree  before  I could 
try  to  do  a thing.  Slowly,  he  lowered 
his  head  out  of  sight,  and  I quickly 
aligned  my  gun.  First  the  white  top- 
knot,  then  the  bright-red  face  with 
hard-black  eye,  came  up  for  another 
peek.  The  bore  was  right  on. 

Before  the  echoes  of  the  shot  had  left 
the  hollow,  I was  charging  toward 
where  I had  last  seen  the  red  spot.  After 
the  thrashing  and  flapping  of  his  great 
strut- worn  wings  subsided,  I held  him 
aloft.  The  19 V4 -pound  body  with  10- 
inch  beard  and  inch-long  spurs  were 
testimony  that  this  turkey  was  truly  the 
Boss. 

My  feet  never  touched  ground  going 
out  of  the  woods.  I had  the  camp’s  first 
spring  gobbler  across  my  shoulder.  And 
you  know  . . . the  tears;  well  ...  ah 
...  I just  didn’t  seem  to  mind  them  at 
all. 

Now  to  get  ahold  of  Heckman. 

“Hello.  Don  Heckman  here.” 

“Gobble,  gobble,  gobble,”  were  my 
only  words. 

“Gee-zooie!”  was  all  I could  hear  as 
Don’s  voice  rose  three  octaves.  “You  did 
it!  You  really  did  it,  didn’t  ya?” 

“Yep,”  was  all  I could  say  at  first. 
Pride  swelled  my  chest,  made  its  way 
to  my  throat.  Quickly  I told  my  story. 
Then  I told  him  there  were  at  least 
three  more  birds  in  that  country,  and 
that  he  better  get  his  bones  up  to  my 
place  that  night  for  some  turkey  hunt- 
in’ on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Our  ride  to  camp  the  next  morning 
was  a welcome  change  from  those  of 
the  past  few  days.  Don  is  always  enthu- 
siastic, and  finds  things  I say  amusing. 
Strange  fellow. 

Since  his  hunting  had  been  so  quiet, 
I really  started  pumping  him  up  about 
the  birds  at  camp,  and  how  I felt  sure 
we  could  get  in  some  real  “talking” 
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today.  By  the  time  we  got  there  he  was 
higher  than  the  Goodyear  blimp.  I was 
almost  afraid  to  let  him  out  of  the  Scout 
for  fear  he  would  just  float  away. 

As  soon  as  he  stuffed  the  shells  into 
his  12-gauge  he  was  back  to  earth. 
“Where  do  we  start?”  were  his  first 
words. 

“Down  in  the  spring  hollow.  I heard 
one  in  there  three  days  in  a row.” 

My  words  were  no  sooner  out  than 
he  was  gone.  I traipsed  after  him. 

His  first  call  was  answered  from 
clean  across  the  hollow.  “How  far  do 
you  figure,  Terry?” 

“Probably  all  the  way  around  the 
point.  Let’s  go  after  him.” 

We  made  the  distance  in  about  fif- 
teen minutes.  Don’s  next  call  got  an 
answer,  but  the  bird  had  moved  clear 
into  the  bottom.  So  after  him  we  went. 
After  over  a mile  of  chasing  this  tom, 
we  were  both  in  a pretty  good  lather. 
Boone’s  face  was  as  red  as  an  old  tom 
itself,  so  we  paused  to  gain  some  com- 
posure. The  next  call  yielded  absolutely 
nothing.  And  so  it  went  for  the  next 
half-hour. 

“Now  what?”  Boone  asked. 

I suggested  we  move  out  the  face  of 
the  ridge,  toward  the  powerline.  I had 
heard  a tom  out  there  a couple  of  times. 
Maybe  he  was  still  there.  So,  like  a 
pair  of  camouflaged  ghosts,  we  slunk 
through  the  woods.  To  no  avail.  Not  a 
sound.  At  the  powerline  we  had  to 
make  a decision.  Cross  it  or  go  back  to 
the  bird  we’d  heard  at  sunrise?  We 
decided  to  cross  the  line  and  go  out  to 
the  hollow  where  I had  shot  my  bird 
yesterday.  I told  Don  I thought  I’d 
heard  another  turkey  much  farther 
down  toward  the  fields,  but  every  time 
the  Boss  started  talkin’  the  other  bird 
would  shut  up.  Don  felt  it  was  worth 
the  effort,  so  we  went  on  another  mile 
trek.  But  no  distance  is  too  far  with 
your  hunting  partner. 

“Give  a call  here,  Boone.” 

Three  clucks  were  all  Don  managed 
to  get  out  before  the  gobble  erupted. 
“Wow!  How  far  out  is  he?” 
“Sounds  like  he’s  just  down  this  tram 
road  a short  ways.” 


AND  SOMEHOW,  without  moving  a muscle, 
Boone  was  able  to  carry  on  that  scenario  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  even  though  the 
bird  had  moved  only  about  30  yards. 

My  words  were  hardly  out  before 
Boone  was  off.  When  I caught  up,  I 
whispered,  “Give  ’im  another,  Boone.” 

His  call  was  answered  almost  imme- 
diately, from  only  about  75  yards  in 
front  of  us,  in  a little  draw  thick  with 
mayapple. 

“Hit  the  bushes,”  Don  ordered. 

I squeezed  in  as  tight  as  I could  to  the 
first  good  size  tree  I could  see,  and  Don 
set  up  against  a big  old  log.  His  spot 
looked  great.  Then  he  started.  His  calls 
were  a mixture  of  soft  clucks  and  yelps, 
and  once  in  awhile  he  injected  a cackle. 
It  was  a real  symphony.  First  Don’s 
pleading  calls,  then  the  excited  yet  con- 
trolled gobbles  from  Mr.  Tom.  I’ve 
never  seen  anyone  work  a gobbler  any 
harder  than  Don  did  then.  Those  calls 
were  coming  out  as  sweet  as  molasses, 
as  he  tried  to  lure  that  bird  a few 
precious  yards. 

And  somehow,  without  moving  a 
muscle,  Boone  was  able  to  carry  on  that 
scenario  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
even  though  the  bird  had  moved  only 
about  30  yards.  You  could  cut  the  ten- 
sion with  a knife.  That  tom  was  sure 
playing  it  cool.  First  he  would  move 
right,  then  left,  but  he  never  came 
straight  on.  I had  my  movie  camera  in 
place,  as  I felt  sure  that  at  any  moment 
one  of  Boone’s  ealls  would  bring  this 
fellow  that  extra  step  and  I could  get 
a once-in-a-lifetime  film  of  my  brother- 
in-law  shooting  his  first  Pennsylvania 
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bird,  the  second  one  from  camp  in  as 
many  days.  But  Mr.  Tom  just  would 
not  come  those  last  few  yards. 

Don  gestured  for  me  to  start  calling. 
We  had  decided  I would  make  no  calls 
until  he  said  so.  I felt  Don  had  him 
almost  in  range,  but  wanting  to  help  all 
I could  I gave  my  first  soft  calls  of  the 
day,  a nice  cutting-cackle.  A double 
gobble!  And  that  bird  moved  about  10 
yards  closer.  He  had  to  be  just  beyond 
the  edge  of  vision,  not  more  than  .35 
yards  out.  Don  quickly  cut  in  with  his 
own  clucks  and  yelps,  putting  a touch 
of  excitement  in  each  one,  and  that 
really  set  the  old  tom  to  rattling  off  gob- 
bles. But  again,  after  the  short  rush,  he 
returned  to  his  right-left  tactic. 


I motioned  Boone  to  stay  low  while 
I crawled  about  20  yards  to  the  rear.  I 
was  hoping  to  make  the  gobbler  think 
we  were  leaving.  Perhaps  his  curiosity, 
and  male  ego,  would  make  him  follow. 
If  he  did,  he  would  walk  right  into 
Don's  ambush. 

My  call  got  an  excited  response,  and 
even  before  the  gobbler  had  time  to 
finish  Boone  put  an  excited  cackle  right 
on  top  of  his  gobble.  That  did  it!  The 
bird  could  stand  no  more.  He  felt  sure 
his  two  lovesick  hens  were  looking  for 
a more  sportin’  fella’.  He  gave  up  his 
iron  grip  on  the  little  draw  and  began 
to  make  his  move. 

I caught  Don’s  hand  motion  direc- 
ting me  to  keep  still  and  low.  I watched 
as,  ever  so  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  Don 
raised  his  gun.  An  eternity  seemed  to 
pass  before  he  had  the  stock  against 
cheek  and  shoulder,  the  barrel  aligned. 
Then  a quick-short  swing  to  his  left  — 
BOOM! 

Did  you  ever  try  to  get  a blur  of 
camo-green,  in  a green  forest,  on  movie 
film?  It  just  can’t  be  done.  When  Boone 
shot,  he  didn’t  scream,  or  shout,  or 
nothin’.  He  was  just  gone.  By  the  time 
I was  able  to  get  my  lens  on  him,  he  had 
his  precious  moment  of  hunting  history 
clutched  in  hand,  held  aloft  for  all  the 
world  to  see. 

Boone’s  first  Pennsylvania  bird  was 
a super-nice  jake.  Fourteen  and  one- 
half-pounds,  a 5-inch  beard,  in  beauti- 
ful plumage.  A true  prize.  In  fact,  the 
second  great  prize  for  the  camp.  But  the 
real  prize  was  the  look  on  Boone’s  faee 
at  that  very  moment.  Unless  you  your- 
self have  seen  the  look  when  a fellow 
hunter  claims  his  first  turkey,  it’s  hard 
to  visualize.  Don’s  eyes  were  kind  of 
glazed  over  and  a large  smile  spread 
all  over  his  face  and  radiated  like  a 
sunbeam.  All  sense  of  hearing  appar- 
ently had  left  him,  too,  for  he  didn’t 
even  hear  my  cheers.  For  that  one 
moment  in  time,  all  the  world  was 
Don’s. 

As  I sat  there  watching  him  fill  out 
his  tag  those  tears  . . . those  crazy  tears. 

. . . Well,  today,  there’s  twice  as  much 
reason  . . . and  they  feel  good. 
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In  1931,  the  lumber  towns  of  Clermont  and 
Betula  barely  escaped  destruction  in  . . . 

McKean  County’'s  Worst  Fire 

By  Francis  X.  Sculley 


SHYLY,  it  seemed,  the  tiny  tongues 
of  flame  inched  across  the  curly 
dried-out  grasses,  brown  as  parchment 
from  the  driest  spring  in  decades.  A 
handful  of  men,  employees  of  the  Mars 
Company  who  were  battling  the  blaze, 
occasionally  stole  a moment  to  look 
uneasily  at  the  firefront,  which  ex- 
tended in  a half-mile  arc.  Steadily  and 
surely  the  flames  were  moving  toward 
the  great  Butterfield  Tract  and  its 
500,000  evergreens.  If  the  fire  got  into 
those  pines,  spruce,  and  hemlocks,  with 
their  resins  and  tar,  it  would  be  like 
adding  gasoline  to  the  conflagration. 

As  the  firefighters  pondered  why 
some  men  start  spring  grass  fires  when 
the  woods  and  fields  are  dry,  a light 


breeze  swept  down  the  valley;  and  as 
the  flames  licked  out  and  raced  up  a 
tangled  clump  of  bone-dry  frost  grape- 
vines, fire  billowed  over  the  heads  of 
the  slowly  retreating  firefighters. 
Sneaking  down  into  the  draw  behind 
the  now-alarmed  men,  like  a kid  crawl- 
ing under  a circus  tent,  the  red  demon 
raced  through  the  little  swale,  outflank- 
ing the  smoke-  and  soot-begrimed 
workmen.  There  was  a soft  hush,  fol- 
lowed by  a furnace-like  blast,  and  the 
flames  roared  into  the  evergreens  with 
the  fury  of  a tornado. 

The  orderly  retreat  degenerated  into 
a complete  rout.  Men  dropped  their 
shovels  and  scrambled  pell-mell  up  the 
banks  in  a frantic  effort  to  escape  the 
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searing  heat.  The  tract  was  now  an  in- 
ferno, as  the  fire  raced  through  the 
plantation  like  an  express  train.  The 
updraft  scattered  burning  embers  on 
the  nearby  hillsides,  and  here  and  there 
tiny  pockets  of  fire  started  up  the  steeps. 
Across  the  field,  now  covered  with 
smoke,  came  deer,  running  aimlessly 
but  intent  on  one  purpose  — trying  to 
e.scape  the  red  fury  that  was  completely 
out  of  control. 

Blazing  Pincushion 

Firefighters  later  told  how  a porcu- 
pine that  had  been  converted  into  a 
blazing  pincushion  ran  from  the  ever- 
greens. In  its  frenzy  of  pain,  the  timid 
animal  didn’t  notice  that  it  was  running 
along  side  its  traditional  enemy,  man. 

The  conflagration  was  now  large 
enough  to  create  its  own  draft. 
Methane  gas  from  decaying  swamp 
vegetation  provided  a new  vehicle  for 
the  all-conquering  flames  which  bore 
down  on  Betula,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Smethport.  Workmen  and  firefighters 
later  described  how  giant  black  balls  of 
noxious  gases  burst  into  the  air,  only  to 
explode  when  contact  was  made  with 
the  flames  and  oxygen. 

The  fire  was  everywhere. 

By  mid-afternoon,  on  April  20,  1931, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  United 
Natural  Gas  Company  had  a major  for- 


est fire  on  its  hands,  and  appeals  were 
telephoned  through  the  sheriff  s depart- 
ment to  every  town  in  the  area.  As  the 
fire  burst  into  State  Game  Lands,  the 
commonwealth  entered  the  picture, 
and  fire  wardens  immediately  began 
recruiting  volunteers  at  25<t  per  hour. 
During  the  Great  Depression,  no  one 
questioned  what  now  seems  a piddling 
stipend;  at  the  time  it  would  buy  two 
pounds  of  hamburger.  As  a state  truck 
raced  along  the  road  between  Smeth- 
port and  Mt.  Jewett,  every  man  the 
driver  encountered  was  hired  on  the 
spot  and  told  to  jump  aboard.  A num- 
ber of  young  drifters  were  to  put  in 
several  exhausting  nights  on  the  slopes 
in  the  Norwich-Betula  region. 

All  night  long,  the  firefighters,  now 
numbering  over  500,  fought  doggedly 
to  contain  the  great  fire  that  seemed  to 
be  breaking  out  everywhere.  The  red 
glow  in  the  skies  over  the  ancient  lum- 
ber towns  was  visible  twenty  miles 
away.  Soon  Buffalo  was  made  aware  of 
the  grim  fight  going  on  in  the  McKean 
County  forests,  when  an  urgent  call 
was  sent  to  the  Bison  City  by  the  gas 
company  for  more  volunteers.  Within 
the  hour,  scores  of  Buffalonians  were  on 
their  way  to  Clermont,  a town  most  of 
them  had  never  known. 

As  the  blood  red  sun  rose  over  the 
mountains  on  Tuesday  morning,  the 
fire  seemed  to  come  to  life,  and  with  it, 
the  awesome  possibility  that  Clermont 
might  be  consumed  by  the  irresistible 
flames  that  disdainfully  pushed  back  an 
army  almost  as  large  as  the  population 
of  Smethport. 

Two  young  men,  exhausted  after 
their  night’s  ordeal,  climbed  atop  a 
huge  rock  to  rest  a few  moments. 
Within  minutes,  the  boulder  was  an 
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LATE  that  morning  it  began  to  rain  heavily. 
Clermont  was  saved,  as  was  Betula.  But  the 
fire’s  cost  was  great.  It  was  the  worst  fire  in 
the  county’s  history. 


island  in  a sea  of  flames.  Miraeulously, 
the  youths  eseaped  injury;  but  they  had 
learned  something  of  how  it  is  to  be  a 
Thanksgiving  turkey  in  an  oven. 

Only  a hereulean  effort  late  Tuesday 
afternoon  saved  Betula  from  the  all- 
consuming  fire,  which  by  now  had 
devastated  2000  acres.  Four  gas  wells 
went  up  in  the  holocaust,  adding  to  the 
problem. 

The  exhausted  volunteers,  many  of 
whom  had  been  on  the  line  since  Mon- 
day, watched  in  despair  as  the  fire 
leaped  from  one  hill  to  another.  New 
fires  created  by  the  flying  embers  were 
breaking  out  all  over  the  woodlands, 
many  behind  the  precariously  held 
front.  As  fire  wardens  went  up  and 
down  the  long  lines,  getting  kids  to  sign 
the  payroll  sheet,  they  regrouped  their 
forces  for  a last  ditch  stand  before  Cler- 
mont. Later  the  wardens  were  to  be  ex- 
travagant in  their  praise  of  the  area 
youngsters  who  fought  the  great  blaze. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  gas  company 
established  a soup  kitchen  in  Clermont, 
and  some  of  the  firefighers  had  their 
first  meal  in  two  days.  Blankets  were 
brought  in,  and  men  fell  asleep  almost 
in  their  tracks.  Among  the  resident 
population  of  Clermont,  however, 
there  was  no  sleeping. 

On  Wednesday,  red-rimmed  eyes 
peered  at  the  fire  which  for  sixty  hours 
had  toyed  with  hundreds  of  fighters. 
And  then  a strong  wind  swept  down  the 
valley,  and  the  fire  continued  its  relent- 
less drive  on  Clermont.  But  the  winds, 
while  increasing  the  danger,  brought 
with  them  a layer  of  cool  air  that 
collided  with  the  warm  moist  air 
over  northern  Pennsylvania.  Late  that 
morning  it  began  to  rain  heavily. 

Clermont  was  saved,  as  was  Betula. 
But  the  fire’s  cost  was  great.  Among  the 
casualties  were  a half-million  ever- 
greens—the  result  of  nine  years’ 
culture.  This  loss  is  inestimable.  Three 


thousand  acres  of  timberland  also  had 
been  destroyed,  as  well  as  500  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands.  An  unknown  num- 
ber of  small  animals  and  birds  had  per- 
ished in  the  holocaust.  It  was  the  worst 
fire  in  the  county’s  history. 

The  state’s  payroll,  at  25c  per  hour, 
had  been  over  $1000.  That  represented 
4000  man-hours  of  firefighting  on  state 
land  alone.  The  gas  company’s  losses 
must  have  been  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  just  from  the  standpoint  of 
fighting  the  fire.  And  there  were  many 
who  took  nothing  for  their  services; 
others  received  nothing  but  a meal 
that  was  given  them  by  the  citizens  of 
Clermont. 

Every  spring  there  are  grass  fires; 
they  bring  only  a yawn  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. Burning  over  a tract  in  the  spring 
produces  a more  luxuriant  growth  of 
foliage.  But  it  is  always  well  to  use  cau- 
tion in  starting  grass  fires.  They  create 
enormous  havoc  upon  occasions.  Two 
decades  ago,  a grass  fire  ringed  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  for  days,  and  was  con- 
tained only  by  the  efforts  of  every  facil- 
ity on  Cape  Cod. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  thing  of 
all  is  public  indifference  to  the  dangers 
of  starting  spring  fires.  A veteran  of  the 
Clermont  debacle  once  told  the  writer: 
“That  was  an  awful  fire.  It  could  have 
taken  a lot  of  lives.  We  were  lucky.’’ 
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Twenty 
Days  in  May 

By  John  D.  Taylor 

The  dark  chill  of  early  March 
starts  the  turkey  hunter  stirring.  He 
goes  to  the  gun  cabinet,  opens  the  door, 
and  removes  an  old  box  call  from  the 
shelf  behind  an  ancient  12-gauge  pump 
gun.  Gently,  he  works  the  call.  Three 
soft  yelps  send  the  turkey  hunter  far 
away  from  the  bitter  cold  and  ice  that 
strangle  the  brown  trees  and  bushes 
around  his  hou.se.  He  sees  dogwood 
blossoms,  hears  birds  chirp,  and  smells 
the  odors  of  healthy  living  things.  There 
is  a hint  of  chill  in  the  air,  but  warm 
sunshine  sparks  new  life  in  the  earth. 
He  smiles,  content  and  happy  with  the 
fullness  of  the  world  around  him. 


As  his  hands  return  the  call  to  the 
shelf,  March  s reality  creeps  back  into 
his  pleasant  dreams.  Sadness  comes 
with  that  reality.  He  realizes  that  after 
weeks  of  waiting  and  hoping,  the  life 
that  crawls  out  from  under  winter’s  dull 
blanket  will  soon  fade  in  its  own  glory. 

March  17  — As  cold  as  it  is,  it’s  hard 
to  think  of  spring.  It  was  22  degrees  last 
night.  I got  my  turkey  calls  out  today. 
I’m  really  rusty.  My  yelps  sound  like  a 
I2-year-old  trying  to  sing  bass.  Even  my 
old  diaphragms  feel  strange.  After  last 
.season  there  seemed  to  be  a groove  in 
the  roof  of  my  mouth;  they  slipped 
right  into  place  then.  Now  I need  lots 
of  practice. 

April  3 — My  calling  has  improved.  I 
hope  I sound  like  a turkey  to  the 
turkeys.  They  probably  think  all  turkey 
hunters  are  real  turkeys  (the  other 
kind).  That  gobbler  last  year  must  have 
thought  so.  I keep  thinking  about  him. 
Maybe  this  year!  It  was  actually  60 
degrees  today.  Come  on.  May! 
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April  i6  — Trout  season  is  here.  I 
really  don’t  have  mueh  desire  to  fish. 
I’d  sooner  be  in  the  mountains  scouting. 
The  creeks  are  way  over  their  banks 
and  the  water  looks  more  like  coffee 
than  it  does  trout  stream.  I can’t  catch 
fish  in  that  stuff. 

April  19  — 1 caught  my  first  trout  of 
the  season  today.  Maybe  I’ll  do  a little 
more  fishing.  It’s  a good  way  to  pass 
time.  May  still  seems  so  far  away. 

April  23  — 1 put  camo  tape  on  my 
shotgun  today.  Also  rigged  up  a sling  for 
it.  That  will  be  a big  help  when  it 
comes  time  to  climb  mountains.  My 
camo  suit  is  ready  and  waiting.  I have 
to  get  my  calls  and  other  stuff  together 
yet.  Next  year  I won’t  take  so  much 
junk.  I said  that  last  year,  too. 


April  26  — Chuck  came  over  tonight. 
We  finalized  the  plans  for  our  Potter 
County  pilgrimage.  We’re  both  excited, 
like  a bunch  of  little  kids.  It  will  be 
good  to  get  away.  We  spent  some  time 
looking  over  the  topographical  maps.  I 
hope  our  “well  laid  plans”  don’t  go 
astray.  It  was  almost  hot  today.  Sure 
feels  like  spring.  Things  are  really  start- 
ing to  get  green. 

April  28  — Tomorrow  is  departure 
day!  Potter  County,  here  we  come!  I 
bought  shells  today.  The  way  I have  it 
figured,  they  ought  to  last  twelve  years, 
one  shot  per  turkey,  two  turkeys  per 
year!  Who  am  I kidding!  I’ll  probably 
shoot  them  at  crows  or  something.  Ac- 
cording to  the  weatherman,  we  should 
have  good  weather  — blue  skies  and 
warm  temperatures. 


MAY,  1984 
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I GOT  my  turkey  calls  out  today.  I’m  real  rusty. 
My  yelps  sound  like  a 12-year-old  trying  to 
sing  base.  Even  my  old  diaphragm  calls  feel 
strange. 

April  29  — Potter  County.  We  got 
here  at  4:30.  After  settling  in,  we  went 
scouting.  Things  look  pretty  good.  We 
found  lots  of  sign;  droppings  (both  hen 
and  gobbler)  and  some  scratchings.  To 
top  off  a good  day,  we  put  a gobbler  to 
bed  at  dusk.  He  gobbled,  then  double- 
gobbled,  then  carried  on  till  dark.  He’s 
about  300  yards  over  the  hill  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  logging  road  that 
runs  into  the  pipeline  on  West  Darin. 
He  was  with  a bunch  of  hens.  Should 
be  easy  pickings  tomorrow  morning.  I 
said  that  last  year.  I hope  we  have  him 
to  ourselves.  There  aren’t  nearly  as 
many  hunters  around  as  we  expected. 
Compared  to  buck  season,  this  place 
looks  deserted.  I hope  the  rain  quits.  It 
started  about  half  an  hour  before  dusk. 
We  got  soaked.  The  gobbler  made  it 
worthwhile. 

April  30  — What  a way  to  start  the 
1983  turkey  season.  We  were  up  at  2 
a.m.  It  was  more  like  last  night.  We 
didn’t  feel  much  like  eating  at  that 
hour,  so  we  took  some  apples  and 


bananas  along  to  snack  on  before  we 
went  into  the  woods.  We  were  on  the 
road  back  to  the  pipeline  at  3:15.  I 
made  the  mistake  of  bringing  some  of 
Tammy’s  chocolate  cupeakes.  I figured 
we’d  get  hungry  once  we  got  into  the 
woods.  Neither  of  us  could  stand  to  look 
at  those  things  this  morning.  I hope  the 
coons  don’t  choke  on  them. 

An  owl  perched  above  the  truck 
while  we  ate  the  fruit.  We  had  the  win- 
dows down,  listening  for  early  rising 
gobblers.  When  he  hooted  “who  cooks 
for  you”  that  first  time,  we  both  nearly 
had  heart  attacks.  That’s  such  a neat 
sound.  My  feeble  imitation  doesn’t  do 
him  justice. 

It  was  almost  4:30  when  we  got  to 
the  area  where  we  put  that  tom  to  bed 
last  night.  It  was  a long  hike  up  the  log- 
ging road.  I hooted  two  or  three  times 
with  no  luck.  Evidently,  he  took  his 
hens  and  moved  on.  The  rain  and  fog 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
According  to  the  weatherman,  there 
was  a “chance”  of  light  showers.  This 
was  steady  drizzle. 

The  rest  of  the  hunt  was  disappoint- 
ing. We  couldn’t  locate  another  gobbler 
all  day.  The  only  thing  I heard  were 
hoarse  rough  “hens”  on  box  calls.  There 
were  more  hunters  than  I thought.  So 
much  for  our  easy  gobbler. 

As  if  by  magic,  the  sun  came  out  at 
II.  That  would  figure.  When  we  came 
down  off  the  mountain,  we  stopped  at 
a small  creek  to  wash  off  our  camou- 
flage makeup.  That  icy  water  smack- 
ing my  face  really  felt  good.  Chuck 
agreed.  I should  have  stuck  my  feet  in. 
They  really  hurt.  I’m  not  used  to  walk- 
ing so  much. 

When  we  got  back  to  camp,  we  ate, 
then  slept  till  5:30.  Tomorrow,  we  plan 
to  get  up  early  and  do  some  scouting. 

May  1 — We  got  up  late  today.  So 
much  for  scouting.  It  was  raining  hard 
so  we  drove  to  some  new  territory.  We 
found  good  grouse,  woodcock,  and 
whitetail  country,  but  no  turkey  sign. 
I wouldn’t  mind  hunting  some  of  those 
coverts  in  the  fall.  I’ll  bet  they’re  thick 
with  grouse.  Chuck  doesn’t  think  Jack 
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would  know  what  to  do  with  a grouse. 
He’s  only  been  worked  with  pigeons 
and  quail.  I sort  of  miss  that  dumb 
puppy. 

I came  to  realize  today  how  vast 
these  mountains  really  are.  I thought 
Montana  had  the  only  real  mountains. 
These  are  real  mountains,  too.  All  I’d 
have  to  do  to  prove  that  is  ask  my  feet. 

With  some  extra  rest  and  good  food, 
the  eternally  optimistic  hunters  in  us 
have  resurfaced.  We  both  have  good 
feelings  about  tomorrow.  I hope  they’re 
true.  Turkeys  are  weird  birds  — here 
today,  gone  tomorrow.  They’re  so  darn 
unpredictable.  I hope  we  get  lucky  and 
bump  into  a bird  tomorrow.  I’m  ready 
for  him.  Tomorrow  will  be  a good  day. 

May  2 — We  were  up  at  3 o’clock  and 
into  the  woods  by  4:30  this  morning.  It 
was  a good  morning  for  listening  — 
calm,  quiet,  foggy  in  spots,  and  still 
wet.  As  we  walked  up  the  logging  road, 
I did  some  owl  hooting.  No  responses. 
It’s  amazing  how  many  “owls”  are  in 
the  woods  during  turkey  season.  Every 
ridgetop  seems  to  have  one. 

About  5:45  it  started  raining  again. 
We  waited  under  some  hemlocks  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  The  rain  quit, 
the  sky  opened  up  and  there  it  was.  For 
one  brief  shining  second  we  saw  the 
sun.  I thought  it  might  clear  off  and  be 
a nice  day,  but  the  clouds  moved  back 
in  and  it  started  pouring. 

Chuck  looked  pitiful.  He  reminded 


me  of  some  little  kid  who’d  been  out  in 
the  rain  too  long.  His  face  said,  “I 
wanna  go  home.” 

We  waited  a little  longer,  then  it 
really  opened  up.  Buckets  — no,  more 
like  city  reservoirs  — poured  out  of  the 
sky.  We  said  the  heck  with  it  and 
started  walking  out.  About  ten  minutes 
from  the  car,  it  quit.  Neither  of  us  had 
any  desire  to  go  back  up  the  road.  I 
was  really  in  a bad  mood,  complaining 
and  moaning  the  whole  way  down 
the  road.  It  seems  like  every  time  I 
come  to  Potter  County  we  got  cruddy 
weather  and  end  up  leaving  early. 

I reached  a few  conclusions  about 
this  weekend.  What  I actually  experi- 
enced was  the  reality  of  the  mountains. 
Mountains  don’t  measure  time  in  terms 
of  my  hunting  days.  Their  measure  of 
time  is  not  even  years,  but  eons,  infini- 
ties. So  what  if  the  weather  was  rotten 
in  my  small  block  of  time.  The  moun- 
tains don’t  care.  That  makes  a person 
feel  small.  I suppose  that’s  the  way  it’s 
supposed  to  be. 

People  try  to  control  the  world  too 
much.  We  try  to  force  things  into  time 
slots  and  expect  nature  to  abide  by  that 
schedule.  When  nature  doesn’t  cooper- 
ate, we  get  upset.  Perhaps  that’s  the 
lesson  of  the  mountains  — face  reality. 
My  time  on  the  mountain  is  an  infini- 
tesimal speck  in  the  record  of  the  moun- 
tain’s time.  The  rain  this  weekend,  the 
sleet  and  snow  during  buck  season,  all 
that  rotten  weather,  are  parts  of  the 


I CAUGHT  my  first  trout  of  the  season  today.  Maybe  I’ll  do  a little  more  fishing.  I’d  sooner 
be  in  the  mountains,  but  it’s  a good  way  to  pass  time. 


foreverness  of  the  mountains.  People, 
myself  included,  have  lost  their  per- 
spective. No  matter  what  the  weather. 
I’d  rather  be  up  there  than  in  the 
“human”  world.  Mountains  are  intense, 
timeless,  forever.  Man’s  petty  ambitions 
don’t  count  for  much,  at  least  not  in  the 
long  run.  I hope  man  never  crosses  that 
barrier.  (Maybe  “climbs  that  mountain” 
is  a better  way  to  put  it.)  If  he  can,  and 
does,  earth’s  timelessness  will  be  tamed. 
On  that  dreadful  day,  man  will  become 
God. 

May  5 — I’m  a sucker  for  long  shots. 
I ran  over  to  Michaux  State  Forest  in 
Cumberland  County’s  Pine  Grove  Fur- 
nace State  Park  today.  I thought  I 
might  bump  into  some  turkeys.  Some- 
body told  me  they’d  seen  some  there  in 
the  fall.  The  only  turkeys  I found  were 
more  guys  doing  the  same  thing  I was 
— looking  for  turkeys.  No  turkeys,  no 
shots,  no  sign.  I believe  from  now  on. 
I’ll  confine  my  hunts  to  weekends  when 
I can  go  to  the  northern  mountains. 

WHEN  THE  owl  hooted,  “Who  cooks  for  you?” 
that  first  time  we  both  nearly  had  heart  at- 
tacks. That’s  such  a neat  sound.  My  feeble 
imitation  just  doesn’t  do  him  justice. 


May  9 — Mark  and  I did  a crazy 
thing.  We  left  for  Lycoming  County  at 
midnight  last  night.  We  figured  on 
making  a one-day  do-or-die  run.  The 
trip  up  was  great  — no  traffic  on  the 
roads,  pleasant  driving,  cool  dry 
weather. 

We  arrived  at  State  Game  Lands  13 
on  the  Sullivan-Lycoming  County 
border  about  3 a.m.  After  a quick  Pop- 
Tarts  and  bananas  breakfast,  we  put  on 
camo  gear  to  start  hunting.  Mark  had 
just  finished  the  last  dab  of  brown  face 
paint  and  said,  “I’ll  bet  we’re  the  only 
ones  here  today,”  when  four  cars  came 
down  the  road  from  one  direction  and 
three  from  the  other.  We  both  laughed 
like  crazy. 

It  was  a nice  day  to  be  in  the  woods 
— sunny  and  warm.  The  only  problem 
was  in  the  wind.  Hearing  a bird  100 
yards  away  would  have  been  difficult 
enough,  but  listening  to  a tom  on  the 
next  ridge  was  impossible. 

We  bumped  a bird  off  the  roost  first 
thing  this  morning.  We  thought  it 
might  have  been  a big  old  tom.  (Every- 
body who  bumps  a bird  off  its  roost 
thinks  the  same  thing.)  The  bird  was  all 
by  itself,  and  although  it  was  too  dark 
to  really  get  a good  look,  I could  have 
sworn  I saw  a beard.  That  old  turkey 
scared  the  pants  off  us.  Until  we  saw 
it,  we  thought  it  might  have  been  a 
bear  or  something.  It  sounded  like  a 
Sherman  tank  trying  to  get  airborne. 

We  heard  lots  of  grouse  drumming  at 
dawn.  I’d  estimate  eight  or  nine  birds. 
Another  good  spot  to  bring  Jack. 

About  7:30  we  walked  a logging  road 
deeper  into  the  woods.  Just  as  we 
rounded  one  corner  of  the  road,  two 
shots  rang  out,  then  two  more.  We 
froze,  thinking  the  bird  might  have 
headed  our  way.  After  a few  minutes 
we  moved  ahead.  The  fellow  who  had 
done  the  shooting  was  close,  about  30 
yards  off  the  road.  He  had  a gobbler 
down  and  was  admiring  its  beard  when 
we  arrived.  Turkeys  are  such  beautiful 
birds  when  they’re  alive.  In  death  they 
look  grotesque.  I’d  forgotten  how  big 
they  are. 

We  hunted  awhile,  but  left  early. 
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Both  of  us  were  really  tired.  But  I have 
to  admit,  dawn  on  that  mountaintop 
made  the  trip  worthwhile.  It  was  a 
good  hunt. 

May  J5  — Today  was  my  “little” 
sister’s  eollege  graduation,  so  I eouldn’t 
go  turkey  hunting.  I was  really  glad  to 
see  her  graduate,  but  why  did  it  have 
to  be  on  a weekend  in  turkey  season? 
At  least  high  schools  have  enough  sense 
to  hold  off  graduation  until  after  the 
season. 

May  16  — Dad  said  he  heard  a turkey 
gobble  on  the  State  Game  Lands  that 
surround  Stony  Creek  near  Harrisburg 
yesterday.  I went  fishing  with  him 
today  to  listen  for  that  gobbler.  I didn’t 
hear  any  turkeys,  the  bugs  were  hor- 
rible, and  I broke  my  rod.  Rotten  day! 

May  18  — 1 could  feel  June  in  the  air 
today  — humidity,  hot  weather,  and 
groundhog  hunting.  It’s  hard  to  believe 
that  these  twenty  days  passed  so 
quickly.  Still  no  turkey.  Maybe 
Saturday. 

May  21  — Turkey  season  is  now  his- 
tory. Even  though  I got  sick  early  Fri- 
day evening,  I still  made  the  drive 
to  State  Game  Lands  13  in  Sullivan 
County.  I felt  much  better  once  I got 
up  into  the  mountains.  That  was  the 
best  medicine  I could  have  had. 

The  grouse  were  really  drumming 
again  today.  I counted  at  least  fifteen. 
Drumming  is  a unique  sound,  though 
similar  to  that  of  a tractor  or  a lawn- 
mower  starting  up.  When  I first  heard 
a grouse  drumming  I thought  it  was  my 
heart  beating  fast  from  climbing.  At 
times  it  seemed  to  come  from  inside  me 
rather  than  the  grouse.  I could  actually 
feel  a sort  of  concussion  between  my 
shoulder  blades.  I’ve  yet  to  actually  see 
a grouse  drumming,  although  that 
doesn’t  mean  1 haven’t  looked. 

In  a way  it’s  sort  of  a relief  to  be  done 
with  turkeys  for  awhile.  Now  I can 
spend  my  time  getting  Jack  ready  for 
cockbirds  this  fall. 


I suppose  I should  feel  a sense  of  sad- 
ness about  the  season  being  over.  I 
don’t.  Summer  has  arrived.  The  trees 
are  all  greened-up.  There’s  no  more 
dogwood  or  oak  blossoms  bursting  out, 
just  plain  old  green  leaves  everywhere. 
That  sense  of  the  earth  coming  to  life 
again  has  gone.  I know  it’s  alive  now. 

Even  though  I didn’t  get  a turkey  this 
year,  I can  say  my  spring  has  been  fuller 
than  those  of  most  individuals.  They 
won’t  ever  e.xperience  the  joy  that 
comes  from  watching  the  land  shake 
winter  off  its  back  and  awaken.  That’s 
a shame.  Maybe  people  would  treat  this 
land  better  if  they  could  see  things 
through  a hunter’s  eyes.  He  watches  the 
land  change  in  its  two  most  transitional 
periods  — fall  and  spring.  Being  out 
there,  enjoying  those  seasons,  sensing 
their  changes  and  savoring  the  rem- 
nants of  the  season  about  to  be  passed, 
is  what  it’s  all  about,  not  killing  game. 

Turkeys!  Maybe  next  year. 
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Wildlife  Decals  Explain 
Sportsmen’s  Contributions 

Every  time  you  use  the  colorful  NHF  Day 
wildlife  decals,  you  help  spread  the  message 
about  how  you  and  your  fellow  sp>ortsmen 
help  wildlife. 

These  full-color  decals,  with  photographs 
by  two  of  America’s  most  popular  wildlife 
photographers,  tell  how  sportsmen  have 
help)ed  restore  the  wood  duck,  white-tailed 
deer,  elk  and  wild  turkey  to  healthy  and 
abundant  numbers.  Inexpensive  and  easy  to 
use,  these  wildlife  decals  are  great  to  display 
on  packages,  auto  windows,  doors,  bulletin 
boards,  etc.  These  beautiful  full-color  decals 
are  only  $4.00  per  100  from  NHF  Day 
Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  1075,  Riverside, 
CT  06878. 
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DrexeFs  Red  Bear 

By  Les  Wood 


D REXEL  was  a redhead,  a 16-year- 
old  redhead  with  a great  yearn- 
ing to  kill  a bear  — or  just  to  go  bear 
hunting  and  take  his  chances  on  seeing 
one.  His  father  was  the  fish  warden,  Hi 
Cloos,  and  the  two  of  them  stopped 
at  my  place  on  a Sunday  almost  fifty 
years  ago  as  I was  about  to  leave  on 
patrol  in  the  Pine  Creek  Canyon  area. 
Bear  season  was  not  yet  open,  but 
Drexel  wondered  if  there  was  any 
chance  he  might  see  a bear. 

“Come  along,”  I said,  “there’s  always 
a chance.” 

Awhile  later  I parked  the  car  where 
the  forest  road  crossed  a wide  beech 
ridge.  My  purpose  in  stopping  here  was 
to  show  Drexel  where,  a few  days  be- 
fore, I had  seen  a large  bear.  As  we 
approached  the  very  .spot  where  I had 
seen  that  bear,  there  was  a big  fat 
bruin  industriously  feeding  on  the 
bountiful  supply  of  beechnuts.  Drexel 
was  impressed. 


Bear  season  opened  on  a Saturday, 
that  year,  as  I remember.  The  fish 
warden  and  I had  checked  hunters  all 
morning  in  the  Cedar  Run  area,  and 
around  midday  we  heard  a tremendous 
barrage  of  shooting.  In  high  steep 
mountains  like  those,  it  can  be  difficult 
to  tell  where  rifle  shots  are  coming 
from.  They  echo  and  re-echo  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  and  leave  you 
utterly  confused.  We  finally  concluded 
the  sounds  had  come  from  somewhere 
in  the  Fahnestock  Hollow. 

There  was  a road  up  that  hollow,  dug 
into  the  side  of  the  mountain,  with  a 
switchback  to  gain  elevation.  In  those 
days,  when  two  cars  met  on  such  a 
road,  it  was  often  necessary  for  one  or 
the  other  to  back  up  to  a place  wide 
enough  for  the  other  to  squeeze  by.  The 
one  often  turned  out  to  be  me,  since  the 
other  driver  usually  was  scared  .stiff  at 
the  prospect  of  passing  where  it  might 
be  hundreds  of  feet  almost  straight 
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down  to  the  creek,  and  no  guardrails. 
I often  had  to  drive  the  other  car  while 
the  driver  and  passengers,  if  any,  got 
out  and  walked. 

All  this  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  that  Cedar  Run  country  was  like. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the 
shooting,  only  two  hunters  were  still 
there  — redheaded  Drexel  and  his  next- 
door  neighbor,  Kane.  They  said  the 
other  member  of  their  party,  Davis,  was 
up  around  the  bend  in  the  road.  Drexel 
was  remarkably  cool  for  a youngster 
who  had  got  several  shots  on  his  first 
bear  hunt. 

Kane  told  us  what  had  happened.  A 
bear  had  started  down  from  the  top  of 
the  opposite  mountain,  making  to  cross 
the  road  right  where  we  were  standing. 
Several  men  were  strung  out  along  the 
road,  indicating  that  others  knew  this 
was  a good  bear  crossing.  Long  before 
the  bear  got  within  rifle  range,  some- 
one started  shooting.  Soon  eleven  men 
were  shooting,  but  the  bear  kept  com- 
ing. Apparently  it  didn’t  know  where 
the  shots  were  coming  from.  When  it 
got  down  in  the  rocky  ravine  where  the 
creek  ran,  it  was  out  of  sight  and  the 
shooting  stopped. 

Kane  climbed  down  the  steep  moun- 
tainside, intending  to  get  where  he 
could  look  into  the  fifty-foot-deep  ra- 
vine. Before  he  had  gone  halfway,  the 
bear  came  up  over  the  rim,  still  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  road  and  seek  the 
safety  of  Bear-pen  Hollow.  It  was  in 
thick  cover  and  over  to  one  side  when 
Kane  saw  him.  Kane  fired  one  quick 
shot  and  the  bear  reversed  direction  and 
ran  down  into  the  ravine.  When  he  ap- 
peared again,  climbing  back  up  the 
mountain  toward  where  he  had  come 
from,  war  seemed  to  break  out  again. 
But  he  made  it  safely  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  This  last  barrage  was  the 
shooting  we  had  heard.  Someone  picked 
up  fifty-four  empty  cartridges  after  the 
cease-fire  had  been  declared. 

And  now  for  the  mystery  that  has 
never  been  solved.  Kane  turned  to  me 
and  said,  “Les,  that  was  a red  bear.” 

All  the  others,  including  Drexel,  in- 
sisted it  was  a black  bear  they  were 


Dutch  Country  Bluebirds,  by  Ned  Smith,  is  the 
second  feature  in  the  Game  Commission's 
series  of  fine  art  prints  being  offered  through 
the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program. 
The  sale  of  this  limited  edition  of  600  signed 
and  numbered  collector-quality  prints  wiil  be 
used  to  support  nongame  research  and  man- 
agement programs,  including  bald  eagle, 
osprey  and  river  otter  reintroduction  projects. 
Delivered  prices  for  the  15  x 22V2  prints  are 
$125,  $225.50  framed,  payable  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 


shooting  at.  But  Kane  had  seen  him  at 
close  range,  and  I figured  he  should 
know  what  he  saw. 

I said  to  the  kid,  “Drex,  if  I were  as 
young  as  you  are,  I would  go  up  there 
and  get  me  a red  bear.  Go  up  this  road 
beyond  the  sharp  bend.  On  the  opposite 
mountain  you  will  see  a fire  lane  from 
the  creek  straight  up  over  the  top,  just 
a short  distance  back  from  that  high 
point.  It’s  level  on  top  for  a hundred 
yards  or  so  to  where  it  starts  down  the 
other  side,  leaving  a triangular  area  be- 
tween the  fire  lane  and  the  point  of  the 
mountain.  That  triangle  is  covered  with 
laurel,  but  not  the  waist-high  laurel  we 
have  on  most  of  these  mountains.  It’s 
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eight  or  ten  feet  tall  and  grows  in  large 
clumps,  but  there’s  plenty  of  room  to 
walk  between  them.  Hunt  that  triangu- 
lar area  carefully,  with  the  breeze  in 
your  face,  and  you’ll  get  that  bear  just 
as  sure  as  there  are  little  green  apples. 
Nothing  could  make  him  leave  that 
cover  again  today,  unless  he’s  dragged 
out.” 

Drex  was  disappointed  at  having 
missed  the  bear,  but  now  his  eyes  were 
dancing.  He  took  off  up  the  road  at  top 
speed.  On  the  way  his  friend  Davis 
joined  him  and  together  they  climbed 
the  mountain. 

Cloos  and  I continued  our  patrol.  An 
hour  and  a half  later  we  were  going 
down  Cedar  Run  road  when  we  saw  a 
number  of  men  coming  across  the  foot- 
bridge dragging  a bear.  With  them  was 


a well-nigh  exhausted  lad  with  hair 
to  match  the  bear.  Everything  had 
worked  out  just  as  I promised.  It  was 
nearer  for  them  to  get  to  a road  by  com- 
ing down  this  side  of  the  mountain  than 
going  back  into  the  Fahnestock. 

Red  bears  were  not  unknown  in  that 
area.  More  than  fifty  years  ago.  Dr. 
A.  G.  Hamilton  of  Wellsboro  killed  a 
large  cinnamon  bear  in  the  head  of  that 
hollow,  and  a few  years  later  an  enor- 
mous cinnamon  weighing  perhaps  500 
pounds  was  reported  by  reliable  people. 
After  that,  for  a period  of  four  or  five 
years,  hunters  were  taking  about  one 
red  bear  per  year  in  there.  The  last  to 
come  to  my  attention  were  two  year- 
lings taken  several  miles  apart.  They 
appeared  to  be  identical  twins.  We 
called  these  animals  red  bears  because 
their  hair  was  the  same  color  as  that  of 
a red-headed  person.  Cinnamon  bears 
are  an  unusual  brown  color  but  not  red. 
The  red  seemed  to  be  a color  phase  of 
the  black  bear  peculiar  to  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I have  not  seen  or  heard  of  one  in  re- 
cent years,  but  a certain  banker  out  in 
Colorado  has  one  mounted  life  size  to 
remind  him  of  an  exciting  day  in  the 
Fahnestock,  many  years  ago. 


OVER  20,000  copies  of  the  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation’s  “Un-endangered  Spe- 
cies” filmstrip  had  been  placed  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  around  the  country  by 
1983,  surpassing  the  foundation’s  ambitious 
goal.  Thanks  to  the  support  of  individuals, 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and  other  conservation 
organizations  who  purchased  many  of  the 
programs  for  use  in  their  local  schools,  stu- 
dents throughout  the  nation  are  learning 
about  the  role  of  hunting  in  wildlife  conser- 
vation. For  information  on  obtaining  this 
filmstrip  write:  NSSF,  P.O.  Box  1075,  River- 
side, CT  06878. 
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WHEN  JAKE  SPIED  THE  gobbler  he  was  already  past  an  easy  angle  of  fire.  Jake  waited  till 
the  turkey  ducked  under  a low  branch,  then  pulled  the  gun  over  to  his  right.  . . . 


Jake  and  the  Jake 

By  Wilson  Weidner 


I believe  in  the  mind  of  every  person 
who  shares  a true  love  of  the  out- 
doors there  are  memories  of  special  days 
that  they  will  carry  to  their  graves.  This 
is  one  such  memory. 

April  30,  1979,  held  promise  of  being 
a truly  fine  day.  The  forecast  called  for 
clear  and  mild  weather  — a perfect  day 
to  challenge  a spring  gobbler.  It  was  the 
second  day  of  the  79  gobbler  season 
and  on  Sunday  evening  Den  Sellers,  a 
good  turkey  hunting  friend,  and  I were 
walking  along  a logging  road  heading 
for  Juniata  County’s  Varner  Gap  area. 
We  had  walked  almost  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  and  hadn’t  received  any 
answers  to  either  our  mouth  calls  or  my 
barred  owl  hoots,  so  we  turned  around 
and  headed  back  toward  my  truck. 

We  were  walking  quietly,  when  all 
of  a sudden  Den  said,  “Did  you  hear 
that  one  gobble?” 


I hadn’t  heard  it,  but  told  Den  I 
would  hoot  and  try  to  get  him  to  gobble 
again.  Almost  instantly  after  I hooted 
we  got  a reply,  but  not  from  the  gob- 
bler. A pair  of  lovesick  barred  owls  flew 
to  within  40  yards  of  us  and  set  up  such 
a din  that  we  couldn’t  have  heard  a 
turkey  within  six  steps  of  us.  Finally, 
the  two  owls  deserted  our  corner  of 
the  woods,  giving  us  one  final  chance 
before  full  dark  to  pinpoint  the  gobbler. 
I told  Den  to  use  his  mouth  call  and  see 
if  the  turkey  would  betray  his  roost 
tree  by  gobbling.  The  last  yelp  had 
hardly  vanished  when  the  turkey  gob- 
bled. Now  I knew  where  he  was.  We 
quickly  backtracked  about  a hundred 
yards  and  went  up  an  old  logging  road 
a short  distance  to  give  one  last  call.  We 
wanted  to  let  the  gobbler  know  exactly 
where  his  hen  would  be  come  dawn. 
We  gave  out  a few  soft  clucks  and  two 
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yelps  and,  again  from  the  trees  out 
ahead  of  us,  came  an  answering  gob- 
ble. Perfect! 

Unfortunately,  Den  couldn’t  hunt  the 
next  day,  but  my  13-year-old  son  was 
really  chomping  at  the  bit  to  get  out. 
Here  would  be  his  perfect  chance  to 
hunt  these  mighty  spring  gobblers  — 
and  it  was  so  close  to  home  he  wouldn’t 
even  have  to  miss  school.  Needless  to 
say,  he  was  elated  when  I told  him.  He 
kept  asking  about  all  the  details  of  the 
evening’s  events,  but  I got  no  argument 
when  I said,  “Bedtime,  Jake.’’  My  son’s 
name  is  really  Scott,  but  he  had  picked 
up  the  nickname  Jake  from  another 
friend  of  mine,  so-named. 

Well  Briefed 

Long  before  daylight,  Jake  and  I 
were  retracing  the  steps  Den  and  I had 
taken  just  hours  earlier.  Soon  we  were 
standing  at  the  logging  road  from 
where  we  la.st  talked  to  Mr.  Gobbler. 
Jake  had  been  well  briefed  on  what  to 
look  for,  what  to  listen  for,  and  how 
to  prepare  himself  when  a turkey  was 
coming  toward  him.  I had  even  called 
one  in  pre-season  the  year  before  so  he 
would  know  exactly  what  to  look  for. 
Now  we  were  ready  to  select  a calling 
spot. 

We  had  barely  gone  past  where  Den 
and  I made  our  final  call  the  night 
before  when  — floop,  floop,  floop  — 
came  the  unmistakable  sound  of  a tur- 
key taking  wing.  Straight  over  our 
heads  flew  a turkey  big  enough  to  be 
a gobbler,  and  instantly  I knew  I had 
blown  it.  The  gobbler  must  have 
changed  trees  in  the  last  bit  of  light 
after  we  left  the  night  before. 

As  Jake  and  I walked  on  to  the  woods 
road,  I was  mentally  kicking  myself  for 
not  staying  away  until  the  gobbler 
sounded  off  at  daylight.  Now  it  was  too 
late.  When  we  reached  the  road,  I told 
Jake  we  would  stand  there  awhile,  that 
maybe  the  turkey  would  sound  off  from 
down  in  the  flat.  But  I knew  in  my 
heart  it  wouldn’t.  I just  hated  to  spoil 
a hunt  with  my  son. 

Daylight  was  coming  on  strong  now, 
the  first  calls  of  the  wood  thrushes 


breaking  the  stillness,  when  a thunder- 
ous gobble-obble-obble  erupted  behind 
us  — exactly  where  it  had  come  from  the 
night  before!  There  had  been  two  tur- 
keys, I realized.  I could  feel  my  blood 
pressure  rising. 

As  quietly  as  we  could,  we  hurried 
up  the  logging  road  again  until  we  were 
even  with  the  gobbler.  He  was  talking 
regularly  now,  and  Jake  and  I were 
both  getting  excited.  At  last  we  found 
the  perfect  ambush  spot,  a big  poplar 
for  a backrest  and  a few  low  ferns  and 
shrubs  to  break  Jake’s  outline.  The 
woods  between  us  and  the  gobbler  was 
mostly  open,  but  a few  low  thick  hem- 
locks were  just  to  Jake’s  right  with  a 
perfect  opening  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  gobbler  should  come. 

For  this  hunt,  Jake  was  carrying  my 
Stevens  Model  311  16-gauge  double 
with  magnum  6’s  (a  well-proven  load 
in  that  gun)  instead  of  his  usual 
20-gauge.  Now  it  was  time  to  load  and 
wait.  Jake  knew  1 would  be  30  yards 
or  so  behind  him  to  do  the  calling,  so 
with  a last  whispered  “good  luck”  I left 
to  find  my  spot.  After  a minute  of  fran- 
tic searching  for  a place  from  which  to 
call,  1 also  found  a good  poplar  for  a 
backrest  and,  though  I didn’t  have  a 
good  view  of  the  area  in  front  of  my 
son,  1 eould  clearly  see  him.  1 settled 
down  to  business. 

The  first  few  clucks  and  yelps  were 
met  with  resounding  gobbles,  as  was 
every  yelp  thereafter.  This  was  truly  a 
turkey  hunter’s  dream  bird.  1 gave  a 
cackle  and  he  double-gobbled,  flew 
down  off  the  roost  and  double- gobbled 
again.  Another  cackle  — a triple  gobble 
— boy,  was  he  ever  getting  worked  up. 
And  he  was  getting  closer. 

I love  to  hear  and  watch  a gobbler, 
and  this  one  left  no  doubt  as  to  what 
his  intentions  were.  But  even  though  he 
gobbled  at  any  and  every  sound  from 
my  mouth  call,  he  had  moved  above  us. 
Instead  of  charging  through  the  open- 
ing, he  was  in  the  hemlocks.  I tried 
turning  my  head  and  toning  down  my 
calling,  but  he  wouldn’t  come  into  the 
opening.  He  was  so  close  now  that  each 
gobble  was  cracking  in  intensity.  I 
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couldn’t  believe  I couldn’t  see  him. 

Fortunately,  at  last,  Jake  saw  him. 
The  gobbler  was  walking  under  one  of 
the  hemlocks  when  Jake  spied  him,  but 
already  past  an  easy  angle  of  fire. 
Remembering  what  I had  told  him 
about  not  moving  until  the  turkey’s 
head  was  out  of  sight,  Jake  waited  till 
the  turkey  ducked  under  a low  branch, 
then  pulled  the  gun  over  to  his  right  and 
held  it  there.  Now,  if  you  think  that  is 
an  easy  chore,  just  sit  down  and  try  it. 
With  the  turkey  far  to  his  right,  and  no 
available  prop  for  the  gun,  it  started 
going  around  in  a slow  circle.  To  have 
to  sit  and  watch  this  was  driving  me  up 
the  wall,  but  the  gun  still  kept  going  in 
circles.  So  I made  one  last  yelp.  The 
gobbler  straightened  up  to  gobble,  and 
Ba-hooml  — ]ake  shot. 

I was  on  my  feet  before  the  echo  of 
the  shot  died.  “Did  you  get  him,  did 
you  get  him?”  I hollered,  and  Jake,  who 
had  almost  been  upset  by  the  recoil  and 
the  miserable  angle  from  which  he  had 


to  shoot,  yelled,  “I  think  so.” 

As  I joined  my  son,  he  pointed  to 
where  the  turkey  had  been  when  he 
fired.  At  that  instant  up  came  the  gob- 
bler’s head.  I told  Jake  to  hold  carefully 
and  use  the  other  barrel.  He  did. 

Now  it  was  time  to  admire  his  prize. 
The  bird’s  feathers  seemed  alive  with 
iridescent  golds  and  greens.  It  was  a 
jake  with  a 5%  inch  beard.  After  the 
tag  was  filled  out,  the  distance  of  the 
shot  was  checked  out  — 32  steps  — and  a 
final  look  at  the  area  was  taken  to  savor 
every  memory. 

My  wife  and  daughter  were  just  get- 
ting awake  when  we  barged  in,  so  they 
hurriedly  got  dressed  and  came  to  see 
the  trophy.  After  checking  the  weight, 
14 ¥4  pounds,  and  taking  a roll  of  pic- 
tures, it  was  time  for  Jake  to  get  ready 
for  school. 

It  was  a morning  I will  always 
cherish,  and  it  w'as  a day  Scott  will 
always  remember  — the  day  “Jake”  shot 
“the  jake.” 
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By  Carsten  Ahrens 


That  huge  order  of  hook-beaked, 
powerful-taloned  birds  of  prey 
(Falconiformes)  includes  the  condors 
and  vultures;  the  kites,  hawks,  and 
eagles;  the  ospreys;  and  the  falcons.  But 
of  them  all,  only  the  smallest  — a true 
falcon  that’s  often  termed  kestrel  or 
sparrow  hawk  — is  really  a bird  of  color. 
Nature  feathered  all  the  rest  in  quiet 
grays,  browns,  black  and  white,  with 
only  a gesture  toward  glow  in  the  red- 
tailed and  the  red-shouldered  hawks, 
sort  of  a halfway  gesture  at  that. 

In  this  plumage  of  the  male  .sparrow 
hawk,  however,  were  used  only  the 
richest  of  rust  reds  down  his  back  and 
tail  and  the  brightest  blues  in  his  wings, 
and  both  — blue  encircling  red  — gleam 
on  his  head.  His  white  cheeks  have  a 
dramatic  black  bar  streaking  down 
from  each  eye  and  a black  circular  spot 


covers  each  ear.  The  breast  is  yellowish 
and  dotted  with  brown. 

The  female,  a bit  larger  than  the 
male  — generally  true  of  the  sexes  of  this 
order  — lacks  the  bright  blues  and  reds; 
she  is  feathered  in  less  arresting  shades 
of  brown. 

When  I was  a farm  boy,  I became 
personally  acquainted  with  this  little 
falcon.  Dad  and  I were  cutting  up  a 
huge  apple  tree  that  had  fallen  during 
a storm  and  blocked  our  driveway. 
When  our  crosscut  saw  bit  into  a 
hollow  limb  that  once  held  a flicker 
family,  out  gushed  three  fledgling 
falcons.  Fully  feathered,  they  disap- 
peared quickly  into  an  adjoining  vine- 
yard, watched  by  their  parents  circling 
overhead.  A fourth  bird,  “Fal,”  I 
named  him,  was  still  in  the  cavity  and 
I claimed  him  as  my  pet.  He  didn’t  take 
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kindly  to  me  or  the  empty  room  in  the 
corncrib  in  which  I confined  him,  but 
he  didn’t  sulk  long.  He  took  to  insects, 
especially  active  crickets  and  grasshop- 
pers which  I collected  with  a net.  An 
occasional  mouse  seemed  a special 
treat.  In  less  than  two  weeks,  when  he 
heard  me  coming  he  would  fly  to  the 
screen  door  to  meet  me,  and  with  high- 
pitched  cries  angrily  attack  whatever  I 
had  brought,  just  as  though  he  had 
fought  and  subdued  it  by  himself. 
Should  I hold  captive  a wild  bird  or 
mammal  today,  I would  run  afoul  of 
the  law  that  makes  such  imprisonment 
illegal,  but  this  caging  was  three  score 
years  ago. 

By  the  end  of  that  summer,  the  win- 
dow, high  in  the  crib,  stood  open  and 
the  falcon  came  and  went  as  he  pleased. 
I specially  enjoyed  his  recognizing  me 
in  the  field  when  I was  cutting  alfalfa 
or  uncovering  potatoes.  He  would 
alight  on  my  shoulder  (I  put  on  my 
jacket  when  I would  see  him  coming 
. . . he  didn’t  know  how  sharp  his 
talons  were),  and  he  expected  me  to 
produce  a box  containing  crickets.  He 
was  seldom  disappointed.  Later  in  Sep- 
tember, when  I left  for  school,  my 
father  wrote  that  Fal  was  frequently 
about,  trying  to  get  into  the  corncrib, 
now  standing  almost  full  of  ear  corn, 
the  window  screened  to  keep  out  spar- 
rows. Father  removed  the  barrier, 
covered  the  corn  with  much  news- 
paper, put  in  a perch,  and  reported  Fal 
moved  in. 

Although  birds  of  prey  migrate  in 
fall,  Fal  stayed  behind.  Each  autumn 
we  were  aware  of  small  groups,  often 
mixed  species,  leisurely  moving  south- 
ward. Often  they  came  down  briefly 
over  the  swamps  that  edged  the  farm 
to  get  a meal  en  route.  In  the  spring, 
Fal  disappeared.  He  probably  found  a 
mate  and  returned  to  the  wild. 

Back  then,  sparrow  hawks  were  more 
numerous  on  our  farm  than  they  are 
at  present.  Each  bird  had  its  favorite 
fencepost  or  a special  tree  in  the  fence- 
line which  served  both  as  a spot  to  ob- 
serve the  acres  of  farm  crops  below  him 
and  a home  base  after  a foray.  Here  it 


would  eat  anything  large  which  it  had 
captured.  Inseets  were  devoured  in 
flight,  but  a small  snake,  frog,  bird  or 
mammal  was  brought  to  the  perch  for 
an  unhurried  meal. 

A sparrow  hawk’s  hunting  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  bigger  birds 
of  prey.  There  is  no  spectacular  cha.se 
in  the  air,  over  marshlands,  through 
woodlands  as  the  quarry  attempts  to 
outmaneuver  the  predator.  The  little 
falcon  is  more  locally  oriented.  When 
it  is  alerted  by  any  activity  in  the 
groundcover  below,  the  bird  is  instantly 
in  the  air.  Above  the  spot  where  move- 
ment was  observed,  it  faces  into  the 
wind,  and  with  short  rapid  flutterings 
of  pointed  wings  holds  itself  steadfastly 
overhead.  Although  a moment  before 
the  bird  seemed  docile  and  quiet,  it 
changes  instantly  into  an  outrageously 


THIS  COMPLETELY  NEW  214-page  hard- 
bound book  includes  the  most  up-to-date 
information  on  the  biology  and  behavior  of 
the  birds  of  this  state,  40  full-color  plates, 
and  much  more.  Price,  $10  delivered,  from 
the  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17105-1567. 
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LATER  we  counted  five  young  birds  perched 
along  the  swaying  limb  that  led  to  their  tent. 

angry  thing,  screaming  its  killy-killy 
cries.  If  the  prey  moves  along  through 
the  cover,  the  bird  gracefully  changes 
its  hovering  position  to  one  closer  to  the 
ground,  and  at  the  right  moment  drops, 
grabs  the  unfortunate  in  its  sharp 
talons,  carries  it  to  the  post. 

The  nests  of  sparrow  hawks  I’ve  seen 
have  been  in  old  nests  of  squirrels  and 
woodpeckers,  hollowed-out  limbs  and 
trunks  of  oaks  and  elms.  The  birds  seem 
to  accept  an  abandoned  abode  as  they 
find  it,  making  no  attempt  to  alter  it  in 
any  way.  The  little  falcons  have  no 
architectural  ability. 

One  falcon  nest  was  housed  in  what 
must  have  been  an  unusually  sturdy, 
summer-before  squirrel’s  leafy  nest.  It 
was  too  high  and  too  far  out  on  a limb 
for  my  brothers  and  me  to  reach.  But 
we  knew  by  the  noise,  when  the  old 
birds  returned  with  food,  that  an  active 
family  was  growing  up  in  what  seemed 
a most  fragile  shelter.  Later  we  counted 
five  young  birds  perched  along  the 
swaying  limb  that  led  to  their  tent. 

In  the  county  of  my  boyhood,  almost 
table- flat,  was  a limestone  quarry  over 


a century  old.  In  its  hinterland  were  a 
few  acres  of  slag  piles  scores  of  years  old 
that  still  presented  steep  sides  to  the  ele- 
ments. Here  was  the  county’s  only  col- 
ony of  bank  swallows,  and  hundreds  of 
birds  fashioned  apartments  in  the  firm 
“cliffs”  of  this  wasteland. 

For  at  least  two  seasons,  a pair  of 
small  falcons  utilized  an  old  nest  built 
by  the  swallows.  It  was  on  the  south 
side  of  a slag  pile;  the  falcons  were 
already  nesting  before  the  swallows 
returned  from  the  south.  The  other 
nests  near  the  one  appropriated  by  the 
sparrow  hawks  remained  unclaimed, 
but  all  those  around  the  other  slag 
heaps  were  active  with  swallows.  On 
no  visit  there  did  I notice  any  anxiety 
shown  by  the  lesser  birds  toward  the 
falcons,  surely  their  natural  predators. 
Life  seemed  to  go  on  calmly  in  spite  of 
the  killers  in  residence. 

Once  we  had  a pair  of  sparrow 
hawks  that  began  nesting  late  one  April 
in  the  cupola  of  our  barn.  Ordinarily, 
the  birds  came  and  went  through  a 
broken  louver  board  on  one  side  of  the 
superstructure,  though  when  the  big 
barndoors  on  two  sides  stood  open,  they 
often  used  the  wide  spaces. 

We  watched  the  successful  rearing  of 
the  clutch  of  four  brown-splattered  eggs 
from  sort  of  an  inside  blind,  made  from 
a horse  blanket,  without  alarming  the 
birds.  There  was  no  hint  of  a nest;  the 
eggs  rested  on  bare  wood.  Laid  two 
days  apart,  they  were  incubated  at  once 
as  the  days  were  still  chilly.  After  four 
weeks,  the  young  hatched  about  two 
days  apart,  so  there  was  always  a 
noticeable  difference  in  their  sizes. 

Faint  Pattern 

When  each  nestling  escaped  from  its 
shell,  it  was  thinly  covered  with  whit- 
ish down.  As  each  week  nassed,  we 
became  aware  of  the  sex  of  each.  A 
faint  pattern  visible  through  the  trans- 
lucent skin  hints  of  the  feather  color  to 
come.  Only  one  of  the  little  birds 
showed  signs  of  a black  band  pointing 
down  from  each  eye  and  a dark  area 
about  each  ear.  Since  this  was  true  of 
only  one  member  of  the  quartet,  we 
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knew  the  nest  contained  three  females 
and  one  male  bird. 

Although  the  old  male  falcon  occa- 
sionally roosted  overnight  in  the  cupola, 
incubation  was  definitely  the  duty  of 
the  female.  She  was  usually  on  duty 
whenever  we  visited  during  that  chilly 
and  often  rainy  April  and  early  May. 
The  broken  louver  board  permitted 
rainwater  to  enter  and  collect  briefly 
after  each  shower  in  one  corner  of  the 
cupola.  When  the  young  were  well 
feathered,  they  found  the  puddle  ir- 
resistible and  they  often  played  and 
splashed  in  the  water.  We  were  sur- 
prised at  this  activity  because,  in  most 
nesting  sites,  bathing  by  young  fal- 


cons would  not  be  possible.  There  were 
crossbeams  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cupola  where  the  old  birds  often 
perched  and  meticulously  preened  their 
feathers. 

I don’t  get  back  to  the  farm  often.  I 
live  in  town,  but  occasionally  still  see 
tbe  little  falcons.  They  and  the  night- 
hawks  (that  are  even  farther  removed 
from  relationship  to  hawks  than  spar- 
row hawks  are  — common  names  are 
often  most  unhelpful)  have  taken  to  our 
canyons  in  Pittsburgh.  The  falcons  nest 
high  among  the  “cliffs”  of  the  skyscrap- 
ers and  find  abundant  food  among  the 
sparrows  and  maybe  an  occasional  dove 
that  grow  fat  in  Market  Square. 


in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Big  Trees  of  Pennsylvania,  4th  ed.,  edited  by  Bob  Clark,  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Assoc.,  410  E.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  17055,  spiral  bound,  62  pp.,  $5.  Members 
of  the  PFA  have  long  searched  for  and  measured  the  biggest  trees  in  the  state.  This 
book  is  the  result  of  their  efforts.  It  lists  locations  and  scores  (based  on  one  point  for 
each  inch  of  trunk  circumference,  one  point  for  each  foot  of  height,  and  one-quarter 
point  for  each  foot  of  crown  spread),  and  has  many  photos.  Pennsylvania’s  largest  known 
tree,  incidentally,  is  an  American  sycamore  in  Bucks  County.  It  measures  29  feet  in  cir- 
cumference 4V2  feet  from  the  ground  and  scores  499  points. 

50  Years  Hunting  Wild  Turkeys,  by  Wayne  Bailey,  Sportsman’s  Book  Den,  Box  5196, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110, 132  pp.,  softbound,  $7.86  delivered.  In  addition  to  all  those  years 
hunting  wild  turkeys,  the  author  also  has  30  years  experience  as  a wildlife  biologist  work- 
ing with  turkey  restoration  programs  in  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  this  book 
he  combines  his  hunting  experiences  with  his  professional  expertise  to  provide  sound, 
turkey  hunting  techniques.  Hunting  skills,  understanding  the  quarry,  and  bringing  it  into 
range  all  covered,  along  with  important  discussions  on  hunter  ethics  and  safety. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Vacation  Directory,  1984,  is  the  title  of  a booklet  which  lists  and 
describes  thirty-one  farms  that  provide  unusual  vacation  possibilities  for  individuals  or 
families  looking  for  a chance  to  relax  and  get  back  to  nature.  There  is  a variety  of  loca- 
tions, rates  and  meal  plans,  with  a wide  assortment  of  possible  activities.  All  farms 
involved  are  inspected  and  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Vacation  Association. 
The  directory  is  free  from  FARM  VACATION,  Department  of  Agriculture,  2301  N.  Cameron, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110  (717-783-8460). 

Sylvia  Bashline’s  Savory  Game  Cookbook  lists  150  fine  recipes  for  people  who  would 
like  to  prepare  wild  game  but  are  afraid  to  try.  They  take  into  account  the  unique  flavors 
of  such  fare,  so  that  you  know  you’re  eating  game,  but  they're  not  complicated.  What 
they  are,  is  good.  Take  it  from  a guy  who’s  been  lucky  enough  to  sample  many,  right 
at  Sylvia  and  Jim’s  table.  The  knowhow’s  here  for  preparing  gamebirds,  waterfowl,  small 
game,  big  game,  and  odds  and  ends  that  most  of  us  have  never  thought  of.  Autographed 
copies  available  from  the  author  at  Iron  Blue  Dun  Associates,  RD,  Spruce  Creek,  Pa. 
16683.  $16.29  delivered. 
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Wildlife  and  Rabies 

By  Jack  M.  Payne 


Rabies  E an  acute  viral  disease  that 
. affeets  the  nervous  system  and  is 
always  fatal  unless  the  animal  has  been 
protected  through  immunization.  Man 
has  been  aware  of  rabies  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  references  to  this  disease 
can  be  found  in  ancient  writings  from 
Europe  and  Asia.  Rabies  was  first  re- 
corded in  the  United  States  in  Virginia 
in  the  1750s  and  now  is  found  in  every 
state  except  Hawaii. 

Rabies  is  most  often  observed  in  car- 
nivores (raccoons,  skunks,  foxes,  bears, 
coyotes,  wolves,  domestic  dogs,  and 
cats),  although  opossums,  groundhogs, 
beaver,  white-tailed  deer,  squirrels, 
horses,  and  eows  also  have  been  in- 
fected. Infection  usually  is  caused  by  a 
bite  from  a rabid  animal  because  the 
virus  is  found  in  the  animal’s  saliva.  A 
bite  is  not  necessary,  however,  and 
rabies  can  be  contraeted  from  saliva 
eoming  into  contact  with  the  tinie.st  of 
cuts  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes. 
It  once  was  transmitted  in  a cornea 
transplant  from  the  eye  of  an  undiag- 
nosed victim.  The  virus  can  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  air  in  rare  instances. 
Studies  have  shown  that  active  rabies 
virus  found  in  bat  feces  can  become  air- 
borne on  dust  particles,  but  infection 
from  bats  usually  results  from  handling 
diseased  animals. 

Attacks  CNS 

Once  the  virus  enters  the  body,  it 
attacks  the  eentral  nervous  system  by 
traveling  along  neural  pathways  to  the 
brain.  After  reaching  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  the  virus  is  transmitted 
through  the  nerves  to  the  salivary 
glands  and  other  tissues  in  the  body. 
The  incubation  period,  from  infection 
with  the  virus  to  the  onset  of  symptoms, 
usually  is  from  two  to  twelve  weeks, 
but  may  be  longer.  The  incubation 
period  for  humans  can  exceed  one  year. 


This  variability  in  the  incubation  period 
is  due  to  differences  in  susceptibility 
among  species,  the  amount  of  virus  de- 
posited when  bitten,  and  the  location 
of  the  bite. 

Rabid  animals  ean  act  either  “furi- 
ous” or  “dumb.”  In  the  furious  stage, 
the  animal  is  aggressive  and  excited, 
snapping  and  biting  at  anything.  There 
may  be  signs  of  hydrophobia  or  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth.  In  the  dumb  stage, 
the  animal  often  appears  docile  and 
almost  tame.  It  may  seem  disoriented 
and  lack  coordination.  The  animal 
drools  beeause  it  cannot  swallow  its 
saliva.  The  dumb  phase  is  especially 
dangerous  because  the  infected  animal 
is  easily  approached  by  unsuspecting 
humans,  especially  children.  In  most 
animals  death  oecurs  in  less  than  ten 
days  following  the  onset  of  symptoms. 

Pets  that  suddenly  appear  aggressive 
or  unnaturally  shy  do  not  necessarily 
have  rabies.  Other  diseases,  such  as  dis- 
temper, ean  cause  behavioral  changes. 
However,  personality  changes  in  a pet 
should  be  cause  to  have  the  animal 
examined  by  a veterinarian. 

At  present,  the  mid-Atlantie  states  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  experiencing  the  most  in- 
tense wildlife  rabies  outbreak  seen  in 
this  eountry  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Beginning  in  contiguous  counties 
of  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  in 
1980-81,  the  outbreak  has  moved  rap- 
idly east  and  north.  Over  75  percent  of 
the  animals  diagnosed  as  rabid  in  this 
outbreak  have  been  raccoons.  The  other 
species  reported,  in  order  of  frequency, 
have  been  skunks,  bats,  foxes,  and 
groundhogs.  Spillover  into  domestic 
species,  including  dogs,  cats,  and  live- 
stock also  has  occurred,  with  more 
rabid  cats  than  rabid  dogs  being  re- 
ported. 
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The  cause  for  this  recent  outbreak  of 
raccoon  rabies  is  unknown.  In  the 
1950s,  an  outbreak  of  raccoon  rabies  oc- 
curred in  South  Florida.  It  spread  at  a 
rate  of  about  twenty-five  miles  per 
year.  States  with  rabies  outbreaks  cur- 
rently include  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina.  Until  the  mid-Atlantic 
outbreak,  the  southern  outbreak  ac- 
counted for  90  percent  of  the  approxi- 
mately 400  confirmed  rabid  raccoons 
reported  each  year. 

Prior  to  the  mid-Atlantic  outbreak, 
little  terrestrial  rabies  had  been  re- 
ported in  these  states  and  direct  exten- 
sion from  the  southern  outbreak  seems 
unlikely  because  of  a 250-mile  gap  be- 
tween the  two  areas.  However,  there 
are  reports  of  large  numbers  of  raccoons 
being  regularly  imported  into  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  by  hunting  clubs  for 
restocking  purposes.  Many  of  these  rac- 
coons come  from  the  diseased  area  of 
the  Southeast,  and  this  is  a possible 
explanation  for  the  origin  of  the  mid- 
Atlantic  outbreak. 

Control  of  Rabies 

Techniques  available  to  control 
wildlife  rabies  are  limited  at  this  time. 
Population  reduction  of  the  involved 
species  by  trapping,  hunting,  and  poi- 
soning have  not  been  shown  to  be  effec- 
tive in  stopping  the  spread  of  rabies. 
However,  legal  furbearer  trapping  may 
keep  populations  in  balance  with  their 
environment  and  possibly  reduce  the 
chances  of  a rabies  outbreak. 

Effective  vaccines  have  been  devel- 
oped to  immunize  foxes.  The  effective- 
ness of  vaccination  depends  on  the 
capability  to  vaccinate  a large  number 
of  wild  animals.  Wildlife  biologists  are 
conducting  research  on  the  use  of  vari- 
ous baits,  impregnated  with  rabies  vac- 
cine, that  may  be  eaten  by  foxes  in  the 


RACCOONS  make  up  75  percent  of  the  ani- 
mals diagnosed  as  rabid  during  this  outbreak. 
Rabid  skunks,  bats,  foxes  and  groundhogs 
also  have  been  found,  and  so  have  domestic 
cats,  dogs  and  livestock. 
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wild.  More  than  fifty  baits  have  been 
tested.  The  most  promising  bait  turned 
out  to  be  a hamburger  and  plastic  bag 
combination  thrown  from  an  airplane. 
The  bag  acts  as  a parachute  for  the 
meat  on  the  way  down.  Once  on  the 
ground,  meat  odors  escape  by  a “chim- 
ney” effect  from  the  open  top  of  the  bag 
and  attract  animals,  as  does  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bag  itself.  From  an  aircraft, 
20,000  baits  can  be  distributed  over  an 
eighty-square-mile  area  in  less  than  one 
day. 

Problems  still  remain,  however.  The 
vaccine  that  will  eventually  go  into  the 
meatballs  used  in  the  baiting  will  have 
to  have  a protective  coating.  To  surv  ive. 
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the  coating  must  be  able  to  withstand 
being  wrapped  up  in  rotting  meat  for 
many  days.  It  also  must  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  destructive  acids  of  the  fox’s 
stomach.  Finally,  it  must  break  up  in 
the  small  intestine  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good. 

Two  types  of  vaccines  can  be  used  to 
immunize  wildlife  against  rabies;  live 
virus  vaccine  and  killed  virus  vaccine. 
The  live  vaccine  actually  multiplies 
within  the  body  of  the  animal  that  re- 
ceives it.  Only  a small  dose  is  required 
and  effects  are  long-lasting.  Live  vac- 
cines are  efficient  immunizers  of  foxes, 
building  resistance  in  85  percent  of  the 
treated  animals.  A problem  with  using 
live  vaccine  is  that  the  virus  can  revert 
to  a deadly,  virulent  form. 

The  killed  vaccine  is  made  by  chemi- 
cally treating  a culture  of  disease-pro- 
ducing virus.  The  virus  is  killed,  but  the 
vaccine  can  still  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  rabies  antibodies.  This  vaccine 
cannot  cause  the  disease,  but  neither 
can  it  multiply  within  the  animal.  As 
a result,  killed  vaccine  is  safe  but  it  is 
not  as  effective  or  as  long-lasting  as  live 
vaccine.  At  present,  there  are  no  vac- 
cines for  other  furbearers,  such  as 
skunks  and  raccoons. 

Public  health  officials  generally  rely 
upon  education  about  the  risk  from 
wild  animals  and  immunization  of 
domestic  cats  and  dogs  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  preventing  human 
rabies.  The  old  Semple  vaccine  series  of 
fourteen  injections  in  the  abdomen  is 
now  a thing  of  the  past.  It  has  been 
replaced  by  a new  and  relatively  pain- 
free  series  of  five  shots  of  human  dip- 
loid vaccine  and  rabies  immune  globu- 
lin (human),  or  RICH,  injected  into  the 
arm,  shoulder,  or  buttocks.  A pre-expo- 
sure rabies  vaccination  is  usually  three 
shots.  Anyone  who  runs  a fairly  high 
risk  of  contact  with  potentially  rabid 
animals  (wildlife  biologist,  game  pro- 


tector, taxidermist,  trapper,  animal 
control  officer,  etc.),  should  seriously 
consider  vaccination  against  rabies  and 
obtain  booster  shots  when  necessary. 

What  to  Do  If  Bitten 
by  Any  Animal 

If  you  have  been  bitten  or  scratched 
by  an  animal  that  might  be  rabid,  do 
the  following: 

Immediately  wash  the  wound  thor- 
oughly with  copious  amounts  of  soap 
and  water.  Then  apply  alcohol  or  a 
strong  solution  of  water  and  iodine  to 
the  exposed  areas  (except  for  the  eyes, 
of  course). 

After  this  first-aid  treatment,  see  a 
physician  immediately.  Rabies  vaccine 
and  antiserum  will  then  be  adminis- 
tered as  required. 

What  To  Do  With  a Suspected 
Rabid  Animal 

Be  extremely  cautious  around  rabies 
suspects.  Normally  shy  animals  can 
lunge  and  bite  even  when  appearing 
paralyzed.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with 
handling  wild  animals,  avoid  the  ani- 
mal. Keep  pets  in  the  house  and  con- 
tact your  district  game  protector,  police 
officer,  or  health  official. 

Suspected  rabid  wildlife  should  be 
destroyed  by  a game  protector,  or  a 
municipal  or  state  police  officer,  to 
limit  the  spread  of  the  disease.  If  pos- 
sible, in  killing  the  animal,  do  not  dam- 
age the  head  as  the  brain  is  needed  for 
diagnosis. 

Wear  gloves  when  touching  the  car- 
cass to  avoid  contact  between  the  ani- 
mal and  your  skin,  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth.  You  can  contract  rabies  by 
merely  scratching  yourself  on  a tooth 
from  a dead  rabid  animal. 

Place  the  carcass  in  heavy  duty  plas- 
tic bags  and  then  place  the  bags  in  a 
metal  container  such  as  a garbage  can. 
Keep  the  specimen  cool  and  keep  it 
away  from  children  and  pets. 

Submit  the  specimen  to  the  nearest 
local  health  department  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

A domestic  dog  or  cat  should  be 
examined  by  a veterinarian  and  con- 
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fined.  If  it  remains  in  good  health,  it 
may  then  be  released. 

The  general  public  needs  to  be  edu- 
cated about  rabies.  The  wisest  proce- 
dure at  present  is  to  have  pets  immu- 
nized. This  is  especially  important  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  no  law 
that  requires  pets  to  be  vaccinated 
against  rabies.  Hunting  dogs,  espe- 
cially, should  be  vaccinated.  People 
should  avoid  unnecessary  contact  with 
wild  animals  and  be  especially  suspi- 
cious of  those  that  exhibit  unnatural 
behavior.  Keeping  wild  animals  as  pets 
is  strongly  discouraged.  Raccoons, 
skunks,  foxes,  etc.,  are  nocturnal  mam- 
mals and  should  be  especially  avoided 
if  they  are  active  during  the  day. 

Wildlife  provides  enjoyment  and  en- 
riches the  human  experience.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  curtail  this  enjoyment 
because  of  disease  in  wild  animals. 
More  people  are  killed  each  year  by 


lightning  and  bee  stings  than  by  rabies. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  rabies  should  be 
taken  lightly.  It  is  a frightening  and 
deadly  disease  and  people  need  to  be 
informed  of  its  potential  dangers.  With 
the  necessary  precautions  and  the 
proper  respect  that  animals  deserve,  we 
can  continue  to  enjoy  this  valuable 
aspect  of  our  wildlife  resources. 


FEEDING  WILDLIFE  NATURALLY.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  been  giving 
wildlife  seed  packets,  containing  dwarf  sorghum,  buckwheat,  golden  millet  and  dwarf  sun- 
flower, to  landowners  enrolled  in  our  Cooperative  Farm-Game  projects  who  want  to  provide 
winter  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  on  their  properties.  Cooperator  Walter  “Shorty " Bissett, 
right,  shown  here  with  Deputy  Game  Protector  Jim  Spiller,  attracted  deer,  turkey  and  mary 
songbirds  to  his  Greene  County  property  after  planting  this  mixture  on  a half-acre  plot  he 
set  aside  for  wildlife.  This  program  has  proven  so  successful  and  popular  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Beachley-Hardy  Seed  Company,  who  are  supplying  the  Game  Commission  with 
these  seed  packets,  have  agreed  to  order  additional  seed  for  sale  to  landowners,  sports- 
men’s clubs  and  other  individuals  and  organizations  who  also  want  to  help  wildlife  through 
the  winter.  Information  on  obtaining  this  proven  seed  mixture  may  be  obtained  by  writing: 
Beachley-Hardy  Seed  Company,  P.O.  Box  336,  Camp  Hill,  PA  17011.  dgp  Steve  Kiemer 


Cessna  November  52417,  this  is 
Capitol  City  Tower,  you  are 
cleared  for  takeoff 


Winter  Waterfowl  Survey 

By  David  R.  Koppenhaver 

DGP,  Bedford  County 


From  the  pilots  seat  in  the  Cessna 
172,  I take  one  last  look  around  the 
cabin,  scan  the  instrument  panel,  and 
take  off.  In  the  copilot’s  seat  is  Land 
Management  Chief  Jacob  Sitlinger  — 
an  accomplished  pilot  himself— and 
behind  us  is  Carl  Craybill,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Division.  We  are  heading  out  to 
survey  the  wintering  waterfowl  popu- 
lations along  the  Suscpiehanna,  Schuyl- 
kill and  Delaware  rivers. 

A 20-degree  day  during  the  first  week 
of  January  may  not  seem  like  the  best 


time  for  counting  ducks,  but  we  are  not 
alone.  Another  crew  is  surveying  the 
Pymatuning  and  Lake  Erie  areas  of  the 
state,  and  similar  surveys  are  being  con- 
ducted by  other  state  wildlife  agencies 
in  the  East,  all  under  the  supervision  of 
the  U.S.  Eish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Even  before  I reach  our  1000-foot 
cruising  altitude  and  get  clearance 
through  Harrisburg  International  Air- 
port, Jake  and  Carl  are  already  scan- 
ning the  Susquehanna  River. 

“About  500  black  ducks  laced  with 
200  mallards  on  the  point  of  that  island, 
Carl,”  Jake  calls  over  the  engine’s  roar. 

We  must  identify  and  count  all  the 
waterfowl  we  see  and  mark  their  loca- 
tions on  a map  — while  traveling  140 
mph.  These  figures  will  be  combined 
with  those  submitted  by  all  other  states 
in  the  eastern  flyway,  and  used  by  the 
U.S.  Eish  and  Wildlife  service  for  moni- 
toring population  trends  for  each  spe- 
cies of  waterfowl.  This  information  will 
be  one  of  the  factors  used  for  establish- 
ing sea.son  and  bag  limit  guidelines  for 
the  upcoming  waterfowl  seasons. 

All  state  waterfowl  surveys  are  con- 
ducted in  early  January,  a time  when 
waterfowl  are  concentrated  and  most 
easily  counted. 

The  results  of  this  year’s  and  past 

WHISTLING  SWANS  were  among  the  many 
species  of  wintering  waterfowl  found  during 
this  year’s  survey. 
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years’  surveys  for  Pennsylvania  appear 
in  the  accompanying  table  prepared  by 
PGC  Biologist  Fred  Hartman.  Individ- 
ual state  results,  however,  do  not  nor- 
mally show  actual  trends  because  the 
numbers  of  overwintering  ducks  and 
geese  vary  tremendously  in  each  state 
in  different  years,  primarily  because  of 
weather.  While  there  is  often  a dra- 
matic change  in  the  number  of  a par- 
ticular species  from  one  year  to  the  next 
in  one  state,  more  often  than  not  the 
balance  is  accounted  for  in  another 
state.  The  changes  in  the  numbers  of 
black  ducks  and  Canada  geese  found  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  past  years, 
however,  do  illustrate  how  these  two 
species  have  fared  throughout  eastern 
North  America  over  the  past  couple  of 
decades. 

We  did  see  some  rather  large  flocks 
during  this  year’s  survey.  Over  4000 


Canada  geese  were  tallied  in  Lancaster 
County;  flocks  of  over  2000  geese  were 
observed  on  Lake  Ontelaunee  in  Berks 
County  and  on  Lake  Calena  in  Bucks 
County;  and  over  1000  ducks  were  seen 
on  the  lower  Susquehanna  where  open 
water  existed.  As  we  passed  over  the 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers  we 
found  mallards,  black  ducks,  golden- 
eyes, buffleheads,  mergansers  and 
whistling  swans.  We  also  saw  three 
bald  eagles.  Though  not  waterfowl, 
seeing  them  was  one  of  the  day’s  high- 
lights. 

This  survey  makes  for  a long  day  and 
is  at  times  hectic,  but  it’s  also  one  of  my 
most  enjoyable  assignments.  Each  year 
as  I fly  over  the  eastern  half  of  Penn- 
sylvania participating  in  this  project. 
I’m  reminded  of  how  diverse  our  state 
is  and  of  the  bountiful  natural  resources 
it  has  to  offer. 


NUMBERS  OF  WATERFOWL  SEEN  DURING 
JANUARY  INVENTORY  SURVEYS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Species 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

1980 

1976 

1956 

Canada  goose 

36,100 

19,000 

22,400 

32,600 

29,200 

28,400 

2,300 

Mallard 

4,300 

1 1 ,000 

16,600 

18,300 

1 1 ,500 

7,200 

10,000 

Black  duck 

4,350 

3,500 

7,400 

3,000 

7,000 

6,700 

16,000 

Pintail 

300 

200 

400 

100 

300 

2,100 

1,800 

Wigeon 

* 

* 

* 

* 

80 

500 

Green-winged  teal 

* 

100 

100 

* 

400 

0 

200 

Blue-winged  teal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

100 

Gadwall 

0 

100 

0 

0 

★ 

0 

0 

Shoveler 

0 

100 

100 

* 

300 

160 

0 

Ruddy  duck 

2,800 

2,200 

400 

4,900 

8,600 

4,200 

0 

Bufflehead 

1,500 

* 

100 

500 

700 

* 

* 

Goldeneye 

100 

600 

1,000 

* 

500 

* 

50 

Ring-necked  duck 

* 

100 

* 

* 

* 

230 

0 

Scaup 

100 

500 

2,000 

* 

5,800 

2,700 

70 

Canvasback 

900 

0 

1,000 

80 

2,700 

* 

600 

Redhead 

* 

* 

200 

0 

200 

★ 

0 

Old  Squaw 

* 

h 

0 

★ 

0 

130 

0 

Mergansers 

2,500 

100 

1,000 

500 

100 

700 

800 

Unidentified  ducks 

200 

0 

* 

100 

* 

★ 

1,100 

Snow  goose 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

Blue  goose 

0 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

Whistling  swan 

100 

800 

200 

1,300 

200 

600 

* 

Mute  Swan 

* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coot 

* 

100 

* 

50 

400 

500 

70 

Totals 

53,250 

38,400 

52,900 

61,430 

67,900 

53,750 

33,590 

* = less  than  50  birds 
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Work  Pays 

VENANGO  COUNTY -While  pa- 
trolling SGL  253  this  past  winter,  I 
checked  out  the  Boy  Scout’s  “Eagle 
Scout”  project.  The  scouts  had  revived 
an  old  spring  which  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repair. Even  though  the  temperature 
was  well  below  zero,  the  spring  was  still 
open,  there  to  refresh  birds,  mammals, 
sportsmen,  skiers,  hikers  — and  game 
protectors.  I think  the  scouts  deserve  a 
very  heartfelt  thanks.  — DGP  Len  C. 
Hribar,  Seneca. 


This  past  winter,  after  observing  a 
red  squirrel  storing  pine  cones  in  one  of 
my  feeders,  I decided  to  see  how  many 
he  would  collect  in  a period  of  time  if 
I removed  them.  But  when  I began 
removing  the  pine  cones,  he  began  to 
replace  them  with  rabbit  “marbles.” 
Counting  pine  cones  is  one  thing,  but 
I have  no  intention  of  counting  rabbit 
marbles  — Field  Note  or  not!  By  the 
way,  he  gathered  294  pine  cones  in  a 
four-day  period  — and  a whole  bunch  of 
rabbit  “marbles.”  — LMO  Barry  K. 
Ray,  Sr.,  Rock  wood. 


Proof  From  Ridley 

DELAWARE  COUNTY- Aher 
lengthy  court  battles,  opposition  from 
a few  vocal  residents  of  nearby  commu- 
nities, and  protests  from  anti-hunting 
organizations,  a deer  hunt  in  Ridley 
Creek  State  Park  was  held  in  January. 
The  hunters  that  participated  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  conduct.  They 
proved  they  are  not  only  safety  orien- 
tated but  considerate  of  the  nonhunt- 
ing public,  too.  The  hunt  was  not  only 
accident  free  but  incident  free  as  well. 
This  is  a fine  example  of  how  we  can 
manage  deer  on  a controlled  area 
through  public  hunting.  The  hunt  was 
a complete  success  and  showed  that 
hunters,  as  a group,  are  responsible 
people. —DGP  R.  C.  Feaster,  Aston. 

Food  for  Thought 

BLAIR  COUNTY -Alter  I finished 
a program  at  a local  church  for  a father 
and  son  group,  a member  of  the  church 
spoke.  Directing  his  remarks  to  the 
younger  men,  he  spoke  of  game  and  fish 
law  violations.  He  made  two  points 
which  I feel  were  appropriate.  The  first 
asked  how  a person  could  take  any 
game  or  fish  illegally,  and  then  ask  the 
Lord’s  blessing  on  the  food.  The  second 
part  of  his  message  was  that  a person 
may  get  away  with  the  violation  so  far 
as  our  law  is  concerned,  but  sooner  or 
later  a much  higher  inescapable  judge 
will  be  doing  the  judging.  — DGP  H.  L. 
Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 

Easy  on  the  Deer 

CLINTON  COUNTY -It  was  so 
cold  last  January  that  a local  minister 
told  me  he  was  going  to  preach  a ser- 
mon asking  his  congregation  to  take  it 
easy  on  the  district  game  protector  by 
not  poaching  any  deer. —DGP  John 
Wasserman,  Renovo. 
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Not  in  The  Winter 

CLARION  COUNTY  — I wish  some 
of  the  sportsmen  who  seem  to  have 
trouble  finding  game  could  take  my 
two-year-old  son  Eric  out  as  a guide. 
On  a recent  walk  through  SGL  63  with 
Eric  and  my  wife,  we  saw  turkeys,  deer 
and  lots  of  songbirds.  I tried  to  point 
out  some  tracks  in  the  snow  and  talk 
about  the  animals  that  made  them,  but 
I must  admit  Eric  has  a knack  for  see- 
ing wildlife  that  I don’t  seem  to  see. 
That  day  he  claimed  to  hav'e  sighted 
giraffes,  alligators,  turtles,  and,  after  I 
showed  him  what  I thought  to  be  red 
squirrel  tracks,  he  flatly  stated  they  had 
been  made  by  a kangaroo.  I stand  cor- 
rected. — DGP  Keith  E.  Harbaugh,  St. 
Petersburg. 


Too  Cold 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- Quite  a 
few  flocks  of  geese  and  swans  were 
heard  honking  their  way  over  the 
county  late  in  December,  prompting  a 
couple  of  callers  to  inquire  about  the 
lateness  of  flights.  One  caller  thought 
perhaps  winter  was  over  before  it  got 
started.  On  Ghristmas  day,  with  the 
temperature  at  - 18  and  a windchill 
factor  of  - 60,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
winter  had  not  been  canceled  for  this 
year.  It  was  also  obvious  why  the  birds 
were  getting  out  of  here.  — DGP  Jack 
Furlong,  Ramey. 


And  It  Works 

LYCOMING  COUNTY -Baiting 
game  in  this  district  is  getting  serious. 
Of  course,  when  arrests  are  made,  most 
claim  they  weren’t  baiting  but  feeding. 
Driving  through  the  district  in  January 
and  February,  it’s  amazing  to  see  those 
same  “feeders”  empty  and  gone  from 
the  same  camps  and  club  grounds  that 
had  them  full  to  the  brim  in  Septem- 
ber through  December.  I’m  not  encour- 
aging feeding.  On  the  contrary,  it’s 
costly,  and  quite  unnecessary  in  a nor- 
mal winter.  I’m  just  pointing  out  that 
it’s  strange  how  most  of  these  fellows 
“feed”  so  heavily  from  September  right 
up  to  the  end  of  deer  season  and  then 
just  stop.  If  you  are  truly  concerned 
about  wildlife,  or  want  to  keep  and 
attract  it  to  your  area,  do  it  naturally 
by  browse  cutting,  planting  shrubs  and 
other  plants  for  both  food  and  cover.  It’s 
cheaper,  it’s  better  for  the  wildlife,  and 
above  all,  it’s  long  lasting.  — DGP  Dan 
Marks,  Williamsport. 


Rushing  the  Season 

TIOGA  COGNTY- While  traveling 
east  of  Wellsboro  in  January,  I noted  an 
unusual  object  in  a field.  With  my 
binoculars  I verified  that  the  object  was 
a groundhog,  sunning  himself  despite 
the  10-degree  temperature.  — DGP 
John  Snyder,  Wellsboro. 
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Artificials  Utilized 

As  we  checked  the  artificial  wood 
duck  nest  boxes  on  the  area’s  State 
Game  Lands  this  past  January,  we  were 
pleased  to  find  most  had  been  utilized 
during  the  past  nesting  season.  A few 
were  still  being  used  during  the  cold 
winter  months,  and  in  several  instances 
we  found  screech  owls  seeking  shelter 
in  the  boxes.  The  only  sad  part  of  see- 
ing them  there  is  that  their  presence  in- 
dicates a shortage  of  natural  homesites. 
— LMO  W.  J.  Lockett,  Perkasie. 


A Turn  for  the  Worse 

ADAMS  COUNTY -While  one  of 
our  deputies  here  was  traveling  home 
early  one  morning,  he  came  upon  a 
vehicle  with  three  occupants  who  were 
spotlighting  for  deer.  He  followed  along 
slowly  behind  them  for  awhile  to  ob- 
serve their  activities.  In  an  attempt  to 
mislead  the  deputy,  or  else  because  of 
their  unfamiliarity  with  the  area,  they 
decided  to  turn  around  in  a driveway. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  the  driveway 
which  they  chose  belongs  to  another 
deputy.  So  when  they  pulled  into  the 
driveway,  the  deputy  pulled  in  right 
behind  them  and  had  them  blocked.  He 
called  the  deputy  who  lives  there  for 
assistance,  and  they  had  a relatively 
easy  case.  The  defendants  couldn’t  be- 
lieve they  had  pulled  into  a deputy 
game  protector’s  driveway  to  turn 
around.  — DGP  Lawrence  D.  Hayes, 
Gettysburg. 


Not  The  Same 

POTTER  COUNTY -A  tale  from 
several  years  ago  suggests  one  man’s  ex- 
pertise regarding  wildlife  populations. 
It  seems  several  old-timers  decided  the 
deer  herd  had  been  annihilated,  and 
deer  hunting  from  that  time  hence 
would  be  a thing  of  the  past.  One  old 
codger  used  his  own  logic  to  reach  a 
classic  conclusion.  He  claimed  deer 
tracks  found  in  the  winter  snow  didn’t 
mean  there  were  deer  present  because 
railroad  tracks  were  still  present  in 
downtown  Goudersport  but  there 
hadn’t  been  a train  in  town  for 
years.  — DGP  Dick  Gurfman,  Gouders- 
port. 


Makes  Sense 

The  weather  was  terrible  on  the  first 
day  of  buck  season.  A warm  rain  fell 
for  most  of  the  day  and  visibility  was 
poor.  I heard  fewer  shots  than  I had 
ever  heard  on  an  opening  day,  so  I was 
expecting  a low  harvest.  That  evening 
and  the  next  few  days,  however,  in  talk- 
ing with  hunters,  I began  hearing  of 
those  who  did  connect  on  the  first  day. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  first  day 
deer  kill  was  not  so  bad  after  all.  As  to 
the  low  number  of  shots,  I can  only 
guess  that  due  to  the  poor  visibility  the 
deer  were  being  seen  at  shorter  ranges 
and  there  was  less  missing  going  on.  — 
LMO  R.  H.  Muir,  Kittanning. 


Clever,  Clever 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -I  recently 
picked  up  a crow  with  a broken  wing 
at  a local  SPG  A.  I put  the  bird  in  a bur- 
lap sack,  tied  the  top  with  twine  and 
placed  the  sack  on  the  floor  of  my  car. 
Before  delivering  the  bird  to  a rehabil- 
itator,  I stopped  at  my  house  for  lunch. 
When  I returned  to  the  car,  I found  the 
crow  sitting  on  the  front  seat  helping 
himself  to  a granola  bar.  I guess  it  was 
lunchtime  for  him,  too.  But  I’d  still  like 
to  know  how  he  got  out  of  the  bag.  — 
DGP  Edward].  Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 
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How  ’bout  the  Furdealer? 

FULTON  COUNTY -cm  Stitely 
of  the  McConnellsburg  State  Police 
caught  a raccoon  that  is  about  as  close 
to  being  all  black  as  I have  ever  seen. 
The  critter  was  so  dark  that  the  rings 
on  its  tail  were  indiscernible.  We  tried 
to  tell  him  it  was  a fat  mink,  but  he 
wouldn’t  buy  it.  — DGP  Mark  A. 
Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 

Or  Permanent  Residents 

While  traveling  from  Shartlesville  to 
Bernville  on  January  3,  I observed  a 
pair  of  bluebirds.  I mentioned  this  to 
DCP  Scott  Bills  and  he  informed  me  he 
has  regularly  observed  bluebirds  in 
December  and  January  along  the 
Mahantango  Mountain.  They  could  be 
local  birds  that  are  late  departers,  early 
arrivers,  or  migrants  from  the  Cana- 
dian provinces.  — LMO  Stephen  L. 
Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Tangible  Thanks 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY -Depu- 
ties William  Malarkey  and  William 
Singley  were  surprised  while  on  night 
patrol  late  one  subfreezing  December 
night  when  a woman  approached  their 
parked  vehicle  from  out  of  the  darkness. 
Their  alarm  melted  into  pleasant  sur- 
prise when  the  woman  offered  them  a 
cup  of  hot  chocolate  in  appreciation  for 
what  they  and  the  Came  Commission 
were  doing  to  protect  our  wildlife.  — 
DCP  L.  A.  Olsavsky,  Tamaqua. 


3 for  3 for  SPORT 

ADAMS  COUNTY -On  three  con- 
secutive nights  during  January,  our  offi- 
cers received  information  about  deer 
poaching.  This  in  itself  was  unusual  for 
that  time  of  year,  but  even  more  unu- 
sual is  that  on  each  of  the  three  nights 
the  violators  were  apprehended.  Six 
individuals  were  involved  in  these  three 
incidents.  Three  had  previous  game  law 
convictions  and  one  had  two  convic- 
tions. If  all  prosecutions  are  succe.ssful, 
a total  of  $975  in  fines  will  be  levied  and 
eleven  years  of  hunting  privileges  will 
be  revoked,  all  thanks  to  the  citizens 
who,  through  the  SPORT  program,  got 
involved.  — DCP  Cary  W.  Becker, 
Aspers. 

They’re  Still  Around 

I didn’t  get  a deer  this  past  season 
and,  apparently  like  many  other  hunt- 
ers, I didn’t  see  as  many  as  usual.  But 
by  the  end  of  December,  deer  began  to 
come  out  into  the  open.  I received 
reports  of  five  in  this  field,  seven  in 
that,  a big  buck  behind  the  house,  a 
10-point  out  by  Bud’s  place;  then,  to  top 
things  off,  within  a mile  of  where  I 
hunt,  41  were  spotted  in  one  field  — two 
of  which  were  bucks.  I think  we  have 
enough  seed  in  the  area  for  the  coming 
seasons.  — ASIE  John  Badger,  Ligonier. 

Big-Eyed  Solution 

BERKS  COUNTY -Game  Protec- 
tors often  receive  calls  concerning  wild- 
life nuisance  or  damage  situations.  Such 
was  the  case  recently  when  Hoffman 
Dairies  complained  of  starlings  in  one 
of  their  dairy  barns.  The  starlings,  as 
many  as  500  at  a time,  decided  one  of 
the  barns  would  make  a suitable  home. 
Various  scare  tactics  proved  ineffective 
until  they  placed  a great  horned  owl 
decoy  on  a pole  overlooking  the  en- 
trance to  the  barn.  The  sight  of  this  nat- 
ural predator  was  too  much  for  the 
starlings,  as  they’ve  not  been  a problem 
since. —DCP  Clayton  C.  VanBuskirk, 
Kutztown. 
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Clowning  Around 

TIOGA  COUNTY  — Spending  entire 
days  in  a tent  during  the  coldest  win- 
ter weather,  waiting  for  some  turkeys 
to  show  up  so  we  could  trap  and  trans- 
fer them  to  another  part  of  the  state, 
can  be  tiresome  and  boring  when  noth- 
ing is  happening.  But  on  one  such  day 
DGP  Ron  Clouser  and  I were  treated 
to  an  elaborate  acrobatic  display.  We 
were  watching  some  songbirds  and 
three  crows  at  the  bait,  when  a raven 
landed  in  a nearby  oak  tree.  He  sat  up 
there  making  his  familiar  raspy  call, 
plus  some  other  sounds  I never  knew 
ravens  made.  I wish  I’d  had  a tape  re- 
corder along.  As  we  watched,  the  raven 
swung  upside  down,  hanging  to  a small 
limb  by  only  one  foot,  and  appeared  to 
be  studying  the  birds  on  the  bait.  He 
then  let  go  and  dropped  straight  down, 
until  just  before  hitting  the  ground  he 
spread  his  wings  and  glided  to  the 
bait.— DGP  Frank  Bernstein,  Knox- 
ville. 

Good  Guys 

BEDFORD  COUNTY- 1 have  been 
responsible  for  two  districts  for  the  past 
year.  It’s  a difficult  task  to  serve  such 
a large  area,  and  I’ve  been  successful 
only  because  of  the  excellent  assistance 
from  all  the  deputy  game  protectors  in 
the  county  and  the  help  from  my  neigh- 
boring officers,  Tim  Flanigan  and  Steve 
Schweitzer.  Thanks,  friends,  I certainly 
needed  it.— DGP  David  R.  Koppen- 
haver,  Everett. 

Wilderness  Signs 

McKEAN  COUNTY -In  January  I 
was  assigned  to  help  with  the  Gommis- 
sion’s  annual  elk  survey.  On  my  first 
trip  to  the  area,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I saw  elk  in  the  wild  — three  cows, 
two  calves,  and  two  nice  bulls.  On  my 
second  trip  I saw  26  elk,  five  of  which 
were  bulls.  I didn’t  see  any  elk  on  my 
third  visit,  but  I did  see  a golden  eagle. 
Altogether,  this  was  the  most  memo- 
rable assignment  I’ve  ever  been  given. 
— DGP  Jim  Rankin,  Port  Allegheny. 


Went  to  the  Right  Plaee 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY -Depu- 
ties Dan  Frailey  and  Bob  Hudson  re- 
cently answered  a call  regarding  a 
screech  owl  that  had  somehow  gotten 
into  an  eye  doctor’s  storage  room.  After 
successfully  capturing  the  owl,  the  dep- 
uties discovered  that  the  owl’s  left  eye 
was  crystal  clear  with  no  pupil  or  color 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  we  could  see  the 
inside  of  the  socket  at  the  rear  of  the 
eye.  After  a few  days  of  observation, 
Dan  and  Bob  released  the  owl.  Many 
times  we’ve  had  to  care  for  disabled 
animals,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we’ve 
had  one  with  eye  trouble  find  his  own 
way  to  an  eye  doctor!  — DGP  Alan  G. 
Scott,  Rural  Valley. 


Inevitable  Confliets 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -Deer  season 
had  barely  ended  when  the  complaints 
began:  “The  twelve  deer  we  were  feed- 
ing in  our  yard  all  fall  ate  all  our  shrub- 
bery in  two  nights.”  “There’s  a skunk 
in  my  garbage.”  “A  skunk  sprayed  my 
dog.”  “The  rabbits  are  eating  my 
shrubs.”  The  clincher  came  on  a near- 
zero morning  in  early  February  when 
I found  a gentleman  waiting  at  my  car 
to  tell  me,  “Fve  got  a woodchuck  prob- 
lem.” No,  it  wasn’t  that  day,  but  he  was 
concerned  that  when  the  chuck  woke 
up  it  would  start  chewing  on  the  man’s 
plastic  sewer  pipes.  I just  hope  these 
aren’t  signs  of  things  to  come.  — DGP 
Robert  W.  Nolf,  Gonyngham. 
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Choose  Flintlock  Or 
Antlerless  Deer 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, in  a move  to  lessen  the  impact 
of  previously  uncontrolled  flintlock 
hunting  on  antlerless  deer  harvests,  this 
year  is  considering  a proposal  which 
would  require  muzzleloader  and  antler- 
less deer  hunters  to  make  a choice. 

In  putting  forth  proposed  seasons, 
bag  limits  and  regulations  for  the  1984- 
85  hunting  license  year,  basically  fol- 
lowing tentative  dates  previously 
adopted,  the  agency  has  drafted  a plan 
whereby  hunters  could  hunt  either  in 
the  antlerless  or  the  special  flintlock 
muzzleloader  season,  hut  not  in  both. 

Under  the  plan,  those  washing  to 
hunt  during  the  flintlock  season,  to  be 
held  following  Christmas  for  the  first 
time  in  three  years,  would  have  to  pur- 
chase flintlock  licenses  no  later  than 
September  30.  If  a muzzleloader  stamp 
is  purchased,  the  hunter  must  surrender 
to  the  issuing  agent  his  application  for 
an  antlerless  deer  license.  If  the  hunter 
chooses  to  apply  for  an  antlerless 
license,  he  is  no  longer  eligible  to  pur- 
chase a flintlock  license. 

During  flintlock  seasons,  hunters  are 
permitted  to  hunt  anywhere  in  the 
state,  and  to  take  any  deer  without 
regard  to  age  or  sex.  Prior  to  1982,  flint- 
lock harvests,  which  are  about  95  per- 
cent antlerless  deer,  w'ere  doubling 
every  year,  totaling  8,246  in  1981. 


To  slow'  the  alarming  upw'ard  trend, 
and  to  prevent  possible  future  over- 
harvests in  certain  management  units, 
in  1982  and  1983  the  Game  Commis- 
sion scheduled  the  four-day  flintlock 
hunt  immediately  following  the  regular 
antlerless  season.  The  muzzleloader 
harvest  dropped  by  50  percent,  to  4,177 
in  1982.  However,  the  earlier  season 
was  strongly  opposed  by  many  black 
powder  enthusiasts. 

Responding  to  these  objections,  the 
Commission  this  year  proposes  to  hold 
the  flintlock  season  December  26-29, 
but  hopes  to  limit  the  number  of  hunt- 
ers by  forcing  them  to  choose  between 
the  special  flintlock  and  regular  antler- 
less seasons. 

Final  action  wdll  be  taken  on  the  pro- 
posal, as  well  as  all  other  proposals  ad- 
vanced at  the  March  9 Commission 
meeting,  at  the  next  meeting  June  6 in 
Harrisburg. 

Proposed  season  dates  are:  archery, 
October  6-November  2 and  December 
26-29;  early  small  game  (squirrel  and 


LARRY  GORECKI,  Enhaut,  felled  this  102- 
pound  doe  on  SGL  210  with  one  shot  from  his 
44-caliber  flintlock. 
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grouse),  October  20-November  24; 
regular  small  game,  November  3-24; 
bear,  November  19-20;  antlered  deer, 
November  26-December  8;  antlerless 
deer,  December  10-11. 

In  another  change  from  past  seasons, 
the  Game  Commission  this  year  pro- 
poses to  open  the  turkey  season  October 
27,  one  week  before  the  regular  small 
game  season. 

Since  this  year’s  proposed  small  game 
season  is  only  three  weeks,  and  since  the 
proposed  two-day  bear  hunt  occurs 
during  the  last  week  of  the  regular 
small  game  season,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  extend  the  turkey  season  (if 
populations  warrant)  without  a bear 
season  conflict.  Thus,  the  turkey  season 
will  open  earlier. 

Under  the  proposal,  turkey  season  is 
scheduled  for  October  27-November  17 
in  northcentral  Pennsylvania  and  Octo- 
ber 27-November  10  in  Turkey  Man- 
agement Area  No.  2.  Fall  turkey  hunt- 
ing is  prohibited  in  Area  No.  4,  and  all 
of  Area  No.  3 except  Crawford  County. 
In  Crawford  County,  fall  hunting  is 


permitted  October  27-  November  10. 

Another  change  involves  a split  sea- 
son for  beaver  trapping.  The  split 
season  is  designed  to  provide  more  ac- 
cess to  the  aquatic  furbearers,  and  is 
proposed  for  December  26  through 
January  26  and  again  from  March  2 
through  16. 

An  additional  week  of  winter  rabbit 
hunting  is  also  proposed.  Cottontails 
could  be  hunted  from  December  26 
through  January  12.  This  season  would 
coincide  with  the  late  squirrel  season 
and  the  extended  season  on  pheasants 
in  northern  Pennsylvania.  The  pro- 
posed winter  grouse  season  would  end 
January  5 in  twelve  counties,  but  con- 
tinue through  January  26  in  the  re- 
maining 55  counties. 

Hunting  and  trapping  seasons  on  rac- 
coons and  foxes,  and  trapping  seasons 
on  other  furbearers  (except  beavers, 
muskrats  and  minks)  is  proposed  for 
November  10  through  January  26.  The 
mink  and  muskrat  trapping  season  is 
planned  for  November  22  through 
December  22. 


Archers  Have  Second-Best  Season 


PENNSYLVANIA  archers  had  their 
second  best  deer  season  on  record 
in  1983,  according  to  report  cards  filed 
with  the  Game  Commission.  They  re- 
ported taking  6342  deer,  down  slightly 
from  the  record  7264  harvested  in 
1982. 

Flintlock  hunters  reported  taking 
about  one-third  fewer  deer  than  in 
1982,  returning  cards  on  2813  white- 
tails,  compared  with  4177  the  previous 
year.  About  90  percent  of  the  deer  taken 
by  muzzleloaders  are  antlerless,  while 
the  archery  harvest  is  usually  split  about 
evenly  between  antlered  and  antlerless 
deer. 

The  record  flintlock  harvest  occurred 
in  1981,  when  8246  were  reported 
tagged.  The  1983  harvest  was  the  fourth 
biggest  on  record. 

Archers  returned  cards  for  3232  ant- 


lered deer  in  1983,  including  2567  with 
three  or  more  points  and  665  spikes. 
The  antlerless  total  was  3110,  of  which 
3060  were  females.  Compound  bows 
were  used  by  4806  successful  archers, 
while  1536  used  recurves  or  longbows. 
Residents  took  5400  deer  (2919  bucks, 
2481  antlerless),  and  nonresidents 
bagged  942  (313  antlered,  629  antler- 
less). Archers  took  6104  of  their  deer 
during  the  October  season,  238  in  the 
winter  season. 

ML  hunters  reported  taking  278  ant- 
lered deer,  including  144  with  three  or 
more  points  and  134  spikes.  Of  the  2535 
antlerless  kills  reported,  2488  were  fe- 
males. Residents  took  2551  deer,  non- 
residents, 262. 

Our  map  showing  archery  and  ML 
kills  by  county  appears  on  the  inside 
back  cover  of  this  issue. 
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Game  Fund 
Contributions— 1983 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is 
permitted  to  accept  donations  from  any 
individual,  association,  corporation  or  firm. 
Each  year  a significant  number  make  con- 
tributions. This  money  goes  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  land  which  is  used  by  many  thou- 
sands of  outdoor  people.  Our  records  of 
contributions  for  1983  indicate  that  the 
following  persons  and  groups  donated  to 
the  Game  Fund; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Law,  Polk;  David  L. 
McCleary,  Chambersburg;  K.  D.  Madler, 
Pittsburgh;  James  C.  Harvey,  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Zimmerman, 
Akron;  William  A.  Cook,  Harrisburg;  Rich- 
ard P.  Ely,  Upper  Darby;  Philip  M.  Hun- 
sicker,  Lebanon;  Evan  R.  Wright,  Wilming- 
ton, DE;  Blue  Mountain  Muzzle  Loading 
Rifle  Assoc.,  Strausstown;  Louis  J.  Benigni, 
Pittsburgh;  John  Barufaldi,  Bridgeville; 
Dennis  L.  Boatman,  Edgewater,  MD;  Rob- 
ert J.  Steele,  Marion  Center;  Elaine  M. 
Briner,  Wernersville;  Boyertown  F&AM 
Lodge  #741,  Boyertown;  George  R.  Wag- 
ner, Murrysville; 

Gary  P.  Nastase,  Sidman;  Dan  B.  Briggs, 
Erlanger,  KY;  Edward  L.  Shaffner,  Harris- 
burg; Mary  E.  Meek,  Bechtelsville;  Charles 
D.  Bradley,  Wexford;  Zafar  Grottoettes, 
South  Williamsport;  Barbara  Mannor,  La- 
fayette Hill;  Edward  Robb,  Jeannette;  Kath- 
ryn L.  Dech,  Myerstown;  Girl  Scouts  of 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  Troop  4035, 
Belle  Vernon;  Brownie  Troop,  Womelsdorf; 
Alexandria  Garden  Club,  Alexandria; 


James  E.  Earnest,  Lilly;  Homemakers  Gar- 
den Club,  Erie;  Gamma  Delta  Sigma, 
Lycoming  College,  Williamsport;  Richard 
A.  Weimer,  Bethlehem;  Road  Runners 
Club,  Lancaster;  Columbia  Fish  & Game 
Association,  Columbia;  Tall  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  Lancaster; 

Stephen  C.  Foster  Council  of  Telephone 
Pioneers,  Wilkinsburg;  R.  E.  Saul,  Robert 
W.  Keller,  Arthur  W.  George,  William  D. 
Baker,  all  of  Greenville;  Lansdale  Sports- 
men’s Club,  Lansdale;  Michael  Wagner, 
Pittsburgh;  Penn’s  Woods  Cub  Scout  Pack 
#250,  North  Huntingdon;  John  G.  Roberts, 
Pittsburgh;  Kenneth  Gettel,  Myerstown; 
Frank  Dooley,  Gouldsboro; 

Lois  Eckman,  Strasburg;  Ronald  C. 
Fleetwood,  Bristol;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
G.  Bruner,  Jr.,  Indianapolis,  IN;  Evan  R. 
Wright,  Wilmington,  DE;  Paul  E.  Horna, 
Springfield;  Strausstown  Women’s  Club, 
Strausstown;  Alaska  & British  Columbia 
Big  Game  Hunters  & Fishermen,  Lebanon. 

Numerous  persons  also  contributed  at 
the  Pymatuning,  Middle  Creek  and  Siegel 
Marsh  visitors’  centers  over  the  course  of 
the  past  year. 

If  we  have  inadvertently  missed  giving 
credit  to  any  deserving  person  or  group,  we 
apologize.  The  many  contributions,  large 
and  small,  help  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife 
management  program  and  testify  to  the 
sincere  concern  of  Pennsylvanians  and 
friends  in  other  states  for  the  Keystone 
State’s  wildlife  resources. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 


Now  bid  me  run,  and  I will  strive  with  things  impossible. 


—Julius  Caesar 


The  road  is  always  better  than  the  Inn. 


— Cervantes 
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J'  FILKOSKY,  hunter  educaticn  coordinator,  is  continually  updating  and  improving  the 
state’s  program.  Here,  Jim  is  discussing  the  script  for  a new  safety  and  ethics  slide  lecture 
with  Mechanicsburg  High  School  teacher  and  hunting  interest  group  advisor  Bill  Johnson. 
Looking  on  are  students  Dave  Newromer  and  Dave  Eppinger. 


HUNTER  EDUCATION 
MERIT  AWARD 


The  International  A.ssociation  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Agencies  again  rated  the 
Game  Commission's  hunter  education 
program  one  of  the  best  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  highest  plateau  of  achieve- 
ment, the  “AAA”  classification,  was 
awarded  for  Pennsylvania’s  continuing 
improvement  to  the  overall  hunter  edu- 
cation program. 

Hunter  education  programs  in  all 
fifty  states  and  six  Canadian  provinces 
were  included  in  the  International 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agen- 


cies’ hunter  education  program  evalua- 
tions. 

Much  of  our  .state  program’s  success 
is  directly  attributable  to  the  3000  dedi- 
cated volunteer  instructors.  They, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  district 
game  protectors,  are  the  leading  force 
in  preparing  new  hunters  for  their  first 
venture  afield. 

In  1983  alone,  56,980  students  of  all 
ages  successfully  completed  one  of  the 
more  than  800  hunter  education  courses 
held  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
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yoaog  artists  page 


Early  American  Hunter 
Monty  S.  Fronk 
Richfield,  PA 
East  Juniata  High  School 
11th  Grade 


Ring-necked  Pheasant 
David  T.  Kalbach 
Berwick,  PA 

Christian  Liberty  Academy 
8th  Grade 


✓ 
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Southwestern  Intermediate  School,  Han- 
over, are  not  new  to  this  column.  South- 
western’s emphasis  on  environmental  sci- 
ence at  the  seventh-grade  level  serves  as 
a model  to  other  school  districts  who  want 
to  provide  a practical  and  useful  alterna- 
tive to  the  typical  life,  or  general,  science 
offered  to  middle  school  youngsters. 

This  month,  however,  the  focus  is  on  an 
annual  study  Tom’s  students  do  with  the 
deer  harvest.  The  idea  is  a practical  one 
that  could  be  introduced  to  most  any  area 
of  the  state  that  has  a cooperative  news- 
paper editor. 

In  Hanover,  the  Evening  Sun  publishes 
information  about  successful  local  deer 
hunters.  The  deer’s  weight,  antler  point 
number,  and  county,  day,  and  time  of 
harvest  are  all  listed,  along  with  the  suc- 
cessful hunter’s  name.  Not  only  is  this  a 
valid  community  service  of  interest  to  all 
hunters,  but  it  also  provides  the  data  base 
for  analysis  by  students. 

The  students  collect  the  information  from 
the  Evening  Sun  during  the  entire  buck  sea- 
son and  plot  it  in  chart  form.  Then  they 
analyze  the  data  using  specific  directions 
and  questions  from  Clough.  Each  direction 
helps  the  student  understand  a basic  con- 
cept related  to  the  deer  harvest  and  to 
wildlife  management  in  general.  For  sev- 
eral examples,  let’s  take  a closer  look  at  the 
study  directions  and  some  of  the  results 
obtained. 

Directions: 

1 . Record  the  number  of  bucks  shot  in 
each  county. 

2.  What  is  the  total  number  of  bucks 
shot? 


number  of  bucks  shot  in  each  county  and 
shade  those  counties. 

4.  Do  Hanover  hunters  travel  far  or  stay 
close  to  home  to  hunt? 

The  1983  results  show  that  129  Hanover 
hunters  reported  harvesting  a buck.  These 


TABLE  1 

Hanover  sportsmen  harvested  ant- 
lered deer  in  19  counties  in  1983  (18 
in  1982, 19  in  1981).  Kills  per  county 
are  shown  below. 

1983 

County 

Bucks* 

1.  Adams 

29 

2.  York 

29 

3.  Clinton 

11 

4.  Centre 

8 

5.  Potter 

8 

6.  Fulton 

6 

7.  Juniata 

6 

8.  Franklin 

5 

9.  Huntingdon 

5 

10.  Tioga 

4 

11.  Lycoming 

3 

12.  Cumberland 

2 

13.  Perry 

2 

14.  Sullivan 

2 

15.  Cameron 

2 

16.  Clearfield 

2 

17.  Elk 

2 

18.  Mifflin 

1 

19.  Wyoming 

1 

Total 

128 

‘County  not  reported  for  one  kill. 
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deer  were  taken  in  19  counties  (see  Table 
1)  ranging  through  the  central  portion  of  the 
state;  however,  58  were  taken  in  Hanover’s 
home  county,  York,  or  in  nearby  Adams 
County.  The  next  highest  kill  came  from 
Clinton  County,  where  11  bucks  were 
bagged  by  Hanover  hunters. 

In  most  counties,  successful  hunters 
take  their  deer  closer  to  home  than  is  often 
thought.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  travel  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  bag  a whitetail  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Directions: 

5.  Record  the  number  of  bucks  shot 
each  day  of  the  season. 

6.  On  which  day,  or  days,  do  you  have 
the  greatest  chance  of  harvesting  a buck? 

The  students’  data  show  that  98  of  123 
bucks  taken  in  1983  (6  bucks  were  reported 
without  day  of  kill)  were  killed  on  the  first 
two  days  of  the  season:  56  on  Monday,  42 
on  Tuesday.  Interestingly,  the  same  type  of 
study  in  1981  showed  108  killed  on  Monday 
and  only  4 on  Tuesday,  out  of  a total  of  137 
bucks  for  that  season.  (See  Table  2.) 

Most  experienced  deer  hunters  recog- 
nize this  relationship  and  attribute  it  to  sev- 
eral factors:  deer  become  spooked  as  the 
season  wears  on;  deer  move  to  less  acces- 
sible areas;  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  first  few  days  have  the  heaviest  hunt- 
ing pressure,  which  causes  deer  to  move 
and  makes  them  more  vulnerable. 

Directions: 

7.  How  many  bucks  were  shot  in  each 
antler  point  class? 

8.  What  percentage  of  the  total  kill  is  the 
number  in  each  antler  point  class? 


9.  What  percentage  of  the  bucks  have 

4 points  or  less?  What  percent  have  5 
points  or  more? 

In  1983,  more  spikes  were  harvested  by 
Hanover  hunters  than  any  other  point 
class.  However,  43  percent  of  the  bucks 
had  4 points  or  less,  while  57  percent  had 

5 or  more  points.  In  1982,  the  figures  were 
exactly  reversed,  showing  that  respectable 
racks  do  exist  in  Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd. 

Directions: 

10.  What  is  the  average  number  of 
points  for  deer  taken  in  each  county  where 
three  or  more  bucks  were  harvested? 

11.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  deer 
taken  in  each  county  where  three  or  more 
bucks  were  harvested? 

The  results  are  ideal  for  discussing  the 
relationship  between  diet,  antler  size  and 
weight.  York  County  led  all  counties  in 
average  point  number  (6.4)  and  weight  (140 
pounds).  Huntington  County  averaged  6.0 
points,  and  Tioga  5.8  points.  Tioga  was  last 
in  the  weight  listing,  however,  with  an 
average  of  98  pounds,  while  Juniata  fol- 
lowed York  with  127.5  pounds  and  Centre 
placed  third  with  123  pounds.  (See  Table  3.) 

York  is  an  agricultural  county  with 
wooded  ridges,  stream  channels  and  scat- 
tered woodlots.  High  quality  food  is  more 
available  here  than  in  heavily  forested 
counties,  and  this  is  reflected  in  antler  size 
and  body  weight. 

The  students'  study  is  obviously  biased. 
It  samples  only  a select  portion  of  har- 
vested deer— those  taken  by  Hanover 
hunters.  Even  more  bias  is  introduced  by 
basing  the  study  on  information  voluntar- 
ily given  by  hunters  to  the  newspapers. 


TABLE  2 

Most  successful  day  for  Hanover  hunters 


Week  1 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1983 

56 

42 

6 

6 

2 

4 

1982 

78 

22 

7 

3 

1 

4 

1981 

108 

4 

8 

7 

6 

2 

Week  2 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1983 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1982 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  kill,  1983,  129  antlered  deer;  dates  of  6 kills  not  reported. 

Total  kill,  1982,  119;  1981,  137. 

Note:  Opening  mornings  in  1983  and  1982  were  rainy  and  foggy;  this  might  have  held 
down  first-day  kills  and  increased  harvests  on  the  second  days. 
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TABLE  3 

Average  weight  and  antler  point  total,  by  county 


County 

Average  Antler  Point 

Average  Antler  Point 

Total -1983 

Total -1982 

1.  York  (29)* 

6.4 

5.0 

2.  Huntingdon  (5) 

6.0 

3.7 

3.  Tioga  (4) 

5.8 

— 

4.  Franklin  (5) 

5.6 

4.2 

5.  Fulton  (6) 

5.0 

3.4 

6.  Juniata  (6) 

5.0 

3.8 

7.  Lycoming  (3) 

5.0 

4.3 

8.  Adams  (29) 

4.6 

4.6 

9.  Potter  (8) 

4.4 

4.4 

10.  Clinton  (1 1) 

4.0 

— 

11.  Centre  (8) 

3.8 

2.3 

County 

Average  Weight 
1983 

Average  Weight 
1982 

1 York  (29) 

140.1  lbs. 

133.7  lbs. 

2.  Juniata  (6) 

127.5  lbs. 

113.7  lbs. 

3.  Centre  (8) 

123  lbs. 

105.0  lbs. 

4.  Clinton  (1 1) 

120.6  lbs. 

— 

5.  Adams  (29) 

119.9  lbs. 

127.8  lbs. 

6.  Fulton  (6) 

1 18.0  lbs. 

119.0  lbs. 

7.  Potter  (8) 

116.8  lbs. 

112.8  lbs. 

8.  Lycoming  (3) 

116.6  lbs. 

— 

9.  Franklin  (5) 

115.0  lbs. 

123.2  lbs. 

10.  Huntingdon  (5) 

113.0  lbs. 

115.0  lbs. 

1 1 . Tioga  (4) 

98.0  lbs. 

— 

‘The  number  of  bucks  taken  in  each  county  is  listed  in  parentheses  following  county 
name. 


Obviously,  many  hunters  don’t  bother  to 
report  their  kill,  and  perhaps  those  who 
hunt  far  from  home  for  a longer  period  of 
time  are  more  apt  to  forget  to  report  than 
are  those  who  hunt  at  home.  Then,  too, 
hunters  who  bag  a large  deer  might  be 
more  prone  to  report  their  kill  than  those 
who  shoot  a small  animal  with  few  points. 

But  the  technical  and  statistical  validity 
of  the  study  is  less  important  in  this  school 
activity  than  are  other  values.  The  students 
learn  many  things.  They  learn  something 
about  deer  hunting  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment concepts.  They  gain  some  feeling  for 
the  kind  of  research  that  management  pro- 
grams require,  and  they  learn  much  about 
the  biology  and  behavior  of  the  white-tailed 
deer. 


Most  students  across  the  state  could 
learn  the  same  things  through  a similar 
activity.  Many  other  local  papers  provide 
the  same  information  during  the  big  game 
seasons,  and  many  others  could  be  in- 
duced to  offer  such  a service  if  someone 
made  the  effort  to  convince  them.  But  as 
in  almost  all  educational  endeavors,  the 
key  ingredients  are  good  teachers  like  Tom 
Clough  — creative,  resourceful  and  inter- 
ested in  both  kids  and  their  subject.  Where 
there  are  good  schools  and  good  school 
activities  like  this  one,  there  are  always 
good  teachers. 

For  more  specific  information  on  the 
study,  contact  Tom  Clough,  Emory  H. 
Markle  Intermediate  School,  225  Bowman 
Road,  Hanover,  PA  17331. 
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May  signifies  two  things  to  most 
outdoorsmen  in  the  Poconos— 
spring  gobbler  season  and  the  shad  run  in 
the  Delaware  River.  But  other  things  also 
deserve  mention.  A new  generation  of 
wildlife  babies,  from  young  songbirds  to 
fawn  deer,  begins  to  appear.  Unfortunately, 
some  people  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  take  these  cuddly  little  creatures  home 
with  them.  Besides  being  a violation  of  the 
Game  Law,  this  is  the  worst  thing  they 
could  do  to  help  young  wildlife.  In  most  in- 
stances such  wildlife  will  not  eat  and  it  can- 
not be  fed  properly  by  the  inexperienced 
wildlife  holder.  Next  comes  a frantic  call  to 
the  Game  Commission,  wanting  us  to  save 
the  poor  starving  creature  that  was  aban- 
doned by  its  parents.  We  know  that  aban- 
donment of  young  by  any  wildlife  species 
is  rare,  but  by  this  point  in  time  we  have 
only  two  choices— dispose  of  the  “orphan” 
or  attempt  to  save  it  and  hope  it  can  be 
released  into  the  wild  once  it  can  fend  for 
itself.  This  entire  problem  could  be  avoided 
if  everyone  would  leave  wild  babies  where 
mother  nature  intended  them  to  be. 

May  2— In  the  morning  I patrolled  sev- 
eral areas,  checking  turkey  hunters.  I also 
disposed  of  a roadkilled  deer  along  the 
way.  Later  in  the  day  I patrolled  the  Farm- 
Game  Project. 

May  3— The  morning  was  spent  com- 
pleting and  typing  my  monthly  reports  for 
April,  as  well  as  a bear  damage  claim  and 
bear  incident  reports  from  the  past  couple 
of  weeks.  While  in  the  office  I received  a 
phone  call  about  bear  damage  to  beehives 
in  Reeder’s  area.  Another  call  came  from 
a landowner  who  found  two  deer  dead  in 
his  driveway.  The  caller  had  no  idea  how 
the  deer  got  there  or  how  they  died. 

I contacted  Game  Protector  Dean  Beach 
and  the  afternoon  was  spent  checking  out 
those  reports.  Each  deer  was  an  adult  doe, 
and  apparently  one  had  been  shot  with  a 
22  caliber  firearm.  The  other  showed  no 
sign  of  having  been  shot.  Dean  took  both 
deer  to  the  Tobyhanna  Conservation 
Association  to  skin  out  and  see  if  he  could 
find  any  bullets  or  other  obvious  cause  of 
death.  I talked  with  several  other  area  resi- 
dents, but  they  reported  seeing  or  hearing 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  the  night  before. 

May  5 — 1 checked  turkey  hunters  in  the 
morning.  They  reported  hearing  gobblers 
but  couldn’t  get  them  to  respond.  In  the 


By  Dave  Overcash 

District  Game  Protector 
Monroe  County 


afternoon  I checked  a beaver  dam  near 
Brodheadsville  where  we  had  landowner 
complaints  earlier.  There  was  no  recent 
activity,  indicating  the  beaver  are  gone  for 
now.  In  the  evening  I attended  the  Monroe 
County  Federation  monthly  meeting  and 
presented  them  a check  for  $243  for  their 
treasury  as  their  share  from  the  seedlings 
for  wildlife  sale  they  had  in  April. 

May  6—1  disposed  of  a roadkilled  deer 
after  collecting  the  jawbone  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  day  with  a game  propa- 
gator who  has  been  propagating  red  foxes. 
He  has  quite  a system  devised,  and  it  obvi- 
ously is  working  as  he  has  12  pups  for  sale. 
I informed  him  that  since  the  fox  is  classi- 
fied as  a furbearer  under  the  Game  Law 
he  should  make  application  for  a fur  farm- 
ing permit  to  cover  his  operation. 

May  9 — In  the  morning  I typed  my  Time 
and  Activity  report,  completed  my  deputies’ 
monthly  time  reports,  and  took  phone  calls 
ranging  from  groundhog  damage  to  after 
hours  turkey  hunting.  In  the  afternoon  I 
checked  the  late  hour  turkey  hunting  com- 
plaint in  the  lower  Cherry  Valley  — Wind 
Gap  area,  but  located  no  one. 

May  11  — \ patrolled  in  the  Farm-Game 
Project,  checking  for  turkey  hunters  and 
observing  trout  fishing  activities.  Pressure 
on  both  was  very  light.  Later  I checked  for 
late  turkey  hunters  in  the  area  of  the  earlier 
complaint  but  still  found  no  hunters. 
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May  72  — Patrolled  SGL  38  after  receiv- 
ing complaint  about  vehicles  being  driven 
in  to  the  Deep  Lake  area.  I ran  into  two  high 
school  students  in  a Jeep.  I give  them  a 
verbal  warning  but  no  citation  this  time  as 
we  have  no  gates  or  cables  to  prevent  easy 
access  to  this  area  of  the  Game  Lands. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  roads  there 
has  been  a fair  amount  of  traffic,  and  I plan 
to  return  during  the  next  few  days.  I sus- 
pect the  two  offenders  will  spread  the  word 
to  any  of  their  friends  and  the  problem  may 
end. 

May  73— After  taking  phone  calls  relative 
to  bear  around  houses,  a bobcat  sighting, 
and  the  tame  deer  showing  up  again  in  the 
Snydersville  area,  I patrolled  SGL  38  and 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion area.  In  the  evening  I accompanied 
several  deputies  to  be  measured  for  the 
new  uniforms  they  will  be  issued.  With 
approximately  1200  deputies  across  the 
state  to  be  uniformed,  this  is  quite  an 
undertaking  for  our  Law  Enforcement  unit. 

May  16— \ met  Waterways  Patrolman  Bill 
Snyder  and  we  discussed  fish  and  game 
activities  in  the  county.  Later  I picked  up 
a mallard  duckling  at  Camelback  Village. 
A concerned  citizen  had  seen  it  along  the 
road  and  took  it  home  as  it  appeared  to  be 
abandoned.  Later  I met  Deputy  Bill  Heil, 
who  agreed  to  take  care  of  the  young  duck 
until  it  can  be  released.  Bill  has  heard  that 
a friend  of  his  was  cutting  firewood  that 
morning  and  has  four  young  raccoons  from 
a den  tree  he  cut  down.  Bill  will  verify  the 
raccoon  story  and  let  me  know. 

May  78— After  typing  a prosecution 
report  and  those  old  nemesis  time  payment 
reports  on  fines,  I met  Deputies  Bill  and 
Bob  Heil  and  got  the  deer  jawbones  they 
have.  The  cutoff  date  for  collecting  them 
was  May  15,  and  I wanted  to  turn  ours  in 
to  the  Division  office  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  the  evening  DGP  Dean  Beach  and  I at- 
tended the  Monroe  County  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  meeting  at  Tannersville.  It  was  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  socialize  with  the 
local  police  in  the  county. 

May  79  — After  returning  phone  calls 
relative  to  permits  for  roadkilied  deer  and 
beavers  damming  up  the  spillway  at  Alpine 
Lake  development  near  Tannersville,  I 
checked  on  the  beaver  complaint.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  young  beaver  trying  to  stop 


the  flow  of  water  out  of  the  spillway,  mostly 
with  brush.  There  was  no  serious  tree  cut- 
ting. Later  I picked  up  the  deer  jawbones 
collected  by  Deputy  Dilvan  Bush. 

May  20—1  patrolled  SGL  186  in  the  morn- 
ing, then  drove  to  our  division  office  in 
Dallas  to  deliver  the  deer  jawbones,  pick 
up  supplies  and  meet  with  Supervisor 
Fagan. 

May  27  — Went  to  SGL  38  to  meet  with 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bowhunters 
Association.  They  planned  to  plant  20 
young  apple  trees  in  food  plots  on  the 
Game  Lands.  Land  Manager  Jake  Serfass 
was  unable  to  meet  with  them,  and  since 
they  had  planted  trees  the  year  before  I 
knew  the  area  they  wanted  to  work  in.  This 
is  a great  program.  The  bow  hunters  fur- 
nish and  plarit  the  trees,  and  our  Food  and 
Cover  employees  maintain  them. 

May  23  — The  entire  morning  was  spent 
in  the  office  typing  reports  and  taking 
phone  calls.  In  the  afternoon  I investigated 
a minor  bear  damage  claim  in  Tannersville. 
The  bear  had  knocked  over  two  beehives 
and  then  left,  doing  little  damage  other  than 
antagonizing  the  bees.  After  suggesting 
some  preventive  measures  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  try,  I headed  to  Saylorsburg  to 
meet  Deputy  Bill  Heil.  He  had  acquired  two 
baby  raccoons  picked  up  by  well  meaning 
individuals  concerned  about  their  survival. 
They  were  too  young  to  release  and  will 
have  to  be  kept  awhile  and  nursed.  On  the 
way  home  I checked  on  two  roadkilied 
deer,  finding  only  one.  The  other  apparently 
had  been  picked  up  by  someone. 

May  37— Received  a call  about  a fawn 
deer  in  the  apartments  at  Shawnee  Village. 
It  had  been  picked  up  when  found  lying 
along  River  Road.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
apartment  I found  the  deer  was  in  bad 
shape,  almost  dead.  I took  it  to  Deputy  Bill 
Heil  who  specializes  in  fawn  rearing,  and 
he  and  his  wife  Carol  agreed  to  do  what 
they  could  for  the  fawn.  In  the  evening  I 
again  served  a subpoena  from  DGP  Ron 
Clouser  on  an  individual  involved  in  deer 
violations  in  Potter  County.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond time  this  individual  has  had  to  appear 
in  court  on  this  case.  While  not  happy 
about  being  served  the  subpoena,  he 
states  he  will  be  there.  Even  with  a week 
off  during  the  month,  my  phone  log  showed 
92  calls. 
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IN  THE  Rocky  Mountains  a few 
years  ago,  we  met  a man  on  the 
trail.  He  was  dressed  in  hiking  shorts, 
an  unbuttomed  flannel  shirt,  and  heav^ 
leather  climbing  boots;  a red  bandanna 
held  his  sun-bleached  hair  out  of  his 
eyes.  He  was  trav'eling  with  his  dog,  a 
rang\'  German  shepherd.  He  ordered 
the  dog  to  lie  down  and  it  did,  growl- 
ing softly. 

The  man’s  name  was  Roy.  He  pro- 
fessed to  be  a photographer  on  assign- 
ment to  shoot  pictures  of  elk.  His  face 
and  arms  were  deep  brown,  his  legs  and 
torso  hard  with  muscle.  He  squinted 
away  across  the  rolling,  grassy  mesa 
and  asked  if  we’d  seen  any  elk. 

We’d  seen  a few  down  at  timberline. 
Roy  told  us  he  spent  every  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  fall  making  photographic 
forays  into  the  mountains  — the  Absaro- 
kas,  the  San  Juans,  the  Salmon  River 
Range.  He  liked  to  hike  for  two  or  three 
weeks  and  then  come  down  to  a town 
where  he  could  get  a shower,  mail  in 
his  film,  and  replenish  his  food  supply. 
Food,  for  Roy,  was  both  energ\’  and 
calendar.  When  he  set  out  on  a trip  he 
w'ould  pack  several  loaves  of  bread,  a 
jar  of  mayonnaise,  and  cans  of  tuna 
fish,  one  can  for  each  day  on  the  trail. 
He  subsisted  entirely  on  tuna  fish  sand- 
wiches. When  the  cans  were  gone,  his 
trip  was  up. 

My  hiking  partners  and  I looked  at 
each  other.  Roy  gazed  at  the  jagged,  en- 
circling peaks,  speaking  softly. 

Tuna  Adequate 

It  has  been  his  experience  that  a man 
can  live  quite  adequately  on  tuna  fish. 
Still,  he  gets  hungry  — sometimes  almost 
irresistably  hungry  — for  other  kinds  of 
food.  Roy  believed  he  could  bankroll 
many  future  expeditions  by  peddling 
food  to  other  backpackers.  His  plan: 
Get  a donkey.  Ruild  a sturdy  box,  with 
dozens  of  drawers  and  shelves,  and  lash 
it  to  a packsaddle  on  the  animal’s  back. 
Fill  the  box  with  the  exotics  to  w'hich 
the  hungry  man’s  mind  inevitably 
turns.  Apple  pie.  Gherry  pie.  Fresh 
eggs.  Oranges.  Ranana  cream  pie. 
Ghocolate  layer  cake.  Mark  the  food  up 


several  thousand  percent,  head  off  into 
the  wilderness,  and  seek  out  hungry 
hikers.  Garry  no  granola,  no  freeze- 
dried  beef  stroganoff,  no  pow'dered 
Tang.  Not  even  tuna  fish,  although,  ap- 
parently, a man  can  liv^e  on  it.  Fresh 
raspberry  pie.  Angel  food  cake.  Cheese- 
cake. Saliva  showed  in  the  corners  of 
Roy’s  mouth. 

We  left  him  sitting  among  the  alpine 
flowers;  I suppose  he  w’ent  back  to  his 
camp  and  had  a sandwich.  We  hiked 
a few  more  miles,  pitched  the  tents,  and 
cooked  dinner.  I don’t  remember  ex- 
actly what  w'e  had,  but  it  might  have 
been  mashed  potatoes  laced  with 
cheese,  or  bulgur  with  dried  vegetables, 
or  lentils  with  onions  and  bacon,  fol- 
lowed by  pudding  or  fruit  for  dessert. 
One  night  we  had  trout  almondine;  the 
fish,  stocky  and  deep  of  draft,  duped  on 
grasshoppers  and  yanked  from  a rush- 
ing creek,  cleaned  immediately,  du.sted 
w ith  bread  crumbs,  and  laid  in  the  fry- 
ing pan;  the  rice  sprinkled  with  chipped 
almonds  and  annointed  with  soy  sauce. 

On  that  trip  I was  traveling  w ith  Joe 
Ebaugh,  and  I alw'ays  eat  well  w'hen  he 
is  around.  We  had  hot  cereal  and  pan- 
cakes on  many  mornings,  and  twice  Joe 
retrieved  from  the  depths  of  his  mon- 
strous blue  backpack  — dubbed  The 
Rlue  Hotel  — an  aluminum  Dutch  oven 
in  w'hich  he  baked,  in  the  coals  of  our 
fire,  the  most  delectable  coffee  cake  I 
have  ever  eaten. 
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Sailor  Joe’s  Rip-Off  Buns 

plenty  of  margarine 
handful  raisins 
handful  brown  sugar 
handful  walnuts 
cinnamon 

good  deal  of  honey 
biscuit  mix 

Following  Bisquick  directions,  make  a 
double  batch  of  biscuit  mix.  Grease  Dutch 
oven  with  plenty  of  margarine.  Spread  half 
of  biscuit  mix  on  bottom  of  pan.  Add  half- 
a-handful  each  of  raisins,  brown  sugar,  and 
walnuts.  Sprinkle  with  cinnamon.  Dot 
liberally  with  margarine,  drip  with  honey. 
Add  the  top  layer  of  biscuit  mix  and  cover 
with  remaining  raisins,  brown  sugar,  and 
walnuts.  Bake  until  done.  “Times  are  iffy,” 
Joe  says.  “It  depends  on  the  wood  you’re 
using  and  how  hot  your  coals  are.  Set  the 
oven  on  a good  heavy  layer  of  coals. 
Mound  some  coals  on  top,  and  up  there 
build  a series  of  two  or  three  small  stick 
fires.  You’re  more  apt  to  burn  the  bottom, 
so  keep  the  top  hot— that’s  doing  most  of 
the  baking— and  cook  for  as  short  a time 
as  possible.” 

More  than  once  I found  myself  look- 
ing over  my  shoulder  to  see  if  Roy  and 
his  shepherd  were  creeping  up  on  our 
camp. 

Joe  and  his  brother  Phil  have  a for- 


mula for  determining  how  much  food 
to  carry  into  the  woods:  two  pounds  per 
person  per  day.  For  three  people  on  a 
two- week  trip,  that’s  84  pounds.  I have 
actually  gained  weight  on  Ebaugh 
trips,  despite  having  to  stagger  along 
beneath  a pack  that  towered  into  the 
sky,  loaded  with  all  my  equipment  plus 
my  share  of  rice  and  spices  and  noodles 
and  tea  and  cheddar  cheese  and  Ralston 
and  cocoa  and  liquid  margarine  and 
dried  peaches  and  cocoanut  and  split 
peas  and  peanut  butter. 

I always  gripe  at  the  weight,  but  I 
would  rather  carry  too  much  food  — 
even  carry  some  of  it  out  of  the  woods 
on  the  last  day  — than  to  go  hungry,  as 
I did  on  my  first  big  backpacking  trip. 
Three  of  us  had  decided  to  tackle  the 
remote  Wind  River  Range  in  west- 
central  Wyoming.  We  read  in  some 
book  that  your  pack  should  weigh  no 
more  than  one-third  of  your  body 
weight,  and  we  kept  religiously  to  this 
limit.  We  left  out  camp  moccasins, 
extra  underwear,  camera  tripod,  binoc- 
ulars. We  pared  our  food  list  after 
deciding  that  we  could  catch  fish  for  a 
few  meals.  And  we  took  to  heart  the 
messages  printed  on  the  crinkly  foil 
packages  of  freeze-dried  food:  “Six  serv- 
ings.” “Package  serves  four.”  “Enough 
for  three  adults.” 

Enough,  we  decided  later,  for  three 
adult  female  midgets  leading  sedentary 
lives  at  sea  level.  Not  enough  for  three 
young  men  with  heavy  weights  on  their 
backs,  clambering  over  boulder  fields 
and  glaciers  at  12,000  feet. 

As  our  beards  thickened,  our  cheeks 
grew  hollow.  We  flogged  the  streams 
and  lakes  but  failed  to  catch  a fish.  All 
traces  of  pudginess  disappeared  from 
above  our  belts,  and  the  skin  tightened 
across  our  ribs.  We  nearly  fell  to  blows 
when  one  of  our  number  spilled  a pot 
of  freshly  cooked  butterscotch  pudding. 
(I  can  still  see  it  seeping  into  the  pine 
needles.)  Sitting  around  the  campfire, 
stomachs  rumbling,  we  would  speak 
not  of  the  day’s  hike  or  the  glowing 
twilight  peaks  or  the  sky  full  of  brilliant 
stars;  not  even  of  women;  but  of  prime 
rib  and  steamed  shrimp  and  what  we 
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might  do  to  a grizzly  bear  unlucky 
enough  to  blunder  into  our  camp. 

Adding  to  our  misery  was  the  freeze- 
dried  food.  The  portions  were  not  only 
meager,  they  tasted  bad.  One  especially 
vile  dinner  — we’d  bought  several  pack- 
ets of  it  on  sale  — was  turkey  tetrazzini. 
It  tasted  like  sawdust  into  which  a little 
chicken  bouillon  had  been  drizzled. 
Turkey  Tet  Offensive,  we  called  it,  but 
we  ate  it  and  wished  there  were  more. 

Gorp 

About  the  only  food  we  had  in  abun- 
dance was  “gorp.”  The  term  is  back- 
packer slang  for  any  mix  of  dry  foods 
— nuts,  candy,  fruit  — meant  to  be 
munched  while  hiking.  Ours  was  not 
an  especially  imaginative  blend  — 
M&Ms,  peanuts,  raisins.  Almost  imme- 
diately we  divided  our  communal  bag 
into  three  shares.  As  our  hunger  deep- 
ened, gorp  became  our  currency.  One 
might  offer  to  do  the  dishes,  out  of  turn, 
for  half  a handful  of  gorp.  Cooking  the 
Turkey  Tet  Offensive  and  cleaning  up 
afterwards  was  worth  a handful.  Each 
man  guarded  his  gorp,  portioning  it  out 
day  by  day,  hour  by  hour;  it  became  a 
contest  to  see  whose  supply  would  last 
the  longest.  The  irony  was  that  none  of 
us  especially  liked  gorp,  and  our  capac- 
ity to  stomach  it  eroded  steadily.  To  this 
day  the  thought  of  that  combination  — 
M&Ms,  peanuts,  raisins  — almost  makes 
me  gag. 

In  theory,  gorp  alone  can  supply  all 
the  basic  metabolic  needs,  at  least  over 
a short  period.  Many  people  have 
thriven  on  less.  Ben  Lilly,  a renowned 
mountain  lion  hunter  in  the  Southwest, 
is  said  to  have  mixed  honey  and  peanut 
butter,  50-50,  in  a big  can;  following 
his  hounds  on  the  trail,  he  would  spoon 
out  the  food  as  needed.  Old  Finis 
Mitchell,  who  probably  spent  more 
time  wandering  in  the  Wind  River 
Range  than  any  other  man,  said,  “You 
don’t  have  to  eat  as  you  would  at  home. 
My  wife  makes  a fruitcake  that  has 
everything  in  it  that  the  body  needs. 
But  it  gets  tiresome  eating  fruitcake 
three  times  a day,  so  we  have  a sackful 
of  materials  for  breakfast  and  combine 


them  most  any  way  we  want.  We  mix 
Grape  Nuts,  Gerber  baby  oats,  baby 
rice,  and  wheat  germ.  Now  they’ve  got 
that  new  stuff,  granola,  and  I throw  a 
little  of  that  in.  Then  I add  powdered 
cream  and  sugar.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
put  it  in  a plastic  pan  and  mix  in 
water.” 

They  say  that  an  army  marches  on 
its  stomach.  The  axiom  applies  equally 
to  backpackers  and  to  back-country 
hunters.  Often  when  backpacking,  you 
feel  no  great  need  to  hurry.  It  is  part 
of  the  experience  to  rise  and  travel  at 
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leisure,  taking  time  to  enjoy  the  un- 
spoiled terrain.  It  is  permissible  to  let 
the  sun  warm  your  tent  before  you 
climb  out  of  the  bag;  you  may  dawdle 
over  breakfast,  cooking  a meal  that  not 
only  fuels  your  body  but  also  lifts  your 
spirits,  making  you  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  surroundings. 

A hunter  is  set  to  a higher  pitch.  He 
is  out  to  enjoy  nature  and  the  land- 
scape, but  he  is  also  on  a mission.  Slow, 
elaborate  meals  are  out.  If  someone  in 
the  group  wants  to  hunt  close  to  camp, 
quit  early,  and  cook  supper  for  those 
who  limp  in  after  dark,  he  is  ap- 
plauded. (He  can  be  disagreeable,  im- 
polite, even  obnoxious,  but  he  is  likely 
to  be  the  first  person  invited  on  future 
trips.)  Breakfast,  though,  is  another 
matter.  Who  wants  to  get  up  in  the 
dark  to  cook  a fancy  meal?  What’s 
needed  is  something  quick,  warm,  and 
filling:  food  that  will  let  you  reach  your 
chosen  ridge  before  dawn,  while  free- 
ing your  mind  to  think  like  an  elk  or  a 
deer  rather  than  dwelling  on  the  sand- 
wich in  your  daypack. 

Bob  Bell,  editor  of  GAME  NEWS, 
has  arrived  at  such  a breakfast.  It  takes 
only  minutes,  requires  only  one  pan  and 
something  to  heat  water  in,  and  it  stays 
with  you,  perhaps  a little  heavily,  un- 
til lunch.  It  consists  of  four  courses. 
Eirst,  a cup  of  instant  coffee.  While 
drinking  the  coffee,  you  fry  an  egg 
hard.  The  egg  is  eaten  between  two 
pieces  of  bread  (toasting,  optional) 
slathered  with  hot  mustard  or  ketchup. 
The  cup,  drained  of,  coffee,  is  filled 
with  fruit  cocktail,  a product,  Bell 
reports,  that  provides  more  fruit  and 
less  syrup  per  container  than  any  other 
canned  fruit.  Since  you  gulp  your 
cocktail  straight  from  the  cup,  there’s 
no  need  to  dirty  a spoon.  (Presumably, 
you  are  allowed  to  chew.)  Next,  a refill 
of  coffee.  This  cleans  the  cup,  leaving 
only  the  frying  pan  — which  is  never 
washed  in  elk  camp.  “You  don’t  have 


to  fiddle  around  for  an  hour  and  a half,” 
he  says.  “Can  get  right  to  hunting.” 

Bell  also  has  devised  a method  of  tell- 
ing when  your  trip  has  gone  on  too 
long.  He  puts  a tiny  can  of  Vienna 
sausages  — those  slippery  tubular  links 
enclosed  in  gelatin  — in  his  pack.  “When 
you  start  thinking  about  opening  that 
can,”  he  says,  “you  know  it’s  time  to  get 
off  the  mountain.” 

Sooner  or  later,  almost  everyone  does 
get  off  the  mountain.  You  may  be 
gaunt,  or  just  nicely  honed  and  still  in 
possession  of  several  pounds  of  rations. 
In  either  case,  you  will  make  a beeline 
for  an  eatery.  If  you’re  lucky,  you’ll 
choose  a fine  restaurant  and  they’ll  let 
you  in.  The  Irma  Hotel  in  Cody,  for  in- 
stance, where  you  can  order  a thick  T- 
bone  broiled  to  perfection;  or,  perhaps 
out  of  spite,  a trout  dinner.  Maybe 
you’ll  end  up  in  an  out-of-the-way 
adobe,  with  enchiladas  and  tortillas 
and  real  Mexican  beer.  Even  a quonset 
hut-turned-hamburger  palace,  from 
whose  depths  a fresh-faced  waitress  will 
appear  with  a fixed  smile  (Who  are 
these  hairy  hillbillies?)  and  a tray, 
loaded  with  gut  bombs  and  french  fries, 
to  hook  on  the  lip  of  your  car  window. 

When  we  got  out  of  the  Winds  after 
that  first  bumbling  trip,  our  clothing 
baggy  and  our  food  sack  flat,  we  drove 
wild-eyed  for  the  nearest  dot  on  the 
map:  Cora,  Wyoming.  We  barged  into 
the  town’s  only  building,  a white- 
painted  store  with  a false  front.  A 
microwave  oven,  something  of  a rarity 
in  those  days,  stood  on  the  counter 
below  a plastic  sign  depicting  to  unreal- 
istic advantage  a selection  of  burgers 
and  hot  sandwiches. 

Giving  our  orders  to  a gray-haired 
woman,  we  swept  through  the  aisles, 
each  of  us  returning  with  a heavy  bag 
of  cookies.  The  microwave  sat  there, 
ticking.  We  leaned  against  the  counter, 
waiting.  The  proprietress  smiled. 
“Backpackers?”  she  said. 
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PATTIE  WEST,  SAM  REED,  PAT  SPAHR  and  MIKE  SANTILLO  were  among  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Association’s  first  Bowhunter  Championship 
Tournament. 


First  State  Bowhunter 
Championship 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


WHEN  THE  powers  that  be  chose 
Wampum  Indian  Archers  last 
year  to  stage  the  first  ever  Bowhunters 
Championship  Tournament  for  Penn- 
s\'lvania  State  Archery  Association,  they 
made  a good  choice.  The  western  com- 
monwealth club  is  gung  ho  for  anything 
that  even  approximates  bow  hunting  as 
it  was  practiced  by  the  native  Ameri- 
cans for  whom  the  organization  was 
named. 

In  fact.  President  Jack  Ippolito’s 
crew  (according  to  some  shooters)  went 
a bit  overboard  in  setting  up  the  56- 
target  double-course  range  so  that 
many  of  the  targets  were  arranged  to 
simulate  as  closely  as  practical  what  an 


actual  hunting  shot  might  be.  There 
will  be  a little  more  brush  cutting  for 
this  year's  tournament  scheduled  on  the 
weekend  of  August  25-26. 

No  one  was  more  pleased  than  this 
writer  when  PSAA  decided  to  hold  a 
separate  tournament  for  bow  hunters 
utilizing  the  animal  round.  Although  a 
far  cry  from  the  field  round  as  practiced 
by  archers  after  World  W'ar  II,  there 
are  still  differences  between  what  is 
today  considered  a regular  field  round 
and  a bowhunters’  round.  It  takes  some 
close  reading  of  the  rule  book  to  tell  the 
differences.  It  takes  more  reading  to 
nail  down  what  is  allowed  in  tackle  and 
equipment. 
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Don’t  Use  Ladders 

To  illustrate  a shooting  angle  common 
to  those  hunting  deer  from  trees  or 
steep  elevations,  a stepladder  was  used 
in  a photo  for  the  September  1983  col- 
umn, “Practice.”  A couple  of  letters 
rightfully  criticized  the  somewhat  pre- 
carious position  of  the  archer.  Heavy 
foliage  and  the  problem  of  moving  the 
weighty  target  butt  used  in  the  setup  to 
where  a natural  situation  could  be  illus- 
trated led  to  use  of  the  ladder.  Don’t  you 
do  it;  find  a high  bank,  a flat  roof,  or  a 
tree  platform  where  the  footing  is  solid 
for  such  practice. 


Actually,  it  was  interest  in  bow  hunt- 
ing rounds  that  literally  neeessitated  a 
separate  tournament.  In  recent  years, 
inereased  interest  in  bow  hunting  has 
produced  a lopsided  registration  for  the 
annual  state  tournament.  So  many  have 
been  registering  for  the  animal  round 
— over  200  at  the  1982  PSAA  tourna- 
ment in  Bloomsburg  — that  it  was  nee- 
essary  to  assign  five  archers  to  a target. 
That’s  too  many  for  expeditious  shoot- 
ing. 

Wampum  Indian  Archers’  bid  for  the 
first  Bowhunter  Championship,  on  the 
weekend  of  August  27-28,  was  ac- 
cepted well  in  advance.  Registration 
was  a bit  disappointing,  148.  However, 
the  fact  that  the  38th  annual  Field 
Championship  was  held  at  Bloomsburg 
on  the  weekend  of  August  13-14  pro- 
vided only  two  weeks  between  these 
major  eontests,  and  may  have  held 
down  attendance.  This  year  the  field 
tourney  will  be  held  at  Bloomsburg  the 
weekend  of  August  4-5  to  provide  more 
time  between  the  two  events. 

A few  other  changes  were  indicated 


for  this  year’s  Wampum  tournament. 
Full  dress  will  be  required  for  all 
shooters,  even  though  the  weather,  if 
like  last  year,  may  tempt  some  males  to 
strip  to  the  waist.  And,  whereas  all  eon- 
testants  started  at  Target  No.  1 on  each 
range,  causing  a considerable  backup 
and  slowdown  in  movement,  each 
archer  this  time  will  be  assigned  a dif- 
ferent starting  target,  compatible  with 
safety.  This  will  enable  all  shooters  to 
begin  the  tournament  at  once  on  a sig- 
nal from  the  registration  point. 

Provision  will  also  be  made  to  per- 
mit simultaneous  shooting  from  two 
stakes.  Again  this  will  speed  up  shoot- 
ing over  the  entire  course.  Single  stakes 
were  used  in  1983.  Since  archers  had  to 
toe  the  stake,  and  elearance  for  arrows 
was  determined  by  a right-handed 
shooter  in  setting  up  the  shots,  left- 
handers had  the  worst  of  it.  Identieal 
weather  has  been  ordered  for  this  year 
except  for  the  1983  thunderstorm  which 
punctuated  that  tournament  about  4 
p.m.  after  bluebird  skies  from  tbe  open- 
ing arrow. 

Improving 

PSAA  President  Bill  Johnson  planned 
to  go  over  both  28-target  courses  and 
grounds  with  Wampum  club  officials 
before  the  1984  tourney  is  held.  In  any 
new  venture  there  are  certain  to  be 
minor  problems  to  be  ironed  out,  and 
the  initial  state  bowhunter  event  proved 
to  be  no  exeeption. 

The  generally  exeellent  weather, 
important  to  any  outside  activity,  was 
the  tail  end  of  a drought  which  dried 
up  a swimming  area  in  the  club  pond. 
However,  a number  of  entrants  utilized 
a spacious  camping  area  near  the  club- 
house. And  showers  were  available. 

Former  Executive  Secretary  A1 
Oswald,  who  directed  the  tournament, 
had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  excellent 
eondition  of  the  targets.  “The  courses 
themselves  were  in  fantastic  shape. 
Wampum  Indian  Archers  did  a mag- 
nificent job  in  building  the  two 
bowhunter  eourses.  The  courses  were 
difficult  and  maintained  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  woodlands.  All  the  target 
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ALL  TARGETS  were  established  in  natural 
settings  in  an  effort  to  duplicate  actual  hunt- 
ing situations  as  much  as  possible. 


bales  were  brand  new  and  the  courses 
were  staked  out  extremely  well.  . . .” 

For  those  disenchanted  with  all  the 
gadgets  now  permitted  in  regular  field 
shooting  competition,  the  Bowhunter 
Championship  Tournament  offers  what 
is  left  in  the  minimum  refinements  now 
permitted.  There  are  actually  two 
classes,  freestyle  and  barebow.  The  lat- 
ter has  the  greatest  restrictions  in  equip- 
ment and  tackle,  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  the  old  days  in  field  archery.  An 
unlimited  class  is  open  to  those  who 
wish  to  compete  against  each  other, 
but  their  scores  do  not  count  toward 
bowhunter  championship  status.  If 
anyone  has  a question  about  methods 
of  shooting,  individual  tackle,  or  equip- 
ment, the  PSAA  yearbook  provides  the 
answer. 

For  the  state  tournament,  the  animal 
round  is  utilized.  Scores  are  established 
by  shooting  four  arrows  at  all-animal 
targets.  Consequently,  560  points  for  a 
28-target  course  constitutes  a perfect 
score.  To  indicate  that  the  Wampum 
courses  are  shootable,  Everett  LeSueur 
shot  two  perfects  in  the  men’s  Unlim- 
ited A class. 

Of  course,  all  winners  at  Wampum 
established  records  since  this  was  the 
first  such  tournament  held  by  PSAA. 
Arlen  Payne  had  an  impressive  909  for 
two  days  of  shooting  in  Barebow  A 
class,  31  points  better  than  his  nearest 
competitor  in  a group  of  twenty-four. 
Jim  Lambert  won  with  a margin  of  14 
points  in  Freestyle  A class  with  a 1042. 

Biggest  class  was  in  Freestyle  B. 
Here,  Tom  Kern  edged  out  Michael 
Osman,  who  came  on  strong  in  a group 
of  thirty-three.  Kern  was  11  points  up 


THE  Wampum  Indian  Archers'  spacious 
grounds  accommodated  the  two  28-target 
field  courses,  and  still  had  plenty  of  room 
left  over  for  relaxation  and  socializing,  too. 


on  the  first  day  with  471.  but  Osman 
bested  him  on  Sunday  with  a 487  to 
pull  within  6 points  of  Osman's  total  of 
953.  Competition  was  light  in  most 
other  classes,  with  the  winners  com- 
fortably out  in  front. 

An  exception  was  the  Bowhunter 
Unlimited  class,  in  which  Jeff  Little 
and  Todd  Herman  tied  with  544s  on  the 
first  day.  On  Sunday,  Little  beat  Her- 
man by  a single  point  to  score  a win- 
ning 1090  for  the  two  days. 

Hemlock  Field  Archers  were  first  in 
the  Barebow  team  scores  with  a 3299. 
and  the  same  club  also  won  easily  in 
Bowhunter  team  freestyle.  A few  ladies 
registered  in  the  Women’s  Freestyle 
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JEAN  CHESMAR,  left,  and  PATTIE  WEST 
shared  honors  as  queens  of  the  1983  Bow- 
hunter  Tournament.  On  selecting  the  queen 
— queens  in  this  instance  — emphasis  is 
placed  on  shooting  ability,  personality,  attrac- 
tiveness and  the  contestant’s  voluntary  con- 
tribution to  archery. 

class,  and  Diane  Knechtel  was  high 
with  867.  Others  shot  with  the  men  and 
posted  respectable  scores  in  various 
classes.  Seth  Fairmon  was  the  single 
entrant  in  the  youth  division.  There 
were  classes  in  which  up  to  three  win- 
ners were  recognized,  based  on  num- 
bers in  competition;  a total  of  46 
awards  were  announced. 

As  in  the  state  field  tournament,  a 
queen  contest  was  instituted  as  an  an- 
nual event.  There  were  only  two  en- 
tries, Jean  Chesmar  and  Pattie  West. 
Judges  found  it  impossible  to  favor  one 
over  the  other  and  both  were  declared 
queens  of  the  1983  Bowhunters  Cham- 
pionship Tournament. 

More  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  this 
honor  that  comes  to  the  lady  who  best 
exemplifies  the  archery  tradition.  She 
is  judged  on  shooting  ability,  personal- 
ity and  physical  attractiveness,  and 
must  have  made  some  volunteer  con- 
tribution to  archery.  Winners  receive  a 
dozen  roses,  life  membership  in  PSAA, 
a check  toward  expenses  of  $25,  and 
free  registration  at  all  state-sponsored 
events  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Awards  to  the  ladies  who  shared 
queen  honors  were  made  at  a party 
held  Saturday  evening  on  club  grounds. 


Local  musicians  provided  entertain- 
ment and  most  archer-contestants  were 
present  for  the  event. 

Selection  of  sites  for  the  first  and  sec- 
ond Bowhunters  Championship  Tour- 
naments was  no  easier  than  it  has  been 
for  what  will  be  the  39th  Field  Cham- 
pionship Tournament  at  Bloomsburg. 
It  takes  plenty  of  space  and  a dedicated 
club  to  handle  details.  Wampum  In- 
dian Archers  have  both. 

Much  of  the  energy  at  the  Wampum 
club  is  generated  by  a human  dynamo 
named  Jack  Ippolito,  president  for 
the  past  seven  years.  He  is  assisted  by 
Vice  President  Mike  Santillo,  Executive 
Secretary  Ron  Mills,  Treasurer  Cary 
Parker  and  seventy  other  members  of 
the  active  organization  who  come  from 
Wampum,  New  Castle,  and  environs. 
Officers  serve  two  calendar  years. 

The  club  was  known  as  the  Croton 
Archery  Club  of  New  Castle  till  two 
and  one-half  years  ago  when  interest  in 
bow  hunting  encouraged  members  to 
find  a spot  where  a field  course  could 
be  established.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  acquire  a lease  on  an  820-acre 
tract  belonging  to  Medusa-Portland 
Cement  Co.  near  Wampum.  A 28- 
room  mansion  on  the  property,  which 
burned  out  ten  years  ago  except  for  the 
kitchen  area  and  outbuildings,  pro- 
vided possibilities  for  a clubhouse  and 
refreshment  stand.  Hard  work  by  club 
members  transformed  the  remaining 
structure  into  a modern  facility.  A 
separate  building  provides  restrooms 
and  showers  handy  to  a pond  which 
doubles  as  a swimming  pool.  A con- 
siderable area  of  the  pond  bottom  is 
blacktopped  for  this  purpose.  Water  is 
obtained  from  a small  stream  when 
there  is  sufficient  flow  for  the  purpose. 
A part  of  the  woodland  is  set  aside  as 
a picnic  area  near  the  clubhouse,  but 
25  acres  are  cleared  for  parking,  the 
pond  area,  and  other  activities.  Women 
of  the  club  are  active  in  both  shooting 
and  in  assisting  with  kitchen  duties. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  club  to 
confine  activities  to  the  primitive  sports. 
So,  the  only  gunning  sport  is  with 
muzzleloaders.  Although  practice  with 
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THREE  HIGH  scorers,  left  to  right,  are:  JIM 
LAIRD,  who  shot  a two-day  total  of  980  in  Pro 
Barebow;  EVERETT  LeSUEUR,  for  shooting 
a perfect  1120  in  the  Men’s  Unlimited  A class; 
and  ARLEN  PAYNE,  who  shot  a 909  in  the 
Barebow  A class. 


these  guns  and  with  bows  is  eondueted 
throughout  the  warm  months,  spaeious 
grounds  of  the  lease  provide  hunting  for 
club  members.  Three  deer  were  taken 
on  the  property  during  the  1983  season. 
In  total,  about  half  the  members  scored 
on  deer  last  year. 

Further  evidence  of  the  dedication 
and  expertise  of  Wampum  archers  is  at- 
tested to  by  past  performances.  In  re- 
cent years  both  men’s  and  women’s 
teams  have  brought  home  trophies  from 
state  shoots.  Skills  are  honed  during 
winter  months  at  the  Croton  Lanes. 

Contestants  going  to  the  Wampum 
club  on  1-80  from  the  east  should  take 
1-79  south  and  work  west  to  pick  up 
Wampum  on  Route  18,  south  of  New 
Castle.  Travelers  going  west  on  the 
Turnpike  simply  take  Exit  2 and  pro- 
ceed north  about  five  miles  on  Route  18 


to  Wampum.  Club  grounds  are  right  on 
Route  18,  making  them  easy  to  find 
from  either  direction. 

Those  who  hunt  with  the  bow  would 
do  well  to  participate  in  this  annual 
contest  which  holds  promise  as  a solid 
part  of  Pennsylvania  archery  where 
hunting  with  the  bow  leads  all  other 
states.  The  previous  is  but  a light  once- 
over with  spot  visuals  by  the  camera  of 
A1  Oswald. 

To  really  enjoy  it,  become  a part  of 
it. 


Elk  Herd  Stable 


A two-day  aerial  census  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s elk  herd  in  January  indicates 
the  population  is  relatively  stable,  ac- 
cording to  Game  Commission  Division 
Chiefs  Dale  Sheffer  and  Jacob  Sitlinger. 

Game  Management  Chief  Sheffer 
said,  “At  least  119  of  these  animals  were 
tallied  during  the  January  24-25  cen- 
sus period.  Adverse  weather  conditions 
hampered  the  survey,  and  we  believe 
some  elk  were  not  visible  from  the 
helicopter  or  found  by  ground  crews.’’ 
During  last  year’s  aerial  census,  122 
elk  were  located,  but  two  of  those  were 
killed  by  poachers  during  the  census. 

Two  weeks  of  reconnaissance  pre- 
ceded the  1984  aerial  survey.  This  in- 
volved sending  ground  survey  crews 
into  designated  areas  to  note  the 


presence  or  absence  of  animals. 

Land  Management  Chief  Sitlinger 
said,  “Some  individual  elk  spotted  by 
these  ground  crews  were  not  accounted 
for  later  on  the  census  days;  therefore, 
the  recorded  elk  count  is  believed  to  be 
on  the  conservative  side.” 

The  census  is  coordinated  by  the 
Game  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  and  Hammermill  Paper  Com- 
pany. The  helicopter  was  provided  by 
DER’s  Bureau  of  State  Parks. 

During  the  past  year,  known  elk 
mortality  totaled  15,  Sheffer  said.  Of 
these,  eight  were  killed  by  poachers  and 
five  were  taken  while  damaging  crops. 
Two  other  incidents  of  known  elk  mor- 
tality were  also  recorded. 
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DON  LEWIS  AND  DR.  DENNIS  OLSON  of  Kane  with  their  McKean  County  does.  Don  got  his 
with  308  Ruger,  Olson  used  M70  270  Winchester— both  excellent  deer  cartridges. 


Choosing  the  Big  Game 

Cartridge 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


WITH  WOODCHUCK  season  just 
around  the  corner,  writing  a col- 
umn on  big  game  rifles  and  cartridges 
may  seem  out  of  the  ordinary.  But  there 
is  a sound  reason  behind  my  thinking; 
most  prospective  buyers  wait  until  the 
last  minute  and  this  can  cause  prob- 
lems. First,  there  are  fewer  rifles  to 
choose  from,  and  buying  under  pres- 
sure, so  to  speak,  puts  the  buyer  at  a 
disadvantage. 

There  are  many  factors  to  consider 
when  purchasing  a big  game  rifle,  and, 
in  Pennsylvania,  that  means  an  outfit 
suitable  for  whitetail  deer  and  black 
bear.  Neither  is  considered  a really  big 
game  animal,  but  not  just  any  cartridge 
will  do. 


Right  at  the  moment,  a lot  of  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  the  Magnum 
cartridge.  Over  the  last  few  decades, 
the  Magnum  shell  has  garnered  a lot  of 
converts.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  belted-head  case,  and  there’s  no 
suggestion  from  this  writer  that  the  big 
cartridge  won’t  do  the  job.  I’m  not  too 
sure  it  fits  perfectly  into  the  Penn- 
sylvania big  game  hunting  picture,  but 
that  can  wait  until  later. 

A major  factor  in  selecting  the  right 
big  game  rifle  is  the  skill  of  the  hunter. 
It’s  reasonable  to  assume  that  practi- 
cally any  centerfire  cartridge  would  be 
deadly  on  bear  or  deer  in  the  hands  of 
a superb  shot.  The  avid  varmint  shooter 
who  has  been  making  pinpoint  shots  on 
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woodchucks  up  to  300  yards  during  the 
summer  won’t  be  too  hard  pressed  to  hit 
a big  game  animal  in  the  neck  with  a 
270  at  150  yards.  Unfortunately,  most 
big  game  hunters  don’t  get  that  type  of 
praetiee. 

I’ve  stated  before  that  the  big  game 
cartridge  should  have  adequate  power 
to  make  a clean  kill  from  any  angle.  I 
have  been  critieized  for  condemning  the 
224  caliber  as  a deer  rifle.  I’v’e  had  sev- 
eral letters  over  the  years  from  varmint 
shooters  who  have  impressive  records 
on  deer  with  the  tiny  bullet.  In  every 
case,  the  fellow  was  a varmint  hunter 
who  took  time  to  place  his  shot.  That’s 
all  well  and  good,  but  this  type  of 
shooter  is  in  the  minority.  Also,  a large 
chunk  of  deer  shooting  is  at  a moving 
target  partly  concealed  by  brush  and 
limbs. 

No  Qualms 

With  the  advent  on  tougher  and  bet- 
ter designed  bullets  for  the  Gmm’s,  I 
have  no  qualms  in  saying  that  every 
caliber  excluding  the  224  is  adequate 
for  deer  in  Pennsylvania.  I didn’t  say 
that  every  bullet  for  calibers  above  224 
was  suitable.  A 75-grain  hollow  point 
25-06  slug  certainly  has  sufficient  speed, 
considering  it  can  leave  the  muzzle  at 
elose  to  3700  fps,  but  it  was  and  still  is 
a varmint-type  bullet.  When  I make 
this  kind  of  a statement,  I am  always 
hearing  from  someone  who  put  such  a 
slug  in  a buck’s  ribcage  and  literally 
knocked  the  deer  off  its  feet.  I don’t 
doubt  that  for  one  minute,  but  not 
every  shot  is  a ribeage  type.  What 
about  an  angling  shot  where  the  bullet 
has  to  travel  through  tough  muscle  and 
bone  before  reaching  the  vital  organs? 
The  120-grain  257  slug  will  make  it 
with  ease,  but  the  75-grain  job  would 
come  apart  at  the  seams  long  before  it 
reached  the  vital  area. 

Well,  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any 
shortage  of  calibers  that  qualify  as  big 
game  cartridges.  Is  selecting  the  big 
game  rifle  just  a matter  of  picking  one 
of  the  oldies  or  a newcomer  to  the 
scene?  If  they  all  have  sufficient  power, 
what’s  all  the  fuss  about? 


Selecting  the  right  big  game  rifle, 
and  I must  admit  it  will  be  basically  for 
deer,  is  not  simple;  it  is  complex  with 
many  avenues.  I mentioned  shooting 
skill,  and  this  one  aspect  alone  should 
get  a lot  of  consideration.  The  rifle  does 
not  make  the  hunter  accurate.  A 378 
Weatherby  Magnum  may  have  an  ac- 
curaey  potential  of  IV2  inches  at  100 
yards,  but  darn  few  shooters  could  get 
that  out  of  it.  Over  a period  of  a week, 
I fired  a 378  about  2O0  rounds  in  range 
and  chronograph  tests,  and  the  longer 
I shot  from  the  bench,  the  wider  the 
groups  got.  Trying  to  fire  any  heavy 
recoil  rifle  and  remain  comfortable  is 
not  easy.  I don’t  have  to  tell  you  hand- 
loaders  that  112  grains  of  4831  behind 
the  270-grain  375  slug  generates  a bit 
of  backward  thrust. 

It’s  the  shooter  who  is  accurate. 
Naturally,  the  rifle  plays  an  important 
role,  but  the  shooter  brings  out  the 
aceuraey  in  a rifle  just  as  a musician 
does  with  a musical  instrument.  Not 
every  musician  can  get  the  most  out  of 
a piano  or  violin,  and  it’s  just  as  true 
that  not  every  hunter  can  obtain  the  full 
accuracy  potential  of  a rifle.  In  music, 
not  every  student  wants  to  play  the 
piano.  In  fact,  a talented  violinist  may 
not  be  able  to  play  another  instrument. 
This  is  just  as  true  in  the  shooting 
realm.  It  boils  down  to  the  simple  fact 
that  only  one  or  two  cartridges  may  ap- 
peal to  us.  When  the  right  one  is  found, 
stick  with  it. 

Size  the  Culprit 

Over  the  years,  I have  related  many 
incidents  where  cartridge  size  was  the 
culprit  in  the  failure  of  a big  game 
hunter.  I often  refleet  on  those  experi- 
ences beeause  they  prove  that  cartridge 
size,  which  generally  spells  recoil,  is  the 
important  factor  in  selecting  the  proper 
big  game  rifle. 

I also  learned  that  a large  segment  of 
the  hunting  fraternity  did  not  like  to 
admit  recoil  was  a problem,  but  I 
ean  assure  you  it  is.  It’s  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  It  makes  sense  to  me  to 
use  a rifle  you  enjoy  shooting.  For  the 
last  two  seasons,  I have  killed  deer  with 
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a 308  Winchester  in  the  Mannlicher- 
stocked  Ruger  M77  International.  To 
tell  the  truth,  the  more  I hunt  with  this 
compact  lightweight  outfit,  the  more  I 
like  it.  If  Remington  hadn’t  come  along 
with  the  Model  Seven  7mm-08,  I could 
have  been  set  for  life. 

Neither  the  308  or  7mm-08  can  be 
classified  as  super  powerful,  but  either 
is  more  than  adequate  up  to  300  yards 
in  whitetail  hunting.  I might  toss  in 
here  that  I don’t  want  the  Winchester 
284  crowd  to  think  I have  deserted 
them;  in  my  book,  the  284  has  white- 
tail  deer  scribbled  all  over  it.  I’m  simply 
pointing  out  that  going  all  out  for 
power  for  Pennsylvania  big  game  is  not 
needed.  I know  the  cartridges  just  men- 
tioned are  powerful  enough,  and  I en- 
joy the  pre-season  practice  sessions. 
Believe  it  or  not,  it’s  the  practice  sessions 
that  teach  the  hunter  how  to  shoot  a 
rifle. 

M99  SAVAGE  has  been  chambered  for  many 
fine  — non-magnum  — deer  loads,  including 
the  250-3000  and  300  Savage,  308  and  358 
Winchester,  and  the  great  but  forgotten  284 
Winchester. 


I don’t  want  to  be  critical,  but  many 
hunters  make  the  mistake  of  correlat- 
ing the  kill  with  good  shooting.  I ad- 
mit that’s  hard  to  argue  against,  but 
it  isn’t  always  true.  If  the  deer  goes 
down  for  keeps,  they  say,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  where  the  bullet  hit? 
If  it  was  a clean  kill,  they  feel  that’s  all 
that  matters.  Perhaps  that  shouldn’t  be. 
There  is  an  inner  satisfaction  in  pre- 
cisely placing  a shot.  The  hunter  who 
knows  what  he  and  his  rifle  can  do  at 
the  benchrest  will  also  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  woods. 

Stop  Thinking  Power 

The  first  obstacle  to  overcome  in 
buying  a deer  rifle  is  thinking  in  terms 
of  pure  power.  I also  think  it’s  wise 
to  shy  away  from  the  combination  out- 
fit, unless  it  will  see  more  use  in  the  var- 
mint field  than  in  the  deer  woods.  I like 
to  use  cartridges  designed  specifically 
for  one  type  of  game.  This  is  not  a back- 
handed  crack  at  the  6mm’s  or  the  25- 
06;  these  are  cartridges  that  will  work 
in  the  deer  woods  just  as  effectively  as 
in  the  pasture  field.  I just  happen  to 
think  that  larger  and  heavier  bullets 
will  do  a better  job  in  most  situations. 

The  third  factor  (some  claim  it’s  the 
first)  is  the  physical  configuration  of 
the  rifle  and  its  weight.  Barrel  length 
figures  in  here.  As  I range  test  more  and 
more  rifles,  I am  slowly  swinging  to  the 
short,  compact  outfit.  I suppose  it’s  fair 
to  say  the  popularity  of  the  old  30-30 
Winchester  94  was  partly  due  to  its 
20-inch  barrel.  I once  hunted  with  a 
243-06  custom  outfit  carrying  a 28- inch 
barrel,  and  I’m  sure  I raised  the  browse 
line  by  three  inches.  It  seemed  I had  to 
look  for  open  places  just  to  turn  around. 
When  a rifle  is  going  to  be  carried  all 
day  over  rough  terrain,  both  its  weight 
and  length  are  important. 

You  can  go  to  extremes.  Trimming 
down  an  ex-military  bolt  action  to  6V2 
pounds  with  scope  can  be  accomplished 
by  using  a fiberglass  stock,  shortening 
the  barrel  and  removing  excess  barrel 
metal,  floorplate,  etc.  This  all  can  be 
done  without  sacrificing  too  much  ac- 
curacy, but  there  is  a price  to  pay. 
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Recoil  and  muzzle  blast  will  certainly 
enter  the  picture.  Not  all  hunters  have 
the  same  degree  of  tolerance  for  these 
two  annoying  factors.  Come  right 
down  to  it,  practically  every  shooter  is 
conscious  of  both,  especially  during 
practice  sessions. 

I have  always  thought  the  type  of  ac- 
tion the  big  game  rifle  carries  is  a very 
personal  thing.  We  should  not  be 
swayed  by  what  friends,  relatives  or 
hunting  pardners  think.  The  rifle  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  hunter;  it  should  not 
only  fit  physically  but  psychologically 
as  well.  The  mental  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem is  just  as  important  as  the  physical 
side.  If  you  don’t  like  a lever  action, 
don’t  get  one,  regardless  of  how  attrac- 
tive the  price.  You’ll  be  making  a mis- 
take that  you’ll  pay  a stiff  price  for  over 
the  years.  The  same  holds  true  in  car- 
tridge size. 

After  several  decades  of  wrestling 
with  the  recoil  problem  in  various  col- 
umns, I have  reached  a firm  conclusion 
that  recoil  is  automatically  equated 
with  cartridge  size.  Well,  the  larger  the 
cartridge,  the  more  powder  and  con- 
sequently the  more  recoil.  However, 
that  isn’t  the  total  answer;  the  over- 
all makeup  of  the  rifle  also  enters  the 
picture.  Now,  I’m  not  implying  that 
recoil  can  be  completely  eliminated  by 
changing  the  physical  makeup  of  the 
rifle.  Even  adding  pounds  of  weight 
wouldn’t  totally  wipe  out  recoil.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  all  30-06s  render  the 
same  amount  of  recoil.  Normally,  the 
heavier  the  rifle,  the  less  the  recoil  is 
noticed  in  conventional  deer  outfits.  It 
pays  to  shoot  several  different  models 
of  rifles  chambered  for  the  desired  car- 
tridge just  to  see  if  there  is  a noticeable 
difference. 

Maybe  it  would  be  wise  to  approach 


the 


this  dilemma  from  a different  view- 
point; don’t  be  overly  concerned  about 
the  power  factor.  While  power  is  in- 
deed important  in  the  deer  rifle,  it’s  not 
the  paramount  requisite.  Other  things 
should  be  considered  first.  Instead  of 
thinking  Magnum,  let’s  take  a clo.ser 
look  at  the  270  Winchester.  It  has  ever>' 
ingredient  needed  in  the  deer  woods, 
and  it’s  not  uncomfortable  to  shoot. 


FOR  SOME  persons,  recoil  can  be  a problem 
even  with  moderate-power  loads.  The  Coun- 
ter-Coil, by  MBM  Enterprises,  Stillwater, 
Okla.,  is  one  solution. 

Winchester  came  out  with  the  270 
around  1925  in  their  Model  54  bolt  ac- 
tion. I guess  right  from  inception  it  w'as 
controversial.  In  fact,  old-time  hunters 
still  can  get  pretty  wound  up  over  the 
differences  between  the  30-06  and  the 
270.  I never  could  quite  understand 
why  the  controversy  started  in  the  first 
place.  The  270  is  nothing  more  than  a 
30-06  necked  down  to  accept  the  277 
diameter  bullet.  However,  I must  ad- 
mit there  are  differences. 

I think  Winchester  felt  the  long, 
smaller  diameter  bullet  would  offer  a 
better  long  range  shooting  potential  to 
the  hunter  than  other  cartridges  that 
were  available  at  that  time.  It  really  did 
do  that,  too.  I have  always  felt  all  these 
claims  rubbed  the  30-06  faction  the 
wrong  way.  They  weren’t  about  to  ad- 
mit the  offspring  of  their  favorite  deer 
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cartridge  could  outdo  it  in  any  manner. 
But  whether  they  wanted  to  accept  it 
or  not,  the  270  Winchester,  with  plenty 
of  help  from  gunwriter  Jack  O’Connor, 
was  here  to  stay. 

Maybe  it  was  sheer  luck  or  just  good 
fortune  that  Winchester  mated  the 
new  case  with  the  130-grain  bullet, 
but  whatever  the  reason,  it  was  a per- 
fect marriage.  Opponents  of  the  270 
claimed  the  130-grain  was  too  light  for 
brush,  and  it  seems  Winchester  had  sec- 
ond thoughts  as  they  brought  out  the 
150-grain  bullet  that  had  a muzzle 
velocity  of  around  2,700  fps.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  the  brushbuster  for  the 
270,  but  the  popularity  of  the  130-grain 
bullet  continued  upward.  Back  in  the 
late  1920s  and  early  1930s  velocity  was 
talked  about  with  the  same  reverence 
as  energy  is  today.  With  the  original 
130-grain  bullet  pushing  past  the  3100 
fps  mark,  it’s  no  wonder  the  new  car- 
tridge won  fans  by  the  thousands. 

Since  there  is  some  reduction  in 
recoil.  I’ve  seen  shooters  do  better  from 
the  benchrest  with  the  270  than  with 
the  30-06.  I consider  that  extremely  im- 
portant, since  my  philosophy  in  deer 
hunting  depends  more  on  bullet  place- 
ment than  sheer  power.  I don’t  mean 
the  270  will  outshoot  the  30-06  from  the 
benchrest  with  all  things  being  equal, 
but  that’s  not  important  right  here.  It 
is  important  to  use  the  cartridge  that 
gives  the  best  accuracy  results  in  the 
field.  Two  of  the  biggest  contributions 


the  6mm  cartridges  offered  were  accur- 
acy and  power  without  excessive  recoil. 

The  270  is  a cartridge  that  has  estab- 
lished itself  many  ^imes  over  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s deer  woods,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  a wiser  choice  for  many  hunt- 
ers than  some  of  the  larger  cartridges. 
The  130-grain  bullet  in  my  estimation 
is  still  number  one  with  the  270,  and 
100-  and  150-grain  factory  loads  are 
available.  Hornady  also  offers  the 
140- grain  slug  to  the  handloader,  which 
shows  emphatically  that  the  270  has  a 
wide  selection  of  hunting  bullets  rang- 
ing from  varmints  to  bear. 

280  Has  Slight  Edge 

In  1957,  Remington  introduced  the 
280  Remington  as  a competitor  to  the 
270  Winchester.  It,  too,  is  based  on  the 
30-06  case  and  is  a little  longer  to  pre- 
vent accidental  chambering  in  the  270. 
I have  always  been  perplexed  that  the 
280  gathered  such  a small  following 
when  it  had  so  much  to  offer.  I don’t 
want  to  tangle  with  the  270  crowd,  but 
the  280  has  a slight  edge  over  the  old 
Winchester.  Not  much,  but  an  edge  just 
the  same. 

No  one  is  certain  why  the  280  didn’t 
catch  on.  It  could  have  been  that  the 
280  or  7mm  caliber  was  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  deer  hunters,  or  the 
popularity  of  the  270  was  so  well  estab- 
lished the  newcomer  never  got  much 
beyond  the  starting  line  even  though 
handloaders  had  a much  wider  selec- 
tion of  bullets  for  the  280.  Not  all  has 
been  lost  for  this  excellent  deer  car- 
tridge. 

Recently,  Remington  renamed  the 
280  the  7mm  Express,  which  literally 
divorces  the  280  name  from  the  270. 
That,  too,  was  always  confusing.  Only 
the  name  was  changed  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  7mm  Express  will  be  the 
same  as  the  280  Remington.  However, 
Remington  has  given  the  renamed  car- 


ONE  HUNTER  who  missed  several  deer  with 
a magnum  switched  to  a 270.  After  zeroing, 
he  fired  this  group  at  100  yards.  Doubtless 
there’s  a moral  in  this  somewhere. 
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tridge  a little  more  velocity.  Hopefully, 
more  hunters  will  take  a second  look  at 
the  7mm  Express. 

The  cartridge  that  I feel  bears  watch- 
ing in  the  deer  realm  is  the  Remington 
7mm-08.  It  is  based  on  the  308  case  and 
Remington  introduced  it  in  their  Model 
788  bolt  action.  I obtained  good  range 
results  with  this  outfit,  and  I killed  one 
deer  at  roughly  75  yards  with  a 140- 
grain  factory  round.  The  7mm-08  can 
use  most  weights  of  284  bullets,  but  Tm 
inclined  to  think  in  terms  of  120  to  140 
grains  for  this  case. 

Some  early  velocity  figures  in  reload- 
ing manuals  came  from  18-inch  barrels. 
Impressive  as  they  are,  longer  barrels 
will  add  significantly  to  these  figures. 
The  silhouette  shooter  took  to  the  new 
cartridge  like  a duck  takes  to  water,  and 
from  what  I learned  at  several  silhou- 
ette shoots,  the  162-grain  boattail  hol- 


low point  bullet  is  ideal  for  metallic 
rams  at  500  meters.  This  should  give 
food  for  thought  to  the  deer  hunter.  I 
have  no  actual  chronograph  statistics  on 
this  bullet,  but  velocity  should  run 
around  2600  fps  from  a 24-inch  barrel. 
I still  think  I’ll  stick  with  the  120-  and 
140-grain  bullets  in  the  7mm-08. 

Choosing  the  right  big  game  car- 
tridge and  type  of  rifle  deserves  more 
thought  than  many  hunters  think.  Get- 
ting what  is  right  for  you  is  not  getting 
what  someone  else  has;  it’s  a personal 
matter.  Don’t  be  swayed  or  lulled  into 
thinking  only  Magnum  cartridges  are 
adequate.  Smaller  cartridges  do  the 
trick  and  are  a lot  more  fun  to  shoot. 
I don’t  want  to  be  afraid  of  my  deer 
rifle.  If  you  need  a new  one,  get  it  now 
so  you’ll  have  time  to  become  com- 
pletely familiar  with  it  before  the  sea- 
son arrives. 
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In  the  Mind 


For  poaching  a grizzly  bear,  an  indi- 
vidual was  fined  $5000  and  given  a 
year’s  probation,  during  which  time  he 
may  not  hunt  or  fish  anywhere  in  the 
country.  The  successful  prosecution 
came  as  a result  of  over  a year  of  law 
enforcement  investigation,  and  a $15,000 
reward  established  by  the  National  Au- 
dubon Society  which  drew  out  an  infor- 
mant with  information  used  to  crack 
the  case. 


Brown  pelicans  along  the  eastern  coast 
may  soon  be  removed  from  the  endan- 
gered species  list.  The  brown  pelican  is 
apparently  recovering  from  adverse 
pesticide  affects,  and  its  future  looks  even 
more  secure  as  most  pelican  rookeries  are 
protected  by  federal  or  state  agencies  or 
private  conservation  groups. 


A Texas  man  was  fined  $5000  and 
given  a one-year  suspended  prison 
sentence  for  illegally  importing  cacti 
from  Mexico.  This  represents  the  first  in- 
stance of  a person  being  convicted  for 
trafficking  in  endangered  plants. 


A mild  winter  and  low  fur  prices  reduced 
the  trapping  income  of  Michigan’s  13,350 
licensed  trappers  to  $4.35  million,  half  the 
previous  year’s  total.  On  average,  each 
trapper  spent  31  days  and  $158  in  pursuit 
of  his  sport,  and  had  a $5.48  profit  per  day. 
Total  statewide  figures  indicate  trappers 
spent  $2.1  million  to  harvest  the  $4.35 
million  worth  of  furs. 


In  a land  exchange  between  four  private 
landowners  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  2000  acres  of  public  land 
were  traded  for  7500  acres  of  “high  value 
habitat”  for  desert  bighorn  sheep  in  Ari- 
zona’s Black  Mountains.  Arizona  Game 
and  Fish  Department  officials  who  are 
working  on  the  state’s  bighorn  sheep  res- 
toration project  consider  the  new  acquisi- 
tion an  especially  important  lambing  area. 


Ninety-six  eagles  were  born  in 
Michigan  this  past  summer,  a total  sec- 
ond only  to  the  106  produced  in  1981.  Of 
this  year’s  total,  35  were  produced  on 
the  state’s  Lower  Peninsula,  the  most 
produced  there  since  annual  censusing 
began  in  1961. 


Four  Pennsylvania  students  won  prizes 
in  the  1983  National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day  Poster  Contest.  Ronda  Mlakor  of 
Lucerne  Mines,  whose  poster  was  featured 
among  the  state  finalists  in  the  January 
GAME  NEWS,  won  the  grand  prize  and  a 
$1000  Savings  Bond.  Peter  Griffin,  East 
Stroudsburg,  took  second  place  in  the 
senior  division  and  a $250  Bond.  Honor- 
able Mentions  and  $75  Bonds  were 
awarded  to  Tracey  Doubet,  Meadville,  and 
Ron  Kepler,  Oxford. 


A bald  eagle  was  hatched  and  reared 
in  the  wilds  of  Tennessee  last  summer, 
the  first  natural  birth  of  our  national 
emblem  in  that  state  since  1961. 


Hen  pheasants  will  become  fair  game  on 
selected  public  hunting  grounds  in  Wiscon- 
sin, as  a strictly  put-and-take  method  for 
getting  a return  on  the  female  pheasants 
produced  on  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources’  pheasant  farms.  High  mainte- 
nance costs  coupled  with  the  fact  that  late 
summer  releases  of  hens  have  not  con- 
tributed to  brood  production  prompted  this 
change  in  management. 


The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
become  the  first  federal  agency  with 
large  scale  water  management  respon- 
sibilities to  formally  restrict  stream  chan- 
nelization, reflecting  a new  policy  giving 
more  consideration  to  conservation  and 
wildlife. 
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Shown  above  is  the  third  item  in  an  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals 
offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as  part  of 
its  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  intended  to  generate 
financial  support  from  everyone  — hunter 
and  nonhunter  — who  is  concerned  about  Penn- 
sylvania’s wildlife.  Contributions  will  be  used 
to  fund  numerous  management  programs 
involving  nongame  species.  This  year’s 
dated  patch  is  priced  at  $3,  the  decal  at  $1, 
delivered.  Won’t  you  help? 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to; 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  AR 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 
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There'.s  no  doubt  that  a whitetail  faw  n is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
ti\e  animals  in  the  woods.  Its  apparent  helple.ssnes.s  and  endearing 
appearance  make  most  anyone  who  .sees  one  want  to  cuddle  it,  and 
take  it  home.  DON'T  DO  TILYT!  Don't  even  go  close  to  it.  To  take 
a w ild  animal  home  is  almost  inevitably  to  cause  its  death.  There's 
no  w ay  such  an  animal  can  profit  from  becoming  a kidna|i  victim. 
And  there's  no  reason  to  think  you're  helping  a fawn  or  other  young 
animal  by  taking  it  home.  It  isn't  lost,  it  isn't  helple.ss,  it  isn't  aban- 
doned. Its  mother  is  close,  perhaps  watching  you.  So  leave  it  in  the 
woods. 
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“Choices” 


IUST  A FEW  years  ago,  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  hunted  small  game  during 
November,  big  game  in  December.  500,000  hunters  spent  six  weeks  afield  and 
en,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  over.  They  hunted  with  iron-sighted  rifles  and 
simple  shotguns.  Today,  it’s  a whole  new  ballgame.  Our  1.3  million  licensed 
hunters  enjoy  hunting  opportunities  throughout  much  of  the  year.  And  many 
pursue  their  sport  equipped  with  scoped  high-powered  rifles,  autoloading  shot- 
guns, compound  bows  and  modern  arrows,  and  magnum  handguns.  Some  are 
further  aided  by  four  wheel  drive  vehicles,  ATVs,  ultra  power  optical  devices, 
and  electronic  instruments  ranging  from  portable  game  calls  to  two-way  radios. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  game  animals  they  pursue  have  no  more  advantage  today 
than  they  did  300  years  ago  when  William  Penn  founded  the  colony. 

But,  even  in  the  midst  of  this  ever  increasing  pressure,  our  game  populations 
have  been  maintained  and  in  some  instances  — such  as  deer,  bears  and  turkeys  — 
populations  have  substantially  increased.  We’ve  been  able  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
growing  demand  for  huntable  resources  because  the  Game  Commission  has  prac- 
ticed sound,  scientific  wildlife  management  principles  for  almost  a century,  main- 
taining wildlife  at  or  near  the  carrying  capacity  of  available  habitat. 

Today,  small  game  is  hunted  from  October  through  January.  Deer  are  pur- 
sued the  entire  month  of  October  and  most  of  December.  Turkeys  are  sought 
in  both  spring  and  fall.  Waterfowl  seasons  have  been  extended  to  accommodate 
hunters  in  five  zones.  A special  primitive  weapons  season  has  been  in  place  since 
1974. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  have  so  many  hunters  been 
afforded  so  many  opportunities  to  be  afield  — and  never  before  have  so  many 
special  interest  groups  competed  against  each  other  for  time,  space  and  hunt- 
able  resources. 

Accommodating  this  growing  army  of  sportsmen  requires  that  some  sea.sons 
overlap.  As  a result,  archers  complain  they  must  compete  with  upland  game 
hunters;  non-archers  say  bowmen  have  too  much  time  afield,  black  powder 
enthusiasts  want  a crack  at  deer  ahead  of  the  centerfire  riflemen  — and  also  a 
hunt  between  Christmas  and  New  Year’s.  Now,  camouflaged  archers  fear  the 
prospect  of  turkey  hunters  afield  during  the  final  week  of  “their”  season.  But, 
in  the  end,  it’s  still  a matter  of  choices  — rifle,  shotgun,  handgun,  flintlock,  bow 
and  arrow  — upland,  small  or  big  game  — ad  infinitum. 

Life  itself  is  a matter  of  choices.  We  make  them  every  day.  We  set  priorities 
and  try  to  do  those  things  we  feel  most  important  and  which  bring  us  the  greatest 
degree  of  satisfaction.  Seldom  can  we  do  all  the  things  we  want.  We  may  have 
tickets  for  the  Penn  State-Notre  Dame  game,  but  if  our  youngster  plays  high  school 
ball  that  Saturday  afternoon,  either  the  tickets  are  used  by  friends,  or  there  are 
two  empty  seats  at  Beaver  Stadium. 

In  future  years,  it’s  inevitable  that  hunting  competition  will  increase.  One  thing 
is  certain;  Hunters  must  learn  to  accommodate  each  other  — to  co-exLst  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  cooperation  and  understanding.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
each  special  interest  group  to  have  “their”  season  unencumbered  by  competing 
hunters  and  trappers. 

Sportsmen  will  be  asked  to  make  choices  — such  as  choosing  between  an 
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The  Walnut  Duck 

By  Al  Shimmel 


D EAR  Steve: 

A walnut  tree  grew  not  far  from  your 
great  grandparents’  home.  It  was  in  full 
view  from  the  window  where  your 
great  grandmother  stood  by  the  kitchen 
sink  to  do  dishes.  She  watched  the  bird 
feeder  that  she  kept  hanging  from  a low 
branch  for  the  benefit  of  a great  vari- 
ety of  wild  visitors  that  came  to  enjoy 
its  bounty.  Her  husband  often  re- 
marked, in  a joking  way,  “Ella’s  crit- 
ters eat  better  than  I do.” 

The  species  varied  with  the  seasons. 
Red  and  gray  squirrels  came  and  pil- 
fered the  walnuts  and  then  returned  to 
sample  the  varied  menu.  A band  of  fly- 
ing squirrels  came  nightly  and  in  sum- 
mer often  glided  to  the  window  ledge 
to  catch  the  insects  attracted  by  the 
light.  From  the  woods  beyond  the 
brook  came  cottontails,  possums, 
skunks,  raccoons,  mice  and  chipmunks. 
On  rare  occasions  a deer  stole  in  to  in- 
vestigate. One  winter  a weasel,  white 
except  for  its  beady  eyes  and  jet-tipped 
tail,  climbed  to  the  tallow  bag  and 
found  some  scraps  of  red  meat  to  its  lik- 
ing. Tracks  in  the  snow  indicated  that 
a fox  visited  the  area,  but  only  once  was 
it  actually  seen. 

Late  one  spring  a heavy  fall  of  wet 
snow  split  a large  branch  from  the  tree. 
Regretfully  but  in  the  interest  of  safety, 
the  tree  was  cut  down.  The  precious 
wood  was  salvaged  with  an  eye  to 
future  use.  From  a piece  of  that  broken 
branch  I have  carved  a miniature  decoy 
for  you. 

It  is  meant  to  be  more  than  a mere 
decoration  for  your  mantle  or  gun  cabi- 
net. It  is  an  object  around  which  to 
build  memories.  When  you  hold  it  in 
your  hand  or  touch  it  with  your  finger- 
tips, may  your  mind’s  eye  see  stormy 
dawns  when  the  sweep  of  the  wind  over 
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brown  marshes  brings  to  your  ears  the 
whistle  of  wings  as  ducks  seek  a haven 
among  the  sedges.  May  the  pungency 
of  autumn  and  the  odor  of  burnt 
powder  remind  you  of  the  mornings 
when  with  good  companions  you  en- 
joyed life  to  the  full.  I send  it  to  you 
because  I have  carved  into  its  dark 
wood  some  of  my  own  memories. 

Thin  shavings  curl  away  from  the 
block  under  the  pressure  of  the  keen 
edge  of  the  skue  chisel.  They  fall  to  the 
shop  floor,  growing  to  a small  heap 
around  my  feet.  That  heap  is  built  of 
days  I spent  afield  with  your  father,  my 
father,  my  brothers  and  a host  of  friends 
that  stretch  back  almost  the  “three  score 
years  and  ten”  which  the  Good  Book 
says  are  allotted  to  us. 

The  marsh  is  pale  with  the  sharp 
touch  of  frost.  Dead  trees  are  misshapen 
ghosts  against  a graying  dawn.  The 
beaver  pond  is  the  smallest  of  a half- 
dozen  strung  on  the  meandering  string 
of  a feeder  stream  that  eventually  finds 
Moshannon  Lake. 

Jack,  my  younger  brother,  and  I dis- 
covered that  after  the  season  has  been 
open  awhile  and  the  lake  ducks  have 
been  shot  over,  they  seek  refuge  among 
the  sedgy  potholes  and  brush  pockets  of 
these  beaver  ponds.  We  discovered  a 
method  of  hunting  that  combines  driv- 
ing and  jump  shooting.  It  is  both  sport- 
ing and  productive. 

One  hunter  would  slip  in  to  the 
breast  of  the  dam  while  the  other 
waded  the  upper  shallows,  exploring 
the  potholes  and  cattail  beds.  Ducks 
flushed  from  these  hides  either  circled 
back  or  flew  down  to  the  next  pond. 
Most  of  their  flights  were  low  and 
direct,  giving  the  hidden  hunter  some 
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I STRAINED  my  eyes  against  the  grayness. 
The  ghostly  outline  loomed  faintly.  It  came 
closer  and  closer  until  the  black  neck  and 
white  chin-strap  were  visible. 


sporting  chances.  After  each  pond  was 
hunted,  the  hunters  exchanged  places. 
The  process  was  repeated  until  the 
possibilities  were  exhausted  or  we 
lacked  energy  to  continue. 

I keep  a sharp  eye  on  the  distant 
trees.  Somewhere  near  them  Jack  is 
moving  cautiously,  trying  to  avoid  the 
hazards  of  potholes  and  beaver  canals 
masked  by  overhanging  marsh  grass.  I 
picture  him  moving  slowly,  his  Ithaca 
ready  in  case  a duck  flushes  within 
range  yet  keeping  a wary  eye  out  for 
hidden  snares.  We  had  both  been  vic- 
tims of  such  traps,  usually  the  result  of 
a momentary  lack  of  caution.  A boot 
filled  with  ice  water  is  not  an  ex- 
perience soon  forgotten. 

A few  yards  from  my  blind  a pine 
snag  stands  at  the  edge  of  a little  bay. 
Just  beyond  the  snag  a swamp  maple 
clings  to  its  scarlet  leaves.  They  are 
almost  luminous  in  their  brilliance. 


Behind  the  maple,  frost-dwarfed 
hemlocks  form  a dark,  complementary 
backdrop.  I am  fascinated  by  not  only 
the  color  but  also  the  sharpness  of  their 
reflections  in  the  water.  The  magic  of 
the  spell  is  broken  by  the  sound  of 
wings.  A pair  of  birds  heads  in,  low  to 
the  water  and  fast.  I am  aware  of  the 
white  on  their  underwings  but  not  of 
my  reaction  until  the  stock  nudges  my 
shoulder.  The  bird  hits  the  water  with 
a splash.  I swing  on  the  other  as  it  flares 
toward  the  snag.  I am  sure  that  the 
dead  trunk  took  the  charge.  I wade  out 
to  pick  up  the  floating  bird  and  am  sur- 
prised to  see  the  other  drifting  in  the  lit- 
tle pool  at  the  base  of  the  snag.  I smooth 
their  plumage  and  place  them  side  by 
side  on  the  beaver-cut  wood  of  the 
dam. 

Minutes  later  the  sucking  sound  of 
boots  in  mud  interrupts  my  thoughts. 
A mallard  drake  hangs  from  Jack’s  belt, 
its  plumage  bright  against  his  drab 
hunting  garb. 

“Should  have  had  a double  but.  . . .” 
Jack’s  voice  trails  into  silence.  He  lays 
his  mallard  beside  my  blacks.  His  grin 
expresses  his  congratulations  better  than 
words. 

The  cloth-backed  abrasive  smooths 
out  the  marks  left  by  the  carving  chisels. 
It  powders  the  workbench  and  dusts  the 
chisels  that  lie  on  the  sponge  rubber 
mat  which  protects  their  cutting  edges. 
Wildfowl  carvings  are  a marvel  of 
rounded  contours  that  blend  one  curve 
into  another.  As  I work,  the  roll  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  rounded  breast 
brings  to  mind  the  line  of  dark  clouds 
that  move  menacingly  ahead  of  an  ap- 
proaching cold  front.  I shiver  involun- 
tarily although  the  temperature  in  the 
shop  is  quite  comfortable.  . . . 

The  upper  swamps  of  the  Black 
Moshannon  once  were  primitive  areas. 
Above  the  small  timber  dam,  the  wide 
meadow  was  laced  with  serpentine 
water  courses  fed  by  sand  spring  brooks 
that  froze  only  under  extremely  cold 
temperatures.  Many  ducks  lingered 
after  other  waters  had  iced  over.  Suc- 
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culent  water  grass  and  seeds  provided 
abundant  food. 

Thanksgiving  was  less  than  a week 
ahead  when  an  uncle  and  a cousin  per- 
suaded me  to  accompany  them  to  the 
marshes.  Other  hunters  had  abandoned 
the  area  for  the  season.  The  bulk  of  the 
migrants  had  long  since  fled  south,  but 
a few  still  clung  to  the  open  water. 

In  the  predawn  darkness,  we  parted. 
They  wisely  chose  the  left  side,  where 
there  was  no  need  to  wade  the  icy 
water.  As  I forded  two  of  the  small 
feeders,  I began  to  question  whether 
my  choice  had  been  made  in  a moment 
of  rashness.  I even  had  doubts  about 
venturing  out  on  such  a morning.  I had 
in  mind  a spot  Td  used  previously.  A 
huge  pine  stump  had  buttressed  roots 
on  which  I had  placed  a slab  to  form 
a seat  just  above  the  frozen  sphagnum. 

The  stump  provided  some  protection 
from  the  wind.  In  spite  of  multiple 
layers  of  clothing,  I was  slowly  turning 
to  a lump  of  ice.  Stumps  of  ancient 
pines,  some  more  than  six  feet  high, 
stood  as  relics  of  the  lumbering  that  had 
taken  place  almost  a century  before. 
The  height  of  these  stumps  indicated 
the  depth  of  the  winter’s  snow's. 

Clouds  settled  into  the  basin  of  the 
high  plateau.  Wind  blew  steadily,  bow- 
ing the  frozen  marsh  grasses.  Worst  of 
all,  it  began  to  snow. 

There  was  no  sign  of  life.  Wild  crea- 
tures had  enough  sense  to  find  snug 
shelters.  Only  foolish  humans  would  be 
abroad  in  such  weather. 

I had  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  my 
endurance.  The  decision  was  made  — I 
stood  up  — then  a faint  sound  came  out 
of  the  dimness  of  the  snow,  rising  and 
falling  on  the  wind.  Many  times  I had 
thrilled  to  the  cadence  of  flying  geese, 
but  this  time  a single  bird  was  pouring 
out  the  anguish  of  loneliness. 

I strained  my  eyes  against  the  gray- 
ness. The  ghostly  outline  loomed 
faintly.  It  came  closer  and  closer  until 
the  black  neck  and  white  chin-strap 
were  visible.  Its  measured  wingbeats 
pulled  it  closer  and  closer  until  I was 
sure  it  was  within  range. 

It  fell  less  than  a dozen  yards  from 
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You’ve  got  a friend 
in  Pennsylvania 


my  blind,  and  moments  later  I .stood 
looking  down  at  my  first  and  only 
honker.  Elation  was  diluted  by  other 
emotions.  I remembered  its  lonely  calls 
and  the  dreariness  of  the  day.  Snow 
stung  my  face  as  I carried  the  great  bird 
out  of  the  marsh. 

The  parting  chisel  cuts  a careful 
outline  of  the  primary  feathers,  under- 
cutting the  edge  of  the  wings  from  flank 
to  overlapping  tips.  The  sharp  V of  the 
parting  tool  lifts  thin  curls  of  white 
wood  as  I apply  only  light  pressure  to 
avoid  an  error  that  would  be  difficult 
to  correct.  . . . 

He  shall  be  nameless  because  he  was 
a good  friend  and  he  hunts  the  wet 
lands  now  only  in  my  memory.  He 
would  have  gone  unnoticed  in  the 
smallest  crowd.  His  neutral  personality 
rendered  him  almost  invisible,  yet  a few 
knew  that  under  his  quiet  exterior  there 
burned  a fire  that  was  to  him  a passion. 
He  w'as  a duck  hunter.  That  did  not 
imply  he  was  a duck  killer,  at  least  not 
until  a miracle  happened. 

I am  sure  it  was  an  accident  when  a 
fine  greenhead,  one  of  five,'  blundered 
into  the  path  of  his  shot  charge.  The 
splash  it  made  when  it  hit  the  water 
triggered  a fanaticism  that  carried  him 
through  several  seasons  and  numerous 
boxes  of  shells.  Indeed,  it  often  seemed 
that  he  had  shooting  when  others  were 
deliberately  shunned  by  the  ducks.  At 
each  passing  he  would  rise  up  \ aliantly 
and  salute,  without  disturbing  a single 
feather. 

There  were  those  who  smiled  behind 
their  hands,  but  his  persistence  im- 
pressed them  until  they,  too,  secretly 
began  to  hope  for  his  success. 

He  retired  the  old  double  that  had 
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been  his  father’s,  bought  an  expensive 
autoloader,  and  had  a gunsmith  alter 
it  to  fit  his  measurements.  But  the  re- 
sults were  as  before.  If  anything,  he 
hunted  with  increasing  fervor.  Day 
after  day,  he  sat  in  a blind.  Fair 
weather  or  foul,  he  waited  with  a pa- 
tience that  some  found  commendable. 
Countless  ducks  passed  his  way  and 
flew  on.  Perhaps  he  tried  too  hard. 


S' 


WILDLIFE  CARVINGS  are  a marvel  of  rounded 
contours  that  blend  one  curve  into  another. 
The  rounded  breast  brings  to  mind  the  line 
of  dark  clouds  that  move  menacingly  ahead 
of  an  approaching  cold  front. 

Between  seasons  he  cared  for  his  gun. 
The  stock  shone  from  constant  polish- 
ing. Not  a speck  of  dust  dared  settle  on 
its  metal.  The  mechanism  retained  its 
factory  finish,  and  by  constant  use 
worked  to  perfection.  He  studied  the 
hunting  craft,  reading  each  new  vol- 
ume as  it  came  on  the  market.  His 
ammunition  locker  was  always  stocked 
to  capacity. 

All  summer  long  he  studied  the 
marshes,  marking  the  newly  hatched 
broods  and  keeping  a careful  popula- 
tion count.  In  late  summer  he  began  to 
search  the  northern  skies  for  the  first 
sign  of  migrants.  He  built  blinds,  con- 
cealing them  with  a craft  that  few 
could  equal.  He  overcame  his  shyness 
and  joined  the  local  shooting  club, 
where  he  came  on  rare  occasions  to 
shoot  a practice  round.  Then  calamity. 
The  gun  on  which  he  had  lavished  so 
much  care  suddenly  refused  to  function 
. . . and  the  season  opened  the  next  day. 


In  desperation,  he  consulted  the 
nearest  gunsmith,  only  to  be  informed 
there  was  a month’s  backlog  of  work. 
He  contacted  several  other  craftsmen 
only  to  find  essentially  the  same  prob- 
lem. 

Sadly  and  with  little  hope,  he  went 
home  and  secluded  himself.  He  even 
contemplated  the  purchase  of  a replace- 
ment but  such  a purchase  was  beyond 
his  means. 

It  was  then  that  his  gaze  was  drawn 
to  the  old  double  which  had  stood 
neglected  for  so  long.  Without  enthu- 
siasm he  took  it  from  its  place,  ran  a 
patch  through  the  tubes  and  went  over 
the  barrels  and  breech  with  an  oiled 
cloth.  The  gun  had  seen  much  use.  He 
traced  the  hunting  scenes  that  had 
never  before  attracted  his  scrutiny.  He 
was  resolved.  He  would  see  the  dawn 
and  hear  again  the  sound  of  wings. 
With  the  resolve,  his  enthusiasm  came 
again. 

It  was  not  a soft  dawn  wind  that 
stirred  the  water  and  bent  the  cattails 
on  either  side  of  his  blind.  A cool  north- 
wester chased  the  heavy  clouds  and  sent 
a solitary  crow  kiting  toward  the  dis- 
tant evergreens.  It  tore  the  crimson 
leaves  from  a maple,  sent  them  in  flo- 
tillas across  the  open  water,  and  banked 
them  in  rafts  against  the  marsh  grass. 
The  wind  had  an  unnatural  bite  that 
made  him  hunch  deeper  into  his  jacket 
as  he  watched  dawn  grow  into  full  light 
of  day.  Ducks  traded  back  and  forth  in 
numbers  such  as  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed. He  was  so  taken  with  the  scene 
that  he  almost  forgot  the  old  double 
that  lay  across  his  knees. 

Then  a dozen  windblown  birds  came 
in  from  the  lake  and  crossed  in  front  of 
his  blind.  Somehow  the  gun  was  at  his 
shoulder.  There  was  a jolt  and  then 
another  as  he  fired  instinctively.  When 
two  birds  splashed  down,  he  stared  in 
open-mouthed  wonder.  Almost  ab- 
sently he  opened  the  breech  and  ex- 
tracted the  spent  hulls.  A thread  of 
scent  from  the  burned  powder  entered 
his  nose.  Ha.stily  he  left  the  blind  and 
retrieved  his  game.  Only  when  he  had 
laid  them  in  the  blind  and  smoothed 
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their  plumage  did  the  full  impact  of  his 
achievement  strike  home.  A sudden 
weakness  in  his  knees  made  him  sit 
down  abruptly.  In  his  wildest  dreams 
he  had  never  hoped  for  such  a miracle. 

Deliberately,  he  reloaded.  A trio  of 
mallards  came  over  the  blind.  A drake 
hit  the  water  as  the  others  flared  away 
from  his  second  shot.  Again  he  waded 
out  and  brought  the  bird  back  to  place 
it  beside  the  others. 

When  the  count  on  the  bench 
reached  five,  he  unloaded  the  double, 
admired  his  birds,  then  sat  for  another 
hour  until  the  flight  dwindled.  The  cold 
began  to  seep  through  his  boots  and 
jacket.  He  studied  the  birds,  wiped  his 
gun,  and  then  moved  slowly  out  to  his 
car.  Before  starting  home  he  counted 
the  empties  which  he  had  from  habit 
placed  in  his  pocket.  Nine  empties.  Five 
birds.  He  could  not  believe  it.  His 
excitement  gave  way  to  a calmness  that 
left  him  assured  that  as  a duck  hunter 
he  had  arrived. 

He  was  my  friend.  His  blinds  hold 
only  memories. 

The  charm  of  the  walnut  duck  is  in 
its  ability  to  evoke  memories.  It  is  the 
bite  of  the  wind  as  it  bows  the  sedges 


and  sends  the  cattail  fluff  flying.  It  is 
the  yelping  cadence  of  geese  as  they 
trace  their  ragged  V’s  across  the  skies. 
It  is  the  sound  of  wings  as  ducks  swing 
low  across  the  blind.  It  is  the  pungent 
taste  of  watercress  pulled  from  below 
the  surface  of  a sand  spring  when  other 
waters  are  iced  over.  It  is  the  bond  be- 
tween friends  that  makes  conversation 
unnecessary.  It  is  the  humor  and  laugh- 
ter between  good  companions  when  the 
hunt  is  done.  It  is  remembering  the 
crimson  of  swamp  maples  in  October 
and  the  crisp  tang  of  a wild  cranberry. 
It  is  pride  in  son’s  son,  man  grown  and 
standing  tall  against  the  dawn. 

I give  you  the  walnut  duck. 


IN  FEBRUARY,  Keystone  Area  Boy  Scout 
Troop  198  of  Etters,  under  the  direction  of 
Scoutmaster  Paul  Mocker,  placed  30  Den 
Tree  Posters  on  trees  which  provide  homes 
and  shelter  for  wildlife.  Among  the  Scouts 
helping  with  the  project,  which  was  carried 
out  in  Perry  County,  were  Doug  Brown  and 
Jason  Malick. 
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The  Cumberland  Road 

By  Russ  McClelland 


AXES  RANG  through  the  somber 
forest  of  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, muffled  by  dense  stands  of  tim- 
ber. Horses  slipped  and  strained  against 
their  harnesses,  pulling  supply  wagons 
and  artillery  ever  deeper  into  the  wil- 
derness. The  infantry,  British  regulars 
of  the  44th  and  48th  regiments  and  a 
handful  of  colonial  militia,  trudged  and 
stumbled  along  the  makeshift  road, 
wearily  placing  one  foot  in  front  of  the 
other. 

A young  colonel  from  Virginia, 
George  Washington,  watched  the  col- 
umn with  some  foreboding.  He  had 
been  here  before.  On  3 July  1754,  just 
one  year  before,  his  small  army  had 


been  defeated  in  a bloody  battle  at 
Great  Meadows,  where  he  had  hastily 
built  a small  stockade  and  earthworks 
to  repel  the  French.  He  had  been  forced 
to  retreat  over  the  same  path  he  had  cut 
through  the  forest.  The  same  path,  in 
fact,  that  the  engineers  and  sailor-car- 
penters now  were  widening  and  im- 
proving for  the  passage  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Edward  Braddock’s  advance  to  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio.  Fort  Duquesne  at  the 
forks  had  to  be  taken.  The  British 
coveted  the  Ohio  frontier  and  would 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  complete 
French  withdrawal. 

However,  the  Union  Jack  did  not  fly 
over  the  majestic  Ohio  that  summer. 
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Braddock,  stubborn,  defiant,  and 
British  regular  to  the  core,  would  live 
only  long  enough  to  see  his  army  shat- 
tered on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela, 
just  eight  miles  from  his  goal.  The  cam- 
paign proved  to  be  a military  disaster, 
but  not  a complete  loss. 

The  lesson  in  frontier  fighting  taught 
the  British  a few  tricks,  but  more  im- 
portantly, Braddock  had  carved  a 
usable  trail  over  the  mountains  from 
Fort  Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  the 
mouth  of  Turtle  Creek  on  the  Monon- 
gahela. Colonel  Washington  and  other 
enlightened  men  were  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  conquering  the  last 
great  obstacle  in  the  path  of  westward 
expansion.  It  was  not  the  French  or  the 
Indians;  it  was  the  Endless  Moun- 
tains—the  Alleghenies. 

For  the  next  fifty  years,  emigrants  to 
the  Ohio  country  used  Braddock’s  Trail, 
laborously  forcing  their  possessions  mile 


after  mile  over  the  tortuous  trace. 

By  the  turn  of  the  I9th  century  the 
Ohio  country  was  clamoring  for  admit- 
tance to  the  Union.  Eventually,  in  1803, 
Ohio  was  granted  statehood,  but  with 
one  condition.  Eive  percent  of  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the 
state  was  to  be  earmarked  for  road  con- 
struction. Indeed,  there  was  little  point 
in  making  Ohio  a state  if  there  was  no 
way  to  get  to  it.  And  so  the  federal  gov- 
ernment began  our  first  national  public 
works  project. 

In  1807,  roughly  following  Brad- 
dock’s  Trail  over  the  mountains, 
engineers  and  surveyors  began  stretch- 
ing their  chains  westward  from  Cum- 
berland. The  road  originally  was  in- 
tended to  follow  the  shortest  route  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  which 
would  probably  have  bypassed  Pennsyl- 
vania entirely.  However,  the  Keystone 
State  was  not  to  be  omitted.  Albert 
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Gallatin,  Uniontown  native  and  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  under  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  wangled  the  new  road 
through  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
state.  This  was  not  without  national 
benefit,  because  the  pike  now  would 
connect  with  the  flourishing  river  town 
of  Brownsville,  a shipping  center  and 
jumping-off  point  for  Pittsburgh  and 
the  West. 

There  was  considerable  opposition  to 
the  building  of  the  road.  Many  states, 
notably  southern  states  that  would  not 
be  directly  benefitted  by  it,  raised  the 
issue  of  states’  rights,  challenging  the 
fledgling  Union’s  authority  to  pay  for 
internal  national  improvements  with 
federal  funds.  It  wasn’t  that  the  states 
were  opposed  to  the  spending  of  federal 
revenues;  rather,  they  were  jealous  that 
they  would  not  get  their  share  of  the 
pie.  The  regionally  political  issue  of 
states’  rights  would  impede  the  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States  until  the 
question  was  unequivocably  settled 


A YOUNG  COLONEL  from  Virginia,  George 
Washington,  watched  the  column  with  fore- 
boding. He  had  been  here  one  year  before, 
and  his  small  army  had  been  defeated  in  a 
bloody  battle  at  Great  Meadows. 


during  the  Civil  War.  No  longer  would 
the  whims  of  individual  states  be  para- 
mount to  the  needs  of  the  Union. 

Before  the  war,  however,  the  dis- 
jointed nation  finally  succumbed  to  the 
pressure  of  the  states’  rights  advocates 
and  the  National  Road  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  states  through  which  it 
passed.  Partisan  political  bickering  had 
withheld  enough  improvement  and 
maintenance  funds  to  leave  the  road  in 
a sorry  state  by  the  1830s,  and  the  only 
possible  alternative  for  the  preservation 
of  the  pike  was  the  implementation  of 
tolls.  At  long  last  the  issue  was  settled 
and  the  road  belonged  to  the  states,  to 
be  maintained  as  state-operated  toll 
roads.  Pennsylvania  held  out  longer 
than  the  rest,  requiring  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  repair  the  road  and  con- 
struct the  required  tollhouses  before  the 
state  would  assume  control. 

Construction  of  the  road  had  actually 
begun  out  of  Cumberland  in  1811,  and 
by  1818  the  glistening  ribbon  of  crushed 
limestone  reached  the  Ohio  at  Wheel- 
ing. It  was  66  to  80  feet  wide,  consist- 
ing of  layers  of  hand-crushed  stone  to 
a depth  of  nine  or  more  inches.  The 
road  was  graded  by  hand,  culverts 
built,  streams  spanned,  and  ditches  dug 
for  drainage  along  both  sides.  The  first 
cast  iron  bridge  west  of  the  mountains 
was  erected  across  Dunlap’s  Creek  in 
Brownsville.  For  its  time,  the  road  was 
an  engineering  marvel,  gracefully 
winding  over  the  mountains. 

Deep  Into  the  Stone 

But  even  a marvel  could  not  indefi- 
nitely withstand  the  volume  of  heavy 
Conestoga  freighters  it  attracted.  Their 
six-inch  wide,  iron-tired  wheels  cut 
deeply  into  the  packed  stone,  as  did  the 
hooves  of  the  six-horse  teams  that  drew 
them.  Huge  freighters,  15  to  19  bows 
long,  pulled  by  giant  Clydesdales,  de- 
livered their  building  materials  and 
necessities  to  all  points  west,  and  picked 
up  produce  and  products  along  the 
Ohio  for  the  return  trip. 

Wagoners  walked  beside  their  gaily 
painted  wagons,  cracking  their  whips 
over  the  ears  of  the  near  lead  horse. 
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More  than  likely,  the  wagoner  elenched 
a cheap  thin  cigar  between  his  teeth. 
Little  more  than  hand-twisted  leaf 
tobacco,  the  strong  smelly  weeds  were 
rolled  by  George  Black  in  Washington, 
Pennsylvania.  Selling  for  eighteen  cents 
a hundred,  the  little  smokes  caught  on 
immediately  with  the  wagoners,  who, 
at  first,  were  about  the  only  people 
with  enough  grit  to  smoke  them.  The 
little  cigars  soon  gained  the  sobriquet 
of  Conestogas,  and  before  long  that  was 
shortened  to  “stogies.” 

Grueling 

Even  with  improved  macadam  and 
careful  grading,  the  road  was  grueling 
to  men  and  animals.  Ten  miles  a day 
was  a good  pace,  and  sunset  would  find 
the  draft  horses  pulling  hard  for  an  inn 
located  at  the  top  of  the  next  hill. 

Situated  every  two  or  three  miles 
along  the  pike,  the  inns  were  a bless- 
ing. While  not  all  inns  had  untarnished 
reputations,  the  general  rule  was  plenty 
of  substantial  food  and  drink  for  cus- 
tomers and  ample  forage  and  water  for 
teams.  Wagoners,  worn  and  exhausted 
from  fighting  deep  snows  or  mud, 
found  the  hospitality  of  the  inns  one  of 
the  amenities  of  their  trade. 

After  walking  and  feeding  his  horses 
at  the  wagon  park,  the  wagoner 
grabbed  his  bedroll  and  charged  into 
the  public  room,  where  cheap  Monon- 
gahela  rye  would  increase  his  already 
ravenous  appetite.  Exchanging  infor- 
mation and  gossip  with  other  teamsters 
or,  perhaps,  stage  drivers  and  their  pas- 
sengers, the  wagoner  would  warm  him- 
self in  front  of  the  roaring  fireplace  that 
eventually  drove  the  chill  from  his  pull- 
over hunting  shirt.  Bedrolls  were 
thrown  into  a half-circle  around  the 
hearth,  with  feet  pointing  to  the  fire  in 
preparation  for  a good  night’s  sleep. 

Dinner 

At  the  sound  of  the  dinner  bell,  all 
hands  would  repair  to  the  dining  room 
where  they  were  treated  to  family  style 
feasts  of  venison,  beef,  pork,  ham, 
bacon,  bread,  pies,  coffee,  and  a host 
of  vegetables  and  condiments.  Break- 
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fast  was  just  as  bountiful,  and  if  a 
wagoner  left  an  inn  hungry,  it  was  usu- 
ally his  own  fault.  The  average  price  of 
bed  and  board  was  about  fifty  cents  a 
day. 

Back  on  the  road  at  break  of  day,  the 
teams  plodded  ever  forward  toward 
their  next  night’s  rest.  Do  not  think  that 
the  road  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
Conestogas,  however,  because  it  didn’t. 
Countless  stagecoaches  clattered  along 
the  gravel,  sparks  flying  from  their  iron 
tires  and  the  iron  shoes  of  their  fleet 
horses.  Stage  lines  carried  mail  and  pas- 
sengers on  the  road,  making  surpris- 
ingly good  time.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
a run  to  start  in  the  morning  from 
Cumberland  and  reach  Wheeling  the 
next  afternoon.  In  fact,  one  driver  ac- 
tually ran  the  I3I  miles  between  the 
two  towns  in  twelve  hours,  setting  a 
record.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  pas- 
sengers christened  the  coaches  “shake- 
guts.” 

The  wagoners  could  deal  with  the 
arrogant  stage  drivers  with  little  diffi- 


HOOPS  OF  BELLS  for  a six-horse  bell  Con- 
estoga team.  Custom  had  five  bells  on  the 
lead  horses,  four  bells  on  the  middle  horses, 
and  three  bells  on  the  wheel  horses. 
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culty  and  no  loss  of  time,  but  the  vast 
herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  were 
another  matter.  The  dust,  rolling  from 
thousands  of  feet,  could  be  seen  for 
miles  when  a herd  or  drove  was  ap- 
proaching, and  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do  but  pull  to  the  side  of  the  road  and 
wait.  A moving  menagerie.  From  the 
fertile  farms  of  the  Midwest  poured 
herds  and  flocks  to  feed  the  growing, 
thriving  East.  Horses  from  Kentucky, 
turkeys  from  Pennsylvania,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  cattle  from  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio  clogged  the  road,  herded  by 
farmers  and  farm  boys  anxious  to  get 
East  and  see  the  sights. 

Every  now  and  then,  a hard-riding 
horseman  would  gallop  past  even  the 
swiftest  coach.  The  express  mail  car- 
rier—the  forerunner  of  the  Western 
Pony  Express  — let  nothing  stand  in  his 
way.  Changing  horses  every  ten  miles, 
the  express  riders  rushed  mail  from 
Cumberland  to  Wheeling  in  a little 
under  fifteen  hours.  Mail  was  deliv- 
ered both  ways  daily,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  riders  weren’t  waylaid 
and  robbed  in  the  dark  forests  of  the 
mountains. 

Sprinkled  along  the  route  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers,  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  emigrants  added  to  the  con- 
fusion and  mayhem  on  the  only  decent 

TO  PROVIDE  maintenance  funds,  toll  houses 
were  built  about  every  15  miles  along  the 
road.  Searight’s  Toll  House,  just  west  of 
Uniontown,  is  one  of  the  few  that  remain. 


road  to  the  new  country.  The  pike  was 
like  a giant  inverted  funnel,  taking  the 
surplus  populations  of  the  East  and 
Europe  into  the  spout  and  fanning 
them  out  into  the  great  expanse  of  open 
country  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  And, 
for  the  most  part,  they  passed  through 
the  counties  of  Somerset,  Eayette,  and 
Washington,  depositing  currency  and 
business  along  the  way. 

“There”  from  “Here” 

The  Old  Pike  saw  its  share  of  travel- 
ers, too.  People  wanting  nothing  more 
than  to  get  “there”  from  “here.”  Davy 
Crockett  traveled  the  road  to  Washing- 
ton to  take  his  seat  in  Congress.  Henry 
Clay,  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  P.  T.  Barnum,  Jenny  Lind, 
and  just  about  anybody  who  was  some- 
body used  the  road  sooner  or  later. 
They  rubbed  shoulders  with  dirt-poor, 
hopeful  emigrants,  burly,  cursing 
wagoners,  bare-footed  farm  boys,  and 
a multitude  of  “characters”  who  could 
hardly  be  described.  If  you  wanted  to 
go  over  the  mountains,  east  or  west, 
you  went  on  the  Cumberland  Road  — 
there  was  really  no  alternative. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  I9th 
century,  the  road  and  businesses  along 
its  path  flourished.  Stage  lines  com- 
peted with  each  other  in  prices,  service, 
and  speed  under  the  able  leadership  of 
forgotten  men  such  as  James  Reeside, 
called  the  “Red  Admiral”  because  of  his 
bright  red  coaches  and  his  ever-present 
red  vest,  and  Lucius  Stockton  who  ran 
the  largest  of  the  lines  with  head- 
quarters in  Uniontown.  The  Old  Pike 
was  master  of  its  day. 

Everything  Ends 

But  everything  comes  to  an  end.  A 
death-knell  was  heard  along  the  trail 
the  day  the  B & O Railroad  laid  the  last 
rail  in  Wheeling  in  1853.  Just  as  the  Na- 
tional Road  had  replaced  the  trace  of 
Braddock’s  straggling  army,  so  did  the 
mighty  iron  horse  usurp  the  power  of 
the  Conestoga  and  the  crack  of  the 
leather  whip. 

The  road  would  not  die  — not  en- 
tirely—but  the  glory  and  excitement 
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that  had  been  came  to  an  end.  Freight 
companies  and  stage  lines  would  still 
ply  the  pike,  mainly  on  local  runs,  and 
the  toll  keeper  would  still  outsmart  the 
travelers  and  collect  his  due.  But  it 
would  never  be  the  same  again. 

The  old  road  was  revived  in  the  20th 
century  with  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile, and  was  rechristened  U.S. 
Route  40.  The  road  prospered  once 
again,  until  it,  too,  was  replaced  by 
Interstate  70. 

But  how  can  an  18-wheeler  compete 
with  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a team 
and  Conestoga?  How  can  tbe  deafening 
roar  of  a belching  diesel  ever  replace 
the  jingle  of  harness  bells,  dancing 
musically  on  a crisp  autumn  morning? 

Some  say  that  on  a clear  summer’s 
night,  while  sitting  along  a lonely 
stretch  of  the  Old  Pike  in  the  moun- 
tains just  east  of  Uniontown,  one  can 
still  hear  the  groan  and  creak  of  the 
wagons.  The  distant  clomp  of  pulling 
hoofs  and  the  crack  of  an  urgent  whip. 
If  the  wind  is  just  right,  perhaps  one 
can  catch  the  scent  of  venison  roasting 
on  a long  fire,  mixing  with  the  fra- 
grance of  fresh-baked  cornbread. 

Self-Reliant  Men 

The  tramp  of  self-reliant,  determined 
men,  seeking  their  destiny  in  a new 
land,  can  still  be  heard.  Colorful  men 
who  could  brag  with  the  best,  drink  the 
hardest,  work  the  longest,  lift  the 
heaviest,  ride  the  fastest  — and  most  im- 
portantly, men  who  could  be  counted 
on  to  do  any  job  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  That  was  the  trademark  of  a 
frontier  people  intent  on  wresting  a 
new  nation  out  of  a wilderness.  They 


MOUNT  WASHINGTON  TAVERN  at  the  Fort 
Necessity  Battlefield  site  has  been  painstak- 
ingly restored.  It  is  typical  of  the  many  inns 
that  once  dotted  the  Cumberland  Road. 


had  a vision  of  a better  life,  of  better 
times,  and  they  would  not  be  denied. 
They  learned  at  least  to  cope  with  every 
hardship,  including  weather  and  the 
mountains,  for  no  man  could  actually 
conquer  the  hills.  The  Endless  Moun- 
tains are  still  there,  if  not  as  ominous. 

The  mountains  and  the  road  may  re- 
main, but  those  people,  the  spirit  of  a 
young  nation,  have  long  since  passed 
away.  Only  their  children’s  children  are 
left  to  tell  their  story.  The  story  of  a 
people  filled  with  destiny,  indepen- 
dence, and  patriotism.  They  were 
proud  of  their  new  country  and  of 
themselves.  They  are  all  gone,  now, 
and  the  like  of  them  may  never  be  seen 
again.  As  Phil  Jordan,  author  of  The 
National  Road,  would  have  said,  they 
made  their  trip  to  the  back  of  beyond. 
And  they  are  gone  forever.  Pity. 


GAME  NEWS  Price  Increase 

Effective  with  the  July  1984  issue,  the  subscription  price  of  GAME  NEWS 
will  be  $6  per  year  or  $16.50  for  three  years.  Cost  of  single  issue  will  be 
60  cents.  We  regret  these  increases,  but  they  are  made  necessary  by  rising 
costs. 
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Gourmet  One^Pot 
Game  Cooking 


By  Louis  Bignami 

Game  cooking  e fun,  but 

washing  up  is  a drag.  I know  — I 
washed  enough  pots  during  my  five 
years  as  a chef  in  various  San  Francisco 
French  restaurants  to  last  me  a lifetime. 
So  we  now  use  French  country  recipes 
in  a one-pot  cooking  approach  which 
offers  a delicious  result  with  a mini- 
mum cleanup.  This  suits  those  who 
wish  to  spend  more  time  enjoying  their 
company  than  bending  over  a hot  stove. 

As  full-time  outdoor  photojournal- 
ists, my  wife  and  I don’t  have  a great 
deal  of  time  to  cook,  but  during  months 
afield  each  year  we’ve  learned  that 
these  recipes  work  just  as  well  on  a 
single-burner  camp  stove  as  they  do  at 
home.  In  either  case  the  result  is 
delicious,  and  less  demanding  than 
most  people  realize. 


FLAKING  FISH  (striped  bass)  off  the  skele- 
ton to  make  fish  balls.  Two  loosely  packed 
cups  of  flakes  will  usually  make  a meal  for 
two  persons. 


The  key  to  no-stick  one-pot  game 
cooking  is  the  proper  pot.  Most  alumi- 
num pots  are  too  light  and  develop  hot 
spots.  We  find  a cast  iron,  6-quart 
Dutch  oven  with  a tightly  fitted  lid  is 
ideal  for  two,  three  or  four;  those  with 
larger  families  might  need  an  8-  or 
lO-quart  model. 

If  seasoned  with  salt  and  oil  before 
their  first  use  and  religiously  rubbed 
with  a little  vegetable  oil  after  each 
cleaning,  a Dutch  oven  should  last  for- 
ever—I’m  using  one  that  my  grand- 
father bought  in  1918.  Then,  too, 
besides  their  utility  for  one-pot  dishes, 
Dutch  ovens  are  also  ideal  for  messy 
chores  such  as  cooking  bacon  or  frying 
fish,  as  the  high  sides  catch  splashing 
grease  to  keep  stoves  clean. 

The  next  step  is  a close  examination 
of  your  game.  There’s  a lot  of  difference 
between  a pen-raised  pheasant  and  an 
old  bird,  or  meat  from  a forkhorn  and 
a trophy  buck.  So,  while  cooking  times 
are  given  as  guides,  they’re  not  sacred. 
As  a rule,  you  should  make  sure  the 
meat’s  cooked  before  adding  vegetables. 
Fortunately,  this  kind  of  combination 
stewing/steaming  does  tenderize. 

The  basic  one-pot  approach  is 
simple.  Meat  is  browned  as  the  vege- 
tables get  chopped,  then  liquid  is 
added,  the  vegetables  go  in  last  so  they 
don’t  overcook.  The  proportions  and 
the  ingredients  do  vary  — see  recipes  — 
but,  once  the  basic  approach  is  mas- 
tered, there’s  room  for  considerable 
creativity  — often  fueled  by  hunter’s 
luck. 

You  should  also  realize  that  our 
recipes  for  one-pot  meals  can  be  pre- 
pared the  day  before  and  reheated:  all 
meat  and  fowl  recipes  take  freezing  and 
reheating  well,  too;  fish  recipes  can  be 
reheated,  but  we  don’t  like  to  freeze 
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them  as  the  texture  is  never  the  same. 

The  other  criteria  used  to  select  these 
gourmet  one-pots  include  simple  prep- 
aration, reasonable  cost,  and  com- 
monly available  ingredients. 

Our  first  recipe,  a venison  daube  or 
ste'w,  can  also  be  made  with  beef,  lamb, 
ham  or  cut  up  chicken.  Like  the  rest, 
it  serves  three  or  four  hungry  folks  in 
camp  or  up  to  six  at  home,  if  salad, 
french  bread  and  dessert  are  included 
in  the  meal. 

Daube  Bignami 

2 pounds  of  venison  chuck  steak  cut 
into  1-inch  cubes 
1 cube  butter  (Va-cup  with  lamb); 

margarine’s  okay,  too 
V2  cup  pancake  flour 

1 to  2 cups  red  wine 

2 minced  & crushed  garlic  cloves 

2 teaspoons  oregano  or  tarragon 

3 teaspoons  parsley  (dried  if  you  like) 

1 small  can  of  tomatoes,  drained 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Pat  venison*  dry  and  roll  it  in  flour 
while  butter  is  heating  to  bubbling  — 
not  browning  — stage  in  the  Dutch 
oven.  Brown  meat  on  all  sides  and  add 
garlic.  Drop  heat  to  a slow  simmer  and 
add  remaining  ingredients,  mashing 
tomatoes  with  a spoon.  Stir  a few  times 
and  add  enough  water  to  cover  meat. 
Cook  one  to  two  hours,  or  until  meat 
is  tender.  In  a covered  pot,  daube  stays 
warm  for  quite  some  time  after  the  heat 
is  turned  off,  so  this  is  a good  meal  for 
those  days  when  dinner  time  depends 
on  a hunter’s  return.  Serve  on  pasta  or 
sliced  french  bread  with  extra  buttered 
bread  to  soak  up  every  delicious  morsel. 

*Note;  venison  from  “mature”  deer 
might  need  marinating  and/or  tender- 
izing. We  cheat  and  grind  ours  up  into 
meatballs! 

Pheasant  Ancienne 

2 small  pheasants  cut  into  pieces 
V2  pound  sliced  mushrooms 

3 thinly  sliced  onions 

1 cube  butter  or  margarine 
1 quart  instant  milk  (note;  you  can’t  tell 
instant  milk  from  fresh  when  it’s 
used  for  cooking) 


1 crushed  garlic  clove 
1 teaspoon  of  tarragon 
Vz  cup  dry  sherry  or  white  wine 
3 tablespoons  of  pancake  mix  or  flour 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Heat  butter  to  bubbling  and  add  gar- 
lic. Add  sliced  onions  and  cook  until 
translucent.  Remove  onions  and  brown 
pheasant  pieces  three  minutes  or  so  per 
side. 

Return  onions,  add  sliced  mushrooms 
and  stir  now  and  then  until  pheasant 
has  a light  glaze.  Add  wine  and  season- 
ings. Mix  powdered  milk  and  add  it  to 
pot.  Simmer  pheasants  for  at  least  20 
minutes  — old  birds  can  take  consider- 
ably longer.  Note:  if  you  get  a really 
tough  old  pheasant,  get  out  the  grinder 
and  make  pheasant  balls.  Mix  pancake 
flour  with  a little  water  to  form  a paste 
to  avoid  lumps  and  add  it  to  pot.  Cook 
another  20  minutes  or  until  sauce  is 
done.  Salt  and  pepper  and  serve  on  or 
with  french  bread.  With  less  cooking 
time  this  recipe  also  works  for  halved 
quail. 

Bouillabaise 

In  fancy  restaurants  this  costs  a 
bundle;  on  the  coast  it’s  cheap  to  make. 
Freshwater  fish  plus  canned  shellfish 
aren't  bad  either.  Just  remember  to  be 

FISH  FLAKES  are  formed  into  balls  with  bread 
or  cracker  crumbs  and  various  condiments, 
then  fried  in  a Dutch  oven  until  brown  on  all 
sides. 
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AFTER  REMOVING  from  heat,  the  oil  is 
drained,  tomato  sauce  added,  and  the  fish 
balls  are  served  over  a bed  of  noodles  or 
rice. 

creative;  the  french  fishwives  who  in- 
vented this  dish  made  it  with  whatever 
didn’t  sell  in  their  fish  stalls.  It’s 
delicious,  for  example,  with  a mix  of 
panfish,  black  bass,  walleye  or  catfish. 

3 pounds  mixed  fish  (chunked)  and 
shellfish  (fresh  is  best) 

V2  cup  olive  oil 
V2  cup  chopped  onions 

1 small  can  tomatoes 

4 cloves  garlic,  mashed 

2 fresh  parsley  sprigs 

1 bay  leaf 

Pinch  of  fennel  and  of  thyme 
Two  pinches  dried  orange  peel 
Pinch  of  saffron  (traditional,  expensive 
and  optional) 

Pour  olive  oil  into  pot  and  add  fish 
chunks.  Cook  about  five  minutes  on 
moderate  heat  so  fish  browns  slightly. 
Add  other  ingredients,  the  shellfish, 
enough  water  to  cover,  and  bring  to 
boil  for  10  minutes.  Reduce  heat  and 
cook  for  an  additional  10  minutes.  Serve 
in  bowls  over  chunks  of  buttered  french 


bread.  Use  a slotted  spoon  to  portion 
out  fish  and  shellfish;  then  pour  soup 
over  top  for  a taste  treat. 

Fish  Balls  Bignami 

2 cups  (loosely  packed)  of  flaked 
cooked  fish* 

Cup  of  bread  or  cracker  crumbs 
2 teaspoons  chopped  parsley 
1 teaspoon  garlic  powder  or  minced 
fresh  garlic 
Vz  teaspoon  tarragon 
V4  teaspoon  oregano 
1 tablespoon  olive  oil 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Combine  all  of  above  into  golf  ball- 
size  fish  balls.  Fry  in  bottom  of  Dutch 
oven  in  about  four  tablespoons  of  oil 
until  brown  on  all  sides.  Remove  from 
heat,  drain  oil,  add  tomato  sauce  or 
Ragu  and  serve  over  noodles  or  rice. 

*This  is  an  excellent  way  to  get  extra 
mileage  from  backbones  and  heads  left- 
over from  filleting  operations.  Just  gut 
fish,  simmer  in  water  with  leftover 
onion,  celery,  or  whatever  you  have 
handy  and  your  usual  seasonings. 
When  fish  flakes,  remove,  drain  and 
cool  so  that  you  can  pick  over  the  bones. 
A filleted  two-  or  three-pound  bass  or 
walleye  may  yield  a cup  of  flakes  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

With  these  basic  recipes,  consider- 
able leeway  in  cooking  times  depending 
upon  the  age  of  your  game,  and  a free 
hand  to  substitute  your  favorite  season- 
ing, vegetables  and  other  ingredients, 
it’s  easy  to  use  variations  on  a theme 
and  fine  tune  the  results  to  your  taste. 
While  your  one-pot  game  dish  is  sim- 
mering, you  can  sit  down  and  discuss 
the  day’s  events  with  the  confidence 
that  your  meal  will,  given  reasonable 
attention,  be  both  delicious  and  ready 
when  you  are. 


Big  Problem  . . . Getting  Bigger 

A Wyoming  economist  estimates  acid  rain  is  costing  approximately  $5  billion 
a year  in  damage  to  forests,  soil,  crops,  buildings,  fish  and  other  aquatic  life, 
and  drinking  water. 
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Swampy  Boggs  on: 


Taxing  Grass  Seed 

By  Jim  Bashline 


ID  YOU  EVER  notice  how  a tele- 
phone, one  that  you’re  very 
familiar  with,  can  ring  in  different 
ways?  If  you’re  expecting  a “good  news” 
call,  the  ting-a-ling  has  a pleasant 
pitch.  A worrisome  or  annoying  call  has 
an  unpleasant  raspish  quality  about  it. 
If  one  is  deep  in  thought  of  a nebulous 
nature,  the  startling  bell  can  be  best 
likened  to  a bucket  of  cold  water  in  the 
face.  Some  callers  have  the  ability  to 
impart  some  sort  of  cosmic  force  into 
their  dialing  effort.  They  can  actually 
control  the  volume  and  quality  of  the 
tone.  And  so  it  is  with  Swampy  Boggs. 

I have  known  Swampy  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years  and  never  cease  to  be 
amazed  at  his  grasp  of  matters  which 
would  appear  to  be  totally  beyond  his 


educational  and  social  horizons.  Bryon 
Sylvester  Boggs  (he  doesn’t  like  either 
of  his  given  names)  lives  on  the  outskirts 
of  Shunk,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Endless 
Mountain  region  of  Sullivan  County. 
Actually,  all  of  Shunk  is  an  outskirt 
since  the  town  is  primarily  a wide  place 
in  the  road.  As  far  as  I know.  Swampy 
has  never  been  gainfully  employed  at 
any  job  for  longer  than  six  months,  not 
counting  a hitch  in  the  army  during  the 
closing  months  of  WWII.  Mostly  he 
hunts,  fishes,  traps  a little,  picks  some 
ginseng,  and  guides  a handful  of  out- 
siders on  occasional  deer,  grouse  and 
trout  safaris  when  the  mood  suits  him. 

Fortunately,  Swampy  lives  in  a com- 
fortable little  frame  house  that  was 
willed  to  him  by  an  uncle  who  made 
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a dollar  or  two  in  the  sawmill  business. 
He  almost  got  married  back  in  the  ’50s, 
but  as  he  explains  it,  “The  poor  girl  was 
allergic  to  dogs,  and  since  my  setters 
have  always  lived  in  the  house,  that  was 
the  end  of  that.” 

But  I was  talking  about  telephone 
calls,  wasn’t  I?  Swampy  calls  at  odd  in- 
tervals, usually  collect,  when  something 
is  on  his  mind.  It’s  impossible  for  me  to 
refuse  his  reverse-the-charges  messages 
since  I have  come  to  lean  on  him  heav- 
ily over  the  past  two  decades.  He  al- 
ways seems  to  know  exactly  when  the 
woodcock  flight  will  be  moving 
through  his  area  and  to  the  hour  when 
the  first  mayfly  will  hatch  on  the  upper 
Loyalsock.  These  are  good  things  to 
know. 

This  night  when  the  phone  rang  in- 
tensely, I was  engrossed  in  the  problem 
of  trying  to  figure  out  the  best  two-car 
parley  in  automobile  insurance.  It  was 
about  9:30.  I just  knew  who  the  caller 
was.  “How  you  doin’.  Swampy?” 

“Now,  aren’t  you  gettin’  smart!  This 
call  could  have  been  from  the  president 
and  you’d  be  left  with  a mouth  full  of 
mush.” 

“The  president  would  never  call  at 
night.” 


FIRST  THING  they  do  is  buy  a thousand 
acres,  build  their  plant  on  four  and  then  grade 
the  rest  out  level  and  plant  the  other  986 
acres  in  lawn  grass. 


“You’re  probably  right,  I hear  he  goes 
to  bed  early  and  doesn’t  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed unless  there’s  a national  emer- 
gency or  somethin’.” 

“Yeah,  I’ve  read  that  too.  What’s  on 
your  mind?”  (I  knew  it  must  be  impor- 
tant since  Swampy  hadn’t  called  col- 
lect.) 

“Grass  seed.” 

“Grass  seed?” 

“That’s  right,  grass  seed.  I’ve  been 
doin’  a lot  of  thinkin’  about  it  and  I 
want  you  to  get  goin’  with  a campaign 
to  tax  grass  seed  and  turn  the  money 
over  to  the  Game  Gommission.” 

Typical  Opening 

It  was  a typical  Swampy  opening. 
He  had  my  attention  again,  even 
though  I wanted  to  get  back  to  the  in- 
surance problem. 

“Why  should  grass  seed  have  a spe- 
cial tax  applied  to  it?” 

“Because  folks  are  using  too  much  of 
it.  Before  you  know  it,  the  whole  na- 
tion will  be  covered  with  nothing  but 
lawns.  If  you’ve  been  payin’  attention 
to  the  papers,  there’s  a big  move  on  for 
companies  to  relocate  to  the  country. 
First  thing  they  do  is  buy  a thousand 
acres,  build  their  plant  on  four  and  then 
grade  the  rest  out  level,  or  close  to  it, 
and  plant  the  other  996  acres  in  lawn 
grass.” 

“But  that  makes  jobs  for  people. 
Swamp.  Somebody’s  got  to  cut  all  that 
grass.” 

“Pay  ’em  for  not  cuttin’  it.  Keep  them 
fellows  busy  plantin’  good  things  for 
game  and  birds  to  eat  and  nest  in  and 
under.  Did  you  ever  see  a grouse  or  a 
deer  or  a scarlet  tanager  in  the  middle 
of  996  acres  of  lawn?” 

“No,  I haven’t.” 

“Darn  right  you  haven’t,  and  never 
will  either.  And  the  same  thing  with 
these  suburb  people.  They  want  to  get 
next  to  nature  and  raise  their  kids  in  a 
nice  place,  they  say.  And  then  they  go 
and  cut  down  all  the  trees  and  brush 
and  plant  tons  of  grass  seed.  First  thing 
you  know,  some  guy  discovers  that  his 
lawn  doesn’t  look  quite  as  nice  as  the 
next  guy’s,  so  he  plants  more  or  spends 
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a heap  of  money  on  chemicals  to  make 
his  grass  greener  or  thicker.  And  you 
know  what  all  them  chemicals  do!” 

“That’s  called  keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses,  Swamp.  How  in  the  world  are 
you  or  I going  to  stop  that?  It’s  human 
nature.” 

“Well,  in  one  of  your  great  epistles, 
you  could  tell  ’em  what  a bunch  of 
hypocrites  they  are.  Here  they  turn 
good  game  cover  into  lawns  that 
wouldn’t  support  a nightcrawler,  and 
then  they  give  money  and  mouth  time 
to  saving  some  African  warthog  or 
somethin’.  That’s  all  right  by  me  if  they 
got  money  to  spare,  but  I say  first  take 
care  of  the  stuff  we  got  right  here  at 
home.  And  another  thing  ...  it  isn’t 
just  companies  and  land  peddlers  that 
are  eatin’  up  habitat  and  plantin’  all  this 
grass  seed,  the  state  and  feds  do  it  too. 
Just  look  around,  every  gov’ment  build- 
ing that  ain’t  in  a city  has  a mile  of  lawn 
around  it  and  a parkin’  lot  that’s  ten 
times  too  big  for  all  the  people  who  will 
ever  park  there.  Why,  it’s  shameful  the 
way  they  got  all  these  agencies  preach- 
in’ conservation  and  environmental 
stories  and  at  the  same  time  they’re 
eatin’  up  more  habitat  than  anyone. 
And  another  thing  ...” 

As  he  usually  does.  Swampy  was  be- 
ginning to  get  wound  up  and  I had  to 
stop  it  soon  for  his  phone  bill’s  sake. 

“But  some  people  like  lawns. 
Swamp,  and  besides,  it  would  take  an 
act  of  the  state  legislature  to  tax  grass 
seed.” 

“Well,  how  about  puttin’  a limit  on 
how  much  lawn  a fellow  could  have? 
Fifty  square  feet  would  be  the  most. 
Look  at  the  gasoline  we’d  save.  And 
think  of  all  the  guys  who  hate  to  mow 
lawns.  ,Why,  I’ve  heard  you  gripe  about 
it  dozens  of  times.  You  could  have  a 
heart  attack  mowing  lawn.  Never 
heard  of  anyone  having  a heart  attack 
sittin’  on  a log  waitin’  for  a squirrel  to 
peek  around  a tree  trunk!” 

“You’ve  got  a point  there.” 


YOU  COULD  HAVE  A heart  attack  mowing 
lawn.  Never  heard  of  anyone  having  a heart 
attack  sittin’  on  a log  waitin’  for  a squirrel  to 
peep  around  a tree  trunk. 

“Darn  right  I have!  Now  you  think 
about  this  some  more  and  we’ll  iron  out 
the  details  the  next  time  you  get  up  here 
to  Shunk.  That  clearcut  strip  on  the 
other  side  of  Lopez  Mountain  is  lookin’ 
real  good  now,  and  I heard  at  least 
three  different  grouse  drummin’  there 
this  spring.”  (As  I said.  Swamp  is  a good 
man  to  know.) 

“Okay,  Swampy,  I’ll  be  seeing  you 
soon.” 

“Yeah,  I gotta  get  to  bed  early. 
Gonna  drive  down  to  Montoursville 
tomorrow  to  buy  a secondhand  lawn- 
mower.” 

“Lawnmower!  After  all  this  talk 
about  grass  seed  and  you’re  going  to 
buy  a lawnmower?” 

“Oh,  dont’  worry.  Heh,  heh,  Charlie 
Musser  and  I are  going  to  build  an  auto- 
matic duck  plucker  with  the  motor. 
Works  off  belts  and  pieces  of  plastic 
milk  bottles.  We  seen  the  plans  in  one 
of  them  fix-it  magazines.  Well,  so  long 
now.” 

“Goodnight,  Swamp.”  (Hmmmmm, 
fifty  square  feet  of  lawn  would  measure 
just  slightly  more  than  seven  feet  on  a 
side.  That  wouldn’t  take  long  to  mow, 
would  it?) 
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An  Old  Indian  Trick 

by  Ed  Karasek 


IRECTLY  in  front  of  me  waited 
a house-high  curtain  of  brambles. 
It  was  of  unknown  depth  and  it  waited, 
with  rough  branches,  supple  whip- 
length  saplings,  thorns,  burrs,  pickers, 
and  other  sadistic  deciduous  delights; 
all  quivering  menacingly  in  the  soft 
breeze.  Nothing  going  into  that  thicket 
ever  came  out  again.  I decided  to  go  for 
it.  After  all,  a man  with  more  wilder- 
ness tales  than  a watermelon  has  seeds 
couldn’t  help  but  teach  a youngster  the 
ways  of  the  wild. 

It  had  been  Tommy’s  idea  to  race  the 
last  300  yards  to  the  campsite,  and  I 
wasn’t  about  to  let  the  kid  beat  me.  I 
knew  Tommy  would  stick  to  the  trail, 
so  I improvised  a shortcut. 

I lowered  my  head  and  charged, 
arms  extended  to  ward  off  the  entang- 
ling branches.  Trampling  over  all  in  my 
path,  mercilessly  fending  off  grasping 
vegetation,  I pushed  ever  forward.  I was 
actually  doing  quite  well  until  one  sap- 
ling slipped  under  my  guard,  diagonally 
striped  my  face,  and  neatly  snatched  my 
hat  from  my  head.  I pivoted  in  stride, 
snagged  my  hat  off  the  offending  sap- 
ling, and  memorized  its  position  for 
future  whittling  material.  I was  now 
backpedalling  forward,  not  certain  of 
my  footing  but  confident  enough  to 
continue  that  way. 

One-Eighth-Ton  Unsupported 

I burst  backward  out  of  the  thicket 
and  promptly  caught  a log  with  the 
backs  of  my  calves.  No  longer  having 
props  supporting  my  one-eighth-ton 
bulk,  I flew  horizontally  a short  dis- 
tance and  landed  on  my  back  with  a 
mighty  thud.  I slid  the  last  few  feet  into 
a small  camp  area  and  lay  there  like  a 
turtle  on  its  back,  staring  skyward. 

A few  seconds  later.  Tommy  ambled 
into  camp  and  peered  curiously  down 
at  me.  “What  ya  doin’,  Ed?” 

“Just  observing  atmospheric  condi- 


tions and  admiring  the  celestial  spa- 
ciousness, lad.” 

He  glanced  up,  then  back  down  at 
me,  a hint  of  appreciation  in  his  eyes. 
“You  won,”  he  said. 

“Yup,”  I replied. 

A small  efficient  camp  evolved 
quickly.  The  tent  was  well  pegged  and 
the  area  tidy.  I slowly  walked  the 
perimeter  of  the  clearing  and  soon 
dragged  a single  large  rock  to  the  camp- 
fire. It  was  the  only  one  I could  find. 
We  filled  ourselves  with  fried  Spam, 
boiled  rice  and  dandelion  salad,  and  it 
was  nearly  dark  when  the  kid  returned 
from  his  dishwashing  detail.  I seated 
myself  on  the  new  toasty  warm  rock  by 
the  fire,  fired  up  a cigar,  and  waited  for 
the  large  pot  of  tea  to  come  to  a boil. 

It  was  a black  night  with  few  stars 
in  the  sky  and  only  a shaving  of  moon 
visible.  A gentle  breeze  ruffled  by,  car- 
rying an  earthy  evening  coolness. 
Tommy  stood  close  to  the  fire,  shifting 
his  weight  from  leg  to  leg  and  staring 
at  the  comfortable  seat  under  me.  I re- 
mained nonchalant  and  silent.  I puffed 
my  cigar.  Tommy  sighed  and  turned, 
sending  an  exploratory  glance  toward 
the  forest  darkness.  He  stopped  and, 
coming  to  a decision,  returned  to  the 
fire,  kicked  aside  the  dead  leaves,  small 
stones  and  twigs,  and  sat  crosslegged  in 
the  dirt  across  from  me.  Night  sounds 
began  to  replace  the  twittering  of  sleepy 
birds. 

“Guess  I shoulda  pulled  a good  rock 
by  the  fire,  too,”  Tommy  said.  “While 
it  was  still  light  out.” 

“I  suppose  you  should  have,”  I 
replied.  “The  fire  heats  the  rock  up  nice 
and  comfortable.  An  old  Indian  trick.” 

The  kid  warmed  his  hands  near  the 
flames.  Suddenly,  he  snapped  his  head 
to  one  side,  startled  by  the  snap  of  a 
twig.  Now  the  only  sounds  were  the 
chirping  of  insects  and  a scuttling  of 
dead  leaves  across  the  forest  floor.  He 
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■turned  back  toward  the  fire,  his  gaze  on 
a fluttering  moth,  his  head  held  at  a 
slightly  puzzled  tilt. 

“How  come,”  he  began  thoughtfully, 
“how  come  the  woods  are  always  noisier 
at  night  than  during  the  day?” 

Good  question,  I thought.  I took  a 
long  slow  pull  on  the  cigar  and  wafted 
a cloud  of  gray  smoke  toward  the  errat- 
ically circling  moth.  “Well,  Columbus,” 
I began  — I always  called  him  Colum- 
bus when  I didn’t  call  him  lad  or  boy 
or  kid  — “Well,  Columbus.  You  know  all 
them  animals  you  sometimes  see  but 
rarely  hear  sneaking  around  during  the 
day?  The  doe  slipping  silently  through 
the  sunspeckled  undergrowth  with  the 
grinning  buck  tiptoeing  carefully 
behind.  The  hare  hopping  happily 
about  the  bright  open  clover  patch 
while  field  mice  frolic  around  him.”  I 
commenced  to  get  carried  away.  “Or 
the  furtive  fox  scurrying  quietly  across 
the  shady  glade  thinking  about  hares 
hopping  happily  in  the  clover.  And  the 
snake  slithering  serenely  along  the  slimy 

THE  KID  raised  his  head  and  looked  directly 
at  me.  “How  come,”  he  asked,  “how  come 
moths  at  night  are  always  circling  street 
lamps  and  candles  and  campfires  and  stuff?” 


streambank  toward  the  frolicking  mice 
near  the  furtive  fox  with  the.  ...” 
The  kid  rolled  his  eyes  and  looked 
heavenward.  I decided  to  decease  with 
my  poetic  inspirations  and  get  to  the 
gist  of  the  explanation. 

“Anyway  ...  at  night,  in  the  black 
forest,  the  same  critters  are  still  hop- 
ping, frolicking,  scurrying,  and  slither- 
ing around.  The  same  beasts  you  can 
sometimes  see  but  rarely  hear  during 
the  day,  you  can  rarely  see  but  usually 
hear  at  night.  Mostly  ’cause  now  they 
can’t  see  where  they’re  going  because  of 
the  lack  of  light.  They’re  all  colliding 
into  trees,  and  whacking  their  heads 
against  low  branches,  and  tripping  over 
low-lying  logs,  and  sprinting  into  each 
other,  and  cussing,  and  generally  hav- 
ing a heck  of  a time.” 

The  kid’s  expression  reminded  me  of 
a hound  puppy  staring  at  your  face  and 
trying  to  figure  out  where  the  sound 
was  coming  from. 

“And  they’re  all  grunting  and  mum- 
bling out  loud  in  staggered  intervals  so 
they  all  know  where  each  other  is. 
Now,  don’t  laugh,  boy;  if  a deer  or 
some  other  non-predator  hears  some- 
thing collide  into  a tree  or  whack  its 
head  against  a low  branch,  it  will  snort 
or  grunt.  If  it  doesn’t  get  a satisfactory 
snort  or  grunt  in  reply,  it  knows  there 
is  a wolf  or  some  other  predator  nearby. 
Sort  of  like  identification,  friend  or 
foe.” 

The  kid  did  not  look  altogether  con- 
vinced so  I paused  a moment  for 
thought. 

“Also,  have  you  ever  turned  a radio 
on  at  night?  I know  you  have,  so  you 
must  have  noticed  that  you  could  tune 
in  stations  a lot  further  away  than  dur- 
ing the  day.  Well,  it  works  the  same 
way  with  forest  noises  at  night.  On  a 
sound-perfect  night  you  could  hear  a 
dog  bark,  or  a train  whistle,  or  your 
mother  calling  half  a county  away.” 
The  kid  studied  his  knuckles  a minute 
then  straightened  up.  “Guess  you’re 
right,  Ed,”  he  said.  His  gaze  followed 
the  fluttering  moth  and  I wiped  a line 
of  sweat  off  my  forehead.  A close  call. 
“Of  course.  I’m  right,  lad.” 
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We  watched  the  campfire  flicker  and 
wave.  It  was  all  abstract  design  and 
warmth,  like  lying  on  a sunny  hillside 
studying  the  clouds  as  they  roll  by.  The 
moth  circled  the  fire,  edging  closer  and 
closer  to  the  blaze.  Inevitably,  touched 
by  a flame,  it  spiraled  into  the  glowing 
embers.  Dumb  moth.  I shook  my  head. 

Slowly,  the  kid  raised  his  head  and 
looked  directly  at  me.  “How  come,"  he 
asked  as  I gritted  my  teeth,  “how  come 
moths  at  night  are  always  circling  street 
lamps  and  candles  and  campfires  and 
stuff?” 

Two  In  a Row 

That’s  two  in  a row,  I thought.  I 
yawned,  stretched,  and  scratched  my 
elbow  while  my  mind  raced,  figured, 
and  was  mostly  baffled.  I decided  to 
wax  scientific.  “Ahem,”  I began  mag- 
nificently, shifting  on  my  warm  seat. 
“Well,  kid,  moths  don’t  see  things  the 
way  we  do.  I mean,  they  don’t  have 
eyes  that  work  the  way  ours  do.  I look 
at  you  and  see  one  big  picture  of  a lit- 
tle human  kid.  But  a moth’s  eye  is 
divided  into  a bunch  of  separate  sec- 
tions, so  it  sees  you  like  a jigsaw  puzzle 
with  all  the  pieces  in  place  but  with  a 
small  distance  between  each  one.  A 
complete  set  of  small  pictures  almost 
put  together  to  make  a big  picture.  Sort 
of.” 

“I  heard  about  that  in  school,”  he 
answered.  “It’s  called  compound  eyes.” 
His  eyes  glittered  and  he  waited  for  me 
to  continue. 

“Hmmm  . . . anyhow,  you  should 
also  know  that  moths  navigate  by  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Either  the  moon  or  a 
bright  star.  For  example  . . . you  are 
stumbling  across  a dark  field  with  a sta- 
tionary’ light  burning  in  the  center.  If 
you  keep  that  light  directly  in  front  of 
you,  then  vou  can  be  reasonablv  sure 
you  are  stumbling  in  a straight  line. 
Moths  do  the  same  thing  using  the 
brightest  object  out  at  the  time.  Usu- 
ally the  moon.  But  — and  here’s  the  fatal 
factor  — they  are  sometimes  distracted 
by  campfires  which  are  more  often  than 
not  brighter  than  the  moon.”  I paused 
long  enough  to  scoop  a fresh  cup  of  tea. 
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THE  KID  suddenly  perked  up,  head  tilted  to 
one  side.  “Why  does  a skunk  have  a white 
stripe  down  its  back?”  he  asked. 


I w’as  on  the  home  stretch. 

“Picture  a contented  moth,”  I con- 
tinued, closing  my  eyes  and  picturing 
a contented  moth.  “Cruising  along  hap- 
pily w’ith  the  moon  to  its  left,  knowing 
that  as  long  as  it  keeps  the  moon  to  its 
left  it  will  be  maintaining  a straight 
course.  Suddenly,  from  behind  a line  of 
trees  a campfire  blooms.  The  fire  is 
brighter  than  the  moon.  The  insect 
casually  adjusts  its  course  to  keep  the 
bright  campfire  shining  on  the  same 
sections  of  its  eyes  that  the  moon  had 
previously  been  shining  on.  For  the 
firelight  to  remain  shining  on  the  exact 
same  eye  sections,  the  moth  has  to  circle 
the  campfire.  The  silly  insect  does  not 
realize  it  is  no  longer  flying  a straight 
course  and  continues  to  orbit  the  camp- 
fire. It  circles  and  circles  in  an  ever 
tightening  pattern  until  . . . poof!”  I 
leaned  back,  pleased  with  my  explana- 
tion. “That’s  all  she  w’rote.” 

The  kid  stared  at  me  a long  uncom- 
fortable moment,  examining  the  ex- 
pression on  my  face  as  the  firelight 
played  across  his  body.  A smile  cracked 
his  face.  “Yeah,”  he  said.  “I  guess  that 
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would  work.  Never  would  have 
thought  of  that.” 

I relit  my  cold  cigar  and  stretched 
out.  My  legs  were  pleasantly  stiff  from 
the  wild  sprint  up  the  mountain  earlier 
in  the  evening.  I breathed  deeply, 
savoring  the  woodsmoke  and  mountain 
air.  I wondered  what  the  kid  was  smil- 
ing about. 

“What  ya  smiling  about?”  I asked. 

“Just  enjoying  myself,”  he  replied. 

“Hmm.  You  want  to  sit  here  awhile?” 

“I  am  sitting  here  awhile.” 

“I  meant  here,”  I countered,  pointing 
under  myself. 

“Nah,  you  always  said  I should  get 
what  I want  myself.”  He  peered  into 
the  forest  but  didn’t  shift. 

More  Wood 

I tossed  more  wood  onto  the  fire.  The 
leaves  snickered  gently  in  the  breeze, 
the  fire  crackled  happily,  and  for  a time 
everything  seemed  good  in  the  world. 

The  kid  suddenly  perked  up,  head 
tilted  questioningly  to  one  side.  “Why 
does  a skunk  have  a white  stripe  down 
its  back?”  he  asked. 

I tossed  the  kid  a strange  look  and 
bent  forward  to  stir  the  fire  long  enough 
to  think  about  it.  “An  easy  one,”  I 
grunted,  and  commenced  my  disserta- 
tion. “You  ever  see  a skunk  spray  some- 
thing?” 

“Nooo  ...” 

“It’s  a fairly  simple  act,  kid.  They 
putter  around  until  their  hindquarters 
is  pointing  at  whatever  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  upset  them.  Then  the  animal 
will  crank  up  its  tail,  peek  back  over 
one  shoulder,  and  let  fly  a stream  of  the 
smelliest,  most  vile  chemical  combina- 
tion ever  created  in  our  world  as  we 
know  it.  But  what  most  people  don’t 
understand  is  how  the  stinking  critter 
can  aim  so  true.  And  that  is  where  the 
white  stripe  comes  into  the  act. 

“To  shoot  accurately,  whether  it  be 
a rifle,  arrow,  or  peashooter,  you  need 
something  to  sight  along.  So,  a skunk, 
being  black  and  basically  nocturnal, 
has  a nice  white  visible  stripe  running 
straight  as  a smoke  stack  down  its  back. 
It  makes  a perfect  sight.  The  rotten  lit- 


tle beast  scrambles  upwind,  points  his 
business  end  at  whatever,  twists  his 
pointy  shifty  head  around,  and  aims 
down  the  stripe  like  a rifle  barrel.  He 
can’t  miss,  kid!” 

I leaned  back  smugly.  Tommy 
nodded  but  continued  to  grin,  looking 
somewhere  over  my  shoulder.  I exam- 
ined several  small  stones  on  the  ground 
and  carefully  looked  back  up  at  him. 
He  was  still  gazing  behind  me.  I 
coughed  nervously. 

“Uh,  interesting  questions,  lad.” 

“Uh,  huh.” 

“Why  did  you  ask  that  last  one?” 

“Ed  . . . there’s  a black  little  animal 
with  a white  stripe  standing  behind  you 
and  staring  over  a shoulder  with  one 
eye  closed  and.  ...” 

I exploded  off  my  seat  and  sailed 
clean  over  the  fire,  my  passing  gust 
nearly  blowing  it  out.  Still  in  the  sitting 
position,  my  boot  heels  hit  the  hard 
scrabbly  ground  first  and  immediately 
kicked  up  and  out,  leaving  my  bitter 
end  as  the  next  available  landing  gear. 
I hit  like  a bean  bag,  skidded  180  de- 
grees, and  came  to  a stop  staring  at 
where  I had  been  sitting  a second 
earlier. 

No  skunk. 

Tommy  sat  calmly  on  my  rock,  stir- 
ring the  fire  back  to  life,  still  grinning. 
I closed  my  eyes,  took  three  deep 
breaths,  counted  to  ten,  did  fifteen 
quick  pushups,  then  stood  up  and  paced 
awhile.  I stood  close  to  the  fire,  shifting 
my  weight  from  leg  to  leg,  and  stared 
at  the  comfortable  seat  under  the  kid. 
Pasting  on  my  best  faraway  expression, 
I swiftly  debated  human  strife,  man’s 
conflict  against  nature,  and  whether  I 
should  lambaste  the  boy. 

“Hey,  Columbus,”  I chuckled, 
unable  to  hold  a straight  face  any 
longer.  “That’s  a nice  seat  you  got.” 

“Yup,”  he  replied.  “An  old  Indian 
trick.” 

I kicked  aside  some  dead  leaves, 
small  stones  and  twigs,  and  sat  cross- 
legged  in  the  dirt  across  from  Tommy. 
Friendly  night  noise  surrounded  us  like 
an  audible  fog.  I chuckled  again  to 
myself.  Good  kid,  I thought. 
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The  Magnificent  Magnum 


WOODCHUCK  WHISTLE 

By  T.R.  Them 


JULY  stormclouds  were  rolling  low  over 
the  mountains  as  I chugged  up  the 
farm  lane  to  some  high  hayfields.  Lightning 
danced  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  the  wind 
was  gusting  over  the  landscape.  Wood- 
chucks were  on  my  mind  as  I parked  and 
set  up  for  some  shooting.  It  was  late  after- 
noon, and  the  threat  of  coming  rain  was 
sure  to  bring  some  chucks  out. 

Minutes  later,  I was  settled  on  the 
hillside,  all  my  gear  close  at  hand  and  a 
broad  vista  ahead.  The  area  provided 
shooting  to  500  yards,  all  with  a solid 
hillside  for  a backstop.  My  heavy-barreled 
6mm  Model  700  was  perched  on  a rest  with 
lots  of  ammo  nearby,  and  I had  a pair  of 
7x50  binoculars  and  lots  of  anticipation.  So 
I was  ready.  This  was  my  usual  setup  for 
chucks,  and  it  had  worked  well  for  many 
years.  But  this  time,  there  was  one  small 
addition— a tin  whistle— which  would  prove 
to  be  perhaps  the  most  important  item  of 
all. 

The  binoculars  showed  nothing  moving 
in  the  foot-tall  grass,  though  plenty  of  dig- 
gings were  evident.  Figuring  the  little  crit- 
ters had  to  be  out,  I took  my  new  piece  of 
equipment  and  gave  a quick  blast.  Chuck 
heads  popped  up  all  over  the  place.  The 
6mm  cracked,  and  I was  one  for  one. 
Funny  thing  was.  I’d  only  just  touched  the 
trigger  as  I heard  other  shots  from  several 
positions  about  a half-mile  away.  Another 
blast  on  the  whistle  and  I was  two  for  two 
. . . and  another  volley  of  shots  all  around 
the  area.  No  hunters  in  sight,  yet  each  time 
I whistled  up  a chuck,  others  were  getting 
shooting  too.  One  more  try  convinced  me 
the  little  tin  job  really  worked,  as  another 
chuck  fell  to  the  rifle . . . followed  by  another 
barrage  from  a distance.  Three  chucks 
within  minutes,  and  no  waiting  between 
shots  as  in  the  past.  That  tin  whistle  was 
really  effective  up  close,  and  its  range  was 
tremendous,  as  I later  learned.  By  this  time, 
the  rain  caught  up  with  me,  and  I retreated 
to  the  car.  While  waiting  out  the  downpour, 
I decided  to  investigate  those  far-away 
shots. 

A short  trip  around  some  hills  and  I 
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spotted  a parked  car  with  its  occupant 
wearing  an  orange  hat.  Bingo!  Here  was 
one  of  the  guys  I was  looking  for.  Soon  as 
the  rain  stopped  we  parleyed,  agreeing  to 
hunt  together  for  a while.  My  new  friend 
was  Mike  Vosick,  from  Coudersport.  He 
was  using  a 243,  and  as  we  walked  to  our 
chosen  sitting  spot  he  told  me  his  usual 
shots  were  about  100  yards.  His  eyes 
widened  a bit  as  I hauled  out  the  big 
glasses  and  rifle  rest  and  set  up  near  him. 

Mike  said  he’d  been  having  trouble  spot- 
ting anything  in  the  tall  grass,  but  that  some 
nut  around  the  mountain  had  some  kind  of 
whistle  that  really  reached  out  and  made 
the  chucks  sit  up  and  pay  attention.  Say- 
ing nothing,  I glassed  a nearby  hillside. 
Spotting  one  in  the  grass,  I pointed  it  out 
to  Mike.  He  assumed  a quick  sitting  posi- 
tion and  touched  off . . . as  the  woodchuck 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  a magnum  whistle  from  a 
tin  can.  Cut  a piece  about  3x114  inches, 
bend  on  the  dotted  line  and  trim  as  shown. 
Drill  a Nn  hole  centered  Yis  from  the  bend. 
Vary  sound  by  squeezing  outer  ends  while 
blowing. 


AFTER  BENDING,  top  and  side  views  of  whis- 
tle will  be  as  shown  here.  Edges  should  be 
worked  on  with  emery  cloth  so  they  will  not 
cut  mouth. 


made  a couple  of  running  leaps  to  his  bur- 
row. It  was  a near  miss  at  about  200  yards. 

“Where’d  you  hold,  Mike?”  I asked,  as  I 
got  out  the  whistle. 

“Dead  on,”  Mike  replied,  “I’m  sighted  in 
dead  on  at  200.” 

Telling  him  to  hold  just  over  the  grass 
and  put  his  bullet  in  for  a head  shot,  I gave 
a short  blast  on  the  tin  whistle.  Sure 
enough,  a head  popped  up  near  the  bur- 
row. I could  hear  Mike  muttering  about 
“crazy  magnum  whistles  ruining  his  ears” 
as  he  took  his  time  for  a shot  at  a chuck 
locked  at  rigid  attention.  At  the  shot,  the 
critter  again  lit  out  for  safety. 

“Well,  Mike,”  I said,  “it’s  time  you  learned 
about  this  little  ol’  barrel  stretcher  I have, 
compliments  of  Jim  Cravener  of  Ford  City, 
Pa.” 

Some  quick  instruction  and  Mike  was 
ready  for  the  next  shot,  his  rifle  firmly 
cradled  in  the  two-V  rest.  At  his  signal,  I 
tooted  the  tin  whistle,  and  he  had  his 


choice  of  several  attentive  chucks.  This 
time  Mike  scored  . . . and  his  only  ques- 
tion about  the  whistle  was  how  he  could  get 
one!  By  the  time  the  light  gave  out,  Mike 
was  so  fond  of  that  rifle  rest  that  I had  a 
tough  time  getting  it  back.  We  agreed  to 
hunt  again  the  next  week. 

I spent  a little  time  at  the  workbench  that 
weekend,  cranking  out  duplicates  of  my 
little  tin  whistle  with  the  magnum  range, 
figuring  there’d  be  a ready  market  soon. 
When  I met  Mike  later,  his  friend  Tom 
Schroeder  was  with  him,  just  waiting  to  be 
convinced  about  whistles  and  two-V  rifle 
rests.  This  time,  well  supplied  with  whistles 
and  a couple  of  the  rests,  the  three  of  us 
had  a great  hunt.  Both  of  my  new  friends 
soon  learned  the  art  of  tooting  the  tin 
whistle,  and  Mike  was  hitting  at  over  300 
yards  . . . better  than  he’d  ever  done  before. 
They  agreed  that  tongue  placement  on  the 
whistle  was  a bit  tricky,  but  quickly  learned 
to  keep  the  tongue  tip  on  top  of  the  metal 
near  the  hole,  exhaling  quickly  to  produce 
the  tone.  Both  liked  the  whistles  and  rifle 
rests.  I gave  each  of  them  a whistle  ...  but 
kept  the  rifle  rests  for  myself! 

The  strange  thing  about  the  whistle  was 
that  I’d  had  it  for  many  years,  long  before 
I became  a chuck  hunter.  I’d  used  it  to  call 
the  kids  home  for  supper,  and  it  eventually 
ended  up  in  my  tackle  box,  occasionally 
used  to  signal  fishing  companions  in  other 
boats  too  far  away  to  talk  to.  That’s  all  in 
the  past,  as  the  whistle  now  has  a new  pur- 
pose . . . “whistling-up”  woodchucks  for 
long  range  shots.  You  can  easily  make  one 
of  these  whistles  with  a tin  can  and  shears. 
The  illustration  gives  the  pertinent  informa- 
tion. Just  be  sure  to  file  or  sand  the  edges 
smooth  so  they  won’t  cut,  and  drill  the  hole 
after  the  metal  is  bent  to  shape  to  align  the 
holes.  Practice  low  volume  tooting  until  you 
get  the  hang  of  it,  then  cut  loose  with  some 
magnum  blasts  next  time  you’re  out  chuck 
hunting. 
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A WELL-ROUNDED  serviceable  arsenal  must  include,  at  minimum,  a varmint  rifle,  a 22  rim- 
fire,  a 12-gauge  full  choke,  a featherweight  20-gauge  0/U,  a deer  rifle.  . . . 


By  Chris  Dolnack 


A HUNTER  IS  not  quite  complete 
without  an  understanding  wife. 
Through  thick  and  thin,  season  to 
season,  these  heroines  of  the  home  front 
endure  the  test  of  time.  While  not  all 
wives  are  as  objective  as  we  would 
sometimes  like,  most  have  developed  a 
sense  of  fair  play. 

One  of  the  first  aspects  of  adapting 
to  her  husband’s  “silly  pastime”  is  that 
of  the  calendar.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  “New  Year’s  Day”  is  celebrated  on 
September  1 or  thereabouts  with  the 
purchase  of  a new  hunting  license. 
Dove  season  happens  to  open  in  that 
same  time  period,  and  wives  naturally 
assume  that  everyone’s  husband  is  sit- 
ting in  a field  somewhere  shooting  a box 
or  so  of  trap  loads  at  the  speedy  little 
birds. 

Archery  season  is  right  around  the 
corner  and,  as  practice  makes  perfect. 


considerable  time  is  spent  honing  our 
skills  for  making  that  35-yard  shot.  Pre- 
season scouting  accompanies  most  sea- 
sons, and  archery  is  no  exception.  This 
I have  found  is  a good  time  to  have  my 
wife  Kelly  tag  along.  As  I point  out 
trails,  rubs  and  scrapes,  she  can  de- 
velop at  least  some  appreciation  of  my 
knowledge. 

Late  October  and  November  bring 
small  game  and  waterfowl  seasons,  and 
this  time  of  year  is  critical  to  marital 
relationships.  Wives  cannot  fathom 
why  anyone  would  sit  in  a reed  bed  at 
lakeside  at  5:30  a.m.  in  a steady  driz- 
zle, and  often  make  up  alibis  for  our 
true  whereabouts. 

Turkey  season  means  biweekly  trips 
to  the  mountain  country,  and  this  is 
where  fiscal  planning  starts  to  come 
into  play.  We  figure  $50  for  gas,  $20  for 
eats,  and  another  $10  or  so  for  miscel- 
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ACTIVITIES  include  pre-season  scouting, 
club  meetings,  trap  and  rifle  shoots,  reload- 
ing, trap  boiling,  and  the  actual  hunt.  As  a 
result,  dinners  go  uneaten,  social  events  are 
unattended.  . . . 

laneous  expenses,  right?  Wrong.  Wives 
figure  $40  for  gas  up  and  back,  (since 
we  are  hunting  we  can  walk  every- 
where while  in  camp),  and  $10  for  food 
since  she’ll  be  doing  the  shopping.  And 
just  what  are  miscellaneous  expenses? 

After  revising  our  budget  we  send 
our  proposal  back  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee and  following  a considerable 
amount  of  compromise,  it  is  approved 
(providing  that  next  weekend  we  stay 
home  and  watch  late  movies  on  TV). 

A common  misconception  among 
wives  is  that  Christmas  falls  on 
December  25.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  deer  season,  particularly  the  open- 
ing day,  causes  grown  men  to  act  like 
little  boys  on  Christmas  morning.  Buck 
season  seems  to  be  the  most  easily  ac- 
cepted ritual,  as  everyone  does  it  and 
it  gives  the  wives  a week’s  peace  and 
quiet.  Even  if  they  do  have  to  eat  left- 
over Thanksgiving  turkey  every  night. 

The  second  phase  of  adjustment  en- 
compasses equipment  and  preparation. 
The  primary  tools  of  hunters  are  fine 
firearms,  and  naturally  each  is  designed 
for  a specific  task.  Or  is  it?  “Why  can’t 
you  use  the  one  you  have?”  is  often 
heard  when  a new  gun  is  the  topic  of 
discussion  in  the  presence  of  women. 
The  fact  is  simply  this.  A well-rounded. 


serviceable  arsenal  must  include,  at 
minimum,  a deer  rifle,  a varmint  rifle 
for  woodchucks  and  fall  turkeys,  a 22 
rimfire  for  squirrels  and  plinking,  a 
12-gauge  full  choke  pump  or  autoloader 
for  ducks,  geese,  and  turkey,  and  a 
featherweight  20-gauge  over-under  for 
pheasants,  grouse  and  the  like. 

Everyone  knows  that  a 30-06,  270, 
or  308  is  for  deer  hunting,  and  although 
they  can  be  loaded  down,  it  is  desirable, 
or  rather  necessary,  to  have  a 22  Hor- 
net, 222  Remington,  or  22-250  to 
handle  varmints  at  long  ranges.  And 
how  could  any  wife  not  understand 
that  a 12-gauge  3-inch  magnum  with  a 
30-inch  barrel  is  not  the  best  choice  for 
upland  birds?  A 26-inch  20-gauge  over- 
under  choked  improved  cylinder  and 
modified  or  a 28-inch  modified/full  is 
just  a fact  of  life  isn’t  it?  If  this  doesn’t 
work,  take  her  along  to  the  gun  shop 
and  let  her  lift  each  one.  Ask  her  which 
she  would  rather  lug  through  heavy 
cover  all  day.  Just  hope  that  her  sugges- 
tion isn’t  to  omit  grouse  and  pheasant 
from  the  menu. 

Knives  are  another  must  for  our  in- 
ventory, and  a half-dozen  or  so  will  get 
us  by.  A 4 V2-inch  folding  lock-back  for 
big  game,  a bird  knife,  a 3-inch  lock- 
back  for  small  game,  a pelting  blade  or 
two  for  skinning  out  fox  and  ’coon  and, 
lest  we  forget,  a simple  penknife  will 
suffice.  A helpful  hint  here  is  to  buy  all 
the  same  brand.  That  way  they’ll  look 
familiar  when  displayed  around  her. 
This  will  keep  suspicion  to  a minimum. 

Exercise  Caution 

Decoys  and  calls  should  be  ap- 
proached with  caution.  Naturally  your 
mate  will  be  curious  as  to  why  you  feel 
obligated  to  have  at  least  a 50  percent 
vested  interest  in  the  H&G  duck  or 
goose  decoys  you  and  your  number  one 
partner  plan  to  acquire.  Again,  exercise 
caution.  Wars  have  been  started  over 
more  trivial  matters.  Simply  explain 
that  this  investment  (it’s  a good  idea  to 
refer  to  all  purchases  as  investments) 
will  last  a lifetime  and  there  is  no  way 
that  any  duck  or  goose  could  possibly 
overfly  these  babys.  Therefore,  you’ll 
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limit  out  quicker  and  be  home  in  time 
to  do  some  of  those  chores  around  the 
house  she’s  been  bugging  you  about. 

To  make  your  repertoire  complete,  a 
full  selection  of  calls  will  have  to  be 
readily  accessible.  Several  duck  and/or 
goose  calls  should  be  included  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  decoys.  Turkey  calls 
are  best  bought  one  at  a time.  Be  sure 
to  carry  at  least  six  in  stock  at  all  times, 
though.  Three  or  four  diaphragms,  a 
box,  and  a slate  or  rubber  shaker  should 
round  out  a minimum  stock  level. 

A couple  of  instruction  tapes  or  rec- 
ords will  also  come  in  handy.  This  is 
where  your  tact  and  diplomacy  are 
most  needed,  for  almost  nothing  will 
send  your  wife  on  the  warpath  quicker 
than  those  obnoxious  clucks,  yelps,  and 
kee-kee  runs.  Kelly  and  I have  worked 
out  an  agreement  that  allows  me  fifteen 
minutes  a day  to  practice  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May,  October 
and  November.  Just  make  it  a point  to 
keep  it  under  your  hat  that  you  squeeze 
in  an  hour  or  so  at  work  each  day,  too. 

Boots  and  hunting  apparel  are  usu- 
ally acquired  while  a man  is  single; 
however,  these  will  eventually  have  to 
be  replaced  due  to  wear  and  tear.  A 
pair  of  insulated  boots  with  Vibram 
soles  for  cold  weather  and  one  of  non- 
insulated  leather  for  small  game  are 
standard.  Hip  boots  for  trapping  and 
knee  high  rubber  boots  should  take  care 
of  the  foot  gear. 

As  for  clothing,  a small  game  outfit 
with  ballistic  nylon  facing  on  the  pants 
and  three  sets  of  camouflage  are  a must. 
When  questioned  as  to  why  three  sets 
of  camouflage  are  required,  merely  ex- 
plain to  your  spouse  that  as  the  seasons 
change  so  should  you.  The  leaf  pattern 
is  needed  for  spring  gobblers,  doves  and 
early  archery;  the  woodland  pattern  for 
late  archery  and  fall  turkeys,  and  the 
marsh  brown  set  for  waterfowl.  Surely 
any  wife  with  a degree  of  compassion 
will  understand  this.  A blaze  orange 
parka  to  top  off  your  down  jacket  and 
wool  gear  for  deer  hunting  will  round 
out  your  wardrobe,  except  for  the 
assorted  gloves. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  difficult 


THE  EASTERN  BLUEBIRD  is  the  1984  feature 
in  the  Game  Commission’s  series  of  embroid- 
ered patches  and  decals  designed  to  promote 
the  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  program. 
This  program  is  intended  to  generate  finan- 
cial support  from  nonhunters  as  well  as 
hunters  — everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contributions  are 
used  to  fund  numerous  management  pro- 
grams involving  nongame  species.  Won’t  you 
help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is  $3,  the  decal 
$1,  delivered  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. 

facet  of  marriage  that  a wife  of  a hunter 
must  accept  is  that  of  timely  — or  rather 
untimely  — activities.  The  supreme  sac- 
rifice made  during  all  of  our  treks  afield 
goes  largely  unrewarded.  Such  activi- 
ties include  the  aforementioned  pre- 
season scouting,  club  meetings,  trap 
and  rifle  shoots,  reloading,  trap  boiling 
and  the  actual  hunt.  As  a result,  din- 
ners go  uneaten,  social  events  are  unat- 
tended, and  preeious  time  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  spent  together  is 
forever  lost. 

Those  times  of  the  year  when  we 
venture  forth  without  our  mates  are  en- 
joyable for  us,  yet  torture  on  our  wives. 
But  wives  have  a rare  quality  of  under- 
standing, even  though  they  cannot  fully 
comprehend  what  it  is  that  takes  place 
in  us.  So  our  hats  are  off  to  you,  ladies. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  we  sometimes  refer 
to  you  as  “our  better  halves.” 
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The  Tufted  Titmouse 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


To  MOST  birdwatchers,  the  tufted 
titmouse  is  a winter  visitor,  and  if 
you  offer  suet  and  sunflower  seeds,  he 
becomes  a frequent  visitor.  If  you  don’t 
take  the  bird  feeder  down  eome  spring 
(which  you  should),  the  bird  is  apt  to 
become  a year-round  guest.  He  will 
nest  nearby,  ignore  inseets  and  weed 
seeds  he  should  be  destroying,  and  carry 
food  from  your  tray  to  nourish  his 
growing  family.  He’ll  even  encourage 
his  offspring  to  fly  with  him  to  the  bird 
feeder  for  the  free  and  easy-to-get  food, 
so  that  he  doesn’t  have  to  carry  it  to 
them.  Animals,  including  man,  can  be 
hopelessly  spoiled  if  the  living  is  too 
easy. 

Tufted  titmice  belong  with  other  resi- 
dent birds  in  that  they  are  non-migra- 
tory;  they  don’t  summer  with  us  and 
winter  in  the  Gran  Choeo  of  South 
America  as  bobolinks  do.  But  they  are 
not  resident  birds  as  are  ringnecks  or 
bobwhite  quail  that  may  spend  a life- 


time on  one  square  mile  of  farmland. 
During  non-breeding  seasons,  titmice 
beeome  gypsies.  They  wander  widely 
to  the  east  or  west.  Should  the  tempera- 
ture drop  sharply,  they’ll  swing  south- 
ward; if  it  rises,  they’ll  make  a north- 
ward move.  They  travel  in  small  floeks, 
usually  family  groups  from  spring 
nesting,  often  joining  similar  groups  of 
chickadees,  whieh  are  close  relatives, 
and  brown  creepers,  kinglets,  nut- 
hatches, and  small  woodpeckers,  which 
are  not. 

The  sexes  of  titmice  are  alike  in 
appearance.  Both  seem  to  be  in 
uniform.  The  head,  crest,  wings  and 
tail  are  various  shades  of  gray.  The 
sprightly  crest  is  rarely  ever  lowered. 
The  breast  and  underparts  are  whitish; 
the  feet,  black.  On  either  side,  just 
below  the  closed  wing,  is  a ruddy- 
brown  area,  more  pronounced  in  some 
individuals  than  in  others.  The  birds  are 
alert,  trim,  neat;  the  erect,  sharp  crests 
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add  to  their  military  correctness. 

Titmice  are  almost  worldwide  in  dis- 
tribution, except  in  the  Australian 
region  and  oceanic  islands.  There  are 
over  five  dozen  species  of  tits,  titmice 
and  chickadees  in  the  family.  All  are 
impudent,  wide-awake,  inquisitive, 
fearless,  yet  always  friendly  birds  with 
soft,  thick  plumage. 

In  the  U.S.A.,  tufted  titmice  are 
found  only  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
though  more  and  more  are  spreading 
into  southern  Ontario  and  across  to  the 
western  states  bordering  the  Mississippi. 
As  mentioned,  the  chickadees  are  close 
relatives,  some  two  dozen  subspecies 
being  widely  scattered  over  most  of 
North  America.  Titmice  themselves 
are  divided  into  a dozen  sub-species, 
located  mostly  in  the  West;  other  west- 
ern relatives  are  the  verdins  and  bush 
tits. 

All  are  relatively  small  birds, 
feathered  in  blacks  and  grays.  The 
largest  chickadee,  the  black-cap,  is  but 
4V2  inches  long;  the  verdins  and  bush 
tits,  3V2  inches,  while  the  tufted  tit- 
mouse, although  but  5V2  inches  in 
length,  is  the  largest  U.S.A.  member. 
The  giant  of  the  family  is  the  8-inch  sul- 
tan tit  of  southern  Asia. 

Tufted  titmice  are  not  architects; 
they  seem  to  have  no  building  ability. 
They  look  for  and  use  any  sheltered  spot 
for  a nest  and  do  not  attempt  to  re- 
model it.  It  seems  always  to  be  a cav- 
ity of  some  kind.  It  may  be  a depres- 
sion where  a limb  was  torn  away  by  the 
wind,  a knothole  in  an  old  fencepost, 
an  abandoned  squirrel  or  woodpecker 
nest,  even  a birdhouse  — or  my  mother  s 
clothespin  bag  if  she  left  it  hanging  on 
the  washline.  If  the  new  home  is  to  be 
in  a deep,  unused  old  nest  excavated  by 
a flicker  or  squirrel,  the  birds  will  carry 
in  enough  of  the  previous  year’s  leaves 
to  fill  the  hollow  so  its  own  nest  can  be 
at  the  original  opening.  Years  ago  I 
found  a nest  in  a chink  in  a falling-apart 
ice  house;  the  nest  was  well-insulated 
with  sawdust. 

A nest  made  by  a barn  swallow, 
robin,  or  chimney  swift  can  be  iden- 
tified at  a glance,  but  not  one  assembled 
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by  a tufted  titmouse.  Few  birds  are  less 
particular  in  the  materials  chosen. 
What  is  close  at  hand  (or  claw  or  bill), 
abundant,  and  portable  is  apt  to  be 
used.  One  authority  claims  a dried 
snakeskin  is  necessary,  but  I have  found 
them  without  this  predator-repelling 
fixture.  The  only  thing  typical  about  a 
tufted  titmouse  nest  is  that  it  is  located 
in  an  already  formed  niche  of  some 
kind. 

Fearless 

Nesting  gets  underway  in  mid-April 
with  a clutch  of  five  or  six  eggs,  all 
white  or  white  speckled  or  dotted  with 
brown.  The  female  does  the  incubat- 
ing. She  seems  utterly  fearless  on  the 
nest.  I have  stroked  her  gray  back 
without  her  showing  any  agitation  or 
making  any  attempt  to  get  away. 

Hatching  takes  a dozen  days.  In  in- 
clement weather,  her  mate  may  bring 
food  to  her.  When  the  young  birds 
hatch,  both  parents  tirelessly  feed  them. 
Two  weeks  elapse  as  the  youngsters 
rapidly  feather  out.  When  they  are 
ready  to  leave  the  nest,  they  closely 
resemble  their  parents,  though  a paler 
gray. 

Tufted  titmice  are  so  active,  burn  up 
so  much  energy',  that  they  demand  food 
much  of  the  time.  They  eat  what  is 
handy,  although  spiders  and  the  eggs, 
larvae  — mostly  caterpillars  — and  adult 
imsects  make  up  much  of  their  diet. 
They  devour  wild  berries  of  all  kinds 
and  many  seeds.  They  are  fond  of 
beechnuts  and  acorns,  which  they  carry 
to  a favorite  perch,  anchor  each  firmly 
with  their  feet,  and  with  their  beaks 
beat  a vigorous  tattoo  against  the  sides 
until  the  goodies  inside  are  exposed  and 
can  be  consumed.  They  eat  the  fruit  of 
many  vines,  shrubs,  and  weed  seeds  in 
fall,  and  when  snow  covers  their  usual 
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Dutch  Country  Bluebirds,  by  Ned  Smith,  is  the 
second  feature  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
series  of  fine  art  prints  being  offered  through 
the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program. 
The  sale  of  this  limited  edition  of  600  signed 
and  numbered  collector-quality  prints  will  be 
used  to  support  nongame  research  and  man- 
agement programs,  including  bald  eagle, 
osprey  and  river  otter  reintroduction  projects. 
Delivered  prices  for  the  15  x 22V2  prints  are 
$125,  $225.50  framed,  payable  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 

foods,  they  minutely  search  tree  trunk 
cracks  and  crannies  for  insects.  Few 
hibernating  six-  or  eight-leggers  in  their 
several  stages  escape  the  intense  search 
of  hungry  titmice. 

These  birds  really  enjoy  a feeder.  A 
cardinal  may  fly  in,  crouch  on  the  tray, 
snub  his  mate,  and  just  sit  there.  Not 
a titmouse.  He  is  always  at  attention  as 
he  shares  the  feeder  with  other  birds. 
He  is  constantly  in  action,  in  flights 
short  and  fast.  When  the  first  bird 
arrives  at  the  tray,  he  selects  a sun- 
flower seed,  holds  it  with  at  least  one 
foot,  quickly  removes  the  shell  with  a 
flashing  beak,  and  swallows  the  re- 
mainder. If  the  feeder  is  crowded,  he 
will  carry  the  seed  to  a nearby  perch  to 


complete  the  act.  Instantly  he  is  back 
for  more.  As  soon  as  his  appetite  is 
dulled,  he  seizes  an  entire  seed  and  car- 
ries it  away  to  pound  it  into  some  crev- 
ice for  a future  snack.  He’s  back  at  once 
for  another  seed,  and  may  continue  un- 
til the  floor  of  the  feeder  is  bare. 

Titmice  have  a variety  of  calls.  The 
common  one  is  a brisk  “chi-co”  or  “pe- 
to”  repeated  frequently.  As  I am  writ- 
ing in  late  July,  two  widely  separated 
birds  are  carrying  on  a “pe-to”  conver- 
sation down  the  hillside  below  my  yard. 
This  song  may  be  heard  almost  any 
time  of  the  year  except  in  the  depth  of 
winter  when  a brisk  call  note  suffices. 
Titmice  are  not  like  the  brown  thrash- 
ers which  are  so  chary  with  their  songs 
that  they  use  them  only  to  secure  ter- 
ritories and  mates  and  then  put  away 
their  music  for  another  year.  The  tit- 
mouse, like  the  indigo  bunting,  red-  or 
white-eyed  vireos,  house  wren,  or  che- 
wink,  may  be  heard  the  summer 
through.  But  he  has  many  other  calls. 
Occasionally  he  uses  one  that  is  so  dif- 
ferent I’m  sure  I’m  hearing  a new  bird, 
one  I’m  not  acquainted  with.  When  I 
track  down  the  singer,  I find  a titmouse 
that  has  abandoned  his  old  call  for  a 
while. 

Originally,  the  tufted  titmouse  was 
probably  a bird  of  our  southeastern 
states,  but  like  many  birds  and  mam- 
mals—Carolina  wrens  and  mocking- 
birds, opossums  and  woodchucks  — they 
have  extended  their  range  west  and 
north.  My  late  uncle,  a most  alert 
naturalist,  insisted  the  above  animals 
and  many  more  were  unknown  along 
Lake  Erie’s  south  shore  in  his  youth. 

In  spring,  when  the  males  are  stak- 
ing out  their  territories,  one  can  have 
a spirited  conversation  with  a titmouse 
by  answering  his  calls.  He’ll  seek  you 
out  and  contest  your  presence,  scold 
and  complain  that  you  are  trespassing. 
He  is  always  bright-eyed,  busy  minding 
his  business,  alert  and  active,  never  one 
to  slump  on  his  perch.  An  uninquisitive 
titmouse  would  have  to  be  ill. 

Make  friends  with  a tufted  titmouse. 
His  example  will  keep  you  young, 
jovial,  and  slim. 
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Eeeek! 

CLARION  COUNTY -Game  pro- 
tectors are  often  thought  to  be  wildlife 
experts,  but  I don’t  consider  myself  so. 
One  night  Deputy  Vern  McGiffin,  and 
I were  patrolling  far  back  on  a Game 
Lands,  checking  for  vehicles  driving 
there  illegally.  While  watching  an  area, 
I was  startled  by  a nearby  scream  that 
sent  chills  down  my  spine.  “What  was 
that?”  I exclaimed.  Vern  knew  what  it 
was,  but  he  let  me  roam  around  on 
foot  quite  awhile  before  telling  me  the 
shrill  cry  came  from  a porcupine.  I was 
too  smart  to  fall  for  that,  however.  I 
thought  he  was  having  a little  fun  at  my 
expense.  I had  never  heard  anything 
like  it  before,  and  insisted  that  he  tell 
me  the  truth.  He  was  telling  the  truth, 
I guess,  for  I’ve  questioned  others  on  the 
matter  and  they  tell  me  the  same  thing. 
I’ve  since  done  my  homework  on  porcu- 
pines and  now  consider  myself  an  ex- 
pert on  them,  but  while  patrolling  the 
other  night  I heard  another  noise  that 
sounded  like  . . . — DGP  Keith  E.  Har- 
baugh,  St.  Petersburg. 


The  Long  Sit 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY -The 
Punxsutawney  Borough  Police  recently 
apprehended  two  individuals  in  an 
after-hours  break-in  at  a downtown 
business.  Included  in  some  of  the  other 
loot  recovered  was  a fresh  deer  skin  and 
venison  from  a deer  killed  while  the 
men  were  rabbit  hunting.  To  add  to 
their  already  gloomy  day,  each  was 
fined  $225  for  the  illegal  deer.  They 
will,  however,  have  plenty  of  time  to 
reflect  on  their  actions,  as  they  were 
sentenced  to  225  days  in  jail  at  $I  per 
day  in  lieu  of  payment.  — DGP  Donald 
K.  Garner,  Ringgold. 
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Snug  Quarters 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- A local  ser- 
vice station  attendant  recently  recondi- 
tioned an  old  car.  He  changed  spark- 
plugs and  wires,  distributor  cap,  points, 
and  whatever  else  he  thought  it  would 
take  to  get  the  vehicle  running  again. 
Well,  he  got  the  vehicle  started,  but  the 
engine  always  quit  after  a short  time. 
After  checking  everything  under  the 
hood  with  negative  results,  he  decided 
to  check  the  exhaust  system.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  that  a family  of  chip- 
munks had  not  only  plugged  up  his  ex- 
haust pipes  with  nesting  material,  but 
also  had  completely  clogged  his  muf- 
fler. — DGP  Edward  J.  Zindell,  Wilkes- 
Barre. 


TIOGA  COUNTY -People  using 
the  portion  of  Pine  Creek  running 
through  the  Grand  Canyon  area  should 
keep  their  eyes  open  for  river  otters. 
Almost  a dozen  were  recently  released 
there,  and  more  will  be  soon.  Even 
though  most  of  the  people  I’ve  talked 
to  have  yet  to  see  an  otter  there,  they 
do  feel  better  just  knowing  they’re 
around.  — DGP  Frank  Bernstein,  Knox- 
ville. 
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Jackpot 

FULTON  COUNTY -While  trap- 
ping turkeys  in  Bedford  County,  we 
made  a shot  over  a flock  and  caught 
seven.  Frank  Clark  had  his  bird  dog 
along,  and  when  it  came  up  and  saw 
all  those  “birds”  it  almost  went  crazy 
trying  to  figure  which  one  to  point  first. 
It  was  like  a kid  at  Christmas  morning 
wondering  where  to  start.  — DCP  Mark 
A.  Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 


Makes  Sense 

LANCASTER  COUNTY -While 
presenting  a program  to  an  elementary 
school  group,  a young  lad  stood  up  and 
proclaimed,  “I  know  how  all  the  deer 
got  their  names.”  When  I asked  him 
how,  he  replied,  “By  their  horns.  You 
know  — Eight-Point,  Seven-Point,  Six- 
Point  . . .”  — DGP  R.  Edward  Gosnell, 
Quarryville. 

Perils 

YORK  COUNTY -I  have  both 
happy  and  sad  news  this  month. 
Evidently  a few  river  otters  have  moved 
from  Maryland  into  the  Susquehanna 
basin  in  this  county.  That’s  the  good 
news.  The  bad  news  is  that  one  of  them 
became  the  victim  of  our  highways.  It’s 
not  often  we  see  an  otter  in  this  county, 
and  it  was  disheartening  to  have  to  col- 
lect this  one  off  the  road.  — DGP  Robert 
L.  Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 


Simple  Solution 

CAMERON  COUNTY  — 1 am  con- 
stantly impressed  by  the  ingenuity  ex- 
hibited by  our  farming  community  in 
dealing  with  crop  damage  caused  by 
wildlife.  When  five  bull  elk  recently 
began  visiting  a corncrib  belonging  to 
Bill  Lion,  he  was  given  much  “expert” 
advice  on  how  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. But  Bill  came  up  with  his  own 
solution,  which  was  quicker  and  easier 
than  any  of  our  ideas.  He  simply  parked 
a large  farm  wagon  alongside  the  crib, 
blocking  the  opening,  thus  denying 
access  to  the  elk.  What  is  it  that  they 
say  about  not  being  able  to  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees?  — DGP  Joe  Carlos,  Drift- 
wood. 


That’s  the  Purpose 

VENANGO  COUNTY -A  permit 
system  allows  a resident  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  pick  up  a roadkilled  deer  and 
use  the  venison  — provided  a permit  is 
obtained  within  24  hours.  Many  motor- 
ists now  feel  the  deer  kill  on  highways 
is  lower  than  previous  years,  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  It’s  just  that  in  most 
cases,  if  the  deer  is  not  immediately 
picked  up  by  the  motorist  who  hits  it, 
the  carcass  will  be  in  the  trunk  of  the 
next  vehicle  passing  by  and  on  its  way 
to  the  Game  Commission  for  a permit. 
Thus,  most  of  the  deer  hit  are  not  be- 
ing seen  wasted.  — DGP  Leo  C.  Yahner, 
Eranklin. 
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She’s  Right 

BUTLER  COUNTY -I  recently 
received  a complaint  from  a lady  con- 
cerning skunks.  I agreed  to  lend  her  a 
trap  and  asked  for  directions  to  her 
home.  She  told  me  how  to  get  there,  in- 
dicating her  house  was  on  the  righthand 
side  of  the  road,  the  fifth  one  after  a 
stop  sign.  I said  I’d  be  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction,  so  her  house  would 
be  on  the  left.  She  said  no,  that  I should 
go  to  the  stop  sign,  turn  around  and  go 
back,  and  I would  then  find  that  her 
house  was  on  the  right.  — DGP  Larry 
P.  Heade,  Butler. 


Carnivorous  Bushytail 

SOMERSET  COUNTY -I  received 
a call  on  my  code-a-phone  from  Mrs. 
Lola  Weimer  concerning  whether 
squirrels  eat  meat.  When  I returned  her 
call  I learned  that  many  birds,  three 
squirrels,  and  a rabbit  feed  at  Mrs. 
Weimer’s  bird  feeder.  In  early  January, 
the  largest  gray  squirrel  started  to  get 
aggressive  toward  the  birds  as  well  as 
the  other  squirrels.  One  day  she  saw  the 
birds  and  the  large  squirrel  feeding 
together,  and  the  next  time  she  looked 
out  the  squirrel  had  a nuthatch  in  its 
mouth.  It  slowly  devoured  the  bird,  let- 
ting the  feathers  drop  to  the  ground  — 
it  even  ate  the  head.  She  states  the 
squirrel  is  now  back  to  normal,  letting 
the  birds  and  other  squirrels  feed  with 
it.  — DGP  Daniel  Jenkins,  Somerset. 


They’re  Not  Orphans 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY -ICs 
again  the  time  of  year  when  many 
well-meaning  people  will  be  bringing 
“orphaned”  wildlife  babies  home.  In 
most  of  these  cases,  the  animals  die. 
The  unlucky  ones  will  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  either  as  captives  or  raised  to 
have  no  fear  of  man  or  dogs,  therefore 
creating  more  problems.  Please,  leave 
wildlife  in  the  woods!  — DGP  Don  Zim- 
merman, Morrisdale. 


Getting  the  Message 

LYCOMING  COUNTY- Alter 
hearing  many  complaints  about  the 
deer  tagging  system,  it  was  interesting 
to  note  that  on  the  last  afternoon  of  the 
last  day  of  antlerless  deer  season,  every 
deer  we  checked  had  been  tagged  per- 
fectly.—DGP  Ron  Glouser,  Jersey 
Shore. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY -Deputy 
Game  Protector  Jack  Swigart  of  Ford 
Gity  has,  over  the  past  two  years,  been 
feeding  a ruffed  grouse  that  eats  grain 
leftover  from  feeding  his  pony.  The 
grouse  has  become  so  used  to  humans 
and  the  pony  that  the  bird  will  fly  up 
on  the  pony’s  back.  The  grouse  seems 
to  have  lost  some  of  its  natural  fear  of 
humans,  too.  The  only  thing  I can  think 
of  to  top  this  would  be  if  a raccoon 
would  learn  to  ride  the  pony  — then  we 
would  have  the  “Masked  Rider.”  But  for 
now  we  will  have  to  settle  for  the 
“Ruffed  Rider.”- DGP  B.  J.  Seth, 
Worthington. 

Keep  ’Em  Home 

POTTER  COUNTY -Deer,  other 
wildlife,  and  even  little  Fido  himself 
would  be  better  off  if  dog  owners  would 
show  a little  more  love,  affection  and 
thoughtfulness  toward  their  pets  by 
keeping  them  tied  or  under  control.  — 
DGP  Dick  Gurfman,  Goudersport. 
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Some  Days  . . . 

MONTGOMEY  COUNTY -She 
was  obviously  upset.  All  morning  some 
animal  had  been  uttering  cries  of  dis- 
tress in  the  woods  behind  her  house. 
Within  minutes  — 45,  actually,  fighting 
traffic  all  the  way— I arrived,  only  to 
discover  the  animal  in  distress  was  her 
neighbor’s  dog.  The  pooch  was  un- 
happy about  being  left  out  in  his  pen. 
That  made  two  of  us.  — DGP  William 
Wasserman,  Montgomeryville. 


Terrified  Tomcat 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY -I  re- 
cently received  a call  about  an  injured 
owl,  so  I dispatched  a deputy  to  pick 
it  up  and  bring  it  to  my  headquarters. 
I heard  him  pulling  into  the  driveway 
and  went  out  to  meet  him.  As  he  was 
backing  in,  I heard  “mewing”  noises 
coming  from  the  back  of  his  truck. 
When  he  got  out,  I asked  if  he  had  a 
cat  in  the  truck.  He  said  he  did  not,  just 
the  owl.  I said  it  sounded  like  a cat  to 
me,  and  when  he  heard  it  he  stated  he 
had  never  heard  an  owl  make  a noise 
such  as  that.  Well,  when  we  opened  the 
back  of  his  truck,  there  was  a great 
horned  owl  in  one  corner,  glaring  at  a 
terrified  cat  hiding  behind  the  spare 
tire.  Apparently  the  cat  slipped  in,  un- 
noticed, while  the  owl  was  being  gath- 
ered up.  P.S.  — the  owl  quickly  recov- 
ered, but  ni  bet  it’s  a long  time  before 
the  cat,  which  was  returned  to  its 
owner,  hitches  a ride  again!  — DGP 
D.  E.  Hockenberry,  Pittsburgh. 


The  Word’s  Out 

BLAIR  COUNTY- Aher  night 
surveillance  recently,  two  deputies 
decided  to  leave,  only  to  find  their 
vehicle  would  not  start.  There  was 
nothing  to  fear,  however,  for  they  had 
parked  on  a sharp  grade  just  in  case 
such  a problem  were  to  arise.  But  both 
officers  were  outside  the  vehicle  when 
it  decided  to  depart  without  them.  The 
vehicle  came  to  rest  against  a tree  along 
a steep  bank.  A passing  motorist  took 
the  deputies  to  get  the  second  officer’s 
vehicle,  and  after  returning  to  the  scene 
and  pulling  the  vehicle  from  its  perch, 
they  made  an  oath  to  never  tell  anyone 
of  the  incident.  However,  the  secret  is 
out,  for  they  neglected  to  include  the 
helpful  driver  in  their  “secret  oath.”  — 
DGP  H.  L.  Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 

The  Program’s  Working 

BEDFORD  CO  c/ivry- While 
working  at  the  Sports  Show  in  Harris- 
burg, I heard  numerous  complaints 
from  hunters  that  there  are  too  few  deer 
in  the  state.  My  fellow  officer  who 
worked  at  the  Farm  Show  said  the  com- 
plaints there  were  of  too  many  deer. 
Here’s  proof  once  again  that  the  num- 
ber of  deer  the  public  perceives  is  quite 
different,  depending  upon  the  individ- 
ual and  his  particular  interests.  — DGP 
David  R.  Koppenhaver,  Everett. 

Busy  With  Other  Things 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY -In  talking 
with  a couple  of  fellow  officers  while 
working  at  the  Harrisburg  Sport  Show, 
I came  to  realize  just  what  the  term 
“game  protector”  means.  Among  three 
game  protectors  — one  whose  name  I 
won’t  mention  because  I share  a county 
with  him;  our  assistant  supervisor,  who 
shall  also  remain  anonymous;  and 
myself  — our  deer  hunting  prowess  has 
been  somewhat  less  than  astonishing.  In 
a total  of  55  man-seasons  of  deer  hunt- 
ing we  have  bagged  a grand  total  of  2 
deer.  Who  ever  said  that  game  protec- 
tors always  get  their  deer?  — DGP  Scott 
R.  Bills,  Millersburg. 
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New  Approach 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -DGP  Burk- 
holder and  I met  with  our  commercial 
wildlife  pest  control  agent,  Mike  Mar- 
syada  Jr.  and  his  assistants,  Mike  Sr. 
and  Jack  Schmauch,  to  discuss  the 
rules,  regulations  and  suggested  pro- 
cedures for  instituting  this  new  system. 
Mike  Jr.  is  an  ardent  trapper,  outdoor 
writer,  and  lure  maker,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  qualified  persons  available  for 
this  new.  Commission-sanctioned  com- 
mercial pest  control  system.  I took  him 
around  to  the  area  municipalities  and 
introduced  him  and  the  program  to  the 
police  departments.  Every'one  we  spoke 
to  was  optimistic  about  the  program 
and  feels  it  will  help  solve  nuisance 
animal  problems.  They  will  also  profes- 
sionally pest  proof  properties  so  the 
problem  doesn’t  reoccur.  — DGP  Rob- 
ert W.  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Update 

McKEAN  COUNTY-  In  the  Febru- 
ary Field  Notes  I reported  about  two 
8-point  bucks  that  got  their  antlers 
tangled  together  with  copper  wire.  One 
died  and  the  other  ran  up  the  ridge, 
with  half  of  my  snare  pole  still  hang- 
ing on  his  antlers.  Well,  Ken  Shelly 
found  the  snare  pole  about  a mile  away, 
two  months  after  the  incident.  Further- 
more, all  through  deer  season  I kept 
hearing  rumors  about  someone  getting 
a “big  buck  with  copper  wires  attached 
to  its  rack.”  Finally,  during  the  ex- 
tended small  game  season,  the  deer  was 
found.  Tom  Finily  was  out  with  his 
beagles,  and  he  found  the  deer  lying 
dead  on  his  father’s  farm.  It  un- 
doubtedly was  the  same  deer  that  had 
escaped  back  in  October,  for  it  still  had 
the  copper  wire  on  its  antlers.  It  had 
been  dead  quite  a while,  and  I couldn’t 
determine  if  it  had  died  from  injuries 
received  in  the  battle  with  the  other 
deer  or  not.  The  deer  was  found  a lit- 
tle over  two  miles  from  where  last 
observed.  — DGP  John  Dzemyan, 
Smethport. 


Phil  ’n  Quill 

On  this  past  Groundhog’s  Day, 
which  was  quite  cold  and  never  got 
above  freezing  despite  the  bright  sun 
most  of  the  day,  I was  just  about  to 
enter  SGL  55  on  Jonestown  Mountain 
when  a newscaster  reported  that  Punx- 
sutawney  Phil  had  seen  his  shadow, 
therefore  predicting  six  more  weeks  of 
winter.  As  I proceeded  on  the  road,  I 
noticed  fresh  animal  tracks  coming 
from  a rock  ledge  running  parallel  with 
the  road.  Following  the  tracks,  I came 
upon  a porcupine  sitting  in  a patch  of 
sunlight,  seemingly  staring  at  his  sha- 
dow on  the  spariding  snow.  I continued 
on  and  met  with  my  crew.  I relayed  the 
news  from  Punxsutawney  Phil  to  my 
crew,  and  as  we  discussed  the  appear- 
ance of  a porcupine  on  such  a day,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  western 
Pennsylvania  has  Punxsutawney  Phil 
and  we  have  “Jones  Mountain  Quill.” 
By  the  way,  we  are  going  to  check  for 
him  next  February'  2.  — LM  Richard  W. 
Donahoe,  Danville. 


Disrespect 

VENANGO  COUNTY -Out  area 
recently  underwent  a major  law  en- 
forcement undercover  operation  which 
resulted  in  35  arrest  warrants  being 
issued  for  drug  violations.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  see  that  many  of  the  people 
listed  in  the  report  had  a history  of 
Game  Law  violations.  I guess  the 
people  who  do  not  respect  wildlife  do 
not  respect  any  law.— DGP  Len 
Hribar,  Seneca. 
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1983  Wildlife  Conservation  Awards 


Scott  Kephart 
Clearfield 
Clearfield  Area  HS 


Joe  Leazier 
Berlin 

Somerset  County  Vo-Tech 


Mark  Metzler 
Manheim 

Manheim  Central  HS 


SCOTT  KEPHART  of  RD  1,  Clear- 
field, a senior  at  Clearfield  Area 
High  School,  was  the  first-place  winner 
of  the  1983  FFA  Wildlife  Habitat  De- 
velopment contest.  Scott  finished  sec- 
ond last  year  and  third  the  year  before. 

Second-place  winner  in  the  most  re- 
cent competition  was  Joe  Leazier  of 
Berlin,  who  attends  Somerset  County 
Area  Vocational  Technical  School. 
Mark  Metzler,  a junior  at  Manheim 
Central  High  School  in  Lancaster 
County,  was  the  third-place  winner. 

Kephart’s  projects,  conducted  over 
the  past  three  years,  included:  building 
brushpiles,  building  and  erecting  squir- 
rel and  bird  nesting  boxes,  erecting 
feeders,  planting  many  seedlings,  rais- 
ing and  stocking  ring-necked  pheasants, 
trapping  and  transporting  pests  from 
rural  areas,  and  stream  improvement 
work  such  as  building  dams  and  plant- 
ing trees  to  control  erosion. 

Scott  is  a member  of  the  Clearfield 
County  FFA,  Pennsylvania  Trappers 
Association,  National  Trappers  Associa- 
tion, Down  River  4-H  Club,  American 
Bantam  Association,  Sebright  Club  of 
America,  and  is  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Clearfield  County  Trappers  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 


sion and  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Education  co-sponsor  this  competi- 
tion. It  is  open  to  any  vocational-agri- 
cultural student  in  the  state.  Students 
set  up  work  plans  in  conservation,  land 
management,  marsh  and  stream  devel- 
opment, firearms  safety,  etc.  These 
plans  must  be  approved  by  the  student  s 
Vo-Ag  area  advisor  and  teacher  and  the 
local  game  protector.  Game  Commis- 
sion representatives  and  Department  of 
Education  personnel  inspect  the  proj- 
ects. Judging  is  based  on  the  quality  of 
work  completed,  and  may  include  com- 
paring the  area  with  photos  taken  be- 
fore work  started.  Prize  money  of  $1000 
is  divided  among  the  winners. 
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A VIEW  OF  the  Blair  Gap  Water  property  in  Cambria  County. 

Second  Largest  Land  Acquisition 


The  Game  Commission  has  ap- 
proved the  seeond  largest  aequisition  of 
land  in  the  agency’s  history,  a total  of 
16,672  acres  located  in  Antis  and 
Snyder  townships  in  northern  Blair 
County  and  Reed  Township  in  north- 
eastern Cambria  County.  Commonly 
called  the  Blair  Gap  Water  property, 
the  addition  is  being  purchased  for  $170 
per  acre,  a total  of  $2,834,240.  This  ac- 
quisition will  tie  together  four  parcels 


of  State  Game  Lands  60,  108  and  158. 
Negotiations  had  been  underway  since 
1962.  In  addition  to  dozens  of  species 
of  nongame  birds  and  animals  and  fur- 
bearers,  hunters  will  find  deer,  bear, 
rabbit,  squirrel,  turkey  and  grouse  on 
the  new  tract.  The  largest  acquisition 
ever  made  by  the  Game  Commission 
was  the  initial  purchase  made  on  State 
Game  Lands  211  in  Dauphin  County, 
north  of  Harrisburg. 


Continued  from  page  1 

antlerless  permit  or  a muzzleloading  stamp.  Ultimately,  they  may  be  asked  to 
choose  the  method  and  season  in  which  they  want  to  hunt  deer  — perhaps  the 
management  unit  where  they  perfer  to  hunt  bears  and  turkeys. 

If  hunting  pressure  and  competition  continues  to  escalate  — and  there’s  every 
reason  to  assume  it  will  — not  every  hunter  will  be  able  to  hunt  every  species, 
in  every  season. 

That  concept  already  is  practiced  in  states  far  smaller  than  Pennsylvania  — 
states  with  fewer  resources  and  fewer  hunters.  As  the  competition  among  sports- 
men and  special  interest  groups  becomes  more  and  more  keen,  Pennsylvania 
hunters  would  simply  be  sticking  their  heads  in  the  sand  to  think  the  time  for 
“choices”  is  not  upon  us.  — Lantz  Hoffman. 
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White-tailed  Deer 
Mike  Weise 
Philadelphia 

Father  Judge  High  School 
9th  Grade 


Fox 

Patrick  Gnan 
St.  Marys,  Pa. 

Elk  Co. 

Christian  High  School 
11th  Grade 
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SHOOT  OR  DONT  SHOOT  . . . 

Walk-Through  Hunter  Education 

By  Shirley  Haerr 


Shoot  or  don’t  shoot?” 

That  is  the  question  most  often  asked 
Hunter  Education  students  during  their 
trip  along  the  Walk-Through  Course  at 
Logan’s  Ferry  Sportsmen’s  Club. 

Located  in  a large  wooded  section  of 
the  club’s  147  acres  in  Plum  Borough, 
the  Walk-Through  Course  has  become 
a valuable  asset  to  the  Hunter  Educa- 
tion Program.  The  winding  trail  was 
cut  through  the  woods  by  Logan’s  Ferry 
members  for  the  purpose  of  giving  stu- 
dents a realistic  look  at  actual  hunting 
conditions. 

The  original  course  was  constructed 
in  1982.  The  first  year  of  use  brought 
so  many  comments  and  ideas  that  the 
members  completely  restructured  the 
course  in  another  area.  The  new  course 
was  completed  in  time  for  the  1983 
“pre-hunting”  season  and  has  been 
enlarged  to  include  various  types  of  ter- 
rain on  another  area  of  club  property. 

Lifelike  painted  birds  and  animals 
are  placed  along  the  way  in  a natural 
environmental  setting.  The  instructors 
know  the  location  of  the  animals  but 
wait  to  see  if  the  students  spot  them. 
The  trees  shelter  a variety  of  these  man- 
made creatures  — squirrels,  doves,  and 
at  least  one  big  black  crow.  Below  in 
the  underbrush  are  pheasants,  deer, 
fox,  rabbits  and  turkeys. 

Three  to  six  students  and  two  instruc- 
tors make  up  each  group.  This  is  the 
time  to  see  what  they  have  learned  from 
the  hours  of  classroom  instruction. 
While  watching  the  slide  presentations 
on  hunting,  the  students  may  picture 
themselves  in  similar  situations;  the 
Walk-Through  Course  makes  things 
come  to  life. 

As  hunters  go  out  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  rain  or  snow  only  adds  to  the 
reality  of  the  walk.  Students  and  par- 
ents are  advised  when  they  pre-register 
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for  class  that  outdoor  clothing  and 
sturdy  shoes  are  necessary. 

Several  air  rifles  owned  by  the  club 
and  its  members  are  carried  (unloaded) 
by  the  students  as  they  walk  along. 
Before  starting  out,  they  are  reminded 
of  the  safe  and  proper  way  to  carry  a 
rifle  or  shotgun.  Instructors  are  always 
alert  to  see  how  the  rifles  are  handled, 
for  this  is  the  time  to  catch  mistakes  and 
correct  them  before  they  are  made  in 
the  field.  More  than  once  a student  so 
intent  on  listening  and  watching  has 
been  found  leaning  on  his  rifle  with  the 
barrel  on  his  foot. 

The  entrance  to  the  course  is  through 
a gate  similar  to  one  which  could  be 
found  on  any  farm.  The  lesson  at  this 
point  is  on  hunter  courtesy  — asking 
permission  of  landowners  to  hunt,  and 
respect  for  their  property.  As  many 
“real”  setups  as  possible  are  arranged 
to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to 
decide  what  should  be  done  in  each 
situation. 

As  the  students  fan  out  across  a field, 

STUDENTS  Bill  Vanek  and  Don  Sheffer 
answer  instructor’s  questions  about  the  gate 
at  the  entrance  to  the  “hunting  area”  of 
Logan’s  Ferry  Sportsmen’s  Club. 
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HUNTER  ED  Instructor  Don  Schultz  meas- 
ures lengths  of  spike  antlers  after  students 
decided  this  buck  was  legal— a decision 
countless  hunters  have  to  make  for  real  each 
December. 


STUDENTS  GET  A chance  to  look  at  real  deer 
tracks  in  the  snow,  after  one  wandered 
through  the  area  during  the  night.  This  oppor- 
tunity doesn’t  come  along  for  each  class,  un- 
fortunately. 


they  must  stop  and  decide  who  may 
safely  shoot  should  a rabbit  appear  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  line  or  straight 
ahead. 

The  first  animal  seen  is  a chubby 
groundhog  sitting  in  front  of  a shed. 
This  is  a chance  to  discuss  the  safe 
shooting  distance  from  any  building,  as 
well  as  any  objects  within  range  from 
which  a bullet  may  ricochet.  On  the 
day  of  the  class  all  animals  are  con- 
sidered “in  season.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stops 
along  the  trail  involves  the  use  of 
camouflage.  A big  turkey  in  an  open 
spot  just  off  the  path  — “shoot  or  don’t 
shoot?”  After  students  decide  the  turkey 
is  a safe  shot,  a volunteer  wearing  a 
camouflage  suit  removes  his  hat  and 
replaces  it  with  a blaze  orange  cap. 
Here  is  a completely  different  scene  — 
a hunter  in  direct  line  with  the  target 
— proving  the  eye  can  be  deceived. 

To  Wade  Or  Not  . , . 

Is  it  safe  to  walk  across  a stream  on 
a log?  Or  is  it  safer  instead  to  walk 
through  the  shallow  water?  There  is  a 
chance  to  find  out  along  the  way.  There 
is  also  the  opportunity  to  discuss  and 
demonstrate  how  to  pass  a rifle  to  a 
hunting  partner  when  crossing  over  and 
under  a fence.  Is  it  a better  idea  to  walk 


around  a snow-covered  fallen  tree  than 
to  crawl  over  it?  The  stream  and  fallen 
trees  on  the  property  provide  natural 
encounters  to  go  along  with  the  man- 
made situations. 

Another  “shoot  or  don’t  shoot”  ques- 
tion involves  a deer  visible  on  the  hill 
just  off  the  trail  to  the  right.  Is  it  legal? 
Quick  show  of  hands  — how  many 
would  shoot?  Instructors  remind  the 
students  that  a deer  won’t  stand  still 
and  wait  while  they  make  up  their 
minds.  When  they  reach  the  deer,  they 
measure  the  spikes  and  discover  he  is 
not  legal  game.  By  now  they  have  also 
been  reminded  of  the  fine  for  an  illegal 
kill. 

Resident  wildlife  species  have  made 
their  own  contributions  to  the  Walk- 
Through  Course.  The  first  group  on  the 
trail  usually  finds  fresh  deer  tracks, 
though  no  live  deer  have  been  spotted 
during  a class  — yet.  Chipmunks  and 
squirrels  scamper  through  the  trees  and 
underbrush,  and  one  can  only  imagine 
what  happens  when  they  meet  one  of 
their  wooden  lookalikes.  The  most  sur- 
prising uninvited  guest  was  a big  black 
snake  coiled  at  the  base  of  a tree  next 
to  a wooden  squirrel. 

The  Walk-Through  Course  winds  to 
an  end  at  the  private  road  leading  to  the 
club  parking  lot.  The  lessons  here  are 
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on  how  to  handle  a rifle  or  shotgun 
when  walking  on  or  near  a road  and 
what  to  do  when  returning  to  a car  or 
truck. 

The  walk  takes  at  least  45  minutes. 
Parents  are  always  invited  to  sit  in  on 
classroom  instruction  and  may  go  along 
on  the  Walk-Through  Course.  There 
has  been  excellent  response  from  par- 
ents who  have  watched  and  listened  to 
the  reactions  of  their  children  to 
simulated  hunting  situations. 

Future  plans  for  the  course  include 
moving  decoys  and  a pond.  The  club 
has  asked  for  donations  of  mounted 


game  animals  to  be  used  as  teaching 
aids  and  unusable  guns  for  students  to 
carry  on  the  trail. 

Logan’s  Ferry  Sportsmen’s  Club  has 
received  an  award  from  the  Allegheny 
County  Sportsmen’s  League  and  a com- 
mendation from  the  Allegheny  County 
commissioners  for  its  continued  involve- 
ment in  the  education  of  future  hunters 
in  Pennsylvania. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Logan’s  Ferry  Sportsmen’s  Club,  PO 
Box  14047,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15239. 
Hunter  Education  Director,  Donald 
Schultz. 


in  Srie^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Meet  the  Opossum,  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  with  William  Owens.  From  the  author,  RD  3, 
Box  31,  Blairstown,  NJ  07825,  62  pp.,  $9.45.  Although  directed  toward  younger  audi- 
ences—it’s  already  been  listed  as  an  Outstanding  Science  Trade  Book  for  Children  — 
this  book  is  an  excellent  and  thorough  account  of  North  America’s  only  marsupial,  amply 
supplemented  with  quality  photographs  such  as  the  author  is  known  for.  Autographed 
copies  available. 

In  Search  of  Gold;  The  Alaska  Journals  of  Horace  S.  Conger,  by  Carolyn  Jean 
Holeski  and  Marlene  Conger  Holeski,  the  Alaska  Geographic  Society,  Box  4-EEE, 
Anchorage,  AK  99509,  312  pp.,  softbound,  $9.95.  At  age  34,  Horace  Conger  left  Min- 
nesota and  his  pharmaceutical  business  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Klondike  gold  fields. 
Presented  here  is  Horace’s  diary  spanning  his  life  as  a prospector  from  1898-1899,  pro- 
viding a first-hand  account  of  this  exciting  and  perilous  period  during  the  Alaskan  gold 
rush. 

Easy-to-Cook  Recipes  For  Wild  Game,  by  Georgia  Coleman  Hodge,  Nationwide 
Press,  Inc.,  2860  S.  Circle  Dr.,  South  Building  108,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80906, 
65  pp.,  softbound,  $8.45.  A collection  of  appetizing  recipes  for  all  wild  game,  from 
antelope  to  wild  turkey.  The  cross  reference  index  makes  it  easy  to  substitute  and  mod- 
ify recipes  to  individual  tastes. 

Block’s  Buck  Book,  by  George  H.  Block,  III.  From  the  author,  RD  3,  Box  403,  Eighty 
Four,  PA  15330, 100  pp.,  softbound,  $6.95.  The  author,  certainly  familiar  to  GAME  NEWS 
readers,  has  condensed  his  years  of  successful  deer  hunting  experience  into  a volume 
which  will  provide  all  deer  hunters  with  helpful  and  sound  advice.  As  the  author  hails 
from  Washington  County,  this  book  will  appeal  especially  to  Pennsylvania  hunters. 

The  World  of  Owen  Gromme,  Stanton  & Lee  Publishers,  Inc.,  44  East  Mifflin  St., 
Madison,  Wl  53703,  240  pp.,  $60.  Owen  Gromme  began  his  illustrious  career  sixty  years 
ago  as  a taxidermist  and  exhibits  specialists  for  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Chicago.  Since  that  time  he  has  become  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  wildlife  artists. 
Presented  here  is  a biographical  sketch  outlining  his  many  and  varied  achievements, 
followed  by  122  high  quality  color  plates  of  his  paintings  complemented  with  sketches 
and  commentary.  For  more  serious  collectors,  deluxe  and  limited  editions  of  this  book 
are  also  available. 
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More  than  60  percent  of  Pennsylvania’s 
land  area  is  forested.  That’s  more  than 
26,500  square  miles  of  woodlands  which 
are  important  to  us  all  for  recreation  and 
economic  benefits. 

The  forest  around  us  provides  the  habi- 
tat for  many  animals  that  we  most  enjoy 
through  hunting,  wildlife  photography,  or 
simple  animal  watching.  And,  of  course,  we 
also  depend  upon  myriad  forest  products 
that  provide  many  materials,  from  lumber 
for  our  homes  to  the  puipwood  so  vital  to 
our  communications  systems. 

But  forests  must  be  wisely  managed. 
They  are  resources  that  provide  best  when 
they  are  skilfully  cared  for  in  order  to  pro- 
duce multiple  benefits  for  our  economy, 
recreation  and  environmental  concerns. 
Forests  promise  a continued  supply  of  vital 
resources  for  generations  to  come,  pro- 
vided careful  attention  is  given  to  planning 
tomorrow’s  forest  communities  even  as  we 
harvest  trees  today. 

Given  the  importance  of  forests  to  our 
state’s  economy,  and  considering  our 
dependence  upon  forest  products,  it’s 
unfortunate  that  most  of  us  remain  com- 
pletely uninformed  about  the  work  of  the 
forest  manager.  Test  your  knowledge  of 
forestry  terms  with  this  simple  quiz,  and 
then  read  how  you  can  learn  more  about 
this  valuable  resource  through  a new  series 
of  free  publications. 

Test  Your  Forestry  I.Q. 

1.  A tool  calibrated  to  measure  the 
diameter  of  a tree  at  breast  height. 

a.  Doyle  Rule 

b.  Biltmore  stick 


c.  Hypsometer 

d.  Scribner  Rule 

2.  A class  of  trees  4-10  inches  in  diameter 
at  breast  height. 

a.  Seedling 

b.  Sapling 

c.  Poletimber 

d.  Sawtimber 

3.  A standing  portion  of  a dead  or  broken 
tree  without  branches. 

a.  Wolf  tree 

b.  Snag 

c.  Windthrow 

d.  Sweep 

4.  A survey  of  a wooded  area  to  deter- 
mine species  present  and  to  estimate 
volume  and  quality  of  the  stand. 

a.  Cruise 

b.  Skidding 

c.  Site  preparation 

d.  Tally 

5.  At  what  height  is  dbh  measured? 

a.  4.0  ft. 

b.  4.5  ft. 

c.  5.0  ft. 

d.  5.5  ft. 

6.  Which  kind  of  tree  is  out  of  place  here? 

a.  Deciduous 

b.  Conifers 

c.  Softwoods 

d.  Needle-leaf 

7.  A type  of  cutting  that  removes  all  trees. 

a.  Improvement  cut 

b.  Selection  cut 
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c.  High-grade  cut 

d.  Clearcut 

8.  A pile  of  wood  4 feet  wide,  4 feet  high 
and  8 feet  long. 

a.  Cord 

b.  Face  cord 

c.  Blaze 

d.  Buck 

9.  The  length  of  a standard  log. 

a.  8 feet 

b.  10  feet 

c.  12  feet 

d.  16  feet 

10.  A high  quality  log  of  large  size, 
minimum  taper  and  free  from  defects 
would  serve  best  as: 

a.  Dimension  lumber 

b.  Puipwood 

c.  Veneer  log 

d.  Firewood 

Ail  the  terms  used  in  this  quiz  are  actual 
forestry  terms— even  the  incorrect  an- 
swers. They  were  taken  from  “Forest  Ter- 
minology,” Number  4 in  the  Pennsylvania 
Woodland  brochure  series  published  by  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University. 

The  series  features  various  aspects  of 
our  natural  forests,  forest  management  and 
the  business  of  forestry.  Some  issues  look 
at  forest  wildlife  species  and  their  needs 
while  others  look  at  specific  practices  used 
by  foresters  to  develop  or  maintain  a quality 
stand  of  timber. 

The  brochures  are  useful  for  personal 
reading  at  home  or  at  school  as  lesson  and 
reference  material  for  students.  Much  in- 
formation is  included  that  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  from  any  other  general  reference. 

For  further  information  about  this  com- 
prehensive series,  and  to  learn  how  you 
can  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list,  contact 
the  local  extension  agent  in  your  county. 


Forestry  I.Q.  Answers 

1.  b 6.  a 

2.  c 7.  d 

3.  b 8.  a 

4.  a 9.  d 

5.  b 10.  c 


Attention  Teachers 

Science,  social  studies,  and  vocational- 
agriculture  teachers  can  plan  to  incorpor- 
ate a lesson  or  unit  on  forest  management 
into  their  curricula.  In  most  cases,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  room  in  the  existing  cur- 
riculum for  this  new  material  because  it  has 
in  all  probability  been  included  already. 
Many  elementary  science  programs  in- 
clude units  on  natural  resources  and  con- 
servation, as  do  social  studies  programs 
that  deal  with  geography  and  Pennsylvania 
history.  What  is  needed  is  a lesson  or  two 
aimed  specifically  at  the  forest  resources 
of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  emphasize  their 
significance. 

Teachers  can  provide  enough  copies  of 
the  “Forest  Terminology”  brochure  for  the 
entire  class  of  students.  Then,  consider 
some  of  the  following  teaching  ideas: 

1.  Have  students  take  the  above  quiz 
before  looking  at  the  brochure. 

2.  Let  them  re-take  the  quiz  using  the 
brochure  as  a reference. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  design  quizzes 
and  word  games  of  their  own  using  the 
vocabulary  terms  from  the  brochure. 

4.  Ask  some  students  to  construct  their 
own  Biltmore  sticks,  calipers  and  hypsom- 
eters. 

5.  Have  your  students  measure  the  dbh 
of  the  trees  on  your  school  campus  and 
maintain  an  annual  record  for  your  school’s 
“forest”. 

6.  Classify  the  trees  around  your  school 
as  seedlings,  saplings,  pole  timber  or  saw- 
timber. 

7.  Organize  a forest  trail  on  your  school 
campus  with  stations  that  emphasize 
important  trees  that  contribute  to  our  state’s 
forest  resources. 

8.  Encourage  your  PTA-PTO  or  other 
service  organizations  to  buy  and  plant  (with 
the  help  of  your  students!)  specimen  trees 
that  occur  naturally  in  our  state’s  forests. 

9.  Use  the  brochure  as  a source  of  top- 
ics for  student  reports  and  research 
papers.  For  example,  learn  more  about  the 
clearcutting  issue,  determine  the  crown 
ratio  for  a local  woodland,  or  survey  the 
strata  in  a woodlot  near  your  school. 

10.  Invite  a forester  to  accompany  your 
class  on  a trip  to  a local  forest  to  discuss 
what  grows  there,  what  value  it  has  and 
what  could  be  done  to  manage  it  best. 
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Non  law  enforcement  activities  are  the 
main  emphasis  during  June.  Hunting 
activity  is  limited  to  weekend  crow  hunt- 
ing, and  that  is  minimal.  Assisting  landown- 
ers with  wildlife  damage  and  nuisance 
complaints  takes  up  most  of  my  time.  Com- 
plaints range  from  groundhog  damage  to 
gardens,  skunks  smelling  up  the  neighbor- 
hood, woodpeckers  pecking  on  houses  and 
raccoons  raiding  garbage  cans  to  owl 
hooting  keeping  people  awake  at  night. 
Special  permittees  are  renewing  their  an- 
nual permits  for  the  year,  and  paperwork 
continues  to  flow. 

June  7— After  a couple  of  hours  in  the 
office,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
picking  up  and  disposing  of  roadkilled  deer 
on  Interstate  80  and  patrolling  SGLs  38  and 
186. 

June  2— Deputy  Bill  Heil  and  I,  along  with 
two  orphaned  raccoons  and  a fawn  deer, 
went  to  our  division  office  to  tape  a TV  seg- 
ment on  the  problems  resulting  from  pick- 
ing up  young  wildlife.  It  is  to  be  aired  on 
WNEP-TV  in  Wilkes-Barre.  In  the  evening 
I attended  the  Monroe  County  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  monthly  meeting. 

June  3— After  settling  a spring  turkey 
season  game  violation  on  a Field  Acknowl- 
edgment of  Guilt,  Deputy  Dilvan  Bush  and 
I checked  on  a bear  nuisance  complaint  in 
his  area  in  a second  home  development. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  returning  phone 
calls  and  updating  my  diary  for  the  Time 
and  Activity  Report. 

June  6—1  started  the  day  typing  monthly 
reports  and  other  correspondence.  After 
picking  up  and  disposing  of  a roadkilled 
deer,  I checked  out  the  live  bear  trap 
assigned  to  this  district.  The  way  the  calls 
were  coming  in  relative  to  bear  activity,  I 
anticipated  having  to  use  it  and  wanted  to 
make  sure  it  was  operative.  Later  I checked 
to  see  if  Deputy  Bob  Heil  had  found  an  otter 
reported  killed  on  Route  209  near  Sciota 
and  a roadkilled  deer  on  Mountain  Road 
in  Ross  Township.  Bob  reported  he  had  not 
been  able  to  find  the  otter,  and  he  had 
issued  a possession  permit  for  the  deer  to 
the  caller  who  reported  it. 

June  8— After  receiving  a call  that  a rac- 
coon had  attacked  a leashed  dog  in  Cherry 
Valley,  I headed  there  to  pick  up  the  rac- 
coon. It  had  hid  under  a woodpile  near  the 


By  Dave  Overcash 

District  Game  Protector 
Monroe  County 


dog  house,  and  was  dead  when  I retrieved 
it.  I told  the  dog  owner  to  have  the  dog 
examined  by  a veterinarian  and  that  I would 
have  the  raccoon  examined  for  rabies.  The 
raccoon  had  appeared  normal  except  for 
its  behavior.  Later  in  the  day  I checked  on 
several  minor  bear  complaints,  mostly  in- 
volving garbage  cans  with  no  serious 
damages.  I suggested  preventive  meas- 
ures for  the  complainants  to  take.  I have 
found  over  the  years  that  if  the  attraction 
is  eliminated,  the  bruins  will  stop  coming 
around  in  a day  or  two  and  look  for  some 
other  food  source. 

June  9— The  day  was  spent  transporting 
the  dead  raccoon  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Lab  in  Summerdale,  near  Har- 
risburg. The  test  results  came  back  nega- 
tive. 

June  10— \ met  with  several  permittees 
in  the  Stroudsburg  area  regarding  their  an- 
nual reports  and  renewals  of  their  permits. 
Later  I received  a call  that  three  young  rac- 
coons were  to  be  picked  up  at  the  Buck  Hill 
Falls  resort.  Upon  arriving  there,  the  main- 
tenance superintendent  explained  that  the 
raccoons  had  been  removed  from  one  of 
the  old  buildings  scheduled  to  be  torn  down 
under  a renovation  project.  They  had 
moved  to  another  old  building  scheduled 
to  be  razed  later  in  the  summer.  The 
mother  raccoon  had  moved  them  back  to 
the  original  building.  The  crew  tried  to  keep 
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the  family  together  by  moving  them  one 
more  time.  Since  the  second  move,  the 
mother  raccoon  had  not  been  seen  and  the 
young  had  appeared  to  be  abandoned  for 
two  days.  I was  tempted  to  take  the  rac- 
coons back  to  the  building,  sensing  the 
mother  might  still  be  around,  but  decided 
not  to  chance  it.  I took  the  raccoons  home 
and  informed  my  three  sons  they  had  a 
nursing  project  for  awhile. 

June  73  — After  disposing  of  three  road- 
killed  deer,  I met  with  Deputy  Bill  Heil  to 
see  how  the  raccoons  and  deer  he  was  tak- 
ing care  of  were  coming  along.  Everything 
was  in  fine  shape  and  progressing  well 
toward  the  animals’  release.  Bill  related  that 
earlier  in  the  day  he  had  a report  of  a road- 
killed  bear  cub  with  ear  tags  on  Interstate 
80.  He  had  checked  the  area  well,  but 
could  not  find  it. 

June  75— Deputy  Bob  Westbrook  and  I 
investigated  a report  of  bear  damage  to 
beehives  near  Marshalls  Creek.  The  bee- 
keeper reported  that  the  evening  before  he 
had  discovered  a bear  inside  his  bee  yard 
and  had  shot  and  killed  it  after  it  knocked 
over  two  hives.  The  beekeeper  has  had  a 
history  of  damages  over  the  years,  and  had 
erected  an  electric  fence  around  the  yard. 
Knowing  the  electric  fence  is  99  percent 
effective  in  keeping  bruins  away  from  the 
hives,  I asked  how  the  bear  got  inside  the 
fence.  The  beekeeper  sheepishly  admitted 
he  did  not  have  the  electric  current  on  dur- 
ing daylight  hours.  The  120-pound  bruin 
had  not  really  damaged  the  hives  except 
by  knocking  them  over  when  he  met  his 
demise,  so  there  was  no  damage  claim  to 
file— only  a bear  kill  report. 

June  76— Most  of  the  day  was  spent  on 
permit  renewals  and  paperwork.  I ended 
the  day  disposing  of  two  roadkilled  deer  on 
Interstate  80. 

June  77— In  the  morning  I met  with  a 
landowner  near  Saylorsburg  relative  to 
deer  damage.  He  was  trying  to  establish 
a 14-acre  vineyard  of  grapes  on  one  part 
of  his  farm.  Deer  had  been  damaging  the 
new  plants  extensively  and  he  needed  sug- 
gestions for  relief.  The  farm  is  located  in 
an  area  with  an  extremely  high  concen- 
tration of  deer.  The  farm  is  posted  and  75 
percent  of  the  surrounding  properties  are 
not  open  to  public  hunting,  compounding 
the  deer  damage  problem.  Deer-proof  fenc- 


ing and  controlling  the  herd  are  his  best 
solutions  to  the  problem.  I left  him  the 
necessary  forms  to  join  our  Safety  Zone 
program  and  open  the  land  to  public  hunt- 
ing. I also  gave  him  information  regarding 
the  fence. 

June  20  — After  returning  phone  calls 
which  accumulated  over  the  weekend, 
ranging  from  beaver  damage  at  Emerald 
Lakes  in  the  north  end  of  the  county  to 
birds  falling  out  of  the  nest  to  ferret  posses- 
sion permits,  I met  with  a beekeeper  and 
discussed  bear-proof  fencing  for  his  bee 
yard.  He’d  had  bear  damage  in  the  past  but 
refused  to  fence  his  hives.  The  situation  in- 
dicates the  bruins  are  too  much  to  contend 
with  several  times  a year,  and  the  fencing 
will  work.  Later,  I checked  with  Magistrate 
Glenn  Borger  on  the  many  time  payment 
cases  we  have  in  his  office. 

June  27— Most  of  the  day  I worked  on  my 
Time  and  Activity  Report  and  permit  renew- 
als. There  were  several  phone  calls,  of 
course.  Two  were  about  nuisance  bears 
and  beaver  damage  in  Pocono  Township. 

I finally  got  out  of  the  office  in  late  after- 
noon and  disposed  of  a highway-killed  deer 
on  Interstate  80. 

June  22  — After  disposing  of  two  road- 
killed  deer  near  Blakeslee  and  Effort,  I 
patrolled  the  Farm-Game  project  in  the 
west  end  of  the  county.  It  was  the  first  I had 
been  in  the  area  for  awhile.  Everything 
seemed  relatively  quiet  from  the  wildlife 
standpoint. 

June  24  — In  the  morning  Deputy  Don 
Schell  and  I met  with  Charlie  Strouphar, 
waterfowl  management  assistant  from  our 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
his  crew,  and  two  conservation  officers 
from  the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  We  met  at  the  Terra  Greens 
golf  course  near  East  Stroudsburg.  We 
were  going  to  live  trap  Canada  geese 
which  had  been  causing  a problem  on  the 
golf  course.  The  geese  were  flightless  at 
this  time  of  year.  Charlie  and  his  crew  put 
up  a pen  with  wire  near  a pond  where  the 
geese  were  located.  The  geese  were 
walked  into  the  temporary  pen  area,  then 
crated  for  shipping  to  Georgia.  We  trapped 
35  on  the  first  try.  Afterward,  we  headed  to 
Camp  William  Penn  near  Marshalls  Creek 
to  trap  some  nuisance  geese  from  the 
swimming  area  on  their  lake.  There  had 
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been  a flock  of  21,  but  today  only  7 were 
on  the  beach.  Working  on  a tight  time 
schedule,  Charlie  decided  to  capture  those 
and  get  the  others  some  other  time. 

By  noon  we  had  the  geese  crated  and 
loaded  on  the  trucks,  and  Charlie  and  his 
crew  were  headed  back  to  Middle  Creek. 
Deputy  Schell  and  I then  drove  to  Saylors- 


burg  to  meet  Deputies  Bob  Westbrook  and 
Bill  Heil.  We  had  470  pheasants  from  the 
Loyalsock  Game  Farm  to  release.  Most  of 
the  birds  (430)  were  breeder  hens  no 
longer  needed  at  the  game  farm.  We  split 
the  birds  up,  half  being  stocked  on  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
area  along  the  Delaware  River,  and  the  re- 
mainder distributed  throughout  the  Farm- 
Game  project.  We  hoped  some  of  the  hens 
would  nest  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

June  27— Returned  the  truck  we  used  for 
the  pheasant  stocking  to  our  Game  Lands 
building  in  Tobyhanna.  The  remainder  of 
the  day  I was  in  the  office  working  on  ad- 
ministrative duties. 

June  29— Received  information  on  the 
location  of  a “tame”  deer  in  the  Snydersville 
area.  It’s  one  we  have  checked  on  several 
times  over  the  last  few  months.  I located 
the  deer  in  an  area  where  we  can  tranquil- 
ize  and  capture  it  when  I have  the  proper 
equipment  and  something  to  transport  it  in. 
I contacted  DGP  Rob  Buss  in  Pike  County 
and  he  agreed  to  give  me  a hand  with 
drugs  and  equipment  he  uses  in  capturing 
bears.  He  can’t  do  it  until  July  1,  which  is 
two  days  away.  I hope  the  deer  will  still  be 
at  its  current  location  by  then. 

June  30  — After  returning  phone  calls  on 
nuisance  bear  in  the  Scotrun  area,  coyotes 
chasing  deer  near  Sciota  and  a peacock 
loose  near  a development  in  Blakslee,  I 
investigated  a beaver  complaint  near  Bush- 
kill.  The  beaver  had  dammed  a small 
stream  under  a bridge  on  a township  road. 
The  water  was  up  to  within  a couple  of  feet 
of  the  roadway  and  some  local  residents 
were  concerned  that  with  heavy  rains  the 
road  would  be  flooded  and  not  passable. 
After  checking  the  situation,  I decided  to 
ask  the  township  road  crew  to  dig  the  dam 
out  with  a back  hoe.  That  might  discourage 
the  beavers  and  make  them  move  on.  If 
not,  we  will  have  to  trap  them  out. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 


Ear/y  and  privident  fear  is  the  mother  of  safety. 


— Edmund  Burke 
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Part  I 

66^AUTI0N  is  always  necessary. 

While  looking  for  spiders  one 
needs  to  move  with  his  eyes  thrown 
well  in  advance,  and  to  be  careful  to 
disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  bushes 
and  surrounding  shrubbery.” 

The  Reverend  Henry  C.  McCook 
wrote  those  instructions  in  his  book 
American  Spiders  and  Their  Spinning- 
work,  three  volumes  published  between 
1889  and  1894.  McCook  was  not  trying 
to  avoid  spiders.  He  offered  further  ad- 
vice: “One  should  take  such  a position 
toward  the  sun  as  to  enable  the  light  to 
fall  upon  the  webs  . . . Frequently  the 
head  should  be  turned  to  one  side  and 
lowered  towards  the  ground  in  order  to 
catch  the  sheen  of  the  spinningwork 
hanging  in  secluded  places.” 

McCook  was  an  arachnologist,  a stu- 
dent of  class  Arachnidae  — which,  in 
addition  to  spiders,  includes  chiggers, 
ticks,  and  scorpions.  A spider  is  not  an 
insect.  Where  an  insect  has  six  legs  and 
a body  divided  into  three  parts,  a spider 
has  eight  legs  and  a two-part  body, 
the  head  being  jammed  back  into  the 
thorax  (called,  therefore,  a cephalo- 
thorax)  instead  of  standing  off  as  a 
separate  structure. 

In  profile,  the  basic  spider  resembles 
a Star  Wars’  galactic  cruiser.  Its  abdo- 
men, bulbous,  looms  behind  the  lower, 
flatter  cephalothorax.  The  abdomen 
may  be  drab,  or  ringed  and  dotted  with 
colors;  rounded,  or  flaring  into  spikes. 
From  the  cephalothorax  sprout  the 
eight  legs,  smooth  or  hairy,  four  to  a 
side.  Spiders  have  faces  and  the  faces 
have  eyes,  commonly  eight  of  them,  ar- 
rayed in  rows  like  redundant  headlights 
across  the  broad  mask  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax. 

Spiders  range  in  size  from  ones  the 
diameter  of  a pinhead  to  tarantulas 
with  three-inch  bodies  and  legs  that 
would  cover  a pie  plate.  The  hunting 
spiders,  which  include  the  tarantula, 
stalk  their  prey  like  wolves.  Another 
tribe,  the  crab  spiders,  lurks  in  flowers, 
waiting.  There  are  jumping  spiders, 
water  spiders,  fisher  spiders,  funnel- 
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web  spiders,  spiders  that  live  in  bur- 
rows with  hinged  trapdoors,  spiders 
that  sling  bolas  of  silk,  spiders  inhabit- 
ing cellars,  caves,  deserts,  fields,  forests, 
swamps,  riverbanks,  and  the  summits 
of  alps. 

The  best-known  spiders— and  the 
ones  McCook  concentrated  on  — are 
those  that  spin  webs.  Again,  there  are 
many  types.  Tangled-web  weavers 
throw  together  great  masses  of  silk, 
often  in  the  corners  of  ceilings;  the 
crisscrossed,  haphazard  threads,  sullied 
with  dust  and  dirt,  are  cobwebs.  Sheet- 
web  weavers  prepare  webs  as  flat  as 
bedsheets,  and  erect  above  them  aerial 
lines  to  tumble  flying  insects  onto  the 
silk.  Orb  weavers  engineer  vertical, 
symmetrical  webs  — perfect  and  glisten- 
ing with  dew,  or  studded  with  shrouds 
of  prey  — that  are  the  most  complicated 
and  beautiful  of  all. 

McCook  would  capture  spiders  and 
release  them  in  the  ivy  and  shrubs  sur- 
rounding his  home,  the  Manse  of  the 
Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
Chestnut  and  37th  streets  in  Philadel- 
phia. Here  he  spent  uncounted  hours 
chronicling  their  activities,  sketching 
them,  w'atching  them  weave  the  webs 
around  which  their  lives  revolve. 

Spiders  weave  with  silk,  a protein 
produced  in  liquid  form  in  the  abdo- 
men. Anatomists  have  identified  seven 
types  of  silk  glands,  of  which  all  spiders 
possess  at  least  three  and  many  have 
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five.  The  silk  issues  from  tiny  tubes 
called  spinnerets,  grouped  in  a little 
rosette  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  The 
spinnerets  wave  like  fingers.  Combin- 
ing the  silk  from  different  ones  lets  the 
spider  spin  threads  that  are  thick  or 
thin,  broad  or  narrow,  sticky  or  dry. 

Anton  Leeuwenhoek,  the  pioneering 
Dutch  microscopist,  observed  in  the 
late  seventeenth  century  that  18,000  of 
the  finest  spider  threads  equaled  the 


thickness  of  a hair  of  his  beard.  The 
heaviest  web  cordage,  at  1 /5000th  of  an 
inch,  does  not  approach  the  coarseness, 
l/250th  of  an  inch,  of  human  head  hair. 
Spider  silk  is  strong.  It  supports  the 
weight  and  movements  of  its  maker, 
resists  the  struggles  of  prey,  sustains  the 
weight  of  dew,  stands  up  to  wind  and 
summer  showers.  Its  tensile  strength  far 
exceeds  that  of  steel. 

Whenever  a spider  moves  about,  it 
plays  out  a dragline  of  silk,  tacking  it 
down  every  few  inches.  Wrote  Dr. 
Hulse,  an  early  American  naturalist: 
“Spiders  will  often  fasten  their  threads 
in  several  places  to  the  things  they  creep 
up:  the  manner  is  by  beating  their  bums 
or  tails  against  them.  The  line  will  ex- 
press this  way:  • • • • 

•”  The  long  strands  of  silk  found 

waving  in  the  woods,  or  hooked  to  the 
walls  of  our  houses  — spider  calling 
cards  — are  discarded  draglines. 

To  spin  her  web,  an  orb  weaver  shin- 
nies to  a high  twig,  securing  herself  as 
she  ascends.  On  top,  the  spider,  who 
presumably  has  been  keeping  track  of 
the  breeze,  lets  out  a light  strand  of  silk. 
This  bridge  line  is  lofted  to  an  oppos- 
ing twig.  It  sticks.  The  spider  crosses 
over  and  strengthens  the  span  with 
additional  threads. 

Next  she  adds  a series  of  thick,  strong 
foundation  lines  around  the  perimeter 
of  the  space  outlined  by  the  two  twigs. 
These  lines,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bridge  line,  form  an  irregular  polygon 
that  frames  the  future  spinning  area. 

Back  to  Bridge  Line 

The  spider  returns  to  the  bridge  line. 
She  crosses  partway  and  drops  a line 
straight  down  to  the  bottom  foundation 
line.  She  descends  halfway  down  the 
dropped  line  and  attaches  another  line 
at  its  center.  This  new  cord  is  taken  to 
a foundation  line  across  the  spinning 
area  and  pulled  tight,  stretching  the 
dropped  line  toward  that  side  and 
creating  three  radial  lines.  The  spider 
spins  more  of  these  spokes,  extending 
each  from  the  hub  to  an  outside  foun- 
dation line.  When  finished  with  the 
spokes,  she  turns  to  the  spiral. 
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Starting  from  the  hub,  the  spider 
creeps  in  a widening  circle,  laying 
down  silk  — a temporary,  non-stick  type 
that  braces  the  spokes  in  place.  At  the 
rim,  she  turns  and  brings  new  spinner- 
ets to  bear.  Using  the  non-stick  brace  as 
a scaffold,  she  walks  the  spiral  in  re- 
verse, depositing  a trail  of  sticky  silk. 
The  adhesive  thread  is  dotted  with  vis- 
cid beads,  which  form  when  the  spider, 
pulling  out  the  thread  with  her  legs,  lets 
go  of  it  with  a snap.  As  she  proceeds, 
she  cuts  away  the  non-stick  silk.  When 
she  reaches  the  center,  her  web  is 
complete. 

Rebuild  Daily 

The  process  takes  half  an  hour  or  so. 
Many  orb  weavers  rebuild  their  webs 
daily,  at  dawn  or  at  sunset,  dismantling 
and  eating  the  sticky  spiral  and  then 
replacing  it. 

Web  patterns  are  instinctive.  Raise  a 
spider  by  herself  in  a terrarium,  and  she 
will  spin  the  species  design.  Neverthe- 
less, nuances  creep  in.  North  Carolina 
pharmacologist  Peter  Witt,  using  clus- 
ter analysis  — a computer  technique 
that  recognizes  structural  features  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  brain  rec- 
ognizes a face  — has  shown  that  an  indi- 
vidual spider’s  web  more  closely  re- 
sembles its  parents’  webs  than  those  of 
others  in  the  species. 

In  general,  only  the  female  spins  an 
elaborate  web.  The  male  builds  a 
flimsy  one,  small  and  not  too  effective 
at  catching  insects;  he  has  better  luck 
when  he  occupies  a web  abandoned  by 
a female.  For  the  female  orb  weaver, 
the  web  is  life  itself:  food  basket,  shel- 
ter, a place  to  mate  and  to  rear  young, 
an  extension  of  the  senses. 

Some  spiders  hide  in  a silken  tent 
near  the  web,  keeping  tabs  on  the  trap 
with  a long  signal  cord.  Others  occupy 
the  web  itself.  To  avoid  getting  caught, 
they  keep  to  the  spokes  and  tiptoe  on 
the  ends  of  hooked  claws.  Some  spi- 
ders are  coated  with  an  oil  that  resists 
sticking. 

The  waiting  spider  sits  motionless  at 
the  hub,  legs  resting  on  the  spokes. 
When  an  insect  happens  in,  she  feels  the 


ripple.  She  plucks  at  the  spokes,  finds 
the  zone  supporting  new  weight,  and 
dashes  there.  She  gives  the  prey  a bite 
and  lassoes  it  with  a loop  of  silk,  or  vice 
versa.  Then  she  retires  and  waits  for  her 
victim  to  quiet.  If  the  insect  keeps  strug- 
gling, the  spider  may  bite  it  again  or 
wrap  it  more  securely.  The  garden 
spider,  a large  black-and-orange  vari- 
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ety  common  in  fields  and  yards,  preys 
largely  on  grasshoppers  in  late  summer 
and  early  fall.  When  the  spider  snares 
a hopper,  she  immediately  fastens  a 
broad  band  of  silk  to  its  body  and  gives 
it  several  swift  kicks.  The  insect  turns 
like  a pig  on  a spit  and  is  quickly 
swathed. 

A spider’s  fangs  are  borne  on  the  ends 
of  chelicerae,  twin  appendages  below 
the  eyes  and  above  the  mouth.  The 
fangs,  hollow,  deliver  a squirt  of  venom 
that  paralyzes  or  kills.  The  spider  em- 
braces her  prey  and  gives  it  a vast  hug, 
crushing  its  innards.  Onto  its  mangled 
body  she  drools  powerful  digestive 
juices.  Her  mouth  connects  to  a stom- 
ach that  works  like  a vacuum  pump;  as 
the  victim’s  tissues  dissolve,  the  spider 
sucks  them  dry.  Finished,  she  throws 
the  husk  away. 

Spiders  have  hydraulic  legs  — muscles 
flex  them  at  their  six  joints,  but  it  is 
blood  pressure  that  forces  them  to  ex- 
pand again,  straightening  them  out  the 
same  way  that  blowing  into  a crumpled 
bread  bag  restores  its  original  shape. 
The  blood,  which  is  transparent,  flows 
through  open  passages  instead  of  closed 
tubes,  such  as  those  in  the  human  body. 
A spider’s  skin  is  tough  and  hard  to 
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puncture,  but  a bad  tear  in  it  can  send 
the  blood  pressure  plummeting.  Should 
it  fall  too  low,  the  legs  will  draw  up, 
useless,  under  the  spider’s  body.  (Dead 
spiders  almost  always  rest  upon  buck- 
led legs.)  If  a spider  gets  cut  on  the  leg 
and  is  bleeding  badly,  it  can  stanch 
the  flow  by  yanking  the  appendage  off 
at  a speeial  breaking  point.  To  gain 
enough  resistance,  it  may  have  to  spin 
some  threads  around  the  limb  and  an- 
chor them  to  a fixed  object. 

Not  Foolhardy 

Although  tough,  spiders  are  not  fool- 
hardy. If  a cicada  or  a big  grasshopper 
waltzes  into  its  web,  a small  orb  weaver 
will  cut  the  potential  feast  free.  It 
doesn’t  want  to  hurt  itself  or  have  its 
web  made  a shambles.  When  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  a spider  can  handle 
a creature  many  times  its  size  and 
weight.  The  Reverend  McCook  re- 
ported exhaustively  on  heroic  captures. 
McCook  had  friends  tell  him  of  a hum- 
mingbird and  a “kingster”  (probably  a 
kinglet)  snared  and  wrapped  by  garden 
spiders.  A Mr.  Spring  observed  a 
%-inch  spider,  weighing  14  grains, 
grab  a fish  3V4  inches  long  and  66 
grains,  bite  it  into  submission,  and  drag 
it  up  a 45-degree  streambank.  From 
Lebanon,  Kentucky,  came  reports  of  a 
pea-size  spider  that  snared,  killed,  and 
hoisted  four  inches  into  its  web  a 
D/2-inch  mouse.  The  Honorable  David 
E.  Evans  of  Batavia,  New  York,  found 
in  his  wine  cellar  a striped  snake,  nine 
inches  long,  suspended  by  the  tail  from 
a web  between  two  shelves.  The  snake’s 
mouth  was  bound  shut  by  threads,  and 
“several  large  spiders  were  upon  him, 
sucking  his  juices.”  McCook  supposed 
the  spider  to  be  Tegenaria  medicinalis, 
a species  of  tubeweaver,  and  calculated 


that  its  web  could  have  supported  the 
weight  of  four  such  snakes.  Modern 
observations  have  generally  backed  up 
these  and  scores  of  similar  claims. 

Occasionally  a spider  will  run  into 
more  trouble  than  even  eight  legs  can 
handle,  as  when  an  ambush  bug  blun- 
ders into  the  net.  The  spider  rushes  the 
bug,  as  it  would  any  fly,  moth,  or  mos- 
quito. It  pounces,  prepares  to  bite,  and 
stops  as  if  slapped.  The  bug  has  bitten 
the  spider.  In  fact,  it  has  injected  its 
own  venom  into  the  spider’s  legs.  The 
spider  drops  the  bug  and  retreats,  and 
then  a curious  thing  happens;  It  sheds 
the  leg  before  the  venom  can  spread. 
Two  entomologists  from  Cornell  re- 
cently witnessed  this  behavior  in  the 
field.  Curious,  they  flipped  43  ambush 
bugs  into  43  spider  webs.  Thirty-six 
bugs  were  killed  and  eaten,  but  seven 
managed  to  turn  and  bite.  Six  out  of 
seven  bitten  spiders  cast  off  their  legs 
and  survived;  the  seventh  didn’t,  and 
died. 

The  scientists  shanghaied  a crew  of 
spiders  and  retreated  to  the  lab.  They 
found  that  a spider  whose  leg  is  perfor- 
ated with  a steel  pin  does  not  shed  the 
limb,  or  autotomize.  A spider  injected 
with  venom  (or  venom  components) 
does  autotomize,  while  a spider  injected 
with  a saline  solution  does  not.  The  sci- 
entists concluded  that  the  venom  itself 
causes  the  spider  to  shed  its  leg. 

Three  of  the  four  venom  components 
that  prompt  spiders  to  shed  also  cause 
pain  in  humans.  Does  this  mean  that 
spiders,  too,  feel  pain?  The  scientists  say 
yes.  They  wonder  if  other  so-called 
lower  animals  do,  as  well.  Nobody 
guessed  it  before. 

(This  is  the  first  part  of  a 
two-part  article) 


This  Is  Progress? 

Eifty  million  acres  of  the  world’s  tropical  forests  — an  area  about  the  size  of 
Great  Britain  — are  destroyed  each  year  as  forests  are  cleared  for  cattle  pastures, 
timber  and  human  settlements. 
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The  recurve  bow  . . . 


Bent  But  Not  Broken 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


SEVEN  YEARS  ago  it  was  noted 
here  that  40  percent  of  the  deer  shot 
by  archers  in  the  1976-77  seasons  were 
taken  with  the  compound  bow.  Only  six 
years  later,  in  the  1982  seasons,  suc- 
cess ratio  for  the  compound  when  com- 
pared to  other  bows  had  increased  to 
74  percent. 

The  surprising  fact  revealed  by  these 
figures  is  not  how  much  the  percentage 
jumped  over  those  short  years,  but  how 
little  it  increased  — even  though  the  rise 
seems  impressive.  We  say  this  because 
sales  of  compounds  have  gobbled  up 
about  95  percent  of  the  bow  market  in 
recent  years,  according  to  my  informa- 
tion. 

Statistics 

By  the  time  this  appears,  comparable 
statistics  will  be  available  for  the  most 
recent  (1983)  seasons,  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  them.  Despite  all 
the  hoopla  about  the  takeover  by  the 
compound,  there  is  concrete  evidence 
that  the  old  recurve  is  still  being  car- 
ried by  about  one  in  four  of  the  suc- 
cessful deer  hunters  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  translates  into  more  whitetails 
than  many  states  report  harvested  by  all 
bows.  For  example,  the  previous  com- 
pound kill  leaves  26  percent  for  recurves 
and  longbows  — which  tallies  to  1,868 
animals.  Even  the  nonresident  per- 
centages are  comparable,  77  percent  for 
compounds  and  23  percent  for  other 
bows. 

Although  there  is  no  breakdown  be- 
tween longbows  and  recurves,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  by  far  the  number  of 
“other”  bows  are  recurves.  To  prove 
that  these  comparisons  don’t  add  up  to 
a one-season  phenomenon,  those  of  the 
prior  seasons  are  similar. 


RECURVES  accounted  for  most  of  the  deer 
taken  in  Pennsylvania  before  the  advent  of 
the  compound. 


These  figures  may  be  difficult  for 
hunters  as  well  as  merchants  of  archery 
tackle  and  equipment  to  accept.  Visual 
evidence  and  sales  make  it  appear  there 
are  many  more  compounds  than  the 
roughly  three  out  of  four  indicated  by 
harvest  figures.  But  note  that  the  ratios 
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IN  PHOTO  TAKEN  three  years  ago,  two  out  of  six  archers  continue  to  hunt  with  recurve 
bows,  despite  efficiency  of  compound  style. 


expressed  here  are  for  successful  bow 
hunters,  and  again  the  word  successful 
is  emphasized. 

If  the  success  ratios  are  applied  to  the 
total  of  283,670  licensed  bow  hunters 
in  the  last  period  for  which  figures  are 
now  available,  we  come  up  with  73,754 
hunters  carrying  other  bows  and 
209,916  with  compounds.  There  is  a 
suspicion  here  that  there  may  be  a wide 
discrepancy  between  numbers  in- 
dicated by  success  ratios  and  the  actual 
number  hunting  with  other  than  the 
compound  bow. 

There  is  no  way  to  confirm  this  suspi- 
cion. But  even  the  fact  that  the  old 
bows  account  for  about  one  in  four  deer 
harvested  is  a story  in  itself.  Why? 
Why,  when  it  can  easily  be  proved  that 
the  compound  is  a much  more  efficient 
arm,  do  so  many  still  rely  on  a bow  that 
is  as  inefficient,  by  comparison,  as  the 
longbow  is  when  stacked  up  against  the 
recurve? 

To  find  some  answers  requires  a com- 
bination of  pure  speculation  and  per- 
sonal experience. 

For  a starter,  we  must  consider  that 
the  overall  success  ratio  of  bow  hunters 
as  reported  in  this  state  for  the  seasons 
considered  is  about  par  for  other  years. 


2.56  percent.  Despite  the  improved  effi- 
cacy, by  comparison,  of  the  enormously 
popular  compound  bow,  no  more  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  deer  are  being 
killed  percentagewise  than  when  there 
was  no  compound  bow.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that,  to  a large  extent,  the  same 
hunters  continue  their  successful  ways 
regardless  of  what  bows  they  shoot. 

A lot  are  still  shooting  recurves.  And 
to  a lesser  extent,  longbows.  Of  course, 
just  to  maintain  the  success  ratio,  quite 
a number  must  take  their  first  deer  each 
year,  since  the  total  number  of  archers 
continues  to  increase  annually.  Un- 
doubtedly included  are  young  hunters 
who  acquired  recurves  from  fathers  or 
brothers  who  moved  on  to  the  com- 
pound. Or,  because  of  their  limited 
finances,  they  buy  secondhand  recurves 
or  even  new  ones,  simply  because  of 
price. 

Most  archers  who  acquire  longbows 
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THE  RECURVE  BOW  came  on  strong  after  World  War  II.  By  the  1960s,  as  shown  here,  prac- 
tically all  bow  hunters  were  using  them. 


do  so  out  of  choice.  These  are  primar- 
ily purists  who  refuse  to  accept  the  new- 
fangled contraptions  which  depart 
from  the  original  challenge  of  a well- 
drawn  stick  and  string.  To  them,  the 
longbow  epitomizes  the  beauty  and 
romance  of  all  archery.  Still  others, 
disenchanted  by  radical  departures 
from  the  ancient  bow,  return  to  the 
sticks  for  the  special  challenge  they  pre- 
sent. Few  secondhand  longbows  are 
offered  for  sale.  Those  who  own  them 
are  unlikely  to  let  them  go  for  mere 
money,  married  to  the  concept  as  well 
as  the  many  times  uncertain  grain  from 
the  trees  of  their  origin. 

And  because  these  bows  of  ancient 
design  demand  the  utmost  skill  from 
their  owners,  they  are  carried  primar- 
ily by  keen  hunters.  In  the  hands  of  a 
good  archer-hunter,  they  are  still  as 
adequate  as  they  have  been  for  thou- 
sands of  years. 

There  is  more  than  esthetics  behind 
the  success  of  those  who  hunt  with  con- 
ventional bows.  The  simple  mechanics 
of  proper  draw  and  release  are  sub- 
stantially more  critical.  First,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  develop  muscles  un- 
used to  drawing  and  holding  40  pounds 
and  upward  in  an  unnatural  position. 
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This  means  many  hours  of  practice  to 
simply  acquire  the  strength  for  the  task. 
Coordination  of  mind  and  muscle, 
when  both  are  under  heavy  tension, 
must  transfer  to  a mechanism  that  is 
constantly  trying  to  escape  control  with 
equal  and  direct  resistance. 

Muscle  Power 

It  is  much  easier  to  shoot  a com- 
pound bow  after  being  introduced  to 
archery  through  a conventional  bow 
than  vice  versa.  In  both,  the  power  is 
cocked  into  the  string  by  muscle  alone. 
But  the  compound  permits  the  archer 
to  rest  up  to  half  or  more  of  the  draw 
weight  while  he  takes  aim.  His  muscu- 
lar involvement  at  that  point  is  always 
considerably  less  than  the  total  needed 
to  get  to  full  draw.  The  conventional 
bow  requires  continuously  increasing 
strength  and  the  ability  to  hold  it  right 
to  the  instant  of  release.  The  archer  is 
fully  involved  in  the  shot  at  the  critical 
moment,  whereas  the  compound  bow 
has  delayed  input  after  release. 

The  case  for  muscular  mechanics  in 
all  this  might  seem  moot  to  anyone  who 
hasn’t  shot  the  several  types  of  bows 
utilized  by  modern  bow  hunters.  After 
all,  it  is  the  archer  who  stores  the  poten- 
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THE  Wing  takedown  recurve  is  still  popular 
with  some  hunters,  although  the  Presenta- 
tion il  shown  here  is  over  15  years  old. 


tial  power  in  any  bow  by  muscle  action 
alone.  But  how  it  is  stored  and  how  it 
is  released  are  elements  which  provide 
the  differences  in  efficiency. 

In  both  the  longbow  and  the  recurve, 
resistance  to  string  pressure  is  grad- 
ual until  full  draw  is  attained.  The  ar- 
cher is  constantly  aware  of  this  increase, 
and  he  is  exerting  maximum  back  pres- 
sure at  release.  Ability  to  coordinate  a 
smooth  release  of  all  this  power  with  a 
hold  on  target  sums  up  the  challenge. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  compound 
bow,  none  of  us  knew  any  different.  It 
was  enough.  And,  apparently,  it  is  still 
enough  for  a considerable  percentage  of 
bow  hunters. 

Among  the  finest  archers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  elsewhere  are  those  who 
shoot  under  rules  of  F.I.T.A.  (Federa- 


tion Internationale  De  Tir  A L’arc) 
which  do  not  permit  the  compound 
bow  in  competition.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed that  many  of  those  who  hunt 
with  the  recurve  come  from  the  ranks 
of  this  international  organization  which 
now  has  a state  organization,  F.I.T.A. 
Archers  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  first  full 
year  of  its  existence,  1982,  176  of  300 
state  National  Archery  Association 
members  joined.  While  this  is  a drop  in 
the  bucket  of  archers  hunting  with  the 
recurve,  it  is  representative  of  those 
most  dedicated  to  preserving  archery  in 
its  ancient  tradition.  It  also  provides  a 
nucleus  for  those  wishing  to  attain 
Olympic  status. 

Statistically,  we  must  accept  the  deer 
harvest  figures  since  they  are  taken 
directly  from  reports  mailed  to  the 
Game  Commission.  Even  though  it  is 
known  that  not  all  successful  hunters  do 
indeed  mail  in  the  legally  required 
report,  percentages  between  com- 
pounds and  “others”  would  likely  dif- 
fer little  if  all  complied  with  this  re- 
quisite. But  combine  this  with  the  sus- 
picion here  that  fewer  are  hunting  with 
recurves  and  longbows  than  success  fig- 
ures seem  to  indicate,  and  more  ques- 
tions than  answers  are  engendered. 

Personal  experience  sheds  some  light 
on  the  subject. 

Longbow  Discarded 

Although  I killed  the  only  deer  at 
which  I shot  with  a longbow,  I quickly 
discarded  this  homemade  stick  when 
recurves  became  available.  There  was 
a succession  of  these,  most  of  which  I 
still  have  in  my  arsenal.  As  bows 
became  better,  my  success  ratio  im- 
proved. Never  impressive  on  the  target 
line,  I did  manage  to  collect  a number 
of  whitetails,  mule  deer,  an  Hawaiian 
ram,  a black  bear,  and  a considerable 
assortment  of  small  game  species. 

Despite  a genuine  abhorrence  of  the 
first  compounds,  I got  into  them  so  that 
I could  report  about  them  here  with 
some  authenticity.  Even  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a single  sight  pin  in  deference 
to  a slide  from  20/20  eyesight,  my  hunt- 
ing scores  did  not  improve.  In  fact,  I 
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went  back  to  the  recurve  for  small  game 
hunting. 

In  retrospect,  several  facets  of  hunt- 
ing with  the  flat-limbed,  smooth  shoot- 
ing, full  recurve  stand  out.  I could  draw 
down  on  a target  with  one  movement 
and  release  without  hesitation.  Part  of 
this  stemmed  from  many  years  of  in- 
stinctive practice.  Arrow  rests  common 
to  the  old  hunting  bows  were  more  for- 
giving of  error.  These  slower  bows  per- 
mitted a closer  relationship  between  the 
arrow  and  line  of  sight  at  close  dis- 
tances. And  I did  try  to  get  closer  to  the 
game. 

For  all  of  us,  prior  to  the  compound 
bow  accuracy  was  considerably  less 
than  with  this  more  sophisticated 
modern  arm.  But  it  was  good  enough 
to  keep  the  arrows  well  within  the  kill 
zone.  It  was  necessary  to  make  up  in 
woodsmanship  and  stealth  what  our 
bows  lacked  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Perhaps  those  who  are  providing  the 
surprising  kill  figures  for  the  old  but  im- 


proved longbows  and  recur\  es  have  had 
somewhat  similar  experiences.  Many 
are  undoubtedly  the  still  fairly  young 
who  have  accumulated  enough  years  on 
the  hunting  trail  to  put  it  all  together 
at  the  right  time. 

One  advantage  of  the  recurve  is  in 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  held  for  reduced 
power,  if  preferred,  for  sometimes  close 
and/or  fast  shots  at  frogs,  rabbits,  carp, 
etc.  Stony  stream  bottom  or  backdrop 
for  these  targets  may  mean  broken  ar- 
rows or  bent  heads  at  full  bow  power. 
Such  close  shooting  may  permit  ac- 
curacy without  full  draw  — next  to 
impossible  with  a compound  bow. 

There  is  no  question  here  that  the 
flat-shooting  compounds  have  a con- 
siderable advantage  for  those  with  the 
expertise,  knowledge,  and  tempera- 
ment to  put  it  to  use.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  among  those  who  hunt  with 
the  traditional  bows  today  is  an  im- 
pressive number  with  romance  in  their 
souls  — and  venison  in  the  freezer. 
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Factory  Update— 1984 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  By  Helen  Lewis 


WINCHESTER  94AE  356  with  2V2X  Leopold 
Compact  is  a short,  handy,  powerful  woods 
outfit  that  will  make  many  lever  action  fans 
happy. 

WHEN  I SAT  down  at  my  testing 
shop  benchrest  and  rolled  down 
a new  target  on  the  100-yard  range,  I 
wondered  if  the  new  Winchester  XTR- 
AE  version  chambered  for  the  new  307 
Winchester  cartridge  would  show  an 
improvement  in  accuracy  over  the 
Model  94.  There’s  no  question  that  the 
old  Model  94  30-30  is  the  outfit  that 
“won  the  West”  and  holds  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  most  popular  deer  rifle 
ever  made,  but  it’s  never  been  noted  for 
accuracy. 

My  doubts  vanished  completely 
when  I fired  five  3-shot  groups  that 
stayed  under  2 inches.  Several  made  the 
lV2-inch  mark.  Not  only  had  a major 
improvement  been  made  in  the  ejection 
system  of  the  94  Winchester,  but  the 
new  version  performed  close  to  what  I 
consider  the  bolt  action  class. 

I gave  a detailed  rundown  of  the 
XTR  94  AE  Model  several  columns 
back,  but  I think  it’s  worth  mentioning 
several  important  features.  The  AE  ver- 


sion, which  means  “angle  eject,”  throws 
the  spent  cartridge  off  to  the  right 
rather  than  upward.  This  permits  the 
scope  to  be  mounted  low  on  top  of  the 
action.  The  old  Model  94  had  top  ejec- 
tion that  forced  the  scope  to  be  side- 
mounted.  When  the  Model  94  saw  the 
light  of  day  around  1895,  the  rifle  scope 
existed,  but  was  still  decades  from 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  hunt- 
ing scene. 

The  XTR-AE  has  a degree  of  ele- 
gance missing  in  the  older  94s,  and  it’s 
built  to  withstand  a lot  of  hard  use.  The 
receiver  is  forged  steel,  of  course,  with 
a 20-inch  chromium  molybdenum  bar- 
rel. Stock  and  forearm  are  of  American 
walnut.  U.S.  Repeating  Arms  Co.  stuck 
with  the  steel  barrel  bands  to  keep  the 
western-style  appearance  of  the  earlier 
94. 

The  new  outfit  will  be  chambered 
for  the  375,  307,  356  and  the  con- 
ventional 30-30.  Later  in  1984,  the 
Model  94  XTR-AE  will  be  offered  in 
the  new  7 x 30  Waters  cartridge.  This 
version  offers  all  the  features  of  tradi- 
tional lever  action  carbines,  but  has  a 
24-inch  barrel.  The  7 x 30  Waters  car- 
tridge was  designed  by  noted  gunwriter 
Ken  Waters.  It  offers  higher  muzzle 
velocity  and  thus  flatter  trajectory  than 
the  30-30  cartridge.  At  the  moment,  1 
don’t  have  any  ballistics  for  the  new 
cartridge,  but  it  certainly  must  be  a 
hotter  creation.  With  the  30-30,  307, 
356  and  375  chamberings,  the  rate  of 
twist  is  1 turn  in  12  inches,  but  with 
Water’s  new  creation,  it’s  1 in  9V2 
inches.  That  should  help  in  the  accu- 
racy column. 

The  new  AE  version  is  covering  all 
bases.  Two  new  16-inch  barrel  versions 
are  now  being  introduced,  the  Wran- 
gler II  and  Trapper.  The  Wrangler  is 
compact,  lightweight  and  ideal  for 
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hunting  in  thick  brush.  Weighing  only 
6 Vs  pounds  and  just  33%  inches  long, 
it  is  a superb  saddle  or  brush  rifle.  The 
Wrangler  II  is  chambered  for  the  classic 
38-55  Winchester  caliber,  an  excellent 
choice  for  deer  in  heavy  brush  under 
150  yards.  I might  add  that  this  car- 
tridge dates  far  back  into  the  1880s 
when  it  was  called  the  38-55  Ballard. 
Since  this  cartridge  is  not  a familiar 
sight  on  store  shelves  nowadays,  it 
would  be  wise  to  keep  a good  supply  on 
hand. 

The  obvious  feature  of  the  Wrangler 
is  its  hoop-type  finger  lever  which  fits 
larger  hands  and  makes  for  easier 
handling  and  levering.  The  receiver  is 
roll-engraved  with  Western  scenes. 

The  Model  94  Trapper  is  only  33V4 
inches  overall,  has  a 16  inch  barrel,  and 
comes  only  in  the  30-30  chambering.  It 
also  features  a case-colored  receiver. 
The  Trapper  could  easily  fit  well  with 
the  hunter  who  likes  the  back  country 
where  brush  is  thick  and  shots  very 
short. 

U.S.  Repeating  Arms  Co.  has  also 
added  to  the  bolt  action  Model  70  fam- 
ily a lightweight  carbine  in  six  calibers 
-22-250  and  223  Remington,  243,  270 
and  308  Winchester,  and  30-06  Spring- 
field. 


MARLIN  ALSO  is  chambering  a lever  action 
for  the  356  Winchester  load.  Here,  it  wears 
a Weaver  K3  in  Ralph  Avery’s  new  Saddle- 
Proof  mount,  held  in  cleaning  rest  made  by 
John  Marvin,  Monroeville.  Right,  groups  shot 
with  this  outfit  at  100  yards,  center,  and  50 
yards. 


The  Model  70  Lightweight  Carbine 
is  being  made  with  either  the  standard 
action  or  a new  short  action.  It  carries 
a 20-ineh  barrel  in  the  short  action,  cut- 
ting the  weight  to  6 V4  pounds.  This  ver- 
sion is  chambered  for  the  222,  22-250, 
243  or  308.  The  standard  action  has  the 
270  and  30/06  chamberings.  Matching 
the  action  length  to  the  cartridge  used 
is  a wise  move;  it  results  in  better 
feeding  and  functioning.  The  short  ac- 
tion is  one-half  inch  shorter  than  the 
standard  version  and  eliminates  about 
V4  pound  of  weight. 

Compact  Rifle 

Some  old-timers  who  started  out 
with  the  Model  70  in  the  mid  ’30s  might 
recall  that  a 20-inch  barrel  was  avail- 
able about  that  time.  That  length  was 
dropped  from  produetion  in  the 
mid-1940s,  but  today’s  demand  for 
short  compaet  outfits  has  given  it  new 
life.  The  compact  rifle  is  meant 
primarily  for  heavy  brush,  but  as  I 
grow  older  this  type  of  configuration 
appeals  to  me,  as  I’m  sure  it  will  to 
thousands  of  other  hunters. 

I feel  the  new  Model  70  carbine  will 
be  an  all-around  outfit.  Both  short  and 
standard  action  versions  have  an  anti- 
bind bolt  design  and  thermoplastic  re- 
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ceiver  bedding  in  the  stock.  Other 
features  include  the  Winchester  three- 
position  safety,  contoured  rubber  recoil 
pad,  chromium  molybdenum  barrel, 
stainless  steel  magazine  follower, 
hinged  floorplate,  sling  swivel  studs, 
and  jeweled  bolt  finish.  The  receiver  is 
drilled  and  tapped  for  scope  mounting. 
The  stock  is  American  walnut  with 
satin  finish  and  16-line-per-inch  cut 
checkering. 

Lightweight  1300 

Winchester  is  taking  the  lightweight 
philosophy  into  the  shotgun  line,  too, 
with  a new  Featherweight  version  of 
the  Winchester  Model  1300  slide  action. 
It  has  been  restyled  and  has  a 22-inch 
barrel  for  upland  shooting  and  small 
quick  game.  At  6%  pounds  in  12-gauge 
and  6 1/4  in  20,  both  models  are  light 
carrying,  easy  swinging  and  extremely 
fast.  Chambered  for  3 inch  shells,  each 
has  a capacity  of  five  rounds  (in  Penn- 
sylvania, a pump  or  autoloading  shot- 
gun must  be  plugged  for  a three-shell 
limit),  and  handles  3-inch  Magnums 
and  2% -inch  Magnum  and  standard 
shotshells  interchangeably. 

The  bolt  is  a front-locking  rotating 
design,  and  these  are  twin  action  bars 
to  prevent  binding.  The  22-inch  venti- 
lated rib  barrel  is  hotformed  and 
adapted  for  the  Winchoke  system.  Win- 
choke  actually  gives  the  hunter  and 
shooter  several  guns  in  one,  as  six  dif- 
ferent tubes  are  available  for  the 
12-gauge  (extra  full,  full,  modified,  im- 
proved modified,  improved  cylinder, 
and  skeet),  and  three  (full,  modified, 
and  improved  cylinder)  for  the  20. 

Things  aren’t  standing  still  out  Rem- 
ington’s way,  either.  Long  known  for 
introducing  new  cartridges  and  stan- 
dardizing highly  efficient  wildcat  car- 
tridges, Remington  is  continuing  a 
policy  of  matching  old  favorite  car- 
tridges with  a modern  rifle  of  classic 
style.  This  year  Remington  has  an- 
nounced a limited  production  of  its 
Model  700  Classic  rifle  in  the  250  Sav- 
age chambering— a cartridge  many 
old-timers  will  remember  as  the  250- 
3000. 


To  step  back  a couple  of  years,  this 
latest  series  of  attractive  matchups 
began  in  1981  with  a limited  run  of  the 
Model  700  Classic  in  7mm  Mauser 
chambering.  These  rifles  were  immedi- 
ately snapped  up.  Next  came  a similar 
run  of  the  Model  700  Classic  in  257 
Roberts  and,  last  year,  in  the  300 
H & H Magnum. 

The  limited  run  of  the  M700  in  the 
250  Savage  follows  the  standard  estab- 
lished for  previous  runs  — chambering 
a state-of-the-art  action  for  an  older 
cartridge  with  nostalgic  overtones  that, 
nevertheless,  still  meets  modern  per- 
formance standards. 

Having  this  combination  available 
provides  hunters  and  shooters  with  a 
dual  opportunity.  They  can  simply  fill 
gaps  in  their  collections  with  this  fine 
old  cartridge,  and  any  Model  700  Cus- 
tom in  a limited  edition  has  instant 
semi-collector  status.  Also,  they  can 
take  the  old  250  cartridge  afield  once 
again  in  a rifle  with  an  outstanding 
reputation  for  performance  and 
accuracy. 

A new  Remington  shotgun  this  year 
is  the  870  Special  Field,  a slide  action 
follow-up  to  last  year’s  MllOO  Special 
Field.  As  with  the  autoloader,  this 
pump  gun  has  a 21-inch  vent-rib  bar- 
rel and  a straight-grip  stock.  It  weighs 
6%  pounds  in  12-gauge,  a pound  less 
in  20.  Roth  gauges  have  3-inch  cham- 
bers, and  the  three  conventional  chokes 
are  offered. 

Discretionary  Items 

Its  no  secret  that  economic  conditions 
and  inflation  during  the  past  few  years 
have  made  it  difficult  for  many  hunters 
and  shooters  to  purchase  desired  but 
somewhat  discretionary  items,  and 
hunting  guns  certainly  fall  into  this 
category. 

One  answer  to  this  problem  is  Rem- 
ington’s new  “Sportsman”  series.  At 
present  it  consists  of  one  shotgun  and 
three  centerfire  rifles.  These  four  new 
models  reduce  the  ultimate  cost  to  the 
consumer  by  the  elimination  of  some 
frills  and  essentially  esthetic  features, 
with  no  loss  at  all  of  the  basic  design 
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SHORT  action  M70  Carbine,  top, 
is  new  from  U.S.  Repeating  Arms  Co., 
doubtless  will  be  popular  with 
many  hunters  who  want  a compact, 
powerful  rifle.  Their  M1300  Feather- 
weight slide  action  is  available 
in  both  12-  and  20-gauges,  with 
Winchoke. 


REMINGTON’S  new  Sportsman  series 
includes  the  M78  bolt  action, 
top,  and  the  Sportsman  12  pump 
gun,  above.  These  are  plain,  mechan- 
ically equal  versions  of  long-popular 
Remington  models.  The  M700 
Classic,  center,  is  offered  in  a limited 
edition  run  of  250-3000  Savage 

caliber. 
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quality,  strength  and  high  performance 
levels  that  shooters  have  come  to  expect 
from  Remington. 

The  new  Sportsman  78  bolt  action 
rifle  is  built  on  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  proven  actions  in  firearms  his- 
tory, the  Remington  Model  700. 


MODEL  SEVEN  Remington  7mm-08,  here 
with  Weatherby’s  new  1.7-5x  Supreme  scope 
in  Redfield  mount,  is  an  outstanding  light- 
weight outfit  for  deer,  black  bear  and  similar 
size  game. 

Simplification  in  this  new  bolt  action 
rifle  will  be  found  in  its  appearance,  not 
in  its  performance. 

The  78  is  fitted  with  a walnut-toned 
hardwood  stock  with  no  checkering. 
Chambered  for  the  versatile  and 
popular  270  Winchester  and  30-06  car- 
tridges, it  is  the  long  action  version,  of 
course,  with  a blind  magazine.  Barrels 
are  22  inches  long. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  78, 
Remington  discontinued  the  Model 
788,  a plain  but  efficient  bolt  action 
which  was  liked  by  many.  They  also 
dropped  the  22-caliber  bolt  action  rifles 
made  on  the  788’s  production  line,  the 
8mm  Remington  Magnum  chambering 
in  the  M700,  and  the  Model  3200  o/u 
shotgun. 

Remington  is  also  introducing  the 


Sportsman  74  autos  (semi-automatic 
rifles  are  illegal  for  hunting  in  Penn- 
sylvania) and  the  Sportsman  76  pump. 
These  two  lower  priced  repeating  rifles 
are  based  on  the  existing  actions  of  the 
Model  7400  autoloading  and  Model 
7600  pump  action  rifles.  Basic  differ- 
ences exist  only  in  the  uncheckered 
American  hardwood  stocks,  finish,  and 
simplified  rear  sights.  Both  rifles  come 
with  22-inch  barrels  chambered  for  the 
30-06.  Again,  frills  have  been  reduced 
but  not  performance. 

In  the  shotgun  line,  the  Sportsman  12 
pump  should  fill  the  bill  for  the  hunter 
who  is  looking  for  an  efficient,  depend- 
able working  tool  at  a reasonable  price. 
The  new  outfit  has  a walnut-toned 
hardwood  stock  decorated  with  pressed 
checkering.  Stock  dimensions  are  stan- 
dard. It  will  be  supplied  with  28-inch 
modified  and  30-inch  full  choke  barrels, 
each  with  3-inch  chamber. 

Apparently,  the  Model  Seven  Rem- 
ington, introduced  last  year,  has  caught 
the  fancy  of  many  gun  buffs.  It  filled 
an  empty  slot  in  the  marketplace  for  a 
truly  lightweight,  fast  handling  and 
highly  portable  rifle.  I feel  the  Model 
Seven  incorporates  design  features  from 
previous  Remington  models,  but  the 
factory  news  release  claims  the  new 
Seven  was  designed  from  scratch  to  be 
exactly  what  it  is,  with  no  compromise. 
It  is  not  a short-barreled  version  of  an 
earlier  rifle,  nor  an  attempt  to  put  a 
heavyweight  on  a design  diet  to  some- 
how make  it  look  like  a lightweight. 

Consequently,  the  Remington  Model 
Seven  started  out  in  life  not  as  a con- 
version, but  on  the  drawing  board  as 
a brand  new  creation.  From  the 
moment  I began  range  tests  with  a 
Model  Seven  chambered  for  the  Rem- 
ington 7mm-08,  I liked  the  feel  of  the 
new  outfit.  Apparently,  increasing 
numbers  of  hunters  have  rediscovered 
the  legitimate  role  of  a lightweight  but 
accurate  rifle  for  medium  size  big  game 
and  even  varmint  shooting.  Having 
made  this  discovery  in  the  varmint 
realm,  they  followed  with  a logical  re- 
quest, “why  not  chamber  the  Seven  for 
one  of  today’s  most  popular  varmint 
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cartridges,  the  223  Remington?” 

In  1984,  the  6 V4 -pound  Model  Seven 
will  be  chambered  in  the  223  in  addi- 
tion to  its  originally  announced  cham- 
berings  for  the  222,  243,  6mm,  7mm-08 
and  308  Winchester.  The  Model  Seven 
will  keep  its  18 V2 -inch  barrel. 

Other  than  the  Model  Seven,  I 
haven’t  range  tested  any  of  Remington’s 
new  entries,  so  the  data  came  pretty 
much  from  factory  news  releases.  For 
personal  comment.  I’ll  just  have  to  wait 
until  test  guns  are  available.  But  at  the 
moment,  my  only  regret  is  that  the 
Sportsman  12  isn’t  being  offered  w’ith 
a 26-inch  barrel  bored  improved  cylin- 
der. That  day  might  still  come. 

Marlin  has  just  come  out  with  their 
new  Marlin  Model  336ER  (Extra- 
Range)  chambered  for  the  powerful  307 
and  356  Winchester  cartridges.  The 
Extra-Range  model  joins  the  popular 
line  of  Marlin  lever  action  centerfires, 
which  includes  Models  336C,  336T, 
1894,  1894C,  375,  1895S  and  444S. 

The  Extra-Range  has  Marlin’s  classic 
lever  action  styling  and  quality.  Its  ac- 
tion is  machined  from  six  solid  steel 
heat-treated  forgings.  It  features  a solid 
top  receiver  with  true  side  ejection, 
allowing  low,  centered  scope  mounting. 
A hammer  spur  is  included  to  aid  in 
cocking  the  rifle  when  a low  scope 
mount  is  used.  It  also  has  quick 
detachable  sling  swivels,  leather  carry- 
ing strap  and  a rubber  butt  pad.  The 
pistol  grip  stock  is  made  from  Ameri- 
ean  black  walnut. 

“Go”  at  Marlin 

Marlin  had  announced  this  new  ver- 
sion for  the  two  Winchester  calibers 
early  in  1983,  but  apparently  had  some 
reservation  about  production.  Happily, 
everything  is  “go”  on  the  new  outfits, 
and  I have  just  received  a test  rifle 
chambered  for  the  356  Winchester.  I 
mounted  a Weaver  K3,  but  time  only 
permitted  a half-dozen  3-shot  groups 
with  the  Winchester  200-grain  Power 
Point.  Light  conditions  were  poor  for 
a low-powered  scope,  but  I managed 
to  stay  around  the  2-inch  mark  at  100 
yards.  That  isn’t  bad  for  a light  out-of- 
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the-box  lever  action  hunting  rifle. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  new 
lever  action  is  a crossbolt  safety  which 
serves  as  a hammer  block  when  the 
hammer  is  in  the  half-cock  position. 
The  hammer  must  be  pulled  to  full  cock 
before  the  rifle  can  be  fired.  When  the 
hunter  decides  to  shoot,  the  safety  is 
pushed  from  right  to  left  and  the  rifle 
is  ready  to  fire.  In  the  event  the  shot 
isn’t  taken,  the  safety  is  moved  from  left 
to  right  before  lowering  the  hammer  to 
the  half-cock  position.  Unfortunately, 
the  safety  is  designed  for  righthanded 
operation  only  and  cannot  be  converted 
for  lefthand  use. 

Ralph  Avery  of  Orchard  Park,  New 
York,  is  making  what  he  calls  the  “Sad- 
dle Proof”  scope  mount.  The  shield- 
tube  design  takes  me  back  to  the  old 
Stith  Streamline  mount  of  the  mid-’30s 
and  early  post- World  War  II  years.  It 
is  designed  only  for  scopes  that  have 
straight  one-inch  objectives.  The  front 
of  the  scope  slides  deep  into  a tube  that 
anchors  with  a dovetail  into  the  rear 
sight  slot  on  the  barrel.  When  the  tube 
base  is  centered  over  the  bore,  it  is 
locked  tight  with  a hefty  screw.  The 
rear  clamp  is  a heavy  duty  type  that  at- 
taches via  factory  screw  holes  in  the 
recei\er. 

The  scope  can  be  moved  back  or  for- 
ward to  obtain  correct  eye  relief.  The 
rear  clamp  is  then  tightened  in  a con- 
ventional manner  and  two  alien  screw’s 
in  a projection  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  base  squeeze  the  tube  around  the 
scope.  It’s  really  simple  to  mount  and 
needs  no  special  drilling  on  the  Marlin 
336.  It’s  a super  strong  mount  and  offers 
a lot  of  protection  for  the  scope. 

These  are  just  a few  new'  items  com- 
ing up  in  1984.  Future  columns  w'ill 
carry  more  on  what  the  factories  are 
turning  out. 
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In  an  attempt  to  revitalize  Michigan’s 
declining  pheasant  population,  that  state’s 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
negotiated  an  agreement  to  receive  200 
wild  trapped  ring-necked  pheasants  from 
Sichuan  Province  in  Central  China.  The 
pheasants,  the  first  to  be  received  from 
Mainland  China  in  nearly  100  years,  will  be 
held  as  breeding  stock;  the  first  releases 
of  their  offspring  are  tentatively  scheduled 
for  the  spring  of  1985. 


Since  1969,  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion has  been  issuing  an  annual  Environ- 
mental Quality  Index  which  reports  on 
annual  natural  resource  trends.  These  re- 
ports, published  in  National  Wildlife,  are 
based  on  news  reports,  scientific  studies, 
and  opinions  of  qualified  experts.  The  1984 
Index,  however,  is  an  analysis  of  these 
trends  for  the  past  15-year  period.  Accord- 
ing to  this  year’s  report,  our  natural  re- 
sources have  either  worsened  or  remained 
the  same— nothing  has  improved.  Wildlife, 
soil  and  living  space  have  all  worsened; 
while  air,  water  minerals  and  forests  have 
remained  the  same. 


The  National  Audubon  Society  has  paid 
a $4500  reward  for  information  which  led 
to  the  conviction  of  a grizzly  bear  poacher, 
and  a $1000  reward  for  information  that 
resulted  in  convictions  for  the  killing  of  a 
Selkirk  Mountain  caribou— an  endangered 
species  and  the  rarest  large  mammal  in  the 
lower  48  states.  The  grizzly  bear  poacher 
was  fined  $1500,  ordered  to  provide  150 
days  of  community  service,  and  prohibited 
from  hunting  and  fishing  anywhere  for 
three  years.  Fines  of  $1600  and  $1000  were 
levied  against  the  two  caribou  poachers. 


To  reverse  a declining  sex  ratio  in  the 
moose  population  on  one  of  their  manage- 
ment zones,  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  permitted  the  harvest  of  only 
bull  moose  with  antler  spreads  of  at  least 
36  inches,  or  with  three  brow  tines  per 
antler.  This  regulation  and  four  successive 
mild  winters  caused  the  sex  ratio  to  change 
from  15  bulls  per  100  cows  in  1979  to  24 
bulls  per  100  cows  in  1983.  These  also 
caused  the  moose  population  to  annually 
increase  three  to  five  percent  during  the 
four  years.  The  regulation  did  focus  hunt- 
ing pressure  on  older  bulls  which  are 
important  to  a healthy  moose  herd,  so  man- 
agers are  now  developing  a strategy  to 
bring  the  bull  age  structure  to  more  natural 
proportions. 

Information  provided  by  concerned  citi- 
zens led  to  the  arrests  of  two  men  in  Wyo- 
ming for  illegally  killing  42  deer.  The  men 
were  charged  with  42  separate  counts  of 
wanton  destruction  of  a big  game  animal, 
a first  degree  misdemeanor  carrying  a fine 
of  up  to  $2000  and  a 12-month  jail  sentence 
for  each  count. 


The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission’s  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund 
went  over  the  $2  million  mark  this  past  Feb- 
ruary, and  it’s  projected  to  reach  $3  million 
in  September.  The  fund  is  supported  by  the 
sale  of  lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses; 
lifetime  subscriptions  to  their  monthly 
magazine  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  and 
direct  contributions.  The  interest  from  this 
fund  is  used  to  support  wildlife  conserva- 
tion programs  in  the  state. 

Bird  feeders,  a supply  of  bird  seed, 
and  related  information  including  color 
posters  to  aid  in  identifying  winter  birds, 
were  distributed  to  75  nursing  homes 
and  convalescent  centers  throughout 
West  Virginia.  These  materials  were  pro- 
vided through  the  state’s  income  tax 
checkoff  program  to  brighten  the  winter 
days  for  the  residents  of  these  facilities. 

As  reported  by  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  257  bald  eagles  fledged  from 
nests  on  national  forests  in  the  Lake  States 
in  1983,  the  highest  annual  total  in  the  past 
21  year.  The  number  of  ospreys  fledged 
was  only  207,  however,  down  from  229  in 
1982  and  the  record  262  produced  in  1980. 
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Birds  of  Pennstjlvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian 
Wakeley,  includes  the  most  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  the 
kinds  of  birds  eommonly  found  in  the  state, 
arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
eolor  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  eharts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
eovers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 


Make  eheek  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 
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If  you  ever  .see  a hawk  but  don't  know  what  kind  it  is.  go  with 
the  odds  and  call  it  a red  tail.  Red-tailed  hawks  are  probably  the 
most  commonly  .seen  bird  of  prey  in  Pennsylvania.  They  may  be 
found  throughout  the  state  the  year  round,  and  are  often  seen  soar- 
ing above  open  fields  in  search  of  their  primary  prey,  small  mam- 
mals. An  adult  red  tail  may  be  quickly  identified  by  the  character- 
istic red  tail  and  the  distinctive  belly  band.  Up  to  25  inches  in 
length  and  with  nearly  a 5-foot  wingspan,  they  may  also  be  identi- 
fied by  their  relatively  large  size. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Making  Sense  of  Deer  Managemen  t 

“T’ve  been  hunting  this  same  area  for  thirty  years  and  I’ve  never  seen  so  few 
A deer.”  “There  are  no  deer  left!”  “Close  the  antlerless  deer  season  for  a couple 
of  years  and  give  the  herd  a chance  to  build  back  up.” 

Despite  the  fact  reported  deer  harvests  have  been  averaging  around  135,000 
for  the  past  decade,  and  that  20  of  the  21  highest  annual  buck  harvests  on  record 
have  occurred  in  the  last  20  years,  cries  of  “too  few  deer”  are  being  heard  among 
the  ranks  of  deer  hunters. 

There  are  plenty  of  deer  in  Pennsylvania.  Continuing  record-level  harvests 
attest  to  that.  And  it’s  short  sighted  to  think  anything  would  be  done  to  jeopar- 
dize this  valuable  natural  resource. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  perceives  these  cries  of  dismay,  not  as 
an  indication  something  is  wrong  with  the  deer  management  program,  but  that 
something  is  wrong  with  how  our  deer  management  program  is  perceived  by 
many  hunters.  Therefore,  months  ago,  this  agency  made  a commitment  to  de- 
velop a program  to  explain  the  hows  and  whys  of  deer  management  to  every- 
body with  an  honest  interest  in  learning  how  deer  are  managed  in  Pennsylvania. 

Since  that  time  new  means  of  presenting  this  information  have  been  devel- 
oped, refined  and  polished;  and  indications  from  where  this  program  has  already 
been  given  point  to  resounding  success.  Deer  management  can  and  is  being 
explained. 

In  ensuing  months.  Game  Commission  officers  will  be  presenting  this  pro- 
gram at  every  opportunity,  from  sportsmen’s  club  meetings  to  high  school  science 
classes. 

Those  attending  these  sessions  will  see  the  management  procedure  demon- 
strated — with  their  home  county  as  an  example  — in  a step-by-step  fashion.  Begin- 
ning with  how  a population  goal  is  determined  for  each  county  management 
unit,  attendees  will  learn  how  deer  harvest  report  cards  provide  reporting  rates; 
how  data  collected  by  trained  teams  provide  age  and  sex  ratios;  how  the  actual 
number  of  deer  taken  from  each  county  is  calculated;  how  the  next  year’s  pre- 
season deer  population  is  projected;  and  finally,  how  the  antlerless  deer  license 
allocations  are  made  to  achieve  county  management  unit  goals.  Even  the  im- 
pact of  unregulated  archery  and  muzzleloader  seasons  becomes  apparent  during 
this  program. 

There  always  has  and  always  will  be  cries  of  “too  few  deer.” 

Neither  this  new  program  nor  any  other  approach  will  ever 
totally  eliminate  these  claims.  But  the  Game  Commission 
is  making  a concerted  effort  to  provide  those  people  who 
want  to  learn  the  mechanics  of  managing  our  deer  herd  with  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

There’s  nothing  to  hide.  Deer  management  figures  make 
sense.  And  now  a new  means  of  introducing  all  types  of 
audiences  to  deer  numbers  has  been  developed  and  has  received 
the  Commission’s  wholehearted  support. 

If  you  don’t  think  deer  management  is  working  attend  a 
deer  management  session,  then  voice  your  concerns,  ask  your 
questions,  and  then,  if  you  still  have  them,  raise  your 
criticisms.— Bob  Mitchell 


WAR  BABY  DOUBLES 

By  Joe  Parry 


’M  A GREAT  believer  in  the  old 
profound  adage,  “War  babies  had  it 
tough  in  the  post-Avar  times.”  Even 
though  I did  make  it  up.  I’m  speaking 
of  that  vintage  of  American  born,  say, 
between  1942  and  ’46,  of  which  I hap- 
pen to  be  one.  Vintage  ’42,  as  a matter 
of  record. 

Personally,  I suffered  greatly  because 
of  all  the  activity  that  went  by  the  name 
of  WWII.  A victim  of  shotgun  “wound.” 
Not  to  my  person,  mind  you,  but  to  my 
emotional  stability.  Those  were  rugged 
days,  and  kind  of  what  you  might  call 
lean.  Look  what  the  war  did  to  Lucky 
Strike  green.  . . . 

But  then  we  all  have  our  crosses  to 
bear,  so  to  speak,  and  many  had  more 
than  their  fair  share  in  those  times.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  had  just 
a little  bit  more  than  my  share.  For  ex- 
ample, Pap  (my  father)  climbed  a war- 
bound  ship’s  gangplank  when  I was  a 
mere  9 months  old  and  headed  for  the 
European  Theater.  That,  for  those  too 
young  to  remember,  wasn’t  a movie 
house.  And  being  just  9 months  old,  I 
couldn’t  even  wave  goodbye  to  Pap.  Im- 
agine how  frustrating  that  must  have 
been,  and  indeed  it  took  its  toll.  Espe- 
cially after  what  he  brought  back  in  the 
way  of  German  souvenirs.  One  item  in 
particular,  a German  shotgun  choked 
full  and  full.  Barrels  as  long  as  broom 
handles,  and  in  essence,  my  “cross.” 

Back  then,  in  the  post-war  era,  our 
homes  smelled  of  fresh-baked  biscuits. 
Half  & Half  tobacco  smoldering  in  a 
father’s  pipe,  simmering  beef-laden 
homemade  vegetable  soup,  the  Old 
Spice  after-shave  which  most  dads 
wore,  a smidgen  of  dog  smell  neatly 
tucked  behind  the  sofa,  and,  come  fall, 
the  wonderful  aroma  of  pippins  baking 
under  a blanket  of  cinnamon.  And  last 
but  certainly  not  least,  the  delicious 
odor  of  Hoppe’s  Number  9 filled  the  en- 
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tire  abode.  A perfect  blending  for  any 
home. 

It’s  nice,  every  so  often,  to  summon 
up  those  golden  memories.  It  kind  of 
eases  the  tensions  of  today’s  hustle- 
bustle  world  of  technology  nestled  — 
not  so  cozily  — in  asphalt.  It’s  nice  to 
sprawl  back  with  the  old  size  9’s  off  the 
floor  and  recall  some  of  those  times  — 
like  when  I got  my  first  bottle  of 
Hoppe’s.  It  wasn’t  but  a few  moments 
after  I was  weened.  And  at  about  the 
same  time,  Pap  gave  me  an  old  Barlow 
without  blades. 

Gun  Fondling 

Also  in  the  autumn  months.  Pap 
would  busy  himself  with  gun-fondling 
— cleaning  his  shotguns  and  rifles  for 
the  upcoming  seasons.  I’d  just  kind  of 
hang  around  and  get  underfoot.  Pap 
would  sometimes  stop  suddenly  in  mid- 
stride and  I’d  run  into  him.  I was  in  a 
fog  of  fantasy,  making  believe  I was 
going  to  accompany  him  to  the  frosty 
amber  fields  across  the  road  from  our 
home  outside  of  Greensburg,  which  is 
now,  sadly,  a par  3 golf  course,  thanks 
to  the  whims  of  folks  who’d  rather  beat 
up  a little  white  sphere  than  enjoy  the 
best  pheasant  hunting  in  the  county. 
The  swamp  was  a longtail  sanctuary  in 
those  days.  And  three  years  later  I’d  be 
right  alongside  Pap,  knocking  down 
ringnecks,  but  for  those  first  few  years 
I would  go  through  a training  period. 
This  began  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  9. 

During  the  training  years,  I went 
along  with  Pap,  his  father,  and  my 
uncle  on  Mother’s  side.  Buck  Budd.  I 
carried  what  I felt  then  was  a devastat- 
ing weapon,  even  unloaded  — a Daisy 
“Red  Ryder”  air  rifle  with  a strand  of 
rawhide  attached  to  a side-ring  for  only 
Red  knows  what.  That’s  how  I got  the 
feel  of  toting  a gun  through  the  fields 
and  woodlots,  and  how  I was  taught 
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MOM  carried  a very  big  key  pinnea  to  ner 
apron  by  the  world’s  largest  safety  pin.  It 
was  the  key  to  what  she  referred  to  as,  “The 
Sweet  Box,”  a wooden  item  housed  in  our 
pantry. 

where  — or  more  precisely,  where  not 
— to  point  the  muzzle.  Also,  I could 
swing  (never  shooting  of  course)  on  a 
few  birds  and  rabbits  from  time  to 
time,  to  learn  lead. 

One  morning  while  out  with  the 
three  of  them.  Pap  said,  “Next  year, 
Joey,  you’ll  be  carrying  that  German 
shotgun  I brought  home  from  the  war.” 

Had  I known  then  what  I was  in  for. 
I’d  have  run  away  from  home.  Even 
though  I thought  this  would  be  the 
coming  of  knowledge  (using  a real  gun 
that  is),  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  the 
threshold  of  emotional  stress  — a subject 
which  in  those  days  doctors  knew  little 
about. 

Carrying  the  others’  game  for  those 
first  few  seasons  gave  me  some  under- 
standing of  the  term  “war  baby.”  I 
think  it  meant  that  those  of  us  born  dur- 
ing that  time  span  would  be  destined 
to  fight  for  any  advancement  we  ex- 
pected to  make.  At  least  that’s  how  it 
seemed  when  I was  a sprout. 

I vividly  recall  that  two  things  were 
hard  to  come  by  in  the  early  ’50s,  for 


a kid  anyway.  One  was  money,  the 
other  was  praise  from  adults.  For  ex- 
ample, if  I had  dropped  a charging 
rhino  with  my  Model  94  Daisy,  Pap 
may  have  just  casually  said  something 
like,  “Nice  shot,  Joey.”  That,  if  any- 
thing, would  have  been  the  extent  of  it. 
Never  to  be  mentioned  again.  But,  my 
“hurrah”  in  the  fields  was  in  the  wind, 
and  had  I known  it  then,  I might  have 
been  a tad  more  unwavering  in  my 
ways. 

I may  have  (repeat  may)  protested  a 
little  about  having  to  clean  everyone’s 
shotguns  after  a day  of  hunting.  I may 
have  complained  about  chipping  the 
dried  mud  from  Pap’s  boots,  and  of 
having  to  carry  all  the  men’s  game 
around  in  my  jacket  all  day.  The  one 
in  which  Mother  sewed  a pouch  for  just 
that  purpose.  I looked  as  though  I was 
being  held  in  a half-nelson  by  an  im- 
aginary wrestler  when  I went  hunting 
with  those  three.  I could  have,  very 
easily,  been  permanently  injured  from 
carrying  30-plus  pounds  of  extra  shells 
and  game  around  all  day.  Perhaps 
blinded  by  the  sun  from  being  bent  over 
backwards  most  of  the  time  by  excessive 
weight.  But  I did  it.  And  no  aftereffects 
have  shown  up  on  recent  x-rays. 

Nevertheless,  my  most  treasured 
memories  of  those  formative  years  as  a 
predator  were  of  Mother’s  cooking  and 
my  first  hunt  with  a real  gun.  The  Ger- 
man one,  choked  full  and  full. 

This  Is  The  Year 

One  Sunday,  a few  weeks  prior  to 
hunting  season.  Pap  turned  off  the 
radio  and  said,  “Well,  son,  this  is  the 
year  you’ll  hunt  with  the  men.  You’ll  be 
using  the  old  German  side-by-side.” 

I almost  couldn’t  handle  the  squad- 
ron of  butterflies  that  started  dog- 
fighting in  my  stomach,  and  truthfully 
it  isn’t  much  different  today,  as  the 
seasons  roll  around.  The  little  boy  still 
lives  in  most  of  us. 

He  went  upstairs,  brought  the  Ger- 
man double  down,  and  handed  it  to 
me.  I had  held  it  countless  times  before, 
but  all  of  my  wing  shooting  training 
came  from  Pap’s  Ithaca  and  Grand- 
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father’s  Fox  Sterlingworth.  We’d  go  out 
on  our  back  three  acres  and  Pap  would 
hand-fling  those  yellow-and-black  birds 
while  I broke  them  with  pretty  fair 
smoking  consistency  for  the  beginner 
that  I was.  Then  we’d  just  sit  and  talk 
of  lead  and  swing  and  follow-through 
shooting  methods  and  other  stuff.  But, 
as  I stoke  up  the  memory  fire,  I cannot 
remember  Pap  talking  much  about  the 
super-bird,  the  ruffed  grouse. 

What  I do  recall  is  that  there  were 
a goodly  number  of  those  buzz-bombs 
in  the  grape-tangled  hollows  around 
home,  and  once  Pap  said,  “I’ll  show  you 
how  to  smoke  grouse  when  you’re  a lit- 
tle older.  They’re  a tad  tough  for  the 
beginner,  and  frustrate  a veteran  now 
and  then  too.”  And  if  my  memory 
serves  me  accurately,  I can’t  think  of  a 
time  when  I carried  any  for  him.  For 
that  matter,  I believe,  without  a doubt, 
that  he  avoided  the  subject  of  grouse 
because  he  knew  the  old  German 
double  patterned  so  tightly  that  the 
man  carrying  it  posed  no  threat  to  the 
grouse  population.  More  about  that 
later.  . . . 

With  the  season  not  far  off,  the  air 
became  filled  by  the  sweetly  penetrat- 
ing fumes  of  Hoppe’s.  A smell  which  is 
enough  to  get  the  adrenaline  going 
strong  in  any  hunting  man’s  blood. 
And,  of  course.  Mother  was  in  the 
kitchen  creating  her  own  homey  odors. 

A perfect  “10”  (then  and  now),  she 
was  always  busy  preparing  homemade 
jams,  jellies,  and  bread.  She  melted 
paraffin  wax  for  the  lids  of  the  jelly  jars, 
and  was  always  making  a truckload  of 
creamy  peanut  butter  fudge.  And,  bless 
her  heart,  she’d  even  cook  up  the  fro- 
zen woodchuck  Pap  took  in  summer  — 
so  well  it  tasted  like  southern  fried 
chicken,  which  was  fine  because  we 
carried  it  in  our  hunting  lunches  when 
there  wasn’t  any  chicken. 

Mothers,  special  as  they  are  for  the 
most  part,  always  seem  to  have  a little 
mystery  about  them.  Mine  carried  a 
very  big  key  pinned  to  her  apron  by  the 
world’s  largest  safety  pin.  It  was  the  key 
to  what  she  referred  to  as,  “The  Sweet 
Box,”  a wooden  item  housed  in  our 


pantry  on  which  there  was  a lock  quite 
big  enough  to  secure  the  gates  of  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Not  that  she  was  stingy, 
but  because  Pap  would  go  through 
sweets  like  a hot  knife  through  whipped 
butter,  leaving  little  more  than  smell  in 
the  box.  Pap  could  — and  would  — eat 
enough  peanut  butter  fudge  at  one  sit- 
ting to  completely  rot  out  the  hull  of  the 
retired  Queen  Mary  oceanliner.  Thus, 
Mom  was  forced  to  ration  it  if  we  were 
to  have  any  left  for  lunches. 

Safari  Lunches 

Our  lunch  bags  would  have  made  a 
caterer  envious.  You’d  have  thought  we 
were  headed  for  Africa  on  a safari,  with 
those  lunches  she  packed  for  us,  when 
in  reality  we  were  only  ambling  across 
the  road  and  over  the  hill. 

One  evening  Pap  mentioned  he  was 
going  to  take  me  into  town  for  a new 
hunting  outfit  before  opening  day.  I 
protested,  for  sentimental  scoundrel 
that  I tend  to  be,  even  today,  I wanted 
to  wear  the  old  briar-beaten  pants  and 
jacket  he  wasn’t  using  any  longer.  And, 
admittedly,  I didn’t  want  to  appear  too 
“greenhorn”  to  any  hunters  we  might 
meet  in  the  field. 

“Those  things’ll  be  too  sloppy  on 
you,”  Pap  said.  “Why,  shoot,  the  pants 
are  a good  foot  or  better  longer  than 
your  legs.” 

“I  could  alter  them  a little  for  him, 
Frank,”  Mom  intervened. 

Nevertheless,  I wanted  things  just  as 
they  were,  and  insisted  that  she  leave 
the  pants  alone  and  just  pin  up  the 
sleeves  of  the  coat.  Using  a touch  of 
psychology,  I said,  “Mom,  you  have 
more  than  enough  to  do  around  here. 
I’ll  just  stuff  the  legs  of  the  pants  into 
my  galoshes.”  And  with  that  pretty 
much  settled,  I ran  upstairs  to  try  them 
on  over  my  Gene  Autry  pj’s. 

When  I came  back  downstairs,  I 
picked  up  the  old  German  double  and 
walked  into  the  den  with  the  gun  at 
port  arms,  at  which  time  Pap  broke 
into  a wave  of  hysterical  laughter  that 
would  have  made  Jackie  Gleason  sound 
like  Ginderella.  Even  when  Mother  ran 
upstairs,  I restrained  myself  from 
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laughing.  That  wasn’t  the  least  bit  easy, 
but  I knew  if  I laughed  at  myself.  I’d 
be  forced  to  get  a new  outfit  in  my  own 
size.  I let  it  out  later  after  I went  to  bed. 
So  much  so,  that  I had  to  turn  the 
pillow  over  to  its  dry  side. 

The  next  day.  Pap  and  I went  out 
back  to  have  a go  at  claybirds  with  the 
German  side-by.  He  was  flinging  them 
perfectly  and  I smoked  three  to  mere 
dust,  which  by  the  way  was  all  I hit  out 
of  about  fifty. 

The  Year  With  The  Gun 

Grandfather  called  the  day  before 
the  season  to  learn  of  our  plans,  and 
Pap  mentioned  we’d  be  hunting  with 
Buck  as  usual  and  reminded  Grand- 
father that  this  was  my  year  with  the 
gun.  The  German-choked  full  and  full, 
remember?  The  tubes  of  which  I'm  sure 
were  at  least  34  inches  long.  Adding  the 
stock  length  to  that  made  me  not  too 
much  longer  than  the  gun. 

Buck  pulled  into  the  drive  the  first 
day  looking  like  something  out  of  an 
Orvis  catalog.  After  the  customary 
greetings  and  the  pouring  of  coffee  that 
tasted  like  coffee  smells.  Buck  wan- 
dered into  the  den  to  sit  down  and  com- 
pare notes  with  Pap.  When  he  spied  the 
old  German  gun  on  the  sofa,  he  said, 
“Who  in  the  world  is  gonna  use  that 
beast?’’  I should  have  known  something 
then,  but  at  12  I was  naive.  Better  yet, 
purely  vulnerable  and  gullible. 

We  soon  left  for  the  swamp  across  the 
road.  Full  of  ringnecks,  we  should  each 
have  our  two-bird  limit  in  less  than  two 
hours  — all  four  of  us. 

Pap  told  me  to  load  just  the  right  bar- 
rel until  he  said  otherwise.  “It’ll  teach 
you  to  make  the  first  shot  a killing  one,” 
he  said.  What  he  neglected  to  tell  me 
was  that  the  old  German  gun  was 
bored  close.  To  say  it  had  a tight  pat- 
tern would  be  an  understatement.  It 
shot  like  a rifle  at  75  yards. 

I was  soon  to  learn  why  Buck  had 
snickered  when  he  saw  someone  was 
going  to  actually  take  the  German  gun 
into  the  field.  And  lest  I forget,  there 
was  another  thing  which  was  hard  to 
come  by  in  those  good  old  days:  for  a 


kid  to  get  serious  conversation  out  of 
those  making  up  the  world  of  adults. 
Nobody  ever  said  that  in  order  for  me 
to  hit  game  with  that  thing.  I’d  first 
have  to  let  it  get  into  the  neighboring 
county.  And  if  I expected  to  mark  down 
what  I did  hit.  I’d  need  a good  pair  of 
binoculars.  Possibly  an  out  of  state 
license  if  I planned  on  retrieving  my  kill 
when  we  hunted  near  the  state  line. 

By  10  that  morning.  I’d  already 
burned  nearly  a box  of  the  old  blue 
Peter’s  shells  Pap  gave  me  (remember 
the  ones  with  the  airborne  mallard  on 
the  box?)  without  doing  any  damage 
whatsoever  to  the  Pennsylvania  game 
population.  I’d  missed  enough  to  fill  a 
railroad  coal  car,  and  was  beginning  to 
think  the  number  6 on  the  box  signified 
the  year  in  which  the  shells  were  man- 
ufactured rather  than  shot  size.  The 
“hurrah”  would  be  an  afternoon  thing 
yet  to  come. 

We  talked  things  over  with  Buck  and 
Grandfather,  and  decided  to  split  up 
and  hit  the  squirrel  woods  behind 
Boadman’s  Lake  after  lunch.  It  wasn’t 
five  minutes  after  Pap  and  I sat  down 
under  an  ancient  oak  that  he  fell  asleep. 
His  last  words,  barely  audible,  said 
something  like,  “Bust  a few  and  we’ll 
head  for  home.”  Then  off  to  sleep  he 
went,  cutting  a good  cord  of  wood  per 
minute.  But  he  never  lost  the  pipe  that 
was  clenched  between  his  teeth  with  at 
least  a half  tin  of  tobacco  stuffed  in  it, 
and  I think  it  was  his  loud  snoring  that 
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brought  the  squirrels  to  moving  about 
in  the  treetops. 

I was  apprehensive,  to  say  the  least, 
when  I saw  my  first  squirrel  high  up  in 
a nearby  oak.  He  was  hunched  up  on 
the  uppermost  branch  sunning  himself, 
and  had  to  be  close  to  80  feet  high.  By 
now  I was  wondering  whether  I could 
hit  a broadside  bull  with  the  German 
double.  I tapped  Pap  on  the  shoulder 
to  ask  his  advice,  while  pointing  to  the 
big  bushytail.  “Take  him,  son,”  he  said, 
“put  the  bead  behind  his  head  and 
squeeze.”  To  make  a very  long  shot 
short,  I slapped  the  right  trigger  and 
down  came  my  first  piece  of  Pennsyl- 
vania game.  Pap  gave  me  a slight  tap 
on  the  thigh  and  fell  back  to  sleep. 
Praise  enough,  I thought. 

I took  three  more  squirrels  within  the 
next  forty-five  minutes  or  so,  and  Pap 
never  even  flinched  during  the  barrage. 
When  I woke  him  to  leave,  he  said 
(without  ever  acknowledging  my  har- 
vest), “Let’s  work  that  grove  of  pines 
just  beyond  the  wild  grape  tangles.  We 
may  roust  a bird  or  two  out  of  there  if 
we  take  it  slow  and  easy.” 

Pap  motioned  for  me  to  work  the 
thicket  straight-line,  using  his  shotgun 
to  point  out  the  directions  I could  safely 
shoot.  Straight  ahead  and  to  my  left.  It 
was  then,  after  entering  the  thicket, 
that  I stuck  in  the  second  shell.  I some- 
how felt  Pap  wouldn’t  mind,  and  also 
felt  this  clearing  coming  up  would  be 
a good  place  for  a ringneck  to  meet  his 
demise  since  I had  gained  a little  con- 
fidence with  shooting  four  squirrels  at 
strataspheric  heights,  not  to  mention 
that  they  were  20  yards  or  better  away 
from  my  stand. 

Just  as  I bent  over  to  exit  the  pine 
grove,  two  grouse  burst  out  of  the 
cover.  One  right  after  the  other.  Bang 
went  the  first  barrel,  then  bang  went 
the  second  (choked  full  and  full  remem- 
ber) . The  first  of  the  super  birds  went 
down  like  a water-filled  balloon,  while 
the  second  continued  out  of  sight  into 
the  brush  at  low  altitude.  One  outa  two 
ain’t  bad,  I thought. 

Just  about  then  Pap  bellowed,  “What 
in  blazes  was  that?” 


“Grouse,  Pap,  two  of  them  and  I hit 
one!” 

“Well,  keep  working  straight  ahead 
and  I’ll  meet  you  at  the  edge  of  the 
other  grove  of  pines!” 

I was  worried  about  that  second 
shot,  but  I moved  straight  ahead.  After 
a little  ways  I saw  what  a buck  had 
done  to  a sapling.  Bending  down  to  in- 
spect his  rub,  I saw,  stuck  in  some 
briars,  my  second  grouse.  Excited,  I still 
couldn’t  help  but  worry  about  what 
Pap  was  going  to  do  when  he  realized 
I had  two  number  6s  in  the  gun. 
Another  thing  I forgot  to  mention, 
which  was  also  hard  to  come  by  in  those 
good  old  days,  was  getting  away  with 
not  listening  to  one’s  parents.  Some 
form  of  punishment  was  inevitable. 

Right-Turning  Gottentail 

As  we  approached  the  creek  at  the 
end  of  the  swamp  and  near  our  road. 
Pap  took  a bursting  right-turning  cot- 
tontail. There  we  broke  our  guns, 
unloaded,  and  headed  across  Old  Air- 
port Road  to  our  front  yard  where  Buck 
and  Grandpap  were  waiting  for  our 
field  report. 

I took  the  four  squirrels  from  my  coat 
and  one  grouse.  Grandfather’s  eyes 
widened  as  he  smiled  and  said,  “Well, 
Joey,  you  did  right  fair  for  a newcomer 
to  this  game.  Grouse  are  tough  critters 
to  hit  for  any  man  and  I’m  real  proud 
of  you.” 

Pap  interrupted.  “G’mon,  Joey,  show 
them  the  rest  of  what  you  got.” 

“You  mean  you  already  know?”  I 
said. 

“I’m  your  father,  son.  It’s  my  job  to 
know  everything  about  you.  ‘Specially 
when  you’re  carrying  a shotgun.  Gome 
on,  now,  show  them  what  else  you  have ' 
in  that  coat.” 

I pulled  out  the  second  bird  and  laid 
it  on  the  ground  next  to  the  rest  of  my 
game,  proud  but  at  the  same  time  a lit- 
tle queasy  in  the  gut. 

“Now  look  at  that,  will  you,”  Pap 
said.  “A  boy  of  mine  using  a shotgun 
that  could  easily  blow  the  bull  out  of 
a big  bore  target  at  75  yards  took 
groubles  on  douse.  A gun  that  if 
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mounted  on  a German  Panzer  may 
have  won  the  war  for  them.  A gun  so 
long  and  clumsy  that  once  a man  gets 
to  swinging  it,  it’s  impossible  to  stop, 
let  alone  hit  anything  with  it.  Yessir, 
that  there  German  job  is  the  King  of 
Swing.  Imagine  marking  down  the  first 
bird  and  getting  a second  when  you’re 
swinging  like  a couple  of  revolving 
doors.  And  Joey  took  those  four  bushy- 
tails  from  so  high  up  in  the  oaks  that 
they  were  stiff  with  rigormirtus  before 
they  touched  down.  That  there  son  of 
mine  hit  ’em  so  high  up  he  would’ve 
had  time  to  lay  down  the  German,  put 
on  a fielder’s  mitt  and  catch  the  critters, 
and  if  he’s  standing  there  thinking  I’m 
about  to  chew  him  out  for  stuffing  two 
shells  into  that  beast  of  a shotgun,  he’s 
worrying  about  something  that’s  not 
going  to  happen.  He’s  earned  the  right 
to  carry  two  shells  in  the  gun  and  hunt 
with  the  men.” 

Always  Generous 

Like  I said,  praise  was  hard  to  come 
by  in  those  days.  But  as  I remember 
Pap  back  then,  he  always  was  a gener- 
ous man,  and  today  he’s  no  different. 
However,  when  he  tells  the  story  today, 
he  always  says,  “My  son  shot  doubles 
on  grouse  his  first  time  in  the  field.”  He 
was  excited  then,  and  that  was  some- 
thing that  shall  always  be  special  to  me. 
One  of  the  quieter  gifts  many  of  us  get 
from  the  sport  of  hunting. 

In  those  days,  kids  were  forced  by 
prevailing  conditions  to  mature  some- 
what early.  In  numerous  and  various 
ways.  Some  by  doing  a man’s  work. 


others  by  achieving  something  in  the 
hunting  fields  which  “only  a veteran 
could  achieve.”  In  Pap’s  eyes,  I had 
become  a man.  I had  endured  the  pain 
of  not  carrying  a gun  in  the  three  au- 
tumns prior  to  my  12th  birthday,  and 
had  carried  the  game  and  extra  shells 
so  the  men  could  hunt  comfortably. 
Then  took  care  of  the  equipment  and 
clothing  afterwards.  And,  as  I remem- 
ber it.  Pap  couldn’t  really  afford  to  free 
me  from  the  pain  of  using  the  German 
gun  which  shot  like  a varmint  rifle. 
Times  were  tough,  and  the  only  other 
smoothbore  we  had  in  the  family  was 
an  old  J.G.  Higgins  with  a terminal 
case  of  inverted  acne  which  Grand- 
father said,  “No  man  deserved.”  That 
Christmas  his  Fox  Sterlingworth  16 
gauge  double  was  under  the  tree  wear- 
ing a tag  with  my  name  on  it. 

So  even  though  money  was  indeed 
difficult  to  come  by  in  those  times.  I’d 
like  to  think  and  tend  to  feel  that  I was 
quite  rich  in  many  ways.  That  is,  for 
just  being  a war  baby  in  the  days  of 
knickers  and  one-pound  cookies. 

Today,  I have  a son  Justin  who  hap- 
pens to  be  9 years  old.  He’s  already  itch- 
ing to  walk  the  amber  fields  with  his 
“Pap.”  He  also  wants  to  carry  the  old 
German  double,  and  I’ll  no  doubt  let 
him  do  just  that.  Then  once  he  can  take 
game  consistently  with  that  rascal 
(choked  full  and  full,  remember)  I have 
a sweet-swinging  old  Fox  that’ll  make 
his  hunting  days  as  easy  as  it  will  be  for 
him  to  get  into  my  old  outsize  pants, 
which  he  already  has  hanging  in  his 
bedroom  closet. 


Where  They  Come  From 

Each  year,  almost  50  percent  of  all  North  American  ducklings  are  born  in  and 
around  potholes.  Not  those  potholes  you  might  see  on  a typical  highway,  but 
around  the  millions  of  scattered  depressions  left  in  the  wake  of  melted  glaciers 
in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  central  Canada. 

Better  Than  They  Look 

Toads  in  your  garden  should  always  be  a welcome  sight.  One  toad  eats  up  to 
10,000  insects  in  one  summer. 
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MY  RIFLE  was  a battered  M788  Remington  chambered  for  our  nation’s  military  cartridge,  the 
223  Remington.  The  scope  was  one  I consider  near  perfect  for  varminting,  the  Lyman  AA 10X. 


ONLY  TWO  SHOTS 

By  Nick  Sisley 


I EASED  MY  pickup  far  enough  off 
the  lane  so  the  farmer  could  get  by 
with  his  equipment,  then  switched  off 
the  ignition.  Sitting  motionless  for  a 
minute  or  so,  I scanned  the  recently 
cropped  hayfields  in  front  of  me  before 
opening  the  door.  With  only  the  naked 
eye  I wasn’t  able  to  see  anything  that 
looked  like  a chuck. 

I took  my  binoculars  out  of  their  case 
and  placed  the  strap  around  my  neck, 
then  pulled  a blaze  orange  cap  snugly 
into  place.  With  a box  of  cartridges  in 
the  leather  carrying  pouch  on  my  belt 
and  a Harris  Bi-Pod  on  the  front  swivel 
stud  of  my  light  varmint  rifle,  I was 
ready  for  a short  summer  chuck  hunt. 

It  was  hot,  too  hot  for  hunting,  but 
I needed  to  escape  the  phone  that  had 
been  ringing  too  often,  I needed  to  get 


away  from  stories  that  were  beginning 
to  run  together  because  I’d  been  pen- 
ning so  many  of  them.  The  thermom- 
eter on  the  bank  in  our  little  town  had 
registered  86  degrees  when  I drove  past 
at  1:30.  It  would  have  been  more  sen- 
sible to  wait  until  late  afternoon,  but 
other  duties  awaited  me  in  the  evening. 
The  only  hours  of  escape  I had  were 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  — 
during  a hot  August  dry  spell. 

The  day’s  heat  seemed  magnified  by 
the  binoculars.  Mirage  rippled  up 
through  the  image,  making  the  hayfield 
shimmer  like  the  reflection  off  a breeze- 
stirred  lake.  A few  years  earlier  I had 
invested  in  a top  quality  pair  of  binocs, 
and  I was  thankful  I had  them  that 
afternoon.  Poor  quality  glasses  make 
days  with  lots  of  mirage  even  tougher 
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to  deal  with  than  is  customary. 

I hadn’t  walked  50  yards  from  the 
truck  before  I spotted  what  Fd  come 
for,  a feeding  chuck.  Woodchucks  vary 
a great  deal  in  color.  This  one  was 
grizzled  gray.  At  approximately  275 
yards  (at  the  time  I estimated  the  range 
to  be  over  300)  I guessed  him  to  be  a 
veteran  of  several  summers,  maybe  12 
pounds  or  better.  How  could  I get 
closer? 

By  deviating  around  to  the  right  for 
several  hundred  yards,  I figured  I could 
decrease  the  shooting  distance  by 
almost  100  yards.  1 backed  slowly 
away,  checking  several  times  to  make 
certain  he  didn’t  see  me  leaving.  Five 
or  ten  minutes  later  I’d  completed  my 
detour,  but  the  chuck  wasn’t  in  sight. 
Had  he  seen  me  departing  and  spooked, 
despite  my  caution? 

Then  1 heard  it  — a tractor.  The 
farmer  only  leased  these  fields,  didn’t 
own  them.  He  had  been  hauling  hay 
back  to  his  farm.  Now  he  was  return- 
ing for  another  wagonload.  The  chuck 
heard  the  tractor  before  1 did  and  had 
taken  refuge  in  his  subterranean  abode. 
1 took  advantage  of  the  situation  by 
hurrying  to  a new  spot,  one  that’d  be 
on  a hillside  above  the  chuck  and  offer 
a better  vantage  point. 

Blunder 

I was  moving  too  fast,  trying  to  get 
set  up  before  my  quarry  sneaked  out  of 
his  hole  again,  for  I figured  he’d  do  that 
soon  after  the  farmer  passed  in  his  trac- 
tor. That’s  when  I blundered  onto  a 
mammoth  marmota  that’d  top  any 
scale  at  over  12  pounds.  The  range  was 
only  15  yards.  We  saw  each  other  at  the 
same  time.  He  eased  back  down  into 
the  hole  from  which  he’d  just  emerged, 
and  1 knew  that  was  the  last  time  I’d 
see  him  for  the  afternoon.  But  what  the 
heek.  Who  wants  to  shoot  chucks  with 
an  accurate,  scope-sighted  varmint  rifle 
at  15  yards?  ’ 

I pulled  back  the  bipod  legs  into  posi- 
tion, sat  the  rifle  down,  got  on  my 
haunches  and  peered  intently  through 
the  binocs.  The  first  chuck  hadn’t  come 
topside  yet.  There  was  time  to  carefully 


estimate  distance  and  wind  velocity, 
and  I did  both,  deciding  where  my  hold 
should  be  once  the  quarry  made  the 
reappearance  I knew  was  coming. 

My  rifle  was  a battered  M788  Rem- 
ington bolt.  It  was  chambered  for  our 
nation’s  military  cartridge,  the  223 
Remington,  although  our  uniformed 
gentry  call  this  round  the  5.56mm.  As 
nondescript  as  the  rifle  looks  — no 
checkering,  a non-walnut  stock,  and 
with  a total  lack  of  any  trimming  what- 
ever—it  is  an  extremely  accurate  out- 
fit. If  you  know  anything  about  rifles, 
you  know  this  is  pretty  much  par  for  the 
course  with  the  M788.  While  it  isn’t  in 
the  same  class  with  a benchrest  compe- 
titor’s tackdriver,  it  is  capable  of  plac- 
ing a variety  of  .224-caliber  bullets 
under  an  ineh,  shot  after  shot.  On  a few 
occasions  I’ve  even  been  lucky  enough 
to  print  5-shot  half-inch  groups  with  the 
no-frills  788. 

The  scope  was  one  I consider  near 
perfect  for  varminting,  the  Lyman  AA 
lOx  attached  via  quick  detachable 
rings.  A high-quality  glass  isn’t  the  only 
“all-important”  factor  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  Of  equal  importance  is 
ehoosing  a scope  with  the  right  power. 
I consider  lOx  ideal.  Even  under  heavy 
mirage  conditions  it’s  usable,  and  that 
power  also  provides  plenty  of  magnifi- 
cation for  the  distances  at  which  the  223 
is  consistently  effective. 

Most  varmint  hunters  who  tote  the 
223  opt  for  one  of  three  bullet  weights. 
Perhaps  the  50-grain  224,  available  to 
handloaders  from  a number  of  bullet 
manufacturers  as  well  as  in  factory  pro- 
duced ammo,  is  the  most  popular. 
Recently,  52-  and  53-grain  hollow 
points  have  been  gaining  favor  with  223 
buffs.  Some  of  these  are  made  to  extra 
tough  manufacturing  standards  and  are 
of  benchrest  quality.  Finally,  quite  a 
few  hunters  choose  the  55-grain  for  its 
supposed  slightly  better  wind  bucking 
qualities  compared  with  the  50-grain. 

I was  shooting  the  55-grain  Sierra 
Blitz,  a bullet  ideally  suited  for  the  223. 
As  the  maker  explains  it,  the  55-grain 
Blitz  can  be  driven  to  max  223  veloci- 
ties, but  that’s  about  all.  Drive  it  any 
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faster  (as  can  be  done  in  the  22-250  and 
a few  other  cartridges)  and  the  shooter 
begins  chancing  bullet  breakup.  The 
jacket  is  simply  too  thin  for  velocities 
beyond  what  the  223  is  capable  of. 

My  pet  load  for  the  223  is  a heavy 
load  of  DuPont  IMR  4198  behind  that 
55-grain  Sierra  Blitz,  for  just  under 
3100  fps.  I’ve  been  experimenting  with 
a new  powder  from  Accurate  Arms, 
MR-223.  According  to  information  sup- 
plied by  the  manufacturer,  this  powder 
can  also  give  a 55-grain  bullet  3100  fps 
velocity.  Since  MR-223  is  a ball  powder, 
it  tends  to  drop  extremely  consistent 
charges  from  a measure. 

Gray  Chuck 

Sure  enough  — the  grizzled  gray 
chuck  appeared  at  his  hole  not  long 
after  the  farmer’s  tractor  had  passed.  1 
judged  my  hold  should  be  a couple  of 
inches  over  his  head,  maybe  two  inches 
left  to  account  for  the  slight  breeze.  The 
crosswires  quickly  settled  into  position 
and  I started  the  trigger  squeeze. 

The  rifle  cracked  and  1 saw  the  bullet 
hit.  Its  impact  had  been  almost  exactly 
where  I’d  held.  I’d  overestimated  the 
distance.  1 reduced  my  estimate  to  225- 
250  yards.  Td  also  allowed  too  much  for 
wind.  That  was  easy  to  understand, 
with  hindsight.  The  breeze  wasn’t 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  pesky  flies 
away  from  my  neck  and  bare  arms. 
Now  1 knew  where  to  hold,  but  the 
chuck  had  squirted  into  subterranean 
safety.  1 checked  my  watch  — 2:32  p.m. 
1 vowed  to  wait  until  3 o’clock,  hoping 
he’d  give  me  another  chance. 

The  sun  seemed  to  brighten.  The 
breeze  stopped.  Both  conditions  made 
it  seem  even  hotter  than  it  was.  I 
swatted  flies,  mopped  the  sweat  from 
my  brow,  peered  incessantly  through 
the  binoculars,  and  thought  about  a 
varmint  hunt  I’d  been  on  less  than  three 
weeks  previously.  It  was  not  really  a 
hunt  but  a shoot,  for  prairie  dogs  in  a 
midwestern  state.  The  little  critters 
have  been  unbelievably  abundant  the 
last  several  years,  so  much  so  that  locals 
are  beginning  to  poison  them  in  high 
numbers.  Anyway,  during  a 2*/2-day 


SURE  ENOUGH  — the  grizzled  gray  chuck  ap- 
peared at  his  hole  not  long  after  the  farmer’s 
tractor  had  passed.  I judged  my  hold  should 
be  a couple  of  inches  over  his  head,  maybe 
two  inches  left  to  account  for  the  slight 
breeze. 

weekend,  I fired  approximately  1000 
cartridges. 

Was  it  discouraging  now  to  be  hunt- 
ing woodchucks  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  volume  of  shooting  couldn’t  com- 
pare? Not  at  all,  for  the  amount  of 
shooting  doesn’t  really  relate  to  the 
satisfaction  one  derives  from  a hunt. 

Now  I was  trying  to  outwait  a chuck. 
The  minutes  ticked  slowly  by.  Check- 
ing my  watch  often  made  the  time  seem 
to  pass  even  more  slowly.  At  2:58  I gave 
up.  The  farmer  had  again  filled  his 
wagon  with  timothy  and  alfalfa,  and 
was  preparing  to  take  another  load  past 
the  chuck  hole  I was  watching.  There 
was  another  part  of  this  farm  where 
chucks  were  plentiful,  and  I hadn’t 
checked  it  out  yet.  If  I could  plan  my 
return  just  ahead  of  the  farmer’s, 
maybe  the  one  I’d  missed  would  be  top- 
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side  again  when  I got  there. 

Sampling  thumb-size  blackberries 
along  the  way,  I eased  around  one  side 
of  the  second  area  I wanted  to  glass, 
using  a half-acre  plot  of  planted  pines 
to  help  hide  my  movements.  Moving 
slowly,  so  as  not  to  spook  any  feeding 
woodchucks,  I kept  glassing.  Three 
holes,  freshly  excavated  but  without 
any  activity  around  them,  were  the 
only  things  of  interest  I could  see.  One 
lone  elm  shaded  an  edge  of  that  field. 
I took  up  my  vigil  there,  glassing  con- 
stantly except  for  the  time  I took  to  swat 
flies.  I was  always  listening  to  their 
buzzing. 

Underground 

From  one  hole  to  another  I glassed 
carefully,  trying  to  see  a nose  here,  an 
eye  there,  a patch  of  fur  somewhere. 
Seconds  stretched  into  minutes.  Even  in 
the  shade  the  heat  was  oppressive.  The 
chucks  must  have  known  about  the  sun, 
heat  and  lack  of  breeze.  They  stayed 
underground,  where  it  was  doubtless 
cooler  and  the  bugs  less  pesky.  A half- 
hour  vigil  overlooking  this  second 
hayfield  didn’t  produce  one  target. 

Figuring  the  farmer  might  be  return- 
ing shortly  after  I got  to  where  I’d 
spotted  that  first  chuck,  I shouldered 
my  rifle  and  hurried  back. 

When  I could  see  the  hole  with  my 
naked  eye,  I brought  the  binoculars  up. 
The  chuck  was  erect  looking  directly  at 
me.  I couldn’t  shoot,  for  I couldn’t  see 
the  furry  target  from  a prone  position. 
I backed  up,  moved  to  the  right  where 
some  intervening  trees  would  hide  my 
movements  and  let  me  get  into  a solid 
position  and  hoped  my  disappearance 
wouldn’t  send  the  quarry  scurrying. 

Reaching  a spot  where  I could  get 
into  the  prone  position,  I unshouldered 
the  788,  pulled  the  bipod’s  legs  back 


and  eased  slowly  to  the  left  so  the  in- 
tervening trees  would  no  longer  block 
my  view  of  the  quarry  — or  his  of  me. 

He  was  still  erect,  still  peering  in  my 
direction.  Who  knows  whether  he 
could  see  me  or  not,  or  any  of  my  move- 
ments? The  crosswires  settled  into  place 
high  on  the  critter’s  che.st.  There  was 
only  the  hint  of  a breeze.  I decided  to 
ignore  it.  The  trigger  tightened,  but 
then  the  crosshairs  wobbled.  I stopped 
the  squeeze  until  they  settled,  held  my 
breath,  then,  without  warning,  the 
55-grain  Blitz  was  on  its  way. 

Because  the  223  recoils  so  minimally 
I saw  the  bullet  bowl  the  chuck  over 
backwards.  A moment  latter  I heard 
the  solid  wallop.  I watched  for  long  sec- 
onds to  see  if  I could  spot  the  familiar 
tail  switching  that  often  results  from 
such  a shot.  It  saw  none. 

It  was  time  to  make  certain  I’d  made 
a killing  shot  and,  if  I had,  where  the 
bullet  placement  had  been.  I also 
wanted  to  see  how  well  the  little  bullet 
had  expanded.  Surprisingly,  the  chuck 
was  much  smaller  than  I’d  thought.  In- 
stead of  being  over  12  pounds,  he  was 
probably  under  7.  His  back  was  gray 
and  grizzled.  The  bullet  had  taken  him 
in  the  chest,  maybe  two  inches  below 
where  I’d  been  holding.  The  fast- 
expanding Blitz  had  not  exited.  All  of 
its  energy  had  been  expanded  in  the 
chuck,  resulting  in  an  instantaneous 
kill. 

So  my  afternoon  foray  had  only  been 
a two-shot  hunt,  and  only  one  of  my 
bullets  had  connected.  But  it  had  been 
a “hunt,”  and  a good  one. 

(Nick  Sisley  is  the  author  of  the  new  and 
highly  acclaimed  book,  All  About  Varmint 
Hunting.  Autographed  copies  are  available 
from;  Impact,  RD  3,  Box  2,  Apollo,  PA 
15613.  $10.50  delivered.  Make  out  checks 
to  Impact.) 


One  Tall  Fella 


The  tallest  tree  in  the  world  is  as  high  as  a 36-story  building.  The  tree?  The 
coast  redwood  of  California  and  Oregon. 
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A FLOCK  of  fall  warblers  chirped  around  us.  We  “cheep-cheeped”  at  them,  and  watched 
and  waited. 


Nature  Through  The  Eyes 
of  a ChUd 

By  Connie  Mertz 


SUMMER  was  all  too  quickly  drawing 
to  a close.  School  was  only  a day 
away,  and  a wave  of  loneliness  swept 
through  me.  What  would  I do  without  the 
constant  chattering  of  my  daughter’s  voice! 

I looked  at  Collesce  and  wondered  where 
all  those  preschool  days  had  gone.  With- 
out hesitation  I asked  her,  “What  do  you 
want  to  do  special  today?” 

She  thought  for  a moment,  then  said, 
“Go  for  a walk.” 

I wasn’t  surprised  at  her  answer.  From 
the  time  she  was  an  infant,  we  had  taken 
her  with  us  on  long  walks  and  hikes.  She 
would  bounce  along  in  her  backpack, 
observing  the  movement  of  the  leaves  or 
watching  a miniature  waterfall  splashing  on 
the  rocks  below.  I’ll  never  forget  the  day  she 
found  her  first  hoptoad.  It  was  Christmas 
in  April!  From  that  time  on,  he  remained  her 
favorite  little  creature. 

As  time  progressed,  she  was  taught  a 
reverence  for  her  natural  world  and  was 


gradually  learning  to  appreciate  it.  When 
she  was  past  the  toddler  stage,  we  took  her 
squirrel  hunting,  much  to  the  wonderment 
of  her  grandmother.  Wearing  her  fluores- 
cent orange  vest,  she  sat  still  — well,  as  still 
as  any  parent  can  expect  from  a five-year- 
old— completely  intrigued  by  the  sights  and 
sounds  around  her.  Many  times  her  eyes 
caught  a motion  we  had  missed.  Though 
she  loved  the  graybacks,  she  never 
flinched  when  the  sound  of  the  shotgun 
echoed  throughout  the  woods  and  a squir- 
rel lay  motionless  on  the  dry  oak  leaves. 
I sensed  that  even  at  this  early  age,  she 
understood  and  accepted  our  reasons  for 
hunting. 

As  we  ate  lunch,  we  discussed  the  after- 
noon’s walk.  I remarked  that  it  was  already 
82°  and  asked  if  she  might  want  to 
reconsider. 

“But,  Mommy,”  she  replied,  “it’s  cooler  in 
the  woods.” 

I smiled,  knowing  she  was  right.  Soon  I 
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was  filling  a canteen  with  water,  and  then 
we  were  off. 

Crossing  an  abandoned  hayfield  that 
hadn’t  been  mowed  all  summer,  she  saw 
some  wild  strawberry  leaves  that  cupped 
droplets  of  dew.  Glancing  around,  we  no- 
ticed spider  webs  blanketing  the  ground. 
“They  look  like  little  tents,”  Collesce  re- 
marked, as  we  carefully  stepped  to  avoid 
them. 

As  we  entered  a small  wooded  area,  I 
saw  that  the  red  maples  were  already  hint- 
ing of  autumn.  Collesce  was  exploring  as 
she  had  done  many  times  before.  Then 
she  clasped  her  hand  in  mine,  a signal  to 
continue  on.  She  stopped  abruptly.  She 
had  spied  a tiny  inchworm.  She  seemed 
amused  by  its  movements.  Mushrooms 
dotted  the  ground  and  she  stopped  to 
touch  each  little  cluster. 

\Ne  approached  a stream  that  flowed  laz- 
ily over  the  remains  of  a weathered  man- 
made dam.  I heard  a loud  whisper 
“Mommy,  look  what  I found— a cherry  bug!” 
There  beneath  an  artist  fungus  near  an  old 
rotted  stump,  a cherry  bug  came  into  full 
view.  In  our  terminology  it  was  a centipede 
smelling  much  like  a maraschino  cherry. 
She  gently  placed  a fungus  over  him  and 
walked  on. 

After  crossing  the  narrow  stream,  her 
gaze  caught  the  movement  of  a snail  cling- 
ing to  a rotted,  hollowed-out  tree  stump. 
She  pondered  whether  to  take  him  home 
for  her  snail  collection.  Finally  she  decided. 
“No,  he  likes  it  better  here.  If  I take  him 
home,  he’ll  only  die  anyway.”  She  walked 
on. 

“Cheep-Cheep” 

We  continued  along  an  old  logging  road. 
She  was  constantly  searching  for  puffballs 
to  smash.  Soon  we  came  upon  her  favorite 
tree,  an  U-shaped  quaken  aspen.  She 
climbed  into  it,  her  feet  dangling  in  mid-air, 
absorbing  the  beauty  of  the  late-summer 
day.  A flock  of  fall  warblers  chirped  around 
us.  We  “cheep-cheeped”  at  them,  and 
watched  and  waited.  It  wasn’t  long  until 
they  were  only  a few  feet  above  us.  We  had 
been  successful. 

Before  starting  out,  we  spent  a minute 
listening  to  the  sounds  around  us.  I was 
surprised  that  she  could  identify  them  all. 
How  had  she  learned  this  much  in  just  a 
few  short  years? 

Everywhere  we  went,  we  saw  strands  of 
spiderwebs  strung  all  around.  Collesce 
called  them  the  “spider’s  highways,”  and  we 


I’LL  NEVER  forget  the  day  she  found  her  first 
hoptoad.  It  was  Christmas  in  April!  From 
that  time  on,  he  remained  her  favorite  little 
creature. 


made  a game  out  of  who  saw  them  first. 
We  walked  around,  stooped  under,  or 
stepped  over  them,  not  daring  to  destroy 
one  web.  Then  she  focused  her  attention 
on  a rare  sight.  There  in  a field  adjacent 
to  the  road  a web  was  strewn  across  a vari- 
ety of  ground-cover  plants.  In  the  web 
minute  drops  of  dew  glistened  in  the  after- 
noon sun.  Collesce,  as  excited  as  if  mak- 
ing a new  discovery,  exclaimed,  “There’s 
diamonds  in  the  spider  webs!” 

As  we  neared  the  end  of  the  road,  she 
stopped  to  feel  the  softness  of  white 
cushion  moss.  “It’s  cool  and  damp,”  she 
commented,  “and  it  would  sure  make  a soft 
pillow.” 

When  we  crossed  the  adjoining  township 
road,  she  noticed  the  orange  pendant- 
shaped flower  of  the  jewelweed  and  re- 
membered that  it  was  a good  remedy  for 
poison  ivy.  As  we  continued  at  a slow  pace, 
I was  amazed  that  she  could  identify  the 
coltsfoot,  burdock  and  horsetails  that  lined 
the  dirt  road.  In  fact,  the  farther  we  walked, 
the  more  I became  aware  of  her  outdoor 
knowledge.  For  the  first  time,  I realized  the 
significance  of  those  early  infant-toddler 
walks.  When  she  could  barely  walk,  she 
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was  constantly  discovering,  touching,  ask- 
ing. How  grateful  we  had  been  for  our  field 
guides  which  identified  uncommon  species 
of  wild  plants  or  a rare  insect.  We  had 
learned  almost  as  much  as  she  had. 

Nearing  the  top  of  the  hill  where  a junk- 
pile  polluted  the  countryside,  Collesce 
asked.  “Why  do  people  dump?  It  makes 
everything  so  ugly.” 

“Some  people  don’t  care,”  I said. 

“Well,  I do!”  she  declared. 

I was  sure  she  did  care,  for  she  had  ac- 
companied us  on  occasion  to  pick  up  litter 
along  our  township  road.  She  had  seen 
firsthand  the  result  of  pollution,  on  land,  in 
streams  and  in  the  air.  She  had  seen  ex- 
cellent farmland  replaced  with  a shopping 
mall  not  far  from  her  home.  She  had 
walked  along  a stream  that  was  once  pop- 
ulated with  a variety  of  fish;  today,  because 
of  the  discharge  waters  from  a nearby 
plant,  only  a few  minnows  seem  to  exist 
there— another  stream  among  many  which 
have  seen  better  days. 

We  took  another  road  which  led  to  the 
“big  woods.”  We  entered  quietly,  hearing 
squirrels  chattering  from  all  directions.  We 
rested  a few  minutes  on  a log,  drank  from 
our  canteen,  then  continued  walking.  We 
encircled  the  mature  forest,  and  it  wasn’t 
long  until  Collesce  was  once  again  in- 
trigued with  little  creatures.  A fuzzy  cater- 
pillar wobbled  across  a fallen  tree,  and  she 
eyed  him  carefully.  She  found  an  empty 
snail  shell  and  gently  placed  it  in  her  pocket 
as  a memento  of  the  afternoon’s  walk.  Then 
as  if  to  make  her  day  complete,  she  spied 
a small  toad  and  chased  him  until  he 
escaped  into  a dilapidated  stump.  She  dis- 
covered teaberry  leaves  intermingled  with 
hayscented  ferns  and  hemlocks,  and  we 
picked  a few  to  nibble.  Still,  her  main  con- 
cern was  focused  on  the  strands  of  spider- 
webs that  were  draped  everywhere.  It  was 
simply  impossible  to  avoid  them  all. 

Soon  we  came  upon  an  open  field  and 
approached  a shallow  creek.  Joe-pye 
weeds  were  in  bloom,  mixed  with  purple 


clusters  of  elderberries  along  the  creek’s 
edge.  I stopped  and  absorbed  the  sunlight 
while  Collesce  ran  on  ahead.  It  seemed  like 
only  yesterday  that  I had  seen  my  first  buck 
in  the  corner  of  the  woods  ahead.  I couldn’t 
help  but  wonder  how  many  memories  had 
been  and  were  being  stored  in  Collesce’s 
mind. 

I ran  down  to  meet  her  at  the  creek’s 
edge.  She  was  walking  back  and  forth, 
looking  for  a place  to  cross.  Finally,  with 
one  giant  step  and  a big  leap,  she  was 
safely  on  the  other  side.  She  sighed  at  her 
accomplishment.  I joined  her.  As  she  took 
my  hand,  she  looked  up  at  me,  her  blue 
eyes  catching  the  sun’s  rays,  and  said, 
“Mommy,  I’m  glad  we  live  in  the  country.  I 
don’t  know  what  I’d  do  if  we  couldn’t  take 
walks.  People  in  towns  miss  so  much.” 

“You  know  some  boys  and  girls  never  get 
to  see  what  you  see  every  day.” 

We  continued  in  silence,  each  of  us 
caught  up  in  her  own  thoughts.  How  grate- 
ful I felt  for  the  opportunity  that  was  mine 
to  expose  Collesce  to  the  beauty  of  our  nat- 
ural world.  Because  we  had  taken  the  time 
to  “drag  her  along”  on  our  many  outings, 
she  had  learned,  and  so  had  we.  We  had 
learned  more  about  wildlife  during  those 
few  inquisitive  years  than  we  could  ever 
have  learned  from  a textbook. 

Joys  . . . Heartaches  . . . Beauty 

Collesce  has  had  the  opportunities  to  ex- 
perience the  joys,  heartaches,  and  beauty 
of  nature’s  classroom.  She  has  felt  the  joy 
a little  rabbit  can  bring,  and  the  mixed  emo- 
tions of  turning  him  loose.  She  has  seen 
a fawn  well  hidden  in  a tall  grass  field,  a 
buck  in  velvet,  a bear  while  visiting  Game 
Lands.  She  has  heard  a ruffed  grouse 
drumming,  discovered  five  tiny  speckled 
eggs  from  a grasshopper  sparrow’s  nest, 
appreciated  the  beauty  of  a pink  lady  slip- 
per, found  a hummingbird’s  nest,  picked 
wild  strawberries,  and  tasted  violets. 

What  a thrill  it  has  been  to  discover 
nature  through  the  eyes  of  a child! 


More  Than  Drizzly 

Waialeale,  a mountain  on  the  island  of  Kauai  in  Hawaii,  draws  an  average 
of  460  inches  of  rain  a year,  making  it  the  wettest  spot  on  Earth. 

Feathered  Foolers 

Since  the  days  of  Egypt’s  King  Tutankhamun,  hunters  have  tricked  waterfowl 
with  all  kinds  of  lures,  from  tethered  live  birds  to  skins  stuffed  with  hay  to  full- 
size  models  of  wood. 
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66-nUCK  TRACKS!”  I said  aloud  as 
J3  I examined  the  fresh  imprint. 
The  large  size  and  clearly  defined  dew 
claws  assured  me  there  was  a trophy  up 
ahead.  The  sign  also  showed  there  were 
two  does  with  my  quarry.  By  follow- 
ing the  tracks,  and  carefully  watching 
ahead,  I soon  spotted  the  deer,  but  — 


beds,  droppings  and  tracks,  but  remem- 
ber that  a deer  quite  often  makes  use 
of  more  than  one  resting  area,  and  that 
one  particular  spot  may  be  abandoned 
for  no  apparent  reason. 

When  searching  for  signs,  scout  the 
ridges  — particularly  where  mast-pro- 
ducing oaks  grow,  the  hollows  where 


Buck  tVacks 

By  Jim  Helfrich 


“What  in  the  world,”  I muttered.  “It’s 
a doe  and  two  fawns!”  Yes,  I had  been 
misled  by  the  notion  that  an  imprint 
showing  dewclaws  depicts  a buck. 
Then  and  there  I vowed  to  study  the 
whitetail  and  learn  to  separate  facts 
from  fiction. 

Hunters  get  more  deer  by  pure  luck 
than  by  any  other  means.  However, 
there  are  skilled  sportsmen  — those  who 
experience  a complete  hunt,  a true 
challenge  between  man  and  nature  — 
who  largely  rely  on  their  own  knowl- 
edge and  proficiency  to  bag  their  tro- 
phies. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  take  on  the 
challenge  of  stalking  his  deer  must  first 
learn  how  to  locate  him.  Deer  have 
preferred  resting  areas  within  their 
home  range.  These  vary,  depending 
upon  habitat,  but  the  requirements  are 
the  same.  There  must  be  enough  cover 
to  allow  the  animal  some  concealment. 
Anything,  from  a windfall  to  a dense 
willow  thicket,  can  suffice.  A view  of 
the  surrounding  terrain  is  also  required 
for  protection  against  predators  — 
which  nowadays,  at  least  in  the  East, 
means  only  man.  Interestingly  enough, 
while  the  resting  spot  will  rarely  be 
located  near  a noisy  stream,  it  might  be 
near  a highway. 

The  amount  of  cover  needed  to  con- 
ceal an  adult  deer  from  human  detec- 
tion is  unbelievably  small,  and  many 
more  deer  are  passed  by  than  are  ever 
seen  (more  on  this  later). 

Resting  areas  can  be  identified  by 


the  more  succulent  vegetation  thrives, 
and,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  heavier 
cover  where  the  animals  hole  up  when 
not  feeding. 

Tracks  have  probably  disillusioned 
more  sportsmen  than  any  other  sign. 
The  hunter  often  infers  more  from 
tracks  than  they  actually  warrant,  so 
let’s  set  the  record  straight.  First,  it’s 
impossible  to  tell  by  just  a track 
whether  it  was  left  by  a buck  or  doe. 
Although  a buck’s  tracks  are,  on  the 
average,  five  percent  wider  than  a 
doe’s,  this  small  difference  cannot  be 
detected  in  the  field.  And,  to  make 
matters  even  more  confusing,  the  size 
of  a track  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
the  size  of  the  deer  that  left  it,  as  larger 
tracks  are  left  on  softer  ground.  Second, 
contrary  to  what  many  hunters  believe, 
both  bucks  and  does  have  dewclaws. 
Therefore,  a set  of  large  tracks  accom- 
panied by  two  smaller  sets  are  just  as 
likely  to  be  from  a doe  and  her  six- 
month-old  fawns  as  they  are  to  be  from 
a buck  and  two  does. 

The  age  of  tracks  can  be  determined 
with  more  certainty,  as  the  sharper  and 
clearer  the  track,  the  fresher  it  is.  These 
factors  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
type  of  ground  on  which  they  were  left, 
and  even  more  important,  upon  the 
amount  of  time  since  the  last  rain  or 
snow  fall  or  periods  of  high  winds.  On 
most  substrates,  tracks  become  worn 
and  weathered  by  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments, so  the  condition  of  a track  in 
relation  to  the  time  since  the  last  precip- 
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A GOOD  binocular  is  a tremendous  aid  when 
tracking  deer,  for  just  the  slightest  move- 
ment—the  flick  of  an  ear,  the  lowering  of  a 
leg,  or  the  twitch  of  a tail  - may  be  your  only 
clue  to  a deer’s  presence. 

itation  indicates  approximately  how 
long  it’s  been  there.  It  does  take  an  ex- 
perienced eye  to  accurately  age  tracks, 
but  this  experience  can  be  acquired  by 
those  who  spend  time  in  the  woods 
studying  them. 

Tracks  do  show  exactly  where  deer 
have  traveled  and  perhaps  are  travel- 
ing regularly.  With  this  information,  a 
hunter  can  position  himself  in  the  most 
advantageous  location  within  his  hunt- 
ing area.  Or,  if  the  tracks  are  very  fresh, 
it  might  be  possible  for  a hunter  to 
circle  around  his  quarry  and  await  its 
arrival.  Since  deer  are  especially  cau- 
tious of  dangers  approaching  from  be- 
hind, it  is  important  for  the  tracker  to 
stay  as  far  as  possible  off  to  the  side  of 
the  trail.  A good  binocular  is  a tremen- 
dous aid  for  this  type  of  hunting,  for  the 
flick  of  an  ear,  the  lowering  of  a leg,  or 
the  twitch  of  a tail  may  be  your  only 
clue  to  a deer’s  presence. 

Deer  droppings  can  also  provide 
helpful  information  to  a hunter.  If  a 
deer  has  been  feeding  on  succulent 


foods,  such  as  tender  grasses,  forbs,  or 
fruits,  its  droppings  will  be  loose  and 
formless.  Dry  elongated  droppings  in- 
dicate a diet  of  twigs  and  buds.  By 
noting  the  type  of  droppings  in  an  area, 
a hunter  can  get  some  idea  of  what  the 
deer  have  been  eating,  and  this  can 
often  indicate  where  the  hunter  should 
be. 

Buck  rubs  and  scrapes  are  two  other 
signs  a hunter  can  use  to  locate  a 
trophy,  at  least  when  the  breeding 
season  coincides  with  the  hunting 
season.  Buck  rubs  are  saplings  or  low 
branches  which  have  been  torn  up  as 
the  buck  rubs  his  antlers,  perhaps  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  sexual  activity  of  the 
rut.  The  larger  the  saplings  attacked, 
the  larger  the  buck. 

Scrapes  are  circular  areas  of  bare 
earth.  They  are  usually  about  three  feet 
wide  and  several  inches  deep.  Every 
scrape  I have  ever  seen  was  under  an 
overhanging  branch.  These  branches 
were  always  torn  up  similar  to  a rub, 
but  unlike  rubs,  which  are  only  used 
once,  scrapes  signify  a buck’s  territory 
and  are  visited  often.  Therefore,  watch- 
ing a rub  proves  to  be  a waste  of  time, 
while  waiting  near  a scrape  can  greatly 
increase  a hunter’s  chance  of  success. 

A year-old  scrape  is  often  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  current  one.  Ap- 
pearance should  be  guide  enough  to 
distinguish  which  one  is  fresh.  While  I 
have  never  witnessed  a buck  making  a 
scrape,  the  process  must  be  one  of  great 
frenzy.  The  broken  branches  and 
pawed  earth  are  obviously  the  work  of 
a determined  animal. 

Must  Consider  Senses 

Along  with  understanding  and  inter- 
preting the  signs  deer  leave  behind,  a 
hunter  also  has  to  consider  the  deer’s 
senses.  Deer  have  an  excellent  sense  of 
smell,  splendid  hearing,  and  keen  eye- 
sight. These  senses  help  keep  them 
alive,  and  a hunter  should  take  them 
into  account  when  plotting  his  strategy. 

Deer  often  travel  into  the  wind, 
making  a hasty  approach  from  down- 
wind necessary.  The  use  of  a scent  to 
mask  your  own  in  this  type  of  situation 
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simply  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

My  early  education  in  the  use  of 
scents  came  while  fox  trapping.  While 
trapping,  I am  in  the  habit  of  sprink- 
ling fox  urine  on  my  clothing  to  mask 
my  own  scent.  Many  times  while  mak- 
ing a fox  set,  deer  have  walked  to 
within  fifteen  feet  of  me.  Deer  are 
curious,  and  a strange  noiseless  object 
crouched  near  the  ground  is  often  too 
much  for  them  to  resist.  Many  times  I 
have  stood  up  after  finishing  a set,  only 
to  hear  a snort  and  see  one  or  more  deer 
dashing  off. 

Foreign  Smells 

With  the  wind  in  a deer’s  favor,  he 
can  detect  foreign  smells  such  as 
tobacco  and  aftershave  lotion  a mile 
away.  This  is  not  to  say  they  will  always 
spook  him,  but  they  might. 

I learned  of  this  amazing  ability 
while  hunting  mule  deer  in  the  Rockies. 
Occasionally  we  positioned  a hunter  or 
two  at  the  openings  of  long  draws  while 
several  others  drove  the  deer  down.  By 
just  quietly  talking,  with  the  wind  at 
their  backs,  the  drivers  would  make  the 
deer  nervous  enough  that  they  would 
sneak  out  of  their  resting  spots  and  head 
down  the  draw  toward  the  waiting 
hunters.  These  open  country  deer  could 
not  be  detected  until  they  rose  and 
began  walking,  but  this  often  occurred 
while  the  drivers  were  still  a half  mile 
or  a mile  away.  I have  witnessed  this 
occurrence  with  Pennsylvania’s  white- 
tails,  but  it  is  less  frequent  here  due  to 
our  terrain  and  heavier  cover. 

Just  how  crafty  deer  can  be  was 
demonstrated  in  an  experiment  con- 
ducted at  the  Cusino  Wildlife  Experi- 
ment Station  in  Michigan.  Nine  bucks 
were  placed  inside  a 640-acre  enclosure, 
and  were  then  hunted  by  six  experi- 
enced hunters.  Weather  conditions 
were  good  and  a suitable  tracking  snow 
was  on  the  ground,  but  it  was  four  days 
before  a hunter  spotted  a buck,  and  it 
wasn’t  until  the  fifth  day  that  one  was 
shot. 

Deer  are  elusive.  It  takes  a careful, 
alert  hunter  to  bag  a buck  season  after 
season.  Patience  and  an  understanding 


Dutch  Country  Bluebirds,  by  Ned  Smith,  is  the 
second  feature  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
series  of  fine  art  prints  being  offered  through 
the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program. 
The  sale  of  this  limited  edition  of  600  signed 
and  numbered  collector-quality  prints  will  be 
used  to  support  nongame  research  and  man- 
agement programs,  including  bald  eagle, 
osprey  and  river  otter  reintroduction  projects. 
Delivered  prices  for  the  15  x 22V2  prints  are 
$125,  $225.50  framed,  payable  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 


of  the  whitetail’s  ways  are  necessary. 
This  understanding  is  gained  through 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  begins  with 
knowing  the  facts.  The  more  you  study 
the  animal,  the  better  you  will  under-' 
stand  his  ways.  This  makes  for  a more 
enjoyable  and  complete  hunt.  Don’t 
take  every  campfire  story  you  hear  as 
the  absolute  truth. 

Wildlife  has  always  fascinated  me. 
The  more  I learn  about  a species,  the 
more  I enjoy  its  presence.  The  more  gut 
feeling  I can  put  into  a hunt,  the  bet- 
ter I enjoy  it.  The  hunt  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  trophy. 
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The  Old  Massachusetts 
Roundsman 

By  Thomas  W.  Hoag 


I HAVE  YET  to  meet  the  gentleman 
face  to  face,  but  I know  him  just  the 
same  by  the  notes  he  mails  me  from  his 
home  in  Colrain,  Massachusetts.  Al- 
though he  doesn’t  hail  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  I do,  I still  recognize  him  — in 
my  father,  and  in  his  father  before  him, 
and  in  the  old-timers  who  fill  their 
hours  brim-full  with  story  telling  out  on 
the  back  porch  above  the  beagle  club’s 
running  grounds. 

He  is  tall  and  slender.  I’m  sure;  bent 
a bit,  perhaps,  like  an  old  wind-blown 
birch,  but  still  striding  with  the  cer- 
tain gait  of  a woodsman.  Burned  and 
wrinkled  by  his  years  in  the  sun  and 
wind,  the  septuagenarian’s  face  must  be 
patterned  like  an  old  piece  of  finely  em- 
broidered cloth.  Yet  his  eyes  cannot  be 
those  of  an  aged  man,  for  they  surely 
are  young  and  clear  and  filled  with  life. 
And  how  they  must  gleam  when  he 
speaks  of  his  fifty-year  love  affair  with 
his  hounds! 

Our  acquaintanceship  began  soon 
after  I published  a story  in  GAME 
NEWS  about  my  own  little  beagle. 
Clear  Creek  Kelly  (July,  1981).  Just  how 
our  magazine  made  its  way  from  here 
up  to  the  Bay  State,  I’m  uncertain.  But 
the  response  from  the  old  New  England 
houndsman  — in  the  form  of  a letter 
addressed  to  me  — was  immediate,  and 
his  message  was  clear.  His  words  were 
full  of  wisdom  and  bursting  with  love 
for  the  hounds  which  he  trailed  for  fifty 
years  across  New  England  fields  and 
through  her  snows.  As  our  correspon- 
dence continued,  letter  by  letter,  I came 
to  the  realization  that  what  this  man 
shared  with  me,  a philosophy  as  fresh 
as  a trackless  snowfield  and  as  down- 
home  as  a cherrywood  fire,  might  be  of 
interest  to  others  who  shared  the  same 
taste  for  one  of  life’s  sweetest  treasures. 


a love  and  compassion  for  four-footed 
creatures. 

He  mused,  “I  often  wish  I had  the 
ability  to  write  up  some  of  my  experi- 
ences with  dogs.  It  would  give  me 
extreme  satisfaction  if  just  a few  dog 
owners  came  to  understand  their  dogs 
better  and  to  love  them  as  I do.” 

Well,  I happen  to  agree  that  what  he 
has  to  say  is  fit  and  proper  for  any 
reader  who  has  shared  an  apple-ripe 
afternoon  afield  with  his  setter,  or  a 
dew-filled  November  morning  with  his 
rabbit  hound,  or  a toasty  evening  before 
a blazing  hearth  with  a pet  curled  at  his 
feet. 

Perhaps  the  old  man’s  bucketful  of 
wisdom  is  as  full  of  holes  as  an  old 
pail  which  has  been  blasted  by  a load 
of  chilled  6s.  It’s  not  really  what  he 
says,  but  how  he  says  it,  with  a ton  of 
Yankee  charm  and  conviction,  that  is 
endearing. 

The  following  cartload  of  quotations 
have  been  borrowed  from  notes  ad- 
dressed to  “Mr.  Tom  Hoag  and  His 
Hound,  Clear  Creek  Kelly,”  written  by 
Mr.  Floyd  Galbraith  of  Colrain,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

New  England  Homesteading 
or  There’s  No  Place  Like 
Home 

It’s  too  bad  that  you  don’t  have  the  sur- 
roundings that  I have.  My  plot  is  five  acres; 
about  half  is  trees  and  undergrowth,  A 
stone  wall  runs  along  my  south  border.  The 
other  side  of  the  wall  has  acres  of  juniper, 
brush,  and  briars. 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  dusk  to  see  three 
or  five  cottontails  on  my  large  lawn  or  in 
my  garden.  To  me  it  is  music  to  my  ears 
to  listen  to  a happy  beagle.  Over  the  years, 
my  different  hounds  have  exercised  those 
rabbits  daily,  spring,  summer,  and  fall. 
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An  Affair  Worth 
Remembering 

Ginger,  one  of  my  favorite  beagles, 
always  felt  it  was  her  duty  to  go  for  a chase 
whenever  I was  working  in  my  garden  or 
around  the  place.  She  would  tease  me  to 
go  over  the  wall  with  her.  Then,  within 
minutes,  she  would  open  up  and  I could  go 
back  to  work. 

When  she  was  quite  old,  I swear  she  had 
a thing  going  with  one  rabbit.  It  seemed 
within  seconds  after  she  went  over  the  wall, 
she  would  be  tonguing.  There  would  be  a 
short  run,  then  ten  minutes  of  silence  . . . 
then  another  circle  or  two  . . .then  silence 
again. 

I became  curious  after  this  sequence 
was  repeated,  so  I sneaked  over  to  where 
I heard  her  last.  There  she  was,  sprawled 
out  on  a bed  of  moss  in  the  shade.  When 
she  saw  me,  she  took  off,  and  the  rabbit 
was  less  then  fifty  feet  away,  taking  a break 
too. 

I think  they  were  both  enjoying  it. 

Wet-weather  Hounds 

Ginger  didn’t  like  getting  wet.  If  she 
stepped  in  water,  she  would  stop  and 
shake  her  feet  like  a cat  does. 

One  Saturday,  a friend  and  I planned  a 
hunt  with  her.  It  started  to  rain. 

Soon  after  we  left  the  car.  Ginger  had  a 
rabbit  up  and  going.  I didn’t  have  a very 
good  view  when  the  rabbit  went  by,  but  I 
shot  anyway.  Ginger  was  pushing  it  hard. 
It  went  out  of  sight  with  the  dog  not  far 
behind.  Soon  I heard  the  rabbit  squeal. 
Ginger  came  back  past  me  headed  for  the 
car,  carrying  the  rabbit.  She  wanted  to  get 
into  the  car  out  of  the  rain.  That  was  the 
only  rabbit  she  ever  retrieved. 

Bustin’  Out 

One  winter,  the  snow  got  so  deep  in  Gin- 
ger’s yard  that  she  could  jump  over  the 
fence.  So  I shoveled  a wide  path  around 
inside  the  fence.  Her  dog  house  had  a flat 
roof.  She  spent  a lot  of  time  sleeping  or 
lounging  on  the  roof.  The  dog  house  was 
2V2  or  3 feet  from  the  fence.  I was  bent  over 
shoveling  between  the  fence  and  the  dog 
house.  Ginger  landed  on  my  back  and 
bounced  over  the  fence  quicker  than  a cat. 

Downhill  Skier 

Another  unusual  habit  Ginger  had  was 


to  slide  down  a hill  on  her  back.  This 
sounds  weird,  but  when  there  was  snow  on 
the  ground,  she  would  often  slide  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  downhill.  She  had  a very  broad, 
flat  back,  so  once  she  was  bottom-side-up, 
she  could  slide  like  a ski.  If  it  was  icy  or 
crusty  and  she  got  to  going  too  fast,  she 
would  roll  over,  turn  to  head  uphill,  dig  her 
claws  in,  and  stop.  She  could  do  this  so 
quick  that  I never  could  see  just  how  she 
did  it. 

Clowns 

I have  owned  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  training  and  hunting  many  trail  hounds. 
I have  had  blue-ticks,  beagles.  Walkers, 
and  a dachshund.  I think  the  little  beagle 
is  the  Clown  of  the  hunting  dogs. 

Relocating 

Two  of  the  best  hunters  I ever  owned 
were  house  dogs.  The  little  dachshund  was 
a real  pet.  Slept  under  the  covers  with  me 
in  her  younger  years,  then  moved  to  the 
divan  for  her  later  years.  She  lived  to  be  16. 

Ice  Cream  Cones 

The  dachshund  loved  to  go  to  outdoor 
movies,  chewed  gum,  and  had  ice  cream 
with  the  family. 

Coney  Island  Bunnies 

My  dachshund  would  tree  gray  squirrels, 
or  run  Coney  Rabbits  for  my  son,  or  was 
equally  as  good  at  hunting  pheasants 
for  me.  Don’t  let  anyone  ever  tell  you  a 
dachshund  can’t  do  a good  job  on  a Coney 
Rabbit. 

(When  I received  this  bit  of  advice 
from  Mr.  Galbraith,  I assumed  that  a 
“Coney  Rabbit”  was  some  rare  breed  of 
hare  which  had  migrated  to  New  Eng- 
land from  Coney  Island.  It  was  several 
letters  later  that  the  writer  set  me 
straight.) 

In  our  area,  hunters  refer  to  the  cotton- 
tail as  a “Coney.”  I can’t  find  where  the 
name  came  from. 

The  Joys  of  Motherhood 

There  are  many  who  think  that  dogs  can’t 
think,  plan,  and  understand.  My  female 
dachshund  was  a great  little  hunter.  One 
time  while  I was  out  walking  with  her,  I 
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heard  the  cry  of  a rabbit.  She  had  dug  out 
a rabbit  from  its  nest  and  had  killed  one  of 
the  baby  cottontails.  I scolded  her  and  told 
her  that  they  were  just  babies. 

She  laid  down  and  inched  her  breasts  up 
to  the  five  little  rabbits,  trying  to  nurse  them. 

At  the  time,  she  was  nursing  three  kit- 
tens. She  never  had  pups,  but  she  loved 
those  kittens  so  much  that  she  willed  her- 
self to  produce  milk.  She  would  whimper 
and  lay  down  and  the  kittens  would  leave 
their  mother  to  nurse  with  the  dog. 

House-kept  Hounds 

Another  favorite  dog  of  mine  was  half 
beagle  and  half  terrier.  It  took  awhile  to  train 
her,  but  she  came  on  strong  when  she  did 
learn.  She  enjoyed  running  Coneys.  Had 
a beautiful  voice  and  was  a tireless  hunter. 
On  white  hare,  she  was  very,  very  fast.  I 
think  her  one  aim  in  life  was  to  make  a 
white  hare  break  the  sound  barrier. 

She  was  a good  pet  and  house  dog. 
Slept  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  on  cold 
nights  would  crawl  under  the  electric 
blanket  with  me.  Yet  no  matter  how  cold  it 
was  or  how  deep  the  snow,  she  was  always 
ready  for  the  chase. 

I just  had  to  tell  you  some  about  house- 
kept  hounds. 

Teamwork 

I had  a half-beagle,  half-spaniel.  Never 
knew  a dog  that  always  knew  just  where 
a rabbit  would  be  setting  like  he  did.  He 


IT  IS  not  uncommon  at  dusk  to  see  up  to  five 
cottontails  on  my  large  lawn  or  in  my  garden. 
Over  the  years  my  hounds  have  exercised 
those  rabbits  regularly. 


would  jump  one  out  and  come  back  to  me 
and  let  the  hound  run  it. 

Old  Dogs  with  New  Tricks 

Here  is  an  example  of  whaf  an  old  hound 
can  do.  A doctor  friend  of  mine  had  a great 
black  and  tan  older  fox  hound.  In  his 
younger  years  he  had  been  somewhat  of 
a problem  on  deer. 

Many  hunters  with  young  pups  wanted 
to  run  their  pups  with  old  “Moose.”  Moose 
didn’t  think  much  of  the  idea.  He  would 
always  jump  out  a deer,  get  the  pup  run- 
ning it,  and  go  back  to  the  hunters. 

Saying  Good-Bye 

I truly  believe  that  dogs  have  a seventh 
sense  or  ability  to  know  or  predict  what  is 
to  happen,  even  to  when  they  are  going  to 
die  if  it  is  of  natural  causes. 

I have  had  three  dogs  that  knew  their 
passing  was  near. 

A spaniel-beagle  mix  I had  always  slept 
in  the  cellar  on  an  old  crib  mattress.  He  was 
a very  quiet  dog.  One  night  I heard  him 
teasing.  I went  down  to  see  what  his  prob- 
lem was.  When  I knelt  down,  he  wrapped 
his  front  paws  around  my  arm.  After  I 
patted  him,  he  quieted  down,  and  I went 
to  bed.  The  next  morning  he  was  cold  and 
stiff.  He  knew  his  time  was  up. 

My  beagle.  Ginger,  came  to  where  I was 
working  in  the  yard.  She  laid  over  on  her 
side  and  passed  out.  Believe  it  or  not,  I 
gave  her  mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation. 
She  came  to.  I gathered  her  up  and  rushed 
her  to  the  vet  (a  dear  friend  of  mine).  He 
gave  her  some  medication.  The  next  morn- 
ing I found  her  dead. 

My  dachshund  always  slept  on  the  divan 
next  to  an  overstuffed  armchair.  She  was 
sixteen  years  old  and  had  been  ailing  for 
some  time.  I had  put  her  to  bed  as  usual. 
She  woke  me  up  by  yelping.  I rushed  into 
the  living  room.  She  was  standing  on  the 
big  arm  of  the  chair.  When  I was  almost  to 
her,  she  gave  a mighty  leap.  I caught  her 
in  my  arms  and  sat  down  in  the  chair.  I felt 
her  whole  body  go  limp.  She  was  gone. . . . 

Growing  Old 

I am  in  my  seventies  and  can  no  longer 
train  dogs,  but  have  very  fond  memo- 
ries. . . . 

And  so  Mr.  Galbraith  writes  on, 
opening  his  New  England  world  and 
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allowing  us  a glimpse  of  himself  and  of 
the  ereatures  he  has  loved. 

When,  as  a college  student,  I first 
happened  upon  a page  written  by 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  I was  fired  with 
the  desire  to  be  as  independent  and  self- 
sufficient  as  the  writer.  I searched  out 
my  own  secluded  spots,  my  own  Wal- 
den ponds. 

Later,  in  an  American  poetry  course, 
I sampled  the  poems  of  Robert  Frost 
and  longed  for  just  a small  chunk  of 
New  England  real  estate  circled  by  an 
old  stone  wall. 

But  neither  of  these  renowned  New 
Englanders  so  touched  me  as  did  Lloyd 
Galbraith,  who  lives  out  his  autumn  in 


Colrain  with  the  memories  of  the 
hounds  he  trained,  hunted  beside,  and 
loved. 

Although  he  now  admits  that  he  has 
grown  too  old  to  train  dogs,  I still  pic- 
ture him  moseying  through  a weed 
patch,  toting  a worn  double-barrel, 
straining  to  hear  the  sounds  he  loved 
most  echoing  from  the  valley  below 
. . . the  happy,  exuberant  song  of  his 
hounds,  a melody  which  time  cannot 
diminish  and  years  cannot  erase. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  I’m  looking 
forward  to  autumn,  and  time  to  go 
walking  among  the  hills  once  again.  I 
wish  that  Mr.  Galbraith  could  hike 
along  beside  me  just  once.  I’d  like  that. 


Prepared 

The  African  lungfish  can  live  out  of  the  water  for  months  at  a time  because, 
in  addition  to  gills,  it  has  an  air  bladder,  an  organ  that  works  much  the  way 
lungs  do. 
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SILENT  GUIDES  ^ 
TO  THE 
OUTDOORS 

By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  know  more  about 
the  face  of  Pennsylvania  — its  ter- 
rain, the  location  of  its  streams,  trails, 
roads,  towns,  and  many  other  man- 
made features  — there  are  several  types 
of  silent  guides  that  can  help  you.  They 
are  the  topographic  maps,  orthophoto- 
quads, aerial  photographs,  and  satellite 
images  that  are  available  for  the  state. 
You  can  use  them  in  the  field,  to  plan 
hunting,  hiking,  camping,  and  other 
outdoor  trips,  and  to  make  armchair 
explorations  of  new  areas. 

On  a large-scale  topographic  map, 
for  example,  you  can  find  places  you 
have  been  or  want  to  go  — yes,  there’s 
the  mountain  stream  where  you 
stopped  and  had  lunch,  and  that  log- 
ging road  will  lead  you  to  a swamp  that 
might  be  a good  spot  for  deer.  For  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  terrain  you  can 
scan  over  the  sweeping  picture  of  an 
orthophotoquad  or  examine  the  details 
shown  on  an  aerial  photograph.  Satel- 
lite images  give  you  views  of  very  large 
areas  otherwise  impossible  to  get. 

Each  of  these  guides  gives  you  a 
wealth  of  information  about  an  area. 
But  each  does  so  in  a different  way.  If 
you  know  how  they  differ,  you  can 
make  the  best  use  of  them. 


The  topographic  map,  or  “topo,”  is 
generally  the  most  useful.  On  it  you  can 
measure  distances,  determine  eleva- 
tions, and  locate  natural  and  man- 
made features  accurately.  The  topog- 
raphy is  portrayed  by  contour  lines, 
each  one  representing  a specific  eleva- 
tion. If  you  could  follow  a contour  line 
on  the  ground,  your  path  would  wind 
across  the  countryside,  but  you  would 
always  be  at  the  same  elevation.  Nat- 
urally, many  contour  lines  are  needed 
to  show  the  shape  of  the  terrain.  The 
difference  in  elevation  between  one  con- 
tour line  and  the  next  is  the  “contour  in- 
terval.” On  some  maps  the  contour  in- 
terval might  be  20  feet,  on  others  100 
feet;  and  it  can  be  smaller  or  larger, 
depending  on  the  terrain  and  map  scale. 
To  help  you  determine  the  relief,  the 
elevation  is  given  on  every  fourth  or 
fifth  contour  line,  which  is  printed 
darker  than  the  others  and  called  an 
“index  contour.” 

The  spacing  of  contour  lines  and  the 
way  they  swerve  are  guides  you  can  use 
to  visualize  the  slope  of  the  land.  In  flat 
areas,  contour  lines  are  widely  spaced, 
but  on  steep  slopes  they  are  close  to- 
gether. And  when  a contour  line  crosses 
a stream  valley  it  swerves  upstream. 
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BECAUSE  many  features  are  easy  to  recognize  on  an  orthophotoquad,  or  photo-map,  it  is 
a good  companion  map  for  a 7.5-minute  topographic  map;  both  are  the  same  scale.  (For 
reference,  the  distance  between  Ringtown  and  Pattersonville  is  about  VA  miles.) 


forming  a V that  points  up  the  slope. 
Similarily,  contour  lines  loop  around 
spurs  and  ridges  and  form  a U that 
points  downhill.  You  might  need  some 
practice  and  a little  imagination  to  help 
you  visualize  — to  “read”— the  terrain 
from  the  patterns  of  the  contour  lines. 
One  way  of  learning  is  to  take  a topo- 
graphic map  in  the  field  and  compare 
it  with  the  actual  terrain. 

Topographic  maps  also  give  you  a 
variety  of  other  information.  They  in- 
dicate the  direction  of  true  north  as  well 
as  magnetic  north,  so  you  can  adjust 
your  compass  to  read  correctly.  Wooded 
areas  are  tinted  green  to  distinguish 
them  from  clearings.  Man-made  fea- 
tures are  in  black,  water  features  in 
blue,  and  urbanized  areas  in  red  (gray 
on  certain  maps);  roads  are  classified  as 
to  whether  they  are  hard-surfaced  or 
dirt.  A ruler-like  scale  helps  you  meas- 
ure distances. 

Topographic  maps  come  in  different 
scales.  The  most  useful  is  the  7.5-minute 
quadrangle,  or  “quad,”  which  covers  a 
rectangular  area  bounded  by  7.5 
minutes  of  both  latitude  and  longitude. 


These  maps  have  a scale  of  1:24,000, 
which  means  that  1 inch  on  the  map 
equals  24,000  inches,  or  2,000  feet,  on 
the  ground.  With  this  large  a scale,  you 
can  determine  distances  down  to  about 
100  feet.  The  contour  interval  on  these 
maps  is  10  or  20  feet,  depending  on  the 
relief  in  an  area. 

Each  7.5-minute  quadrangle  is 
named  for  some  well-known  place  or 
feature  on  it— “Johnstown,”  “Eagles 
Mere,”  and  “Young  Womans  Creek”  are 
examples.  Each  map  measures  22  x 27 
inches  and  covers  an  area  about  6V2  x 
8%  miles.  There  are  about  a thousand 
of  these  maps  for  Pennsylvania,  virtu- 
ally all  published  since  1970  and  more 
than  70  dating  from  1980.  Two  quad- 
rangles — Pottsville  and  Cumberland, 
Md.  (which  includes  parts  of  Somerset 
and  Bedford  counties)  — are  available  in 
shaded-relief  editions  that  create  the 
striking  illusion  of  a three-dimensional 
land  surface.  Use  a 7.5-minute  map  for 
selecting  areas  for  hunting,  hiking, 
camping,  and  other  outdoor  activities. 
Take  it  dong  to  help  you  find  your  way. 

Another  series  of  topographic  maps 
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AN  AERIAL  photograph  will  give  you  a detailed  picture  of  the  terrain.  The  scale  of  most 
aerial  photographs  is  generally  about  one  inch  to  2000  feet. 


is  the  15-minute  quadrangle,  which  has 
a scale  of  1:62,500,  which  means  1 inch 
equals  about  1 mile.  Each  of  these  maps 
covers  an  area  equal  to  that  shown  on 
four  7.5-minute  quadrangles,  approxi- 
mately 13  X 17  miles.  Because  they  are 
smaller-scale  maps,  some  of  the  details 
are  lost.  But  their  wide  coverage  gives 
you  a broader  perspective  of  an  area. 
You  can  see  the  relationship  of  various 
features  a little  better  — for  example, 
between  different  mountains,  valleys, 
streams,  roads,  and  towns. 

Thirty-five  15-minute  quadrangles 
are  available  for  Pennsylvania,  so  only 
scattered  parts  of  the  state  are  covered. 
One  of  them,  Renovo  West,  is  available 
in  shaded  relief.  Some  of  the  roads  and 
other  man-made  features  shown  on 
these  maps  may  not  be  up  to  date  be- 
cause the  maps  date  from  1957  and  ear- 
lier. Each  map  measures  17  x 21  inches. 

Other  topographic  maps  include 
those  covering  28  individual  counties 
and  a few  other  selected  areas  at  a scale 
of  1:50,000  (1  inch  equals  about  4,000 
feet),  several  that  show  some  regions  at 
a scale  of  1:100,000  (1  inch  equals  about 


IV2  miles),  and  others  that  cover  the  en- 
tire state  at  a scale  of  1:250,000  (1  inch 
equals  about  4 miles).  Each  of  the  maps 
in  the  T. 250,000  series  covers  an  area  of 
about  70  X 110  miles  on  a sheet  measur- 
ing 22  X 32  inches.  They  date  from  1962 
to  1976.  Because  of  their  small  scale, 
these  maps  give  you  a more  generalized 
picture  of  the  topography,  using  a 
100-foot  contour  interval.  Details  are 
kept  to  a minimum.  The  maps  are 
effective  in  showing  terrain  from  a 
regional  viewpoint. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  entire  state  on 
a single  sheet,  you  have  a choice  be- 
tween two  1:500, 000-scale  maps  (1  inch 
equals  about  8 miles),  each  measuring 
29  X 44  inches.  One  is  available  as  a 
topographic  map  with  a 200-foot  con- 
tour interval,  the  other  is  in  shaded- 
relief. 

A relatively  new  map  series  that 
should  be  of  interest  is  the  orthophoto- 
quad, which  is  a photo-map  made  from 
an  aerial  photograph  taken  from  an 
altitude  of  about  40,000  feet.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  7.5-minute  1:24, 000-scale 
format,  and  so  makes  an  excellent  com- 
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panion  sheet  for  the  7.5-minute 
topographic  map.  More  than  100  ortho- 
photoquads are  available  for  the  state. 
They  contain  geographic  grid  lines,  a 
few  place  names,  and  highway  route 
numbers,  but  no  contour  lines.  You  can, 
however,  estimate  the  general  relief  of 
the  land  from  the  photograph.  The  or- 
thophotoquad reveals  a lot  of  detail  that 
can’t  be  portrayed  on  a topographic 
map.  In  some  ways  it  is  a little  better 
because  wooded  areas,  fields,  buildings, 
and  many  other  features  are  easy  to 
recognize.  But  the  printed  photograph 
of  the  orthophotoquad  is  not  as  sharp 
as  that  of  an  actual  aerial  photograph. 

An  aerial  photograph  will  give  you 
a detailed  picture  of  the  terrain.  It  is 
usually  a 9-inch-square  contact  print 
made  directly  from  an  aerial  negative. 
The  scale  for  most  aerial  photographs 
is  generally  about  I inch  to  2,000  feet, 
so  each  photograph  includes  an  area 
some  3 miles  square. 

Examine  an  aerial  photograph  with 
a magnifying  glass  and  you  can  pick 
out  details  — trees,  patterns  on  fields, 
changes  in  vegetation,  rock  outcrops, 
buildings,  cars.  A series  of  overlapping 
aerial  photographs  is  needed  to  cover  a 
large  area.  For  a three-dimensional 
view  of  the  terrain,  you  need  photo- 


graphs that  overlap  about  60  percent 
and  a stereo  viewer.  With  this  setup, 
your  left  eye  sees  one  photograph  and 
your  right  eye  sees  another,  but  from  a 
slightly  different  angle.  The  resulting 
view  is  three-dimensional.  Trees  and 
buildings  seem  to  project  upwards,  hill- 
sides look  as  if  they  have  an  actual 
slope,  valleys  appear  to  have  depth,  and 
mountains  stand  out  in  relief. 

Satellite  images  offer  you  some  of  the 
grandest  views  of  all.  These  are  photo- 
like pictures  from  satellites  orbiting 
Earth  at  an  altitude  of  about  570  miles. 
Each  one  covers  an  area  about  II5  miles 
square,  often  showing  some  very  spec- 
tacular scenes,  such  as  the  zigzag  trend 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania.  Because  they  are 
continually  orbiting  the  Earth,  satellites 
can  record  seasonal  or  other  changes  in 
an  area.  Satellite  imagery  can  also  be 
processed  to  “see”  the  land  in  a differ- 
ent light  — in  infrared,  for  example  — 
to  highlight  certain  features. 

So,  you  have  a choice  of  guides  to 
show  you  the  face  of  Pennsylvania  in 
various  detail.  Use  them  to  learn  more 
about  the  terrain  of  familiar  places  as 
well  as  new  territory  — to  see  what  lies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  up 
that  valley,  or  beyond  the  far  horizon. 


For  More  Information: 


National  Cartographic  Information  Center 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 

507  National  Center 

Reston,  Va.  22091 

Phone:  (703)  860-6045 

Branch  of  Distribution 
U.S.  Geological  Survey 
1200  South  Eads  St. 

Arlington,  Va.  22202 

Branch  of  Distribution 
U.S.  Geological  Survey 
Box  25286  Federal  Center 
Denver,  Co.  80225 

EROS  Data  Center 
U.S.  Geological  Survey 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  57198 
Phone  (605)  594-6511,  ext.  151 


General  information  on  maps,  charts,  aerial 
photographs,  and  space  imagery  and 
photography,  and  how  to  order  them. 


Catalogs  and  map  indexes  for  each  state 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  topographic 
maps  and  orthophotoquads. 


Same  as  above,  but  for  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 


Aerial  photography,  NASA  high-altitude 
photography,  satellite  imagery,  Skylab 
photography  and  imagery. 
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Wildlife  Depends  On  Dens 

by  Frank  L.  Chubon 

PGC  Field  Forester 


The  rusted  pickup  scratched 
along  the  abandoned  logging  road, 
its  flannel-shirted  passengers  scanning 
the  forest.  “Let’s  drop  that  hollow  beech 
over  there,  Sam.  It’s  not  worth  mueh 
and  maybe  we  can  get  some  firewood 
out  of  the  top.’’ 

The  drone  of  the  chainsaw  soon 
echoed  aeross  the  hollow.  Minutes  later, 
the  stately  old  beeeh  crashed  to  the 
ground.  Dazed  and  confused  from  the 
rude  evietion,  a litter  of  flying  squirrels 
scampered  up  the  nearest  tree,  seeking 
refuge  on  any  braneh  that  would  pro- 
vide eoneealment. 

The  fate  of  this  dislodged  family  is 
anyone’s  guess.  One  might  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  fall.  Another  could  have 
been  lost  to  a predator  as  it  searched  for 
a new  home.  Regardless,  that  “worth- 
less” hollow  beech  had  been  valuable 
wildlife  habitat,  and  now  it  was  elimi- 
nated in  a matter  of  minutes. 


The  high  cost  of  energy  has  made 
thousands  of  Pennsylvania  families  seek 
wood  as  an  alternative  heat  source  for 
their  homes.  Many  landowners  seeking 
supplemental  incomes  are  harvesting 
timber  from  their  woodlots.  When  per- 
formed properly,  timber  cutting  can  be 
extremely  beneficial  to  wildlife.  How- 
ever, the  intense  competition  for  wood 
produets  is  ereating  a dramatic  decline 
in  the  number  of  den  trees  available. 
Many  forested  stands,  especially  those 
accessible  to  the  public,  are  being  cut 
clean  of  low-quality  defeetive  trees  and 
snags.  These  trees  are  not  worth  much 
from  the  monetary  aspeet,  but  their 
value  to  wildlife  is  priceless. 

Cull  trees,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
forestry  profession,  provide  at  least 
forty-nine  species  of  Pennsylvania  wild- 
life with  an  aceeptable  habitat.*  This 
ineludes  the  endangered  Indiana  bat. 
Many  species  require  a hollow  tree  for 
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Wildlife  Decals  Explain 
Sportsmen’s  Contributions 

Every  time  you  use  the  colorful  NHF  Day 
wildlife  decals,  you  help  spread  the  message 
about  how  you  and  your  fellow  sportsmen 
help  wildlife. 

These  full-color  decals,  with  photographs 
by  two  of  America’s  most  popular  wildlife 
photographers,  tell  how  sportsmen  have 
helped  restore  the  wood  duck,  white-tailed 
deer,  elk  and  wild  turkey  to  healthy  and 
abundant  numbers.  Inexpensive  and  easy  to 
use,  these  wildlife  decals  are  great  to  display 
on  packages,  auto  windows,  doors,  bulletin 
boards,  etc.  These  beautiful  full-color  decals 
are  only  $4.00  per  100  from  NHF  Day 
Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  1075,  Riverside, 
CT  06878. 


nursery  quarters  to  bear  and  raise  their 
young,  as  they  provide  protection  from 
predators  and  the  weather.  A cavity  in 
the  bole  of  a tree  is  often  packed  with 
nuts  and  seeds  by  creatures  which  use 
it  for  a winter  pantry.  A large  hollow 
“wolf  tree,”  in  a last  ditch  effort  to 
regenerate  itself,  often  outproduces  its 
more  vigorous  counterparts  in  seed  and 
nut  crops.  Practically  all  forest  wildlife 
species  benefit  to  some  degree  from  a 
den  tree,  and  their  numbers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  if  these  trees  are 
eliminated  from  a stand. 

How  did  the  aforementioned  beech 
evolve  into  the  perfect  wildlife  apart- 
ment? It  may  have  happened  like  this: 

While  still  in  the  poletimber  stage,  a 
late  winter  storm  blankets  the  forest 
canopy  with  a heavy  layer  of  ice  and 
snow.  The  weight  of  this  burden,  com- 
bined with  a brisk  northerly  gale,  causes 
a large  branch  to  break  from  the  bole. 
Warm  spring  rains  saturate  the  wound. 


attracting  fungi  and  other  wood-decay- 
ing organisms.  A pileated  woodpecker 
lights  upon  the  stub,  exploring  the  soft 
moist  wood  with  a probing  bill.  Retriev- 
ing a tasty  woodborer,  he  flutters  off, 
but  he  makes  the  stub  one  of  his  daily 
food  stops.  Years  of  a similar  sequence 
produce  a cavity  suitable  for  the  flying 
squirrels  to  take  up  residence. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  of  this  intricate 
work  is  wasted  when  a den  tree  is  cut 
to  the  ground.  Had  the  beech  suc- 
cumbed to  natural  causes,  its  value 
would  not  have  been  terminated.  Many 
times  the  forces  of  nature  transform 
dead  trees  into  snags,  which  are  espe- 
cially attractive  to  cavity-using  wild- 
life. 

Den  Trees  and  Forest  Management 

The  number  of  den  trees  retained  on 
a woodlot  depends  on  the  forest  man- 
agement objective.  A landowner  inter- 
ested in  a high-quality  timber  stand 
that  supports  cavity-using  wildlife  can 
remove  some  of  the  cull  trees  that  do  not 
show  evidence  of  use,  retain  the  “hot” 
den  trees,  and  not  radically  compromise 
the  growth  of  the  stand.  In  general,  five 
dens  per  acre  is  an  adequate  nucleus  of 
cavity  trees.  If  wildlife  ranks  high  on 
your  list  of  objectives,  you  may  want  to 
carry  more  den  trees  in  your  residual 
stand. 

The  location  of  a den  tree  helps  to 
determine  its  value  to  wildlife.  Dens 
along  a field,  fencerow,  or  forest  open- 
ing are  more  apt  to  be  utilized^  due  to 
the  proximity  of  a food  source.  These 
transition  zones  are  a calling  card  to 
many  species,  and  need  a maximum 
number  of  dens.  Stream  bottoms  and 
spring  seeps  are  also  ideal  locations. 

It  is  important  to  have  different  size 
den  trees  in  the  stand.  A distribution  of 
large  sawtimber,  small  sawtimber, 
poletimber,  and  even  sapling  size  den 
trees  will  ensure  adequate  numbers 
throughout  the  life  of  the  stand. 

If  you  are  clear-cutting  a portion  of 
your  forested  stand,  it  is  a good  idea  to 
leave  untreated  islands  or  peninsulas  in 
conjunction  with  a den  or  group  of  den 
trees.  They  should  be  proportional  in 
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size  to  that  of  the  clear-cut  area.  This 
will  make  them  attractive  to  wildlife, 
reduce  windthrow,  and  supply  a seed 
source  for  the  regenerating  stand.  These 
wildlife  considerations  can  be  included 
in  your  timber  sale  contract. 

Take  a Close  Look 

The  occasional  fuelwood  cutter  may 
find  it  difficult  to  determine  if  a tree 
about  to  be  cut  is  a den  tree.  Examine 
all  sides  of  the  bole  and  main  branches 
for  evidence  of  a well-worn  crack,  hole, 
or  crevice.  Seed  and  nut  hulls  at  the 
stump  may  indicate  occupancy.  Part  of 
the  tree  can  look  solid,  but  the  presence 
of  a cavity  usually  indicates  a large 
degree  of  decay  throughout.  A hammer 
can  be  used  to  rap  the  trunk  and  check 
for  a hollow  sound.  If  this  seems  in- 
convenient, bear  in  mind  that  many 
professional  woodcutters  have  been 


killed  or  injured  by  cutting  these 
unstable  trees.  If  by  chance  the  tree  you 
cut  is  hollow,  leave  it  in  the  woods.  It 
is  virtually  useless  as  firew'ood,  but 
valuable  to  the  insects  and  small  rodents 
so  important  to  the  natural  food  chain. 

The  forests  of  Pennsylvania  will  pro- 
vide us  with  wood  products  and  wild- 
life as  long  as  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  the  resource  are  observed 
during  management.  Before  you  cut 
that  tree  remember:  wildlife  depends 
on  dens. 

Literature  Cited 

'Hassinger,  Jerry.  Trees  For  Cavity- 
Using  Wildlife  Species  In  Pennsyl- 
vania’s State  Forests.  Bureau  of  For- 
estry, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources,  September 
1979. 


BILL  BOWER,  Bradford  County  District  Game  Protector,  was  recently  honored  with  the 
Shikar-Safari  Club’s  Wildlife  Officer  of  the  Year  award.  Officer  Bower  received  the  award  in 
recognition  of  his  “special  efforts  in  his  service  to  the  Game  Commission’s  wildlife  conser- 
vation effort.”  Shown  here  with  Bill  are  his  wife,  Mary  Alice,  and  Executive  Director  Peter 
S.  Duncan,  left,  and  Commission  President  Donald  Craul. 
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50  Years 


Wetlands  )i 


THE  FIRST  duck  stamp,  above,  was  designed  by 
“Ding”  Darling,  and  since  that  time  they  have  all 
featured  waterfowl  in  their  natural  surroundings.  A 
leading  artist  was  commissioned  annually  to  pre- 
pare a duck  stamp  design  until  1949  when  the  an- 
nual duck  stamp  contest  began.  Only  eight  artists 
entered  the  contest  that  first  year,  but  over  the 
years  the  competition  has  become  very  keen.  In 
1982  over  2000  artists  entered  what’s  become  the 


This  year  marks  ' 

nation’s  “Duck  Stamp”  , 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  was  passed 
16  years  of  age  or  older  has  bee 
duck  stamp,  and  the  funds  had 
habitat.  Sales  the  first  year—n 
reached  635,000.  Over  a millk\\ 
2.4  million  were  sold  in  1970.  M 
1 senting  285  million  “duck  stan\\ 
past  50  years,  and  3.5  million  c \ 
acquired.  These  acquisitions  j t 
uges,  most  of  which  are  part ! 
system.  They  provide  living  sp-: 
many  species  of  wildlife,  inch't 
dangered  and  threatened  speci 
types  of  outdoor  enthusiasts, 


world’s  richest  art  competition. 


Wetlands  continue  to  be  lo  i 


WITH  WETLANDS  disappearing  at  a rate  ap- 
proaching 500,000  acres  a year,  the  land 
acquisitions  made  possible  through  the  duck 
stamp  program  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  to  not  just  waterfowl,  but  also  to 
many  species  of  wildlife. 


acres  a year,  consequently  the  'i 
tant  now  as  ever  before.  Today  (j 
preserving  the  wintering  and  It 
development,  especially  those'! 
are  declining,  such  as  the  blaci 
Duck  stamps  cost  $7.50  eac  i 


Post  Offices,  National  Refuges' 
postage  and  handling)  from:  L ■ 
Division,  Washington,  D.C.  2 k 


Buy  DUCI 
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TAMPS 

f Saving 
k-  Wildl^e 

iSOth  anniversary  of  the 
im.  Since  the  Migratory  Bird 
■ 934,  every  waterfowl  hunter 
vuired  to  purchase  the  current 
:en  used  to  protect  waterfowl 
m stamps  sold  for  $1  each  — 
p.re  sold  in  1938,  and  a record 
' ll  of  89  million  stamps,  repre- 
Alars,”  has  been  sold  over  the 
lof  wetland  habitat  have  been 
) a network  of  waterfowl  ref- 
he  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
’,>or  not  just  waterfowl  but  for 
1 one-third  of  the  nation’s  en- 
.They  are  also  enjoyed  by  all 
ust  hunters. 

1 a rate  approaching  500,000 
<:  stamp  program  is  as  impor- 
hrts  are  being  directed  toward 
iing  areas  most  threatened  by 
d by  species  whose  numbers 
hck,  canvasback  and  redhead, 
id  may  be  purchased  at  most 
ny  mail  (include  50<t^  each  for 
bstal  Service,  Philatelic  Sales 
^^-9997. 


STAMPS 

)S  FOR  WILDLIFE 


JAY  N.  “DING”  DARLING,  above,  is  considered 
the  “father  of  the  duck  stamp.”  As  a political  car- 
toonist for  the  Des  Moines  Register,  “Ding”  led 
the  campaign  that  convinced  Congress  to  auth- 
orize an  annual  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp. 
His  cartoons,  such  as  the  one  below,  accurately 
illustrated  the  plight  facing  waterfowl  due  to 
habitat  loss. 
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Important  Time 

LYCOMING  COUNTY -A  young 
boy  recently  wrote  me  for  directions  on 
how  to  make  a hat  out  of  a fox  hide. 
He  had  caught  a red  fox  this  past  trap- 
ping season  and  remembered  seeing  a 
hat  I had  made  several  years  ago.  I sent 
the  best  directions  I could,  and  lo  and 
behold,  about  two  weeks  later  I re- 
ceived a letter  from  the  boy  with  a pic- 
ture of  the  fox  hat  he  had  made.  It 
turned  out  so  good,  in  fact,  that  he  was 
offered  $60  for  it.  The  thing  that  makes 
this  even  more  unusual  is  that  the  boy 
was  from  Cambria  County,  a district  I 
left  three  years  ago.  This  just  empha- 
sizes how  important  the  time  spent  with 
our  youth  is.  — DGP  Dan  Marks,  Wil- 
liamsport. 


What’s  In  a Name? 

Several  months  ago  I had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  to  the  Rockwood 
High  School’s  Rod  and  Row  Club,  and 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn  the  in- 
structors’ names.  The  instructor  for  the 
fishing  aspects  is  Mr.  Hook,  and  the 
teacher  for  the  archery  portion  is  Mr. 
Buck.  — LMO  Barry  K.  Ray,  Sr.,  Rock- 
wood. 


Speedy’s  Mistake 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY -Harold 
Wood  — who’s  nicknamed  “Speed”  for 
his  slow,  calm  manner  — reported 
catching  an  opossum  in  a rabbit  trap 
during  the  March  blizzard.  He  offered 
to  release  it  in  a wooded  area  along 
French  Creek  near  his  daughter’s 
house.  Thinking  nothing  could  go 
wrong,  I said,  “Sure.”  That  night, 
however,  when  Speed’s  daughter  put 
her  Lab  out,  he  immediately  bounded 
down  the  bank  and  across  the  creek, 
and  cornered  something  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Braving  the  driving  blizzard 
clad  only  in  her  dress  and  armed  with 
a flashlight.  Speed’s  daughter  fell 
through  the  ice  several  times  before  she 
struggled  out  of  the  water  on  the  far 
side  and  “rescued”  her  Lab  — from  one 
small  grinning  opossum.  I heard  that 
when  Dad  called  the  next  morning  to 
tell  his  daughter  about  the  opossum  he 
had  released  near  her  home  the  previ- 
ous day.  Speed,  for  one  of  the  few  times 
in  his  life,  is  said  to  have  done  some 
mighty  fast  talking.  — DGP  Robert  L. 
Lumadue,  Saegertown. 

Good  Work  Brings  Profit 

GREENE  COUNTY -While  patrol- 
ling during  February,  I met  a husband 
and  wife  team  from  Davistown  walk- 
ing along  a rural  road.  They  were  both 
carrying  large  plastic  bags  filled  with 
aluminum  cans  they  had  picked  up 
along  the  road.  The  lady  informed  me 
that  she  started  picking  up  cans  just  for 
the  exercise,  but  soon  discovered  she 
could  also  make  some  money.  She  made 
$500  from  this  practice  in  1983  and  she 
wants  to  top  $1,000  during  1984.  And 
the  way  this  lady  talks.  I’m  sure  she’ll 
reach  her  goal.  — DGP  Robert  P.  Shaf- 
fer, Carmichaels. 
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Perennial  Problem 

BRADFORD  COUNTY -When  I 
finally  had  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
the  past  hunting  season  and  all  of  the 
problems  we  had,  it  became  apparent 
once  again  that  the  most  serious  viola- 
tion is  against  landowners.  Since  the 
past  hunting  seasons,  numerous  land- 
owners  have  indicated  they’ve  had 
enough  of  the  SLOBS  who  figure  their 
licenses  entitle  them  to  hunt  wherever, 
however,  and  whenever  they  please. 
Charges  have  been  filed  against  some 
of  these  trespassers,  but  these  don’t 
begin  to  remove  the  black  mark  against 
hunters.  That  small  percentage  of  hunt- 
ers is  costing  all  of  us  our  valuable  hunt- 
ing land.— DGP  Edward  N.  Gallew, 
Wyalusing. 

Not  Too  Bright 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
Deputy  Leroy  Stotler,  Apollo,  and  a 
friend  were  working  along  the  Alle- 
gheny River  on  December  28.  They 
stopped  to  watch  five  whistling  swans 
floating  along  on  an  ice  floe.  As  the  floe 
was  getting  dangerously  close  to  the 
dam.  Lock  #4,  the  friend  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  swans  would  go  over  the 
dam.  Leroy  assured  her  that  swans 
were  much  too  wary  for  that.  He  was 
wrong!  They  stood  and  watched  help- 
lessly as  four  of  the  swans  went  right 
over,  and  the  other  flew  upriver  15  or 
20  yards,  only  to  be  swept  over  after  it 
landed.  — DGP  Barry  Moore,  Saltsburg. 

Here’s  Pickin’  ’Em 

ADAMS  COUNTY -The  borough  of 
Gettysburg’s  nuisance  wildlife  expert 
has  struck  upon  a novel  way  of  picking 
his  weekly  lottery  numbers.  “Wimp” 
Kauffman  keeps  a tally  of  his  weekly 
trapping  results  on  a lottery  card;  each 
column  represents  a species  total.  I am 
not  certain  that  Wimp  actually  plays 
the  lottery,  but  as  a result  of  all  the  good 
deeds  he’s  been  doing,  the  people  of 
Gettysburg  are  the  real  winners.  — 
DGP  Lawrence  D.  Haynes,  Biglerville. 


Lucky  to  See  One 

ERIE  COUNTY  — A bobcat  was 
spotted  in  my  district  this  past  March, 
and  I was  surprised  by  the  several  calls 
I received  from  people  who  were  fright- 
ened by  the  cat’s  presence.  “But  I have 
small  children,”  one  caller  said.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, and  ironic,  especially  in  these 
technologically  modern  times,  that 
wildlife  still  provokes  such  needless 
fears  in  people.  The  fact  is,  bobcats  are 
very  shy,  retiring  animals  with  abso- 
lutely no  interest  in  attacking  humans. 
— DGP  Andrew  G.  Martin,  Erie. 


About  Half 

LYCOMING  COUNTY -li  you  are 
not  seeing  the  number  of  deer  in  your 
favorite  hunting  area  that  you  used  to 
see,  check  the  surrounding  woodland 
very  carefully.  Ghances  are  you’ve  been 
hunting  in  a pole  stage  or  mature 
timber  stand  where  little  browse  is 
available  for  deer.  There  is  no  way  your 
favorite  area  will  indefinitely  support 
high  populations  of  deer.  Wildlife  and 
habitats  are  dynamic.  Your  area  might 
be  like  so  much  of  the  other  areas  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  where  the 
timber  has  matured  beyond  the  stages 
in  which  the  maximum  amount  of  deer 
browse  is  produced.  Pole  stage  and 
mature  timber  just  will  not  support 
near  the  numbers  of  deer  that  thick 
brush  will  support.  — DGP  Dennis 
Dusza,  Williamsport. 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY -In 
March  I received  a call  from  a local 
resident  who  related  that  while  she  and 
her  husband  were  flying  in  a light  plane 
over  South  Mountain  in  the  Mount 
Holly  Springs  area,  they  saw  a bald 
eagle  soaring  under  their  craft.  They 
followed  the  bird  for  several  minutes, 
until  it  apparently  hit  a thermal,  gained 
speed  and  altitude,  and  quickly  disap- 
peared into  the  sky  above  them.  — DGP 
Eugene  F.  Utech,  Carlisle. 


Low  Life 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-  To  the 
thief  who  slithered  out  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  Mall  with  a mounted  bobcat 
and  two  screech  owls  from  my  display, 
I have  this  message:  “You  are  in  viola- 
tion of  local,  state  and  federal  laws.”  If 
anyone  reading  this  knows  of  someone 
who  recently  acquired  a mounted  bob- 
cat or  screech  owl(s),  please  contact  me. 
I promise  your  information  will  remain 
strictly  confidential.  — DGP  William 
Wasserman,  Montgomeryville. 


Long,  Long  Trail 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY -Melvin  Land 
of  Alexandria,  Huntingdon  County, 
maintains  a bluebird  trail  stretehing 
from  Alexandria  to  Belleville.  Last  year 
80  pereent  of  his  253  boxes  were  used. 
— DGP  Timothy  A.  Marks,  Milroy. 


All  Four 

CAMERON  COUNTY -1  saw  a 
vanity  license  plate  the  other  day  that 
read,  “4  RAMS.”  When  I asked  the 
owner,  Ken  Gerg,  I found  that  he 
recently  accomplished  the  goal  of  many 
American  sportsmen  — the  “Grand 
Slam.”  Mr.  Greg  has  been  suecessful  in 
bagging  a trophy  ram  of  all  four  speeies 
of  North  Ameriean  sheep,  the  Dali 
sheep.  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn,  desert 
bighorn  and  the  stone  sheep.  Congrat- 
ulations, Ken!  — DGP  Joe  Carlos,  Drift- 
wood. 


Getting  the  Word  Out 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY- 1 feel 
very  fortunate  as  I’m  reeeiving  more 
and  more  invitations  to  present  sehool 
programs,  especially  for  the  elementary 
and  kindergarten  groups.  — DGP  Rich- 
ard W.  Anderson,  Nazareth. 


1 THOUGHT  you 
Sftlo;,'THI^  WftS  P) 
QUIET  NEIGHSOR.- 
HOOD  ?'> 


Ousted 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY -Dave 
Steele,  of  the  YMCA  Camp  at  Deer 
Valley  in  Somerset  County,  called  to  say 
he  had  put  in  new  steel  boat  docks, 
filled  with  bloek  styrofoam,  last  sum- 
mer, and  that  muskrats  chewed 
through  the  docks  and  took  up  resi- 
dence in  the  styrofoam.  There  they 
stayed  warm,  dry,  and  quiet  until  the 
hundreds  of  kids  start  bounding  on 
them  this  summer. — DGP  S.  E. 
Lockerman,  Pittsburgh. 
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Pure  Waste 

MONTOUR  AND  NORTHERN 
NORTHUMBERLAND'  COUNTIES 
— Prior  to  the  past  deer  seasons  I picked 
up  13  bucks  ranging  in  size  from  a 
3-point  to  several  8-points.  They  all  had 
been  shot  at  night,  with  a 22,  and  left 
in  the  fields.  If  more  people  would 
become  involved  in  the  SPORT  pro- 
gram and  call  when  they  hear  or  see 
something  taking  place,  this  would  at 
least  give  us  a chance  to  apprehend 
these  offenders.  Our  wildlife  resources 
belong  to  everyone,  so  get  involved.  — 
DGP  Daniel  I.  Clark,  Potts  Grove. 

Must  Think  of  Future 

CLARION  COUNTY -I  enjoy  giv- 
ing programs  to  young  kids;  they’re  so 
enthusiastic.  They  often  gather  around 
me  after  a program  to  tell  me  about 
their  personal  experiences  — a bear  that 
was  seen  running  through  a nearby 
field,  or  robin  nests  in  their  backyards. 
A few  of  the  stories,  however,  leave  me 
wondering  what  kind  of  guidance  these 
children  are  receiving  at  home.  I've 
been  told  several  times  about  fathers 
who  take  a buck  and  two  does,  and  I 
also  often  hear  about  parents  taking 
“pets”  from  the  wild  — baby  raccoons 
taken  from  a den  tree,  for  example. 
These  young  people  learn  from  what 
they  see  and  hear,  so  let’s  do  our  best 
to  set  good  examples.  — DGP  Keith  E. 
Harbaugh,  St.  Petersburg. 

Wanderers 

CHESTER  COUNTY -Ks  well 
known  that  the  Game  Commission  is 
trying  to  reestablish  river  otters  in  the 
Pine  Creek  drainage  in  northcentral 
Pennsylvania.  These  aquatic  furbearers 
apparently  are  tiydng  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  as  well.  Deputy  Don  Entrekin 
picked  up  a roadkilled  female  otter  in 
March,  another  was  struck  by  a vehicle 
in  York  County,  and  a third  otter  was 
accidentally  trapped  in  southern  Lan- 
caster County  last  fall.  Who  says  all  of 
the  wildlife  is  in  the  mountains?  — DGP 
Keith  P.  Sanford,  Coatesville. 


Sore  All  Over 

CENTRE  COUNTY -Overheard  at 
a recent  deputy  game  protector  self- 
defense  training  conference:  “On  the 
way  home.  I’m  going  to  stop  off  and 
pick  up  a six-pack  — of  Ben-Gay!”  — 
DGP  George  Mock,  Coburn. 


> 

Youandyour  \,™ 
early  Bird  get  R 


POTTER  COGATY-While  check- 
ing SGL  64  in  the  Phoenix  area,  after 
the  record  snowfall  in  late  March,  I was 
startled  by  a woodcock  when  it  flushed 
from  several  white  pine  boughs  that 
had  broken  off  from  the  heavy  snow. 
Several  nights  prior  to  the  storm  I had 
heard  woodcocks  on  their  “singing 
grounds.”  I can  just  imagine  how 
startled  they  were  when  they  woke  up 
covered  with  almost  two  feet  of  snow! 
— DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 

Expensive 

During  the  warm  spell  in  February, 
I observed  a man  fishing  in  a small 
brook  that  passed  under  the  road. 
When  I asked  what  he  was  doing  he 
replied,  “Nothing.”  When  I told  him 
that  trout  were  not  in  season,  he  ex- 
plained that  he  always  puts  them  back. 
I then  asked  him  if  he  had  a fishing 
license.  He  replied,  “No!”  It  all  ended 
when  he  paid  a $25  fine  — for  doing 
“nothing.”  — Land  Manager  Stephen  L. 
Opet,  Tamaqua. 
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Beware  of  Strange  Actors 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY -A  ground- 
hog recently  charged  a Bloomsburg 
man  and  bit  his  trouser  leg,  then 
escaped.  The  bite  fortunately  did  not 
break  the  skin,  but  does  bring  the  rabies 
problem  to  mind.  Wild  animals  acting 
strangely  should  be  avoided  and  re- 
ported to  police  or  wildlife  officials, 
especially  if  human  contact  is  involved. 
— DGP  Charles).  Arcovitch,  Benton. 


Wildlife’s  The  Loser 

While  inspecting  State  Game  Lands 
boundary  lines  at  the  end  of  winter,  we 
discovered  evidence  of  five  thefts  of 
firewood  on  just  one  small  Game 
Lands.  Arrests  will  be  made,  and  the 
thieves  undoubtedly  will  be  impressed 
by  the  final  cost  of  what  at  first  seemed 
free  for  the  taking,  as  fines  often  run 
into  hundreds  of  dollars.  — Land  Man- 
ager W.  J.  Lockett,  Perkasie. 

Good  Guys 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 
recently  reviewed  all  the  hunter  educa- 
tion student  rosters  for  my  district  and 
found  that  the  instructors  had  presented 
32  courses  and  certified  over  1400  stud- 
ents in  1983.  These  volunteer  instruc- 
tors are  providing  a great  service  for  the 
state’s  sportsmen  and  deserve  a hearty 
thanks  from  all  of  us.  Keep  up  the  good 
work!  — DGP  R.  Matthew  Hough, 
Greensburg. 


Progress 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY -The  bluebird 
nesting  box  programs  certainly  seem  to 
be  working  in  our  state.  1 first  saw  blue- 
birds in  1976  during  a field  trip  to  Lake 
Ontelaunee  near  Reading,  but  regret- 
fully, did  not  see  another  for  several 
years.  1 am  happy  to  report  now,  how- 
ever, that  in  just  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  1 counted  over  200  of  these 
beautiful  birds.  With  the  promotions 
through  our  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  program  and  the  increasing 
interest  in  the  bluebird’s  plight,  perhaps 
next  year  will  be  a “record  bluebird 
year”  for  you.— DGP  Scott  R.  Bills, 
Millersburg. 


Rules  Are  Rules 

BLAIR  COUNTY -At  the  conclu- 
sion of  a two-evening  hunter  education 
course  we  conducted  this  past  March, 
a 60-year-old  man  asked  if  he  could  be 
given  a certification  card  since  he  had 
missed  only  three  questions.  Knowing 
he  had  attended  only  this  final  evening, 
1 explained  that  1 couldn’t  give  him  a 
card  because  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
those  who  had  attended  both  sessions. 
Still  pleading,  he  indicated  he  had  been 
hunting  for  more  than  forty  years  and 
also  had  handled  guns  in  the  military 
as  a Marine  in  the  Pacific  operations. 
Well,  he  didn’t  receive  certification, 
and  Pm  going  to  have  to  improve  on  my 
presentation  of  “Hunter  Ethics.”  — 
DGP  Don  Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 


Situation  Getting  Even  Better 

WARREN  COUNTY- Two  mature 
bald  eagles  have  wintered  along  the 
Allegheny  River  below  Kinzua  Dam  for 
each  of  the  past  eight  years.  A welcome 
addition  was  discovered  this  past  win- 
ter when  two  immature  eagles  were 
also  sighted.— DGP  David  Snyder, 
Warren. 
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Goose  Blind 

Applications  for  hunting  from 

L goose  blinds  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  two  controlled 
hunting  areas  at  Pymatuning  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  will  be  accepted  from  Sep- 
tember 1 through  September  20. 

Hunters  are  permitted  to  apply  to 
only  one  of  the  two  areas.  If  a person 
applies  to  both  areas,  that  person  will 
not  be  eligible  to  hunt  on  either. 

A hunter  will  be  permitted  only  one 
hunting  trip  to  a controlled  goose  shoot- 
ing area.  If  a person  hunts  geese  on  one 
area,  that  person  will  not  be  eligible  to 
return  to  that  facility  as  a hunter  this 
year,  and  that  person  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  hunt  on  the  other  controlled 
goose  shooting  area  in  1984. 

There  are  40  goose  blinds  at  Pyma- 
tuning, and  25  will  be  in  operation  this 
year  at  Middle  Creek.  Drawings  will 
be  held  by  the  Game  Commission  at 
Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek  in  late 
September  to  select  blind  holders  for 
both  controlled  shooting  areas. 

A reservation  will  entitle  the  appli- 
cant to  bring  not  more  than  three 
guests.  The  guests  must  be  present  to 
register. 

At  Middle  Creek,  there  will  be  four 
shooting  days  each  week  of  the  season, 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays.  Shooting  at  Pymatuning  will 
also  take  place  on  four  days,  but  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays. 


Applications 

Applications  for  goose  blinds  at  Mid- 
dle Creek  and  Pymatuning  are  a part 
of  the  1984-85  Hunting  Digest  supplied 
with  the  hunting  license.  To  apply,  a 
hunter  simply  fills  out  the  application 
and  then  mails  it  to  the  management 
area  of  his  or  her  choice. 

The  official  application  form  printed 
in  the  Digest  must  be  used.  Old  appli- 
cation forms  on  colored  stock  are  not 
acceptable. 

Pymatuning  applications  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  RD  I,  Hartstown, 
PA  I6I3I,  and  Middle  Creek  applica- 
tions to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  RD  1,  Newmanstown, 
PA  17073. 

The  applicant’s  1984-85  hunting 
license  number,  including  the  letter, 
must  be  listed  on  the  application.  Ap- 
plications must  be  received  no  earlier 
than  September  I but  not  later  than 
September  20;  if  the  application  is 
received  earlier  than  September  I or 
later  than  September  20,  the  applica- 
tion will  be  rejected. 

Only  successful  applicants,  as  deter- 
mined in  the  drawings,  will  be  notified. 
Reservations  are  not  transferable. 

The  successful  applicant  whose  name 
appears  on  the  Pymatuning  reservation 
must  present  the  reservation  in  person 
at  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  headquarters  (registration 
building)  located  on  Legislative  Route 
20006  between  Hartstown  and  Lines- 
ville  about  four  miles  north  of  Harts- 
town, and  Middle  Creek  reservations 
must  be  presented  at  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  visitors 
center  on  Hopeland  Road  about  two 
miles  south  of  Kleinfeltersville. 

Hunters  should  arrive  at  least  one 
hour  before  shooting  time  to  allow  for 
the  issuance  of  permits.  All  reservations 
for  any  one  day  will  be  valid  only  up 
to  one-half  hour  before  shooting  time 
on  the  specified  day. 
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A federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  (duck  stamp)  is  required  to  hunt 
geese  and  ducks.  1984-85  hunting 
licenses  and  duck  stamps  must  be  pre- 
sented at  the  check  station. 

Only  one  official  application  per  per- 
son may  be  submitted.  Anyone  sub- 
mitting more  than  one  application  for 
a reservation  will  have  all  applications 
rejected.  Further,  individuals  filing 
more  than  one  application  or  hunting 
more  than  one  time  per  season  on  a con- 
trolled goose  hunting  area  in  the  state 
will  be  denied  the  privilege  of  hunting 
on  these  areas  for  three  years. 

Provisions  have  been  made  at  both 
Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  to  ac- 
commodate handicapped  persons. 

Shooting  hours  for  the  controlled 
goose  hunting  area  at  Pymatuning  are 
from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until 
noon.  On  the  Middle  Creek  controlled 
area,  shooting  hours  are  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  1:30  p.m. 
Hunting  starts  at  9 a.m.  at  Pymatuning 
on  October  27.  There  is  no  hunting 
from  goose  blinds  at  Middle  Creek  on 
October  27. 

In  addition  to  the  goose  hunting 
area,  there  are  also  two  controlled  duck 
shooting  areas  at  Pymatuning.  Fifty 
hunters  can  be  accommodated  at  a time 
in  each  of  these  two  areas. 

Shooting  days  for  the  Pymatuning 
duck  areas  are  also  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  duck 
area  shooting  hours  are  the  same  as  for 


the  goose  area.  While  these  duck  areas 
are  controlled  shooting  sections,  there 
are  no  advance  reservations. 

A drawing  is  held  each  morning  to 
determine  the  100  hunters  who  will 
qualify  for  that  day.  Those  using  the 
duck  areas  must  check  in  at  the  registra- 
tion building. 

This  year  there  will  again  be  four 
duck  shooting  blinds  at  Middle  Creek, 
with  a drawing  each  shooting  day  to 
determine  the  winners  of  these  blinds. 
A hunter  may  take  a goose  from  a Mid- 
dle Creek  duck  blind;  however,  a 
hunter  is  limited  to  one  goose  per  year 
from  the  controlled  shooting  section  at 
Middle  Creek. 

A hunter  is  also  limited  to  one  goose 
per  year  on  the  controlled  goose  hunt- 
ing area  at  Pymatuning. 

Ducks  may  be  taken  by  hunters  using 
the  goose  blinds  at  both  Middle  Creek 
and  Pymatuning,  within  other  existing 
federal  and  state  regulations  for  water- 
fowl. 

Waterfowl  hunters  are  required  to 
use  steel  shot  at  Middle  Creek  and 
Pymatuning. 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  the  1984 
waterfowl  seasons  will  not  be  estab- 
lished until  late  August  or  early  Septem- 
ber, after  the  federal  government  draws 
up  its  framework.  Waterfowlers  are 
urged  to  wait  until  Pennsylvania  sea- 
sons are  announced  before  submitting 
their  blind  applications  to  Pymatuning 
or  Middle  Creek. 


VOLUNTARY 
WATERFOWL  STAMP 

Pennsylvania’s  second  annual  water- 
fowl  stamp,  by  James  H.  Killen,  is  avail- 
able in  full  color  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Harrisburg  office,  regional 
field  offices,  the  Pymatuning  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas, 
and  selected  hunting  license  issuing 
agents.  Price  is  $5.50  delivered,  and 
purchase  is  strictly  voluntary.  Income 
from  sales  will  provide  funding  for  wet- 
lands and  habitat  and  assist  in  financing 
wildlife  management  programs. 
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Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Woodland  Owners  Conference 


Do  you  own  woodlands?  Can  they  be  made  more  attractive  to  wildlife?  What 
about  harvesting  — what  kinds  of  trees  should  be  harvested  and  when?  How 
much  is  timber  worth  and  what  kinds  of  things  should  be  considered  before  sell- 
ing your  timber? 

At  some  point,  most  landowners  seek  answers  to  such  questions.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  are  not  easy  to  find.  Soon,  however,  woodland  owners  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  will  be  able  to  get  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  at 
the  Woodland  Owners  Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association.  It  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  Saturday,  July  28,  at  the  Pocono  Hershey 
Resort  near  White  Haven.  Advance  registration  is  necessary;  cost  is  $15  per 
person,  $12  for  each  additional  family  member.  Registration  forms  and  further 
information  are  available  from  conservation  district  offices  of  county  extension 
agents  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  or  by  contacting  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association,  410  East  Main  St.,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055,  717-766-5371. 


In  Memoriam 

George  D.  Bretz 

1899-1983 

District  Game  Protector 
Cumberland  County 
Retired  1963;  27  years  service 

Clarence  Rhine 

1931-1983 

Laborer 

Southeast  Division 
15V2  years  service 

John  J.  Eckhart 

1911-1983 

Clerk  III,  Division  of  1 & E 
Harrisburg  Office 
Retired  1976;  8V2  years  service 

H.  Howard  Steiner 

1896-1983 
Bureau  Secretary 
Harrisburg  Office 
Retired  1928;  10  years  service 

Seth  E.  Gordon 

1890-1983 
Executive  Director 
Harrisburg  Office 
Retired  1948;  26  years  service 

Lloyd  B.  Welch 

1912-1983 

District  Game  Protector 
Huntingdon  County 
Retired  1964;  20  years  service 

Helen  S.  Jones 

1920-1983 

Laborer 

' Howard  Nursery 
Retired  1982;  16  years  service 

Jack  N.  Anderson 

1916-1984 
Superintendent 
Loyalsock  Game  Farm 
Retired  1979;  42  years  service 

Jay  D.  Lutz 

1919-1983 
Labor  Foreman  1 
Northeast  Division 
Retired  1982;  35  years  service 

Nicholas  1.  Vukovich 

1921-1984 

Game  Land  Office  Manager  II 
Harrisburg  Office 
Retired  1980;  33  years  service 
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An  Early  Weapon  in  Pennsylvania’s  Past  . . . 

THE  ATLATL 

By  Gary  Fogeiman 


THE  ATLATL  was  the  first  mechanical  imple- 
ment devised  by  early  man  for  propelling 
spears  or  javelins.  Shapes  and  lengths  vary 
tremendously  but  they  all  worked  on  the 
same  principle  — lengthening  the  throwing 
arm. 


The  ATLATL,  or  spearthrower, 
was  the  first  mechanical  implement 
devised  by  early  man  for  propelling  his 
spears,  or  javelins.  Previous  to  its  devel- 
opment, early  hunters  had  to  rely  on 
muscle  power  alone. 

Spearthrowers  work  on  a simple 
principle,  that  of  lengthening  the 
throwing  arm.  Working  through  the 
same  arc,  this  gives  more  speed  to  the 
projectile,  resulting  in  more  distance, 
if  desired,  and  more  importantly,  addi- 
tional penetration  in  game. 

This  principle  can  be  illustrated  by 
a simple  boyhood  practice.  As  young- 
sters we  used  to  have. a good  time  under 
the  old  apple  tree  with  a stick  a foot  or 
two  in  length.  We  soon  learned  that 
after  impaling  an  apple  on  the  end  of 
the  stick,  a flick  of  the  wrist  could  send 
it  flying.  With  a little  practice  in  tim- 
ing and  coordination,  it  became  evident 
we  could  send  an  apple  farther  and 
with  less  effort  off  the  stick  than  we 
could  throw  it  normally.  That’s  what 
an  atlatl  did  for  a spear. 


The  Atlatl 

The  term  atlatl  is  adapted  from  the 
Mexican  terminology  for  the  weapon. 
Early  conquistadors  found  it  being  used 
by  the  natives  there.  The  implement 
enjoyed  widespread  use,  not  only  on 
this  continent  but  also  elsewhere  as 
well. 

Shapes  and  lengths  vary  among  at- 
latls,  and  we  cannot  be  certain  what  an 
actual  Pennsylvania  specimen  looked 
like.  Made  mostly  of  wood,  they  do  not 
preserve  well  in  Pennsylvania’s  mostly 
acidic  soils  and  otherwise  moist  condi- 
tions. 

Prom  examples  found  in  areas  where 
preservation  does  occur,  we  get  an  idea 
how  the  basic  atlatl  was  constructed. 
The  throwing  stick  itself  was  around 
two  feet  in  length  and  one-half  inch  in 
diameter.  The  type  of  wood  used  prob- 
ably varied,  but  it  had  to  be  resilient 
to  resist  snapping  upon  throwing.  Clay- 
ton Mau,  in  studies  done  in  New  York 
State  in  1963,  determined  that  white 
ash  was  suitable.  Other  varieties  would 
no  doubt  work  as  well. 

Quite  often  an  antler  handle  was  at- 
tached to  the  butt  end.  At  the  distal  end 
was  an  antler  hook  against  which  the 
projectile  shaft  was  set.  The  handle  and 
hook  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
wooden  piece  itself. 

Atlatls  are  still  used  by  some  aborigi- 
nal tribes  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. It  wasn’t  many  years  ago  that  the 
cover  of  National  Geographic  Magazine 
featured  a native  in  a reed  canoe  poised 
with  just  this  weapon. 

The  Spears,  or  Javelins 

The  spears  or  javelins  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  atlatl  varied  in  length 
and  style.  Mau  conducted  his  experi- 
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merits  solely  with  one-piece  shafts,  both 
fletched  and  unfletched.  He  obtained 
his  best  results  with  a shaft  3 feet  in 
length. 

Compound  designs  had  considerable 
use  in  prehistorical  times.  This  design 
consisted  of  a main  shaft,  probably  4 to 
5 feet  long,  with  a much  shorter  fore- 
shaft to  which  the  projectile  points  were 
attached. 


of  the  fletching  itself,  but  due  to  the  in- 
creased air  resistance  caused  by  the  ad- 
dition of  feathers,  point  size  has  to  drop 
for  good  performance.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  unfletched  shaft  requires  a 
larger,  heavier  point  for  stability  in 
flight.  These  differences  might  account 
for  the  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  of 
projectile  points  dating  to  the  time 
when  the  atlatl  was  in  general  use  and 


QUITE  OFTEN  an  antler  handle  was  attached  to  the  butt  end.  At  the  distal  end  was  an  antler 
hook  against  which  the  projectile  shaft  was  set. 


The  compound  shaft  was  an  innova- 
tion of  some  merit.  The  main  shaft  was 
thickest  at  the  far  end,  approximately 
one-half  inch  in  diameter,  tapering  at 
the  nocked  end  to  a diameter  of  one- 
quarter  inch  or  so.  The  thick  end  was 
drilled  to  receive  the  conical  foreshaft. 
The  nock  consisted  merely  of  a depres- 
sion to  receive  the  antler  hook. 

When  thrown  and  lodged  in  an 
animal,  the  main  shaft  would  shortly 
separate  from  the  foreshaft  and  fall  to 
the  ground.  When  retrieved  and  fitted 
with  a new  foreshaft,  the  hunter  was 
armed  again.  Carrying  a quiver  or 
pouch  full  of  foreshafts  was  a big  ad- 
vantage over  carrying  several  more 
cumbersome  one-piece  shafts. 

The  Projectiles 

When  one  looks  at  the  projectile 
points  used  with  the  atlatl,  the  studies 
of  Mau  take  on  significance.  He 
showed,  by  working  with  both  fletched 
and  unfletched  shafts,  that  projectile 
points  of  different  sizes  had  to  be  used. 

A fletched  shaft  has  stability  because 
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found  all  over  the  state. 

The  atlatl  was  in  use  for  7000  to  8000 
years,  maybe  longer.  The  bow  and 
arrow  didn’t  appear  in  this  area  until 
about  2000  years  ago,  perhaps  a bit 
later.  Thus,  any  projectile  point  that 
has  been  assigned  a date  earlier  than, 
say,  1 AD  can’t  be  an  “arrowhead.” 
There  may  be  only  one  true  arrowhead 
in  the  prehistoric  arsenal,  and  that  is 
the  familiar  triangle  shape  which  is  so 
common  throughout  the  state. 

The  Bannerstone 

That  atlatls  were  used  throughout 
Pennsylvania  is  without  doubt.  One 
type  of  artifact  is  directly  related  to  the 
throwing  stick,  though  some  will  argue 
about  it.  This  is  the  bannerstone. 

When  first  found  by  early  collectors, 
the  use  of  this  item  was  not  known.  As 
most  specimens  has  a hole  drilled 
through  them,  it  was  assumed  they 
were  put  on  shafts,  or  banners,  and 
used  in  ceremonies.  Another  early 
thought  was  that  these  were  insignias 
of  rank. 
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MOST  of  these  projectiles,  found  in  the  state 
by  the  author,  were  used  on  the  atlatl  as  they 
are  over  2000  years  old.  Bows  and  arrows 
were  not  used  here  that  early. 

Since  that  time  archeological  excava- 
tions have  revealed  these  “banner- 
stones”  in  position  on  the  shafts  of 
throwing  sticks.  Having  been  found  so, 
two  lines  of  thought  arise.  The  banner- 
stone  was  used  as  a weight  on  the 
throwing  stick  to  give  it  more  power, 
or,  the  bannerstone  was  manufactured 
as  a counterbalance  to  give  the  throw- 
ing stick  a better  feel. 


The  argument  for  adding  force  to  the 
throw  is  given  credenee  by  Man’s  study, 
which  showed  a weight  of  around  4 
ounces  did  increase  distance.  However, 
distance  was  probably  not  a great  fac- 
tor with  the  throwing  stick.  Accuracy 
would  have  been  of  prime  importance, 
and  accuracy  would  decrease  with  dis- 
tance. 

Due  to  the  variety  of  shapes  and 
weights  among  bannerstones,  perhaps 
they  were  manufactured  to  fit  in- 
dividual atlatls  to  attain  balance,  as 
suggested.  This  would  help  make  the 
weapon  easier  to  handle  with  just  one 
hand. 

This  author  feels  that  the  term  “ban- 
nerstone” may  not  be  inappropriate, 
however.  The  eare  and  workmanship 
revealed  on  some  specimens  indicate 
they  were  prized  by  their  owners,  and 
thus  perhaps  saved  for  ceremonial  use. 

Many  groups  made  use  of  the  atlatl 
throughout  Pennsylvania’s  history. 
How  accurate  or  effective  it  was  may 
never  be  known.  But  an  acceptable 
degree  of  accuracy  and  efficiency  had 
to  be  attained  for  it  to  remain  in  use 
over  thousands  of  years. 


Tricks  to  All  Trades 

To  prevent  getting  separated  during 
a flood,  some  ants  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can prairie  cling  together,  forming  a big 
ball.  The  ball  becomes  a floating  raft 
that  constantly  tumbles,  giving  each  ant 
a turn  to  breathe.  Amazingly,  few  ants 
drown. 

Sneaky  Guys 

If  a vampire  bat  attacks,  you  might 
not  even  notice  it.  Vampire  bats  sneak 
up  on  sleeping  “victims”  and  lap,  not 
suck,  the  blood  from  a wound.  And  the 
bats  usually  only  swallow  about  one 
teaspoon  at  each  meal. 

Don’t  Touch! 

When  lightning  strikes,  it’s  hot.  In 
fact,  a bolt  of  lightning  is  more  than 
twice  as  hot  as  the  surface  of  the  sun. 
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young  artists  page 


Mice 

Jill  Connelly 
Palmyra,  PA 

Palmyra  Area  Middle  School 
7th  Grade 


Canada  Geese 
Mark  Hanley 
Eagleville,  PA 
Methacton  Senior  High 
11th  Grade 
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“Water,  Water 
Everywhere  But  . . 

Water  is  not  only  a requirement  for  our 
own  survival  but  also  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  wildlife  species  as  well.  That  seems 
obvious  when  we  stop  to  think  about  it  but, 
at  other  times,  water,  and  air,  seem  to  be 
taken  for  granted  when  we  hear  about  pro- 
viding good  habitat.  Appropriate  food, 
cover  and  living  space  are  critical  com- 
ponents missing  from  many  areas,  but 
water  too  is  critical  and  must  be  available 
to  wildlife  species  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  quality. 

Water  systems  are  also  the  basis  for 
many  food  chains  that  support  wild  spe- 
cies. Fish,  so  important  to  the  diet  of 
ospreys,  bald  eagles  and  some  waterfowl, 
depend  upon  their  water  environment  to 
provide  all  their  habitat  needs.  Too  often, 
it  bathes  them  in  a watery  soup  of  pollut- 
ants. Raccoons,  herons  and  others  are  only 
a few  more  of  the  many  terrestrial  animals 
that  take  their  food  from  the  aquatic  world 
and  are  affected  by  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  water  body  by  which  they  survive. 

Then,  too,  our  own  species  is  the  con- 
summate consumer  of  water.  We  use  it  not 
only  to  replenish  the  water  lost  from  our 
body  each  day,  but  we  also  wash  with  it, 
irrigate  with  it,  and  even  flush  our  wastes 
away  with  it.  And  for  all  these  uses,  we  are 
willing  to  pay  to  process  the  water  first  to 
ensure  us  the  highest  quality  technology 
can  provide. 

It’s  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  that  water 
study  is  a common  topic  in  school  pro- 
grams dealing  with  conservation  and  envi- 
ronmental problems.  It  should  be  included 
in  every  high  school  curriculum.  Usually  it 
is  not,  because  school  curricula  are  notori- 


ously slow  to  change  and  because  good 
teaching  materials  for  the  study  of  water 
quality  are  difficult  to  find. 

Recently  a well-written  and  amazingly 
inexpensive  set  of  water  study  materials 
came  to  me  from  the  Hach  Company- 
known  to  many  teachers  and  laboratory 
technicians  as  manufacturers  of  quality 
test  kits  and  reagents  for  analytical  stud- 
ies. Hach  joined  forces  with  Cliff  Jacobson, 
a junior  high  teacher  in  Hastings,  Minne- 
sota. The  result  is  a highly  useful  unit  on 
water  quality  that  is  feasible,  practical, 
complete  and  reliable.  It  could  form  a two- 
to  three-week  unit  of  study  at  any  sec- 
ondary grade  level. 

The  unit  consists  of  a variety  of  materials 
for  student  and  teacher  use.  Materials  are 
copyrighted  but  teachers  are  free  to 
photocopy  most  of  them  for  their  own 
classes.  The  program  requires  some  equip- 
ment and  a few  test  kits  that  can  be  pur- 
chased directly  from  Hach.  However,  most 
of  the  unit  can  be  taught  without  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  equipment  beyond  that 
found  in  a standard  high  school  science 
laboratory. 

The  “Student  Reading  Unit”  is  a 26-page 
text  that  covers  the  basics  of  water  qual- 
ity. It  includes  brief  sections  on  the  water 
cycle,  effects  of  damming,  acid  rain,  water 
pollutants,  and  sewage  treatment  systems. 

Like  all  materials  in  this  program,  this  is 
intended  for  students  in  grades  7 through 
10  and  has  a readability  index  of  grade  7. 
However,  I would  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
materials  with  high  school  students  en- 
rolled in  conservation  or  field  study 
courses,  regardless  of  grade  level. 

The  text  comes  with  a 40-question  work- 
sheet which  students  complete  as  part  of 
a reading  assignment.  There  is  also  a 
30-question  exam  to  use  for  evaluation. 
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Answer  keys  are  provided  for  both  work- 
sheet and  exam,  and  both  are  printed  as 
black-and-white  masters  so  that  teachers 
can  produce  their  own  copies  with  a photo- 
copier or  a spirit  duplicator. 

There  is  also  a “Reference  Unit”  written 
to  provide  more  background  information  on 
specific  water  quality  factors.  Here, 
students  can  read  more  about  dissolved 
oxygen,  BOD,  phosphates,  nitrates,  and 
turbidity.  About  20  testable  factors  are  in- 
cluded in  this  reference  text,  making  it  an 
extremely  valuable  part  of  the  program 
because  it  includes  information  not  easily 
found  in  any  other  single  source.  It  includes 
discussion  of  toxic  effects  of  various  fac- 
tors and  provides  a frame  of  reference 
against  which  students  can  compare  their 
own  analysis  results. 

Six  “Experiments”  are  included  in  the 
unit.  The  labs  are  highly  recommended  but 
are,  of  course,  optional  for  teachers  who 
feel  they  lack  the  equipment,  space  or  time 
for  lab  activities.  These  hands-on  experi- 
ments could  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
dynamic  unit  if  used  correctly.  Students 
love  to  work  with  equipment,  mix  chemi- 
cals and  see  color  changes.  It’s  fun  for 
everybody. 

Four  of  the  six  experiments  require  com- 
mon laboratory  equipment  and  chemicals. 
One  illustrates  the  effects  of  biodegrad- 
able waste  on  dissolved  oxygen  levels 
using  milk,  yeast  and  methylene  blue. 
Another  examines  the  effects  of  water 
temperature  on  fish  metabolism  using 
opercular  movements  as  an  indicator.  No 
special  equipment  needed.  Still  another 
leads  the  students  in  measuring  the  veloc- 
ity and  volume  of  a stream  using  wooden 
stakes,  yardsticks  and  a watch. 

Two  experiments  do  require  equipment 
many  schools  may  not  have— but  probably 
should.  One  experiment  requires  a test  kit 
to  measure  dissolved  oxygen  and  the  other 
uses  a membrane  filtration  system  to 
estimate  the  number  of  coliform  bacteria. 
Both  activities  are  powerful  in  the  sense 
that  they  illustrate  major  concepts  that 
explain  many  aspects  of  water  quality.  If 
only  two  tests  could  be  done  by  students 
in  any  study  of  water  quality,  these  two 
would  be  appropriate. 

Another  major  component  of  the  unit  is 
the  “Field  Study  Guide.”  This  is  a plan  for 
teachers  who  want  to  take  their  classes  to 
a stream  and  collect  samples  for  analysis, 
and  to  measure  the  stream’s  physical  char- 
acteristics. The  guide  includes  a day-by- 


Pennsylvania Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $4.00  delivered  from 
Dept.  AR,  GAME  NEWS  office. 


day  plan  to  prepare  students  for  the  adven- 
ture and  even  provides  a list  of  common 
logistics  that  are  easy  to  overlook— such 
as  taking  along  a change  of  clothes,  plastic 
bag  ponchos  in  case  of  rain,  and  impro- 
vised seats  to  keep  student  bottoms  off 
soggy  ground. 

Teachers  who  are  inexperienced  in  tak- 
ing classes  outdoors  for  this  kind  of  study 
will  welcome  the  detailed  preparation 
offered  in  this  guide.  More  experienced 
teachers  will  appreciate  the  practical 
simplicity  with  which  it  was  written. 

All  of  these  materials  plus  optional  equip- 
ment lists  and  price  lists  are  included  in  the 
teacher’s  packet,  “Water,  Water  Every- 
where But . . .”,  catalog  number  21976-00, 
price  $4.  Contact  Hach  Company,  Box  389, 
Loveland,  CO  80539. 
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Despite  summertime  temperatures 
and  the  fact  that  outdoor  interests  for 
most  people  are  turning  to  swimming,  golf, 
fishing,  baseball  and  softball,  game  protec- 
tors are  still  plugging  along  with  wildlife 
situations  and  activities.  Enforcement  prob- 
lems are  minimal,  but  complaints  about 
wildlife  damage  persist.  Here  in  the  Poco- 
nos,  as  waves  of  people  arrive  to  enjoy  their 
vacations,  confrontations  between  humans 
and  wildlife  occur  more  frequently.  The 
majority  of  these  confrontations  are  pleas- 
ant in  nature  but  some  are  not,  at  least  for 
the  visitors.  The  phone  continues  to  ring, 
with  requests  for  information  on  how  to 
handle  skunks,  opossums,  bears,  snakes, 
etc. 

July  7— DGP  Rob  Buss  from  Pike  County 
and  I proceeded  to  Snydersville  to  pick  up 
a “tame”  deer  reported  on  earlier.  Rob 
begins  to  prepare  his  tranquilizer  equip- 
ment, and  the  deer,  which  is  normally  calm 
and  passive,  appears  to  sense  that  the 
guys  in  the  green  uniforms  are  up  to  some- 
thing. She  suddenly  becomes  jittery  and 
bounds  out  of  her  temporary  pen.  After  a 
couple  of  high-gear  trips  around  some 
nearby  fields,  she  slowly  returns  to  our 
location.  Rob  gets  his  part  of  the  job  com- 
pleted, and  I spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
transporting  her  to  Centre  County,  a 240- 
mile  round  trip.  Biologist  William  Palmer 
will  use  the  deer  in  one  of  our  research 
areas  near  State  College. 

Ju/y  5— After  checking  on  a bear  damage 
report  near  Marshalls  Creek,  I picked  up 
a roadkilled  deer  and  headed  back  to  the 
office  to  complete  my  monthly  reports  for 
June. 

July  7— Moved  a live  bear  trap  to  the 
Resica  Falls  Scout  Reservation  to  set  it. 
The  camp  director  had  reported  several 
bears  visiting  the  5000-acre  reservation  fre- 
quently. One  was  visiting  a dumpster  near 
the  main  dining  hall  almost  daily,  and  with 
several  hundred  scouts  encamped  there, 
the  director  feared  a confrontation.  I figured 
we  would  have  no  problem  capturing  this 
bear.  Later  in  the  day,  I met  Deputy  Bill  Heil 
regarding  several  small  animal  complaints 
he  had  received  from  his  area  of  the 
county. 

July  8— After  checking  the  bear  trap  at 
the  scout  camp,  I investigated  two  other 
bear  incidents  in  the  general  area.  They  in- 


By  Dave  Overcash 

DGP,  Monroe  County 

volved  damage  to  an  outside  storage  shed 
and  garbage  can  raiding.  That  afternoon 
I met  with  Jack  Lowris,  owner  of  Pocono 
Snake  Country,  about  the  requirements  for 
cages  and  pens  at  his  roadside  menagerie. 
For  many  years  he  had  displayed  various 
wild  animals  along  with  the  snakes.  He  had 
been  out  of  the  animal  display  business  for 
a couple  of  years  and  wanted  to  know  the 
current  requirements  under  the  Game  Law. 

July  72— The  day  was  spent  on  a 
278-mile  round  trip  to  deliver  two  fawns 
which  had  been  taken  care  of  during  the 
last  couple  of  months  by  Deputies  Bob 
Westbrook  and  Bill  Heil.  The  deer  were 
taken  to  a hunting  and  fishing  club  near 
Salladasburg  in  Lycoming  County.  Since 
they  were  too  tame  to  release  into  the  wild 
after  being  confined  for  almost  two  months, 
the  Division  Office  had  made  arrangements 
with  the  hunting  club  for  the  fawns  to  be 
released  inside  their  fenced  property. 

July  73— In  the  morning  I met  with  Na- 
tional Park  Service  rangers  at  their  head- 
quarters near  Bushkill  and  discussed 
visitor  activities  involving  wildlife  in  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  Recreation  area. 
Later  I checked  the  bear  trap  at  the  scout 
camp  and  rebaited  it.  The  director  reported 
that  since  setting  the  trap  six  days  earlier 
the  bear  had  not  been  seen.  I suspected 
the  bruin  had  seen  the  inside  of  a culvert 
trap  before,  and  wanted  no  part  of  that 
again.  I then  headed  to  Wind  Gap,  where 
I met  Game  Protector  Dick  Anderson  and 
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Deputy  George  Ockenbach  to  discuss  in- 
formation George  had  uncovered  relative 
to  the  possible  illegal  possession  and  sale 
of  raccoons  in  Northampton  and  Monroe 
counties.  In  the  evening,  Deputy  Bill  Heil 
and  I responded  to  another  ,sick  raccoon 
call,  this  time  on  Anchorage  Road  near 
Saylorsburg.  It  was  the  third  incident  dur- 
ing the  last  two  months  where  a raccoon 
had  been  observed  staggering  around  in 
daylight  and  showed  no  signs  of  respon- 
siveness. Fortunately,  the  raccoon  had  not 
come  into  contact  with  any  domestic  ani- 
mals or  humans. 

July  14— \ spent  the  day  in  the  office 
working  on  permit  renewals,  reports  and 
phone  calls.  Most  of  the  calls  were  relative 
to  bear  incidents  at  resorts  and  vacation 
home  developments.  Human  safety  is  the 
biggest  concern  here.  After  explaining  the 
normal  habits  and  non-aggresive  behavior 
of  bears  toward  humans,  the  callers  are 
usually  satisfied.  But  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  convince  people  who  have  never  before 
seen  a wild  bear  that  those  animals  are 
usually  harmless. 

July  75— Game  Protector  Dean  Beach 
came  to  my  office  to  discuss  information 
received  from  DGP  Anderson  regarding 
several  persons  illegally  possessing  a rac- 
coon in  Dean’s  district.  Later  in  the  day  I 
checked  with  Magistrate  Glenn  Borger  on 
pending  cases  and  time  payments.  Deputy 
Bill  Heil  and  I then  investigated  the  illegal 
shooting  of  a rabbit  in  Saylorsburg.  As 
usual,  we  had  received  the  information  a 
day  late  and  it  was  somewhat  sketchy  as 
to  who,  what,  where  and  when. 

July  78— Most  of  the  day  was  spent  in- 
specting roadside  menageries  with  Law 
Enforcement  Assistant  Supervisor  Ted 
Vesloski  and  DGP  Dean  Beach.  At  one 
time  there  were  six  licensed  menageries  in 
this  district,  but  we  are  down  to  two  at  pres- 
ent. Considering  the  number  of  visitors  to 
these  establishments  during  the  summer 
months,  complaints  as  to  the  care  and  con- 
dition of  the  wildlife  are  minimal.  I ended 
the  day  disposing  of  an  injured  raccoon 
hit  by  a vehicle  near  Saylorsburg. 


July  19— \ spent  most  of  the  day  acquir- 
ing bids  from  restaurants  for  holding  train- 
ing meetings  for  our  deputies.  Of  the  four 
such  meetings  required  each  year,  three 


are  furnished  with  dinner.  Three  bids  are 
required,  the  low  one  getting  the  contract 
to  furnish  the  meeting  room  and  food.  Dep- 
uties receive  little  pay  for  their  efforts,  so 
the  dinners  are  a token  of  appreciation. 
They  seem  to  help  attendance.  Later,  after 
picking  up  roadkilled  deer  on  Interstate  80, 
Route  611  and  Route  940,  I picked  up  an 
injured  Canada  goose  from  a private  pond 
near  Broadheadsville. 

July  20— After  returning  phone  calls  and 
general  paperwork,  I received  a radio  call 
from  officer  Alan  Pride  of  the  East  Strouds- 
burg Police  Department  reporting  that  an 
opossum  had  wandered  into  a yard  and 
was  attacked  by  the  owner’s  dog.  The 
owner  wanted  the  opossum  checked  for 
rabies.  I went  to  the  address  but  could  not 
find  the  opossum.  Further  checking 
showed  the  opossum  had  been  picked  up 
by  the  garbage  collector  that  morning. 

July  22— After  disposing  of  a roadkilled 
deer  on  Route  402, 1 checked  the  bear  trap 
at  the  scout  camp.  The  bear  had  not  been 
near  the  trap,  and  I decided  to  leave  it  there 
a while  longer.  I ended  the  day  checking 
two  beaver  complaint  sites  in  Middle  Smith- 
field  Township  near  Bushkill. 

July  26— Game  Protector  Dean  Beach 
and  I went  to  our  Division  Office  in  Dallas 
to  pick  up  administrative  supplies,  mate- 
rials for  an  upcoming  l&E  program,  and  our 
new  revolvers.  On  the  way  back  to  our 
districts  we  checked  on  roadkilled  deer  on 
Interstate  380,  Route  33  and  Interstate  80. 

July  28— After  returning  phone  calls  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  I disposed  of  a road- 
killed deer  on  Route  447.  Deputy  Bill  Heil 
and  I met  DGP  Beach  and  we  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  dynamiting  a beaver  dam 
and  house  near  Brodheadsville.  The 
beaver  were  all  gone  and  I didn’t  want  to 
take  a chance  on  others  moving  into  an 
area  where  we’d  had  a removal  program 
for  almost  a year.  It  was  a large  dam  and 
house,  but  after  almost  a case  of  explo- 
sives the  problem  area  was  well  opened. 

July  29— In  the  morning  I inspected  a 
private  regulated  shooting  grounds  near 
Sciota  and  processed  the  application.  Later 
I re-inspected  one  of  the  roadside  menag- 
eries we  had  checked  earlier  in  the  month 
to  see  that  they  had  complied  with  some 
changes  we  had  suggested. 
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Part  II 

A WASP  FLITS  low  over  the  ground. 

Sunlight  glints  off  her  indigo  body 
and  her  flickering  amber  wings.  She 
jerks  along  from  leaf  to  leaf  and  stem 
to  stem,  prying  up  pieces  of  bark  and 
flicking  her  antennae  beneath  vines. 
She  stops,  sways  in  front  of  an  orb  of 
silk,  and  drops  to  the  ground  below.  A 
spider  dashes  out  from  under  a leaf,  and 
the  wasp  darts  after  it. 

For  fifteen  minutes  the  wasp  pursues 
the  spider  over  and  under  the  leaves 
and  the  web,  gaining,  touching,  losing, 
searching  — flushing  her  quarry  from 
cover  again.  The  spider  runs,  but  the 
wasp  flies  faster;  the  spider  freezes,  and 
the  wasp  ferrets  her  out;  the  spider 
dashes  among  rocks,  the  wasp  lands 
and  races  behind. 

Finally  the  wasp  catches  her  quarry. 
They  tumble  in  the  leaves.  The  wasp’s 
stinger  pricks  the  spider’s  hide,  and  it 
relaxes.  The  wasp  picks  the  spider  up 
and  flies  away  through  the  woods. 

The  wasp’s  nest  is  a tube  of  dried 
mud  cemented  against  a rock.  Inside, 
the  spider  joins  a half-dozen  of  its 
fellows,  similarly  paralyzed,  and  one 
small  egg.  The  wasp  leaves,  sealing  the 
entrance.  In  a few  days  the  egg  hatches. 
In  the  words  of  Henry  C.  McCook,  au- 
thor of  American  Spiders  and  Their 
Spinningwork,  “When  the  larval 
waspkin  awakes  to  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
it  finds  a generous  supply  of  the  very 
food  which  Nature  intended  for  it  . . . 
I have  found  these  larvae,  fat,  white 
grubs,  in  the  midst  of  their  ‘preserved 
meats,’  feasting  thereon,  and  have  won- 
dered at  their  enormous  appetite  and 
the  greedy  vigor  with  which  it  was 
satisfied  ...  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
kindly  Nature  has  so  far  tempered  this 
hard  doom  as  to  deprive  the  entombed 
creature  of  all  consciousness  of  her  con- 
dition and  consequent  suffering 
therein.” 

McCook,  a Philadelphia  minister, 
labored  on  his  comprehensive,  three- 
volume  book  from  1873  to  1894.  Its  35 
water-color  plates  include  a total  of  350 
images  painted  by  hand,  most  of  them 
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presumably  by  the  author,  who  paid  to 
have  all  250  copies  of  the  edition  pub- 
lished. McCook  wrote  that  he  had 
found  “every  group  of  our  indigenous 
spider  fauna”  entranced  in  the  cells  of 
parasitic  wasps.  He  also  cited  other 
predators.  Paper-making  hornets  chew 
spiders  into  a juicy  pulp  to  feed  their 
larvae;  lizards,  toads,  and  frogs  snap 
them  up;  birds  eat  them.  Forest  birds 
— vireos,  pewees,  gnatcatchers  — plun- 
der spider  silk  for  use  as  mortar,  to  bind 
together  the  shreds  of  bark,  stems,  and 
grasses  that  form  their  cup-shaped 
nests. 

Many  Fates 

McCook  marveled  at  the  many  fates 
that  can  befall  a spider.  Few  others, 
then  or  today,  would  ever  notice,  much 
less  care.  Spiders,  when  considered  at 
all,  in  the  minds  of  most  are  distaste- 
ful, menacing,  poisonous.  In  fact,  a spi- 
der’s bite  is  less  apt  to  harm  a human 
than  a bee  sting.  Two  North  American 
spiders,  the  black  widow  and  the 
brown  recluse,  have  more  potent  tox- 
ins, which  can  cause  pain  and  scarring 
and  sometimes  even  kill.  Not  that  they 
seek  out  humans  to  bite.  Far  from  it. 
A spider  runs  and  hides  at  the  first  sign 
of  trouble,  or  flops  over  and  plays  dead. 
Wrote  McCook,  “Its  legs  are  drawn  up 
around  the  body,  and  to  the  inexperi- 
enced eye  it  has  the  external  semblance 
of  death.  In  this  condition  it  may  be 
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handled,  it  may  be  turned  over,  it  may 
be  picked  up.”  McCook  contended  that 
the  paralysis  is  voluntary.  Cast  aside, 
the  spider  springs  to  its  legs  and  high- 
tails it  into  the  grass. 

If  a spider  dodges  the  many  mouths 
of  nature,  it  may  grow  old  enough  to 
reproduce.  It  is  the  female’s  web  that 
attracts  the  male.  He  creeps  to  its  edge 
and  drums  against  it.  She  rushes  out, 
not  necessarily  driven  by  affection.  If 
he  doesn’t  dodge  swiftly  enough,  the 
poor  fellow  may  get  eaten  or  be  forced 
to  abandon  a leg  or  two  making  an 
escape.  Eventually,  the  female  calms 
down  enough  to  accept  her  suitor,  who 
is  usually  about  a quarter  of  her  size. 

Mating,  like  so  many  spider  endeav- 
ors, is  complicated  and  bizarre.  Both 
sexes  have  a pair  of  appendages  called 
pedipalps  at  the  front  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax.  The  female  uses  hers  like  hands, 
for  feeding.  So  does  the  male.  His  pedi- 
palps are  also  equipped  with  narrow 
tubes,  which  he  fills  with  sperm  from 
his  abdomen.  During  the  mating  em- 
brace, he  stretches  his  pedipalps  toward 
the  female’s  abdomen,  and  places  his 
fluid  in  her  reproductive  organs. 

After  mating— and,  in  some  cases, 
after  killing  her  mate  and  hanging  his 
corpse  in  her  web  — the  mother-to-be 
constructs  a cocoon  of  silk  and  fills  it 
with  eggs.  Depending  on  species,  the 
cocoon  is  shaped  like  a ball,  a pear,  a 
lens,  a cup,' or  a vase.  It  is  woven  into 
the  web,  hidden  in  the  top  of  a weed, 
or  secreted  under  loose  bark  or  among 


fallen  leaves.  Some  spiders  carry  their 
egg  cases,  cementing  them  to  their 
backs  or  dragging  them  around  on  the 
ends  of  lines.  These  spiders  are  quite 
possessive,  grabbing  the  eggs  back  from 
a human  interferes  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  tricked  into  accepting  substi- 
tutes—a pith  ball,  a lead  shot  — which 
they  lug  about  expectantly. 

Many  orb  weavers  lay  their  eggs  in 
late  summer  or  early  fall.  The  adults  die 
with  the  frosts,  or  they  hibernate  in  leaf 
duff,  beneath  bark,  or  in  the  tunnel  left 
by  a rotting  root.  The  eggs  hatch  in  fall 
or  winter.  The  young  cannibalize  one 
another  inside  the  cocoon,  emerging  in 
spring  already  partly  grown. 

Spiderlings  that  hatch  forth  into  their 
mother’s  web  feed  on  scraps  found  in 
the  silk  and  on  small  insects  trapped 
there.  Later,  they  fan  out  into  the 
neighborhood  and  begin  spinning  their 
own  tiny  traps.  They  grow  larger.  Since 
a spider  wears  its  skeleton  on  the  out- 
side, it  cannot  add  on  layers  of  flesh. 
Instead,  it  periodically  molts  — sheds  its 
exoskeleton,  expands,  and  develops  a 
new  and  larger  wrapping. 

While  still  speck-sized,  a spider  may 
go  traveling.  It  climbs  a prominence  — a 
dandelion,  a fencepost,  a clump  of 
dirt  — and  lets  out  some  silk.  The  strand 
billows  in  the  breeze.  The  spider  lets  the 
air  pull  more  silk  from  its  body,  and 
soon  the  filmy  line  lifts  it  from  the  perch 
and  carries  it  away.  Ballooning,  as  the 
trick  is  called,  peaks  in  spring  and  fall, 
when  large  numbers  of  young  are 
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emerging  from  the  egg  cases.  Balloon- 
ing may  transport  a spider  several  feet 
or  hundreds  of  miles.  Spiders  come  to 
rest  on  mountaintops,  ships  at  sea, 
waves.  Some  land  on  islands,  coloniz- 
ing them. 

Around  1715,  a sharp-eyed  lad  in 
East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  marveled 
at  the  gossamer  flights.  Wrote  young 
Jonathan  Edwards:  “Standing  at  some 
distance  behind  the  end  of  a house  or 
some  other  opake  body,  so  as  just  to 
hide  the  disk  of  the  sun  and  keep  off  his 
dazzling  rays,  and  looking  along  close 
by  the  side  of  it,  1 have  seen  a vast 
multitude  of  little  shining  webs,  and 
glistening  strings,  brightly  reflecting  the 
sunbeams.  . . . 

Most  Astonishing 

“But  that  which  is  most  astonishing, 
is,  that  very  often  appears  at  the  end  of 
these  webs,  spiders  sailing  in  the  air 
with  them;  which  1 have  often  beheld 
with  wonderment  and  pleasure,  and 
showed  to  others.”  He  concluded  that 
spiders  were  “wondrous  animals,  from 
whose  glistening  web  so  much  of  the 
Creator  shines.” 

When  Edwards  grew  up,  he  became 
a Puritan  theologian  and  his  perspec- 
tive on  spiders  changed.  In  a sermon 
preached  on  July  8,  1741,  he  asked  that 
his  congregation  consider  “The  God 
that  holds  you  over  the  pit  of  hell,  much 
as  one  holds  a spider,  or  some  loathsome 
insect  over  the  fire  ...”  And,  “You  hang 


by  a slender  thread,  with  the  flames  of 
divine  wrath  flashing  about  it  . . .” 

Perhaps  it  is  that  slender  thread,  or 
the  random,  windblown  dispersal,  or 
the  way  a spider  snares  unsuspecting 
prey,  or  the  constant  prospect  of  its  liv- 
ing death  in  the  chamber  of  a wasp  — 
there  is  something  about  a spider  that 
old-time  clergymen  loved. 

The  Reverend  McCook  whiled  away 
many  hours  with  the  spiders  outside  his 
parsonage,  the  Manse,  next  to  the  cut- 
stone  bulk  of  Tabernacle  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chestnut  and  37th  Streets, 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  tested  spiders’ 
senses,  sketched  their  pedipalps, 
painted  their  abdominal  patterns,  col- 
lected their  cocoons,  dissected  their  silk 
glands,  studied  their  toilet  habits, 
watched  them  snare  insects  and  molt 
and  mate  and  bring  forth  young. 

When  lulls  in  church  business  per- 
mitted, McCook  would  venture  into  the 
country,  collecting.  He  used  a stout  um- 
brella. He  would  ease  the  umbrella  — 
opened  and  handle  upward  — under  a 
likely  shrub.  Shake  the  dickens  out  of 
the  greenery.  Slowly  turn  the  umbrella 
over.  “The  rubbish  will  drop  to  the 
ground  and  the  spiders  will  also  fall, 
but  hold  on  to  the  little  dropline  which 
they  instinctively  throw  out  when  fall- 
ing. The  bottle  can  then  be  rapidly 
placed  beneath  these  swinging  individ- 
uals, who  are  thus  secured.”  Bottles  and 
collecting  boxes  “may  be  opened  upon 
vines  or  shrubbery  in  the  grounds.  It  is 
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not  a difficult  thing  to  establish  a 
spidery  in  this  way.” 

A call  to  Tabernacle  Presbyterian 
found  its  current  pastor,  the  Reverend 
James  McDonald,  in  his  office.  The 
office  is  in  the  old  Manse,  which  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  spreading 
physical  plant  of  the  church.  McDonald 
had  a youngish,  pleasant  tone.  He  said 
he  knew  of  his  predecessor’s  passion  for 
spiders,  but  thought  MeCook  more 
famous  for  his  studies  of  honey  ants. 

Things  have  changed  around  the 
church,  McDonald  reported.  The  once 
residential  neighborhood  of  trees  and 
rowhouses  has  been  engulfed  by  the 
expanding  inner  city.  Surrounding 
Tabernacle  are  a high-rise  building, 
graduate  dormitories  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  school’s  gymna- 
sium and  swimming  pool,  and  several 
other  churches. 

A bit  of  shrubbery  still  exists  on 
Tabernacle’s  grounds,  and  a few  ivy 
vines.  Do  any  spiders  live  there?  ‘T’m 
not  sure,”  McDonald  said,  humor  ex- 
panding his  voice.  “It’s  not  something 
I’ve  been  looking  for.” 

(This  is  the  second  part  of 
a two-part  article.) 


THE  EASTERN  BLUEBIRD  is  the  1984  feature 
in  the  Game  Commission’s  series  of  embroid- 
ered patches  and  decals  designed  to  promote 
the  “Working  Together  for  Wiidiife”  program. 
This  program  is  intended  to  generate  finan- 
cial support  from  nonhunters  as  well  as 
hunters -everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contributions  are 
used  to  fund  numerous  management  pro- 
grams involving  nongame  species.  Won’t  you 
help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is  $3,  the  decal 
$1,  delivered  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. 


GAME  NEWS  Collectors,  Please  Note 

We  receive  numerous  requests  for  back  copies  of  GAME  NEWS.  We  are  usu- 
ally able  to  handle  these  if  they  are  for  issues  published  in  recent  years,  though 
we  must  charge  $1.00  per  copy  for  finding  them  in  the  warehouse  and  postage. 
However,  not  all  back  issues  are  available,  and  this  can  be  frustrating  to  persons 
trying  to  fill  out  their  collections. 

This  situation  has  bothered  GAME  NEWS  collector  Melvin  Lees  for  years.  He 
took  the  usual  course  of  haunting  flea  markets,  gun  shows,  etc.,  with  limited 
success.  The  basic  problem,  as  he  saw  it,  was  his  inability  to  reach  others  with 
similar  interests.  It  followed  that  the  solution  would  be  a clearing  house  for  serious 
collectors.  Therefore,  he  has  offered  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  Anyone  with  back 
issues  of  GAME  NEWS  to  trade  or  sell  should  send  him  a list;  include  your  name, 
address  and  phone  number.  Collectors  desiring  back  issues  should  send  a list 
of  the  copies  wanted,  along  with  a large  size  self  addressed  stamped  envelope. 
Mr.  Lees  says  there  will  be  no  charge  for  his  services  other  than  the  stamped 
envelope  needed  to  refer  you  to  a source,  if  known,  to  take  care  of  your  wants. 
His  address  is:  Melvin  Lees,  211  Prospect  Ave.,  Charleroi,  Pa.  15022.  Phone 
412-483-2954. 
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A means  for . . . 


PORTABLE  PRACTICE 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


THE  DEER  target  on  the  Kinsey  broadhead 
butt  provides  an  aiming  point.  This  butt  re- 
quires a stand  or  backing  to  protect  broad- 
heads  when  they  pass  through. 


CONSIDERABLE  space  has  been 
devoted  here  over  the  years  to  the 
special  need  for  practice  with  the  bow 
if  hunting  for  big  game  is  the  ultimate 
use  desired  by  the  individual  archer. 
Eor  the  vast  majority  of  Pennsylvania 
bow  hunters,  this  means  hunting  the 
white-tailed  deer  — said  by  many  ex- 
perts to  be  the  toughest  to  take  of  all  big 
game. 

It  is  generally  accepted  by  knowl- 
edgeable archers  that  the  best  way  to 
practice  is  to  simulate  actual  hunting 
situations,  right  down  to  the  clothing 
to  be  worn,  the  bow  and  its  attach- 
ments, the  arrows  and  the  broadheads. 
Particularly  the  broadheads. 

There  have  been  bow  hunters,  in- 
cluding this  writer,  who  once  thought 
that  using  a target  or  field  point  of  the 
exact  or  near  weight  of  the  broadhead 


intended  for  hunting  would  come  close 
enough  to  match  performance.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  this  is  not  good  enough. 

A field  point  that  has  been  imper- 
fectly affixed  to  the  arrow  shaft  may 
still  shoot  close  enough  for  hunting 
practice  at  normal  ranges,  but  that 
slight  imperfection  in  application  of  a 
broadhead  may  exaggerate  substan- 
tially this  built-in  error.  Further,  one 
broadhead  may  fly  perfectly  from  a 
bow  with  one  setup  while  another  flits 
all  over  the  place.  A field  point  which 
flies  fine  may  not  reveal  any  of  the 
potential  problems  inherent  in  shooting 
a broadhead. 

So,  you  finally  do  get  your  bow  tuned 
properly  for  a specific  broadhead,  or 
you  find  one  which  will  fly  well  with 
a minimum  of  adjustment.  You  have 
covered  every  facet  of  preparedness 
ever  mentioned  here,  in  addition  to 
some  that  may  have  been  missed.  You 
survive  the  long  ride  to  camp;  you  are 
temperate  toward  things  that  are 
poured,  placed  or  dealt  at  the  table; 
you  actually  hit  the  sack  at  a reasonable 
time;  and  you  are  up  and  in  the  woods 
precisely  as  planned. 

Then,  as  you  flex  your  bow  to  line  up 
the  molecules  and  let  it  know  you  are 
its  master,  a limb  eracks,  or  the  spring 
breaks  in  your  arrow  rest.  The  string  or 
a cable  snaps.  Or,  whatever. 

Of  course  the  smart  hunter  will  have 
spares  of  anything  that  can  get  out  of 
kilter;  the  more  affluent  may  even  have 
a spare  bow.  The  even  smarter  and  less 
affluent  hunter  will  bum,  buy,  or  bor- 
row whatever  he  neglected  to  bring 
along. 

Regardless  of  mental  acuity  or  a 
trailer  load  of  spare  parts,  a breakdown 
of  equipment  necessitates  a new  tuning 
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job  on  whatever  bow  is  to  be  carried  for 
the  balance  of  the  hunt.' You  cannot 
tune  a bow  without  shooting  it;  in  this 
instance  broadheads  should  be  used. 

Several  years  ago.  Dr.  David  Sam- 
uels, West  Virginia  educator  and  arch- 
ery writer,  and  I arrived  early  the  day 
before  the  bow  hunting  opener  at  the 
cabin  of  dentist- archers  Ermo  Sicher 
and  Joe  DiBlasio  at  Leetonia  in  Tioga 
County.  With  time  to  kill  before  arrival 
of  one  of  the  host  turnkeys,  Dave 
dragged  a little  plastic  foam  target  butt 
from  his  miniature  automobile  and  set 
it  up  at  25  yards. 

“It  will  really  stop  them,”  he  assured 
me  after  suggesting  that  we  “sight-in” 
our  bows  with  our  broadhead-tipped 
arrows. 

Naturally,  and  of  course,  I had 
already  sighted  in  my  single  sight  pin 
at  30  yards.  But  I gulped  inwardly  so 
Dave  wouldn’t  notice  as  I surveyed  the 
overshoot  area  of  rocks  and  shale  where 
the  cabin  site  is  carved  out  of  the  steep 
mountain.  My  worry  wasn’t  so  much  if 
the  two-foot  diameter  chunk  of  foam 
would  stop  my  arrows  as  whether  I 
could  shoot  them  into  it.  Chipping  and 
blunting  expensive  broadheads  on 
equally  expensive  aluminum  shafts 
didn’t  exactly  fit  my  definition  of  how 
to  start  a deer  hunt. 

Fortunately,  my  arrows  hit  the  block 
of  foam.  And  the  shafts  stayed  in  it 
although  the  heads  did  protrude  several 
inches  beyond  the  block.  Furthermore, 
the  machine-sharpened  heads  were  still 
sharp  enough  after  several  shots  that  I 
wouldn’t  have  hesitated  to  use  them  on 
deer.  I was  shooting  a 55-pound  recurve 
and  Dave  had  something  a bit  heavier. 
The  only  damage  we  did  came  from  a 
couple  of  misses  when  we  experimented 
with  other  heads,  and  the  mountain 
won. 


I was  impressed.  Although  I had  also 
brought  a field-type  target  butt  to  while 
away  any  dead  hours,  it  would  only 
properly  accept  field  points  without 
damage  to  the  target  or  the  heads. 
Dave’s  broadhead  butt,  with  only  a 
simple,  single-ring  bullseye  painted  on 
it  for  a target,  took  up  only  half  as 
much  space  in  his  car.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional point  in  its  favor  when  it’s  con- 
sidered how  fast  a vehicle  can  fill  up 
when  loaded  for  a hunt. 

Waste  Foam 

For  a number  of  years  I depended 
upon  an  outsized  block  of  waste  foam 
material  that  Bruce  Barber  of  Erie 
kindly  provided  when  I was  stomping 
around  those  parts.  It  has  served  well 
for  broadhead  practice,  but  has  few 
spots  left  that  can  still  stop  a sharp 
head.  Nevertheless,  it  was  ideal  for  the 
purpose  and  saved  many  heads  that 
might  otherwise  have  succumbed  to 
rocks,  trees,  etc. 

The  portability  and  stopability  of 
Dave’s  commercial  target  butt  in- 
trigued me.  I could  see  a solution  to 
archers’  problems  of  finding  a suitable 
backstop  for  broadheads.  And  the  butt’s 
small  size  makes  it  possible  to  take  one 
along  almost  anywhere. 

Deer  hunting,  while  most  popular 
among  archers,  is  not  the  only  game 
that  requires  practice  with  broadheads. 
By  law,  it  is  necessary  to  utilize  only 
broadheads  of  a “cutting-edged  design” 
for  wild  turkeys.  Although  not  required 
for  woodchucks,  the  toughness  and 
tenacity  of  this  game  animal  makes  it 
a practical  necessity  to  use  broadheads 
when  hunting  it.  Consequently,  for  the 
dedicated  bow  hunter,  there  are  a 
number  of  times  during  the  year  when 
broadhead  practice  is  called  for.  And, 
since  the  “kill”  area  on  both  turkeys  and 
chucks  is  substantially  smaller  than  on 
any  species  of  big  game,  the  need  to 
develop  aecuraey  with  these  hunting 
heads  takes  on  special  meaning. 

Among  a limited  number  of  com- 
mercial offerings,  we  have  personally 
tested  two.  One  is  from  Stanley  Hips 
Targets,  of  17499  Blanco  Road,  San  An- 
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tonio,  Texas  78232,  the  other  from 
Kinsey  Archery  Products,  300  West 
Main  Street,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  17552. 

Interestingly,  both  companies  utilize 
polyethylene-based  foam  material 
made  by  Dow  Chemical  Company 
under  the  trade  name  Ethafoam.  But 
there,  except  for  the  fact  that  each  has 
developed  a durable  and  practical 
product,  the  similarity  ceases.  Price  is 
governed  by  the  utility  and  usability  of 
the  combination  butt-targets,  and  Hips 
commands  the  higher  dollar  on  these 
two  bases. 

The  Hips  butt  illustrated  here  is  the 
smallest  of  three  offered  by  that  com- 
pany in  light,  medium,  and  heavy  duty 


ARCHERS  don’t  have  to  worry  about  dam- 
aging arrows  shot  into  Hips  butts,  top,  as 
butts,  faces  and  bases  are  all  made  of  Etha- 
foam. Broadheads  bareSy  pass  through  these 
S-i.nch  thick  butts,  even  at  the  seam  where 
replacabie  core  fits,  below. 


versions  for  broadhead  shooting.  All  are 
8 inches  thick,  but  shooting  area  varies 
from  this  one  at  20x18  inches,  to  larger 
ones,  30x28,  and  36x36.  Unique  as  a 
part  of  the  setup  are  two  cutaway  sec- 
tions of  Ethafoam  into  which  the  butt 
itself  sits  so  that  it  stands  without  any 
other  support.  Only  a shot  into  the  very 
top  of  this  6-pound  butt  is  apt  to  upset 
it  when  it  is  placed  on  a level  surface. 

“Smiley  face,”  a paper  trademark  of 
Stanley  Hips,  is  glued  against  a black 
circle  on  one  side  of  the  butt  to  serve 
as  an  aiming  point  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Other  faces  can  be  used,  particu- 
larly since  the  unpainted  surface  of  the 
opposite  side  is  just  as  durable.  The  butt 
itself  can  simply  be  turned  about  to  in- 
crease its  life  when  the  original  side 
becomes  too  cut  up  by  broadheads. 

Replaceable  Core 

In  fact,  the  painted  surface  actually 
covers  a core  of  Ethafoam  which  can 
be  punched  out  and  replaced  after  ex- 
tended use.  Cost  of  new  cores,  which 
extend  completely  through  the  butts,  is 
about  one-fourth  the  cost  of  a new  butt. 
Replacement  will  nearly  double  the  life 
of  the  original. 

For  testing,  I shot  a 55-pound  com- 
pound bow  with  180-grain  Thunder- 
heads  on  28-ineh,  20-18  aluminum 
shafts  at  20  yards.  With  one  small  ex- 
ception, I found  no  reason  to  dispute 
the  Hips  advertising.  The  butt  does 
hold  broadheads,  at  least  with  the 
equipment  I used.  True,  my  heads  did 
completely  penetrate  the  target,  but 
there  was  no  fear  after  the  first  shot 
that  the  shaft  would  carry  on  through. 
Perhaps  compounds  or  cam  bows  in 
the  top  limits  of  hunting  bows  might 
produce  difficulty,  but  the  butts  will 
handle  any  combination  of  bows  and 
arrows  in  the  upper  average. 
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Holes  do  close  after  the  broadhead 
is  withdrawn.  Although  some  damage 
of  almost  imperceptible  degree  is  done 
on  each  shot,  it  takes  a great  many  hits 
in  proximity  to  each  other  before  the 
tough  polyethylene  starts  to  break 
down.  There  is  nothing  on  the  butt  or 
its  base  to  damage  an  arrow  since 
everything  is  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. There  is  “nothing  to  rust,  rot,  or 
draw  insects.” 

One  Exception 

The  one  exception  to  claims  by  the 
manufacturer,  “Allows  for  easy  removal 
of  broadheads,”  might  be  better  stated, 
“comparatively  easy.” 

Anything  tough  enough  to  hold  a 
broadhead-tipped  arrow  has  to  grab  it 
firmly.  You  must  overcome  this  grip  by 
hand  when  removing  the  arrow.  Cau- 
tion is  advised  when  pulling  a protrud- 
ing broadhead  on  through  the  butt. 
Gloves  are  advised.  Aluminum  arrows 
must  be  pulled  straight  through  to  pre- 
vent bending.  Heads  which  remain 
within  the  butt  can  be  pulled  back 
through  without  difficulty  as  they  will 
tend  to  follow  the  path  they  cut  going 
in. 

Hips  makes  a full  line  of  Ethafoam 
archery  butts,  and  can  supply  descrip- 
tive literature. 

Kinsey  produces  but  one  broadhead 
butt,  although  he  uses  scraps  to  make 
a low-priced  substitute  for  youngsters. 

His  regular  target  butt,  although  also 
made  from  Dow  Chemical  Ethafoam, 
is  of  much  denser  polyethylene  than 
that  of  Hips.  This  one  measures  25x27 
inches  and  is  only  2V2  inches  in  thick- 
ness. A picture  of  a deer  is  painted  on 
one  side  for  a target,  although  substi- 
tute target  faces  may  be  used.  The  butts 


THE  KINSEY  polyethelene  butt,  despite  being 
only  2V2  inches  thick,  held  these  180-grain 
Thunderheads  shot  at  20  yards  from  a 55- 
pound  compound  bow. 

are  cut  from  8-foot  boards  of  the  poly- 
ethylene. 

My  arrows  also  passed  partly  through 
this  one.  Consequently,  if  this  broad- 
head butt  is  stationed  without  perma- 
nent support,  it  should  be  placed 
against  brush  or  some  other  backing 
which  will  reduce  the  possibility  of 
damage  to  completely  penetrating 
broadheads.  A stand  can  be  purchased 
separately  for  the  purpose  for  slightly 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  butt  itself. 

Despite  the  much  thinner  wall  of 
material,  the  denser  composition  of  the 
Kinsey  butt  requires  about  the  same 
energy  and  need  for  care  in  removing 
arrows. 

Either  of  these,  or  similar  target 
butts,  provides  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems attendant  to  practice  with  broad- 
heads anywhere  — a must  if  you  are  a 
serious  bow  hunter. 


Thoughts  While  Walking  I 

T^e  custom  of  saying  grace  at  meals  had,  probably,  its  origins  in  the  early  times  of  the  \ 
world,  and  the  hunter-state  of  man,  when  dinners  were  precarious  things,  and  a full 
meal  was  something  more  than  a common  blessing! 

— Charles  Lamb 
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FREE  FLOATING  the  barrel,  illustrated  here  by  the  slip  of  paper  between  stock  and  barrel, 
may  improve  the  rifle’s  accuracy. 


10,  5,  or  3? 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I STARED  through  the  spotting  scope 
for  a full  fifteen  seconds  at  the 
ragged-hole  7-shot  group.  As  I dropped 
another  round  into  the  722  Remington 
222,  I muttered,  “So  far,  so  good.” 
Seven  down  and  three  to  go,  but  I 
had  been  at  this  point  many  times  in 
trying  to  cut  the  magic  10-shot  sub-min- 
ute of  angle  group,  and  never  quite  suc- 
ceeded. I had  passed  the  8-shot  mark 
on  several  occasions,  and  once  put  9 
shots  into  less  than  V4  inch,  only  to  have 
number  10  sail  like  a frisbee  a full  half- 
inch out  of  the  group.  It  was  on  with 
the  show,  on  that  summer  evening  in 
1953. 

My  palms  were  moist  and  a slight 
thump  developed  in  my  chest  as  I fed 
number  8 into  the  chamber,  aimed,  and 
fired.  Tension  grew  as  I discovered  no 
change  in  the  y4-inch  group  that  had 
formed  through  8 shots.  A trickle  of 
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sweat  suddenly  skidded  down  my  fore- 
head and  piled  up  in  my  right  eye.  The 
delay  in  getting  my  eye  cleared  and  try- 
ing to  settle  down  for  the  next  shot 
indeed  was  costly.  Number  9 left  a 
%-inch  wide  strip  of  white  between  its 
hole  and  the  group.  My  hopes  were 
dashed.  Worse  yet,  number  10  landed 
with  the  first  8 of  its  brethren  in  a hole 
I later  measured  at  23/32  inch,  or  about 
.72.  But  number  9 had  pushed  the 
group’s  diameter  to  1-15/64-inch  — 
about  1.23. 

I remember  how  let  down  I felt.  But 
I was  determined  to  shoot  a “10-shot, 
less-than-one-inch”  group  at  100  yards. 
But  not  that  evening.  A quick  look  at 
the  fading  sun  proved  there  was  not 
enough  time  left  to  allow  the  rifle  to 
cool;  besides,  I had  only  nine  cartridges 
left.  So  it  would  be  back  to  the  reload- 
ing bench;  I was  not  a quitter. 
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In  the  early  ’50s,  group  shooting  was 
pretty  much  unknown  to  the  hunting 
crowd.  Handloading  was  catching  on, 
but  cutting  holes  in  paper  just  to  test  a 
rifle’s  grouping  potential  appeared  to  be 
a waste  of  good  hunting  fodder.  How- 
ever, with  the  abundance  of  ammo  be- 
ing cranked  out  on  the  home  level,  it 
wasn’t  long  until  the  hunter  — not  just 
the  competitor  — became  very  much  in- 
terested in  accuracy.  Even  the  average 
crude  benchrest  of  the  1950s  offered  the 
stability  for  good  shooting,  and  the 
10-shot  group  was  the  only  accepted 
proof  for  determining  a rifle’s  accuracy 
potential.  Why  we  rowed  for  years 
through  the  hazardous  waters  of  the 
10-shot  group  is  beyond  me,  when  a 
3-shot  group  is  all  that’s  needed  in  most 
cases. 

Today,  some  shooters  still  struggle 
through  the  10-shot  group,  even  though 
5 shots  are  more  than  sufficient.  In 
explaining  my  1953  predicament,  I told 
how  the  tension  built  through  the  long 
string  of  10  shots.  In  reality,  after  I 
passed  number  5,  it  became  a battle 
with  myself  and  not  the  rifle.  The 
pressure  didn’t  mount  until  I passed  the 
halfway  mark. 

For  some  strange  reason,  I over- 
looked the  fact  (and  so  did  many  others) 
that  any  rifle  which  would  put  3 to  6 
shots  in  less  than  y4-inch  w'as  very  ac- 
curate. We  were  imbedded  with  the 
belief  it  took  10  shots  to  prove  a rifle’s 
worth.  This  may  have  some  credence 
in  competitive  shooting,  but  the  hunt- 
ing gun  doesn’t  have  to  meet  competi- 
tive standards,  nor  does  the  hunter  have 
to  be  on  par  with  the  benchrest  shooter. 
Another  thing  that  never  surfaced  in 
our  minds  was  the  fact  that  we  were 
shooting  rifles  designed  for  field  use. 
The  Remington  M722  I used  was  very 
accurate  for  an  out-of-the-box  rifle,  but 
it  never  was  intended  for  benchrest 
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work,  and  it  shouldn’t  have  been 
judged  by  benchrest  standards.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  same  mistake  is  being 
made  today. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  far  back 
the  quest  for  accuracy  began,  but  if  I 
can  throw  in  my  two-cents’  worth,  I 
would  say  it  came  only  a short  time 
after  the  advent  of  the  shoulder 
weapon.  But  I see  no  point  in  caring 
when  it  began.  More  importantly,  it’s 
how  it  happens.  Maybe  even  how  to 
make  it  happen. 

One  Fallacy 

One  fallacy  believed  implicitly  by  a 
segment  of  hunters  is  that  the  hunter  or 
shooter  is  solely  responsible  for  how 
well  a rifle  shoots.  Others  believe  bar- 
rel length  and  configuration  are  the 
main  ingredients,  and  then  there  is  a 
hard  core  of  followers  w'hose  faith  rests 
completely  in  the  perfect  handload.  If 
the  real  truth  will  stand  up,  it  will  be 
in  the  form  of  a dozen  or  more  factors, 
each  having  a distinct  bearing  on  the 
others. 

I have  said  it  before,  but  like  a good 
song,  it’s  worth  hearing  again  — accu- 
racy is  not  the  product  of  sheer  luck; 
accuracy  is  made.  It’s  the  end  result  of 
many  variables,  including  a well-tuned 
rifle,  good  ammo  and  a competent 
shooter.  Those  may  be  the  basic  ingre- 
dients, but  each  has  many  factors  inside 
itself. 

Leaving  out  the  shooter  for  a 
moment,  let’s  take  a closer  look  at  what 
the  rifle  and  ammo  consists  of.  First,  a 
rifle  has  four  major  components  — 
stock,  action,  barrel  and  sights.  Like- 
wise, a cartridge  has  four  components 
— case,  primer,  powder  and  bullet. 
Right  off  the  bat,  we  have  eight  factors 
to  contend  with.  I doubt  if  anyone  will 
argue  that  the  odds  are  against  each  of 
these  being  perfect  every  time.  Over  the 
years  that  I’ve  been  chronographing 
bullet  velocities,  I have  never  shot 
five  — or  even  three  — consecutive  shots 
over  my  Oehler’s  Skyscreens  that  gave 
identical  readings.  Maybe  the  differ- 
ences in  readings  were  small,  but  they 
were  there  just  the  same.  It’s  just  as 
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GLASS  BEDDING  does  eliminate  problems 
caused  by  poor  wood  to  metal  fits,  but  it’s 
not  recommended  for  rifles  with  properly 
bedded  actions  and  barrels. 


THIS  5-shot  beauty  was  fired  at  100  yards 
with  a well-tuned  220  Swift,  proving  the  old 
Swift  is  plenty  accurate. 


unlikely  that  all  four  parts  of  the  rifle 
would  be  in  perfect  harmony.  And 
there’s  more. 

Assuming  the  rifle  and  ammo  are  as 
close  to  optimum  standards  as  possible, 
the  fragilities  of  the  shooter  now  enter 
on  the  scene.  These  can  be  put  into  two 
classes  — physical  and  psychological. 
Either  can  defeat  the  shooter.  From 
years  of  testing,  I feel  the  psychologi- 
cal aspect  is  the  more  potent  of  the  two. 
The  physical  side  has  more  to  do  with 
competitive  shooting,  where  matches 
may  run  for  days  before  a winner 
emerges. 

Repetition  a Must 

We  know  repetition  is  a must  in 
handloading;  it's  just  as  necessary  in 
group  shooting.  Each  shooting  effort 
should  be  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  one 
preceding  it.  We  go  to  extremes  to  fit 
the  case  to  the  chamber,  seat  the  primer 
precisely,  use  an  exact  powder  charge, 
and  seat  to  the  same  depth  a bullet  that 
is  concentric  and  has  a square  base. 
Furthermore,  the  rifle  that  will  con- 
sume the  cartridge  may  have  all  the  sta- 
bility needed  to  put  one  slug  on  top  of 
another  at  100  yards.  But  the  person 
behind  the  rifle  must  be  just  as  exact  as 


the  rifle  and  ammo  or  else  all  will  fail. 
The  odds  against  all  these  elements  be- 
ing in  tune  shot  after  shot  will  boggle 
the  mind.  It  amazes  me  that  we  do  as 
well  as  we  do. 

The  10-shot  requirement  of  the  old 
days  may  have  cost  us  time,  money  and 
ragged  nerves,  but  1 don’t  think  it  was 
as  detrimental  as  the  minute-of-angle 
syndrome.  Most  of  us  long  ago  gave  up 
on  10-shot  groups  and  settled  on  the 
more  sensible  5-  and  3-shot  groups  for 
our  hunting  outfits,  but  many  of  us  are 
still  engaged  in  a one-sided  struggle 
with  the  minute-of-angle  theory.  In 
case  you’re  wondering  what  a minute- 
of-angle  is,  it  actually  is  l/60th  of  1 
degree,  and  it  equals  approximately 
1.05-inch  at  100  yards.  In  the  shooting 
realm,  this  is  usually  rounded  off  to  1 
inch.  Thus,  a minute-of-angle  group  is 
one  in  which  the  centers  of  the  two 
widest  bullet  holes  are  1 inch  apart. 
Since  we’re  talking  about  an  angular 
measurement,  a minute-of-angle  group 
is  proportionate  to  range;  that  is  a half- 
inch group  at  50  yards  equals  minute- 
of-angle,  as  does  a 2-inch  group  at  200 
yards. 

In  my  opinion,  the  minute-of-angle 
theory  has  sent  more  hunting  rifles  to 
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their  untimely  deaths  than  wear,  tear, 
rust  and  corrosion.  This  is  not  meant  to 
be  humorous;  it’s  true.  Take  the  man 
who  had  killed  eleven  bucks  and  six 
does  with  his  old  takedown  M99  Savage 
300.  The  old  rifle  had  been  his  com- 
panion on  every  deer  hunt  for  twenty- 
five  years,  but  when  put  to  the  test  from 
100  yards,  benchrest,  it  dashed  all  his 
fond  memories  when  it  produced  a hor- 
rible — or  so  he  thought  — 3-inch  5-shot 
group.  Once  would  have  been  bad 
enough,  but  it  had  the  audacity  to  stay 
around  3 inches  for  four  straight 
groups.  He  wanted  to  know  in  a hurry 
what  rifle  would  be  best  for  a replace- 
ment since  this  one  wouldn’t  keep  all  its 
shots  in  an  inch  at  100  yards. 

1 took  the  aged  rifle  and  five  of  his 
shells  to  my  benchrest  inside  my  test- 
ing shop.  Minutes  later,  1 showed  him 
a group  that  spanned  just  over  2V2- 
inches  and  asked  him  what  he  thought. 
He  lost  no  time  in  telling  me  1 had  just 
proven  why  the  old  rifle  was  a candi- 
date for  the  scrap  heap,  even  though  it 
pained  him  to  part  with  the  takedown 
Savage.  Finally,  1 got  a word  in  and 
asked  him  again  to  check  the  group  and 
tell  me  how  far  the  widest  bullet  had 
landed  from  the  center  of  the  bullseye. 

If  your  rule  is  accurate,  it’s  about 
1 V2-inches,”  he  answered. 

“Notice  there  are  several  a lot  closer 
to  the  center,”  1 added.  “Did  your  other 
targets  look  something  like  this  one?” 

“Yes,  they  did.  But  it’s  still  scattering 
its  shots  all  over  the  place,  and  you  can’t 
deny  that.” 

“You’ve  killed  seventeen  deer  w'ith 
this  rifle,  most  of  them  with  the  first 
shot,  according  to  what  you’ve  told  me. 
How  much  better  off  would  you  have 
been  with  a rifle  that  put  all  its  shots 
in  an  inch?” 

“None  whatsoever.  I don’t  shoot 
unless  I can  get  a shoulder,  chest  or  rib- 
cage shot.  But  what  are  you  getting  at.” 

“I’m  just  pointing  out  that  the  best 
rifle  for  you  is  the  one  you  have  carried 
all  those  years.  It  never  once  failed  you, 
no  matter  what  the  test  groups  show. 
From  all  the  paper  cutting  you’ve  done, 
you  now  know  for  a fact  that  your  old 
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Savage  doesn’t  stray  more  than  F l- 
inches at  100  yards.  For  a vintage  lever 
action  in  the  300  chambering,  that’s 
really  laying  them  in.” 

The  old  fello\\’  took  his  rifle,  worked 
the  action  a couple  of  times,  and  said, 
“You  know,  I was  hoping  you’d  tell  me 
that.  This  old  rifle  and  I have  been 
through  a lot  together,  and  we  still  have 
a lot  of  years  ahead.” 

If  r ve  been  through  that  episode 
once.  I’ve  been  through  it  a hundred 
times.  In  nearly  every  case,  the  old  deer 
rifle  won.  There’s  a sound  reason  for  it, 
too.  Accuracy  is  not  a cut  and  dried 
affair.  If  this  were  the  case,  every  rifle 
would  be  expected  to  put  every  shot  in 
the  same  hole.  Accuracy  in  a rifle  only 
has  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
type  of  game  being  hunted.  I want  my 
squirrel  rifle  to  put  all  its  shots  in  an 
inch  at  50  yards.  I often  shoot  squirrels 
at  about  that  range,  and  the  ribcage  or 
neck  of  a squirrel  is  not  large.  Hence  the 
need  for  a tight  shooting  rifle.  The  var- 
mint hunter  is  also  coneerned  with  ac- 
curacy as  his  shots  are  long  and  de- 
manding. But  the  Cape  buffalo  hunter 
facing  a 15-yard  shot  is  more  concerned 
with  power  and  penetration. 

Deer  Hunter  Most  Vocal 

The  squirrel  and  varmint  hunter, 
along  with  the  eompetitive  shooter, 
never  stops  trying  to  improve  the  accu- 
racy of  his  rifle.  Yet,  for  reasons  un- 
known to  me,  it’s  the  deer  hunter  whose 
voice  is  heard  the  most  and  whose  ac- 
tions are  more  volatile  when  the  rifle 
doesn’t  pass  the  minute-of-angle  test 
from  the  100-yard  benchrest.  There  is 
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no  rhyme  or  reason  for  this  type  of 
thinking.  A deer  offers  at  least  a basket- 
ball-size vital  area,  so  where  did  the 
idea  originate  that  a rifle  can’t  be  used 
for  deer  if  it  won’t  put  5 shots  in  an  inch 
at  100  yards?  Even  a 3-minute  rifle  will 
group  in  6 inches  at  200  yards  and  9 
inches  at  the  300  mark.  Since  most  deer 
are  taken  well  below  150  yards,  why  all 
the  fuss  about  the  minute-of-angle 
group? 

1 have  already  indicated  that  bench- 
rest  shooters  take  nothing  for  granted. 
From  the  balanced  bullet  to  reading 
mirage,  it  is  a near-science  with  them, 
and  every  hunter  and  shooter  today 
owes  this  clan  of  precision  shooters  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  contributions 
they  have  made  in  the  search  for  accu- 
racy. What  strikes  me  as  strange  is  that 
the  hunter  with  conventional  equip- 
ment and  a general  lack  of  knowledge 
about  precision  shooting  is  attempting 
to  make  his  rifle  do  what  the  bench- 
rester  gets  from  his  special-built  rig.  1 
don’t  want  this  to  sound  derogatory  to 
the  hunter;  he  may  be  a very  fine  shot 
in  the  woods,  but  he  is  not  a competi- 
tive shooter  and  it’s  unlikely  he  will 
shoot  like  one  even  from  the  bench. 


HOWARD  MORTIMER  is  shown  here  using  a 
collimator  to  get  his  scope  reticle  aligned. 
This  device  will  often  reduce  the  number  of 
shots  needed  to  get  a rifle  shooting  to  point 
of  aim,  but  actual  shooting  from  a sandbag 
rest  is  the  only  way  to  get  a rifle  shooting 
most  accurately. 


It  boils  down  to  a simple  question: 
why  should  a big  game  hunter  try  to 
reach  a level  of  perfection  that  is  more 
or  less  reserved  for  the  benchrest 
crowd?  The  benchrest  rifle  and  the  fac- 
tory hunting  rifle  are  worlds  apart.  In 
fact,  even  the  bullet  used  by  the  BR 
group  is  vastly  different  from  the  hunt- 
ing bullet. 

Hunting  Bullet  Design 

The  hunting  bullet  is  designed  to  ex- 
pand as  uniformly  as  possible  while  giv- 
ing whatever  penetration  is  required. 
For  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  hunt- 
ing bullet  begins  to  expand  after  impact 
so  that  it  will  create  as  much  damage  as 
possible  to  vital  tissues  and  organs,  the 
desired  result  being  an  instantaneous 
kill.  There  are  many  avenues  here. 
Bullets  designed  for  moose  or  brown 
bear  will  not  work  ideally  on  light- 
boned animals  such  as  deer  and  ante- 
lope. It  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  the 
hunter  must  be  selective  in  choosing  the 
right  bullet  for  the  type  of  game 
hunted. 

I have  told  of  shooting  a deer  with 
a 175-grain  Speer  Mag-Tip  bullet.  The 
heavy  bullet  whipped  through  the 
center  of  the  ribcage,  not  doing  much 
damage  on  its  journey,  and  the  deer  ran 
almost  100  yards.  I would  have  been 
better  off  with  a 130-grain  Speer 
spitzer.  The  175-grain  job  was  designed 
for  large  game,  and  the  ribcage  of  a 
small  deer  didn’t  offer  enough  resis- 
tance to  open  up  the  tough  Mag-Tip 
bullet.  The  130-grain  spitzer  would 
have  opened  up  and  created  more  shock 
and  wound  volume.  Don’t  buy  the  idea 
that  the  heavier  the  bullet  the  better 
off  you  are.  It  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  hunting  bullet  will  never  meet 
the  standards  of  the  competitive 
shooter,  nor  should  it.  The  benchrest 
bullet  is  in  a class  by  itself.  It  has  no 
peer  for  accuracy,  and  that’s  why  good 
BR  bullets  are  hard  to  come  by  and  ex- 
pensive if  you  do  find  a good  supplier. 
Benchrest  bullets  are  held  to  tolerances 
practically  unknown  to  hunting  bullet 
manufacture.  I’m  not  going  to  get  in- 
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volved  in  all  the  technical  ramifications 
of  competitive  bullet  making,  but  qual- 
ity control  is  so  demanding  that  volume 
producers  of  bullets  would  have  to 
throw  away  dies  and  punches  that 
could  still  be  used  for  making  countless 
hunting  bullets. 

C.  J.  Detsch  of  St.  Marys  is  one  of  the 
finest  competitive  bullet  makers  in  the 
world.  He  builds  all  his  own  tools,  dies 
and  punches.  He  holds  tolerances  so 
close  that  many  of  his  bullets  never 
move  the  sensitive  hand  of  a dial  indi- 
cator while  the  bullet  is  being  checked 
for  concentricity  and  squareness  of 
base.  Factory  hunting  bullets,  by  com- 
parison, may  run  out  a full  one-thou- 
sandth of  one  inch.  But  this  is  not  cause 
for  alarm.  You’re  not  shooting  the  fac- 
tory bullet  in  a benchrest  rifle,  and 
that’s  worth  remembering. 

In  the  224  caliber,  Helen  and  I have 
used  benchrest  bullets  for  varmint 
hunting  for  many  years.  Some  hunters 
feel  the  BR  bullet  is  too  tough  or  hard 
for  targets  the  size  of  chucks,  foxes  and 
crows,  but  we  have  never  found  that  to 
be  true.  Maybe  on  super-long  shots 
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there  could  be  some  lack  of  killing 
power,  due  to  poor  expansion,  but  we 
have  full  faith  in  both  factory  and  cus- 
tom BR  bullets  up  to  350  yards.  In  a 
well-tuned  heavy  barrel  varminter,  the 
BR  bullet’s  accuracy  potential  can’t  be 
overlooked,  and  that  goes  for  both  the 
224  and  6mm  calibers. 

Don’t  judge  your  hunting  rifle  by 
competitive  standards,  and  don’t  expect 
it  to  perform  to  a higher  degree  than 
needed.  The  old  man  with  the  300 
Savage  didn’t  need  a one-holer;  seven- 
teen deer  with  the  same  rifle  is  not  bad. 
My  own  M77  RSI  Ruger  308  Mann- 
licher  hasn’t  produced  any  one-hole 
groups,  but  I made  two  one-shot  kills 
with  this  compact  neat  outfit,  and 
that’s  really  what  counts. 
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Girl  Scout  Troop  14,  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  undertook  a wood  duck  proj- 
ect to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  Girl 
Scouts  “Our  Own  Troop’s  Badge  ” To 
receive  the  special  patch,  each  of  the 
10-year-olds  had  to:  illustrate  a pair  of  wood 
ducks,  highlighting  identification  character- 
istics: view  and  discuss  the  state’s  Triumph 
of  the  Wood  Duck  movie;  and  build,  erect 
and  observe  a wood  duck  nest  box.  The 
scouts  enthusiastically  met  these  require- 
ments and  received  their  patches,  and  the 
only  reported  hardship  was,  “watching  out 
for  snakes  and  yellow  jackets”  while  the 
boxes  were  put  in  place. 

Texas  deer  hunters  are  not  taking 
enough  antlerless  deer.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  300,000  deer  taken  in 
Texas  are  bucks.  Texas  has  been  issu- 
ing antleriess  deer  permits  since  1953, 
but  many  are  not  being  utilized,  primar- 
ily because  hunters  don’t  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  areas  with  the  highest  deer 
densities. 

Increasing  pressure  is  being  applied  to 
the  U.S.  Interior  Department  to  adopt 
stricter,  more  encompassing  nontoxic  steel 
shot  zones.  The  recent  deaths  of  two  bald 
eagles  and  a whooping  crane  from  lethal 
levels  of  ingested  lead  has  caused  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  to  request  steel 
shot  zones  be  established  on  national 
wildlife  refuges  and  where  endangered 
species  concentrate.  Furthermore,  the 
1200-member  Association  of  Avian  Veteri- 
narians recently  passed  a resolution  re- 
questing the  establishment  of  “steel  shot 
only”  zones  for  hunting  waterfowl,  and  sug- 
gesting the  elimination  of  all  use  of  lead 
shot  ammunition  for  waterfowl  hunting  in 
the  future. 


A survey  of  350  of  the  700  osprey  nests 
in  Virginia— from  which  5-week-old  nest- 
lings are  taken  for  reintroduction  projects 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee— indicate 
an  average  of  1 .25  young  per  nest  was  pro- 
duced, enough  to  keep  the  population  at 
its  present  level.  Many  ospreys  are  nesting 
on  channel  markers  in  the  Cheseapeake 
Bay,  often  obscuring  the  navigation  lights. 
When  this  occurs,  additional  lights  are  be- 
ing placed  on  or  above  the  osprey  nests. 

Of  the  1187  bluebird  nest  boxes  in 
place  on  Pennsylvania  state  parks  last 
year,  174  were  used  by  bluebirds— from 
which  624  young  fledged— and  over  500 
boxes  were  used  as  nesting  sites  by 
other  species  of  songbirds.  As  of  1983, 
bluebird  nest  box  trails  had  been  estab- 
lished on  37  state  parks. 

Twenty-three  wolves  were  tallied  on 
Michigan’s  Isle  Royale  this  past  March,  the 
same  number  found  during  the  1983  cen- 
sus. This  much-studied  wolf  population  has 
fluctuated  between  the  50  counted  in  1980 
and  the  14  found  in  1982,  but  the  results 
of  the  past  two  annual  censuses  indicate 
it  has  stabilized.  The  wolves  are  running 
in  three  packs,  of  5,  5,  and  10  animals.  The 
other  3 are  loners.  The  wolves’  main  prey, 
moose,  has  also  apparently  stabilized  at 
750,  well  within  the  island’s  carrying  capac- 
ity. 

Ducks  Unlimited  and  NASA  are  coopera- 
tively working  to  inventory  North  American 
wetlands.  With  the  use  of  a new  satellite, 
Landsat  5— which  is  orbiting  the  earth  14 
times  a day  at  an  altitude  of  440  miles— 
the  continent’s  wetlands  will  be  “photo- 
graphed” in  such  detail  that  plant  types  and 
water  quality  can  be  determined  more  ac- 
curately than  with  any  previous  satellite  im- 
agery. This  new  information  will  enable  DU 
biologists  to  determine  where  the  most  im- 
portant wetlands  are,  much-needed  infor- 
mation in  light  of  the  fact  700,000  acres  of 
wetlands  are  being  lost  annually  in  North 
America. 

A three-year,  $4.2  million-dollar  study 
of  water  quality  and  fish  populations  in 
1200  Adirondack  lakes  is  now  under- 
way. The  study,  primarily  funded  by 
state  electric  utilities,  will  provide  the 
baseline  data  needed  to  accurately 
measure  environmental  changes— such 
as  those  caused  by  acid  rain  — long  into 
the  future. 
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Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian 
Wakeley,  includes  the  most  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  the 
kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  the  state, 
arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 
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This  216-page  soft- 
cover  booK  contains  all  of 
Ned  Smith’s  “Gone  for  the  Day” 
columns  which  appeared  in 
GAME  NEWS  over  a four-year 
period,  including 
approximately  40  full-page 
wildlife  illustrations  and  over 
100  pen  and  ink  sketches. 

Price,  $4  delivered. 
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Though  deer  season  won't  be  here  for  months  yet,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Pennsylvania  hunters  are  already  looking  forward  to 
opening  day.  That  part  is  all  well  and  good  — anticipation  provides 
much  of  hunting's  enjosment.  But  preparedness  is  also  vital,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  check  that  your  rifle  hasn't  changed  zero  since 
last  December,  that  you  have  enough  wool  socks  and  warm  gloves, 
whether  you  need  a new  jacket  — and  that  you  have  plenty  of  fluor- 
escent orange.  W'hile  doing  all  that,  keep  in  mind  that  .somewhere 
out  there,  waiting  just  for  you,  is  a buck  like  the  one  Ned  has  shown 
here. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Habitat  Is  The  Only  Key 

WILDLIFE  is  a product  of  the  land,  just  like  corn  or  wheat,  cows  or  sheep. 

Just  as  there  are  finite  limits  to  crop  yields  or  livestock  production  on  a 
given  parcel  of  land,  there  are  also  limits  to  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  wildlife 
that  can  be  supported  in  a given  area. 

Increasing  demands  on  the  land  to  provide  the  needs  of  our  growing  popula- 
tion are  being  met— and  only  for  the  moment  — at  wildlife’s  expense.  When  a 
wetland  is  drained  to  provide  space  for  a shopping  center,  or  a brushy  fencerow 
is  removed  to  make  a larger  field  from  two  smaller  ones,  the  wildlife  that  had 
been  produced  on  that  land  is  lost.  It  doesn’t  move  “somewhere  else,’’  it’s  gone. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  state’s  small  game  hunters  have  noticed  declining 
ring-necked  pheasant  and  cottontail  rabbit  populations.  There’s  no  denying 
these  declines,  they  are  readily  apparent.  According  to  Game  Commission  sur- 
veys, annual  pheasant  harvests  have  declined  from  1.2  million  in  1973  to  less 
than  800,000  in  1982.  Even  this  drop  doesn’t  precisely  reflect  the  magnitude  of 
the  actual  decline,  as  pheasant  harvests  are  artificially  bolstered  by  pheasant 
stockings. 

What’s  not  so  apparent,  at  least  to  most  people,  is  that  other  species  of  wild- 
life also  are  declining. 

Specialists  from  throughout  the  state  have  spent  several  years  developing  lists 
of  animals  and  plants  believed  threatened  to  some  degree  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
lists  are  now  complete,  have  received  endorsement  from  appropriate  state  nat- 
ural resource  agencies,  and  will  be  published  in  the  near  future  — with  funding 
specifically  allocated  from  the  state’s  “Do  Something  Wild”  income  tax  check- 
off program. 

Twenty-nine  species  of  birds  are  on  the  list,  and  there  are  three  basic  reasons 
these  birds  have  been  so  classified.  Almost  without  exception,  birds  other  than 
raptors  are  deemed  imperiled  because  of  habitat  changes.  Twelve  of  the  29  bird 
species  listed  are  associated  with  agricultural  areas,  and  another  six  need  wet- 
land areas  to  exist.  The  same  pattern  is  true  for  other  classes  of  animals  and 
plants. 

A multitude  of  reasons  have  been  proposed  for  these  decreases,  but  wildlife 
is  so  inextricably  tied  to  the  land  that  such  across  the  board  declines  in  such  a 
variety  of  species  associated  with  particular  habitat  types  indicate  the  overriding 
cause  has  to  be  land  use.  These  plants  and  animals  are  becoming  increasingly 
rare  because  the  habitat  they  require  is  becoming  increasingly  rare. 

No  solutions  to  this  problem  are  readily  apparent.  Resource  agencies  can  and 
are  maintaining  wildlife  habitat  in  areas  they  control,  and  technical  informa- 
tion and  assistance  are  made  available  to  private  landowners  who  want  to  incor- 
porate wildlife  needs  on  their  properties.  Overall,  however,  these  are  but  token 
efforts.  Most  of  the  state,  especially  the  agricultural  and  wetland  habitats  needed 
by  so  many  of  these  species  of  concern,  are  under  private  control  and  used  for 
purposes  incompatible  with  wildlife. 

Nearly  a million  people  have  been  asking  where  the  rabbits  and  pheasants 
are.  But  how  many  times  have  you  heard  someone  ask,  “Where  are  the  Bewick’s 
wrens,  the  upland  sandpipers,  the  grasshopper  sparrows,  or  the  bobolinks?  The 
answer  is  the  same  for  all  these  questions:  without  adequate  habitat,  there  is 
no  wildlife.  And  any  long  term  solutions  to  this  problem  will  have  to  address 
habitat,  its  management  and  protection. —Bofo  Mitchell. 


OLD  MAN  STONE 

By  Paul  A.  Matthews 


Fifty  years  ago,  things  were 

different.  People  were  different. 
They  neighbored  more  and  they  helped 
each  other.  And  when  it  came  time  to 
die,  people  died  at  home— not  in  the 
hospital.  Women  went  to  the  hospital 
to  have  their  babies,  and  men  went  to 
the  hospital  to  get  patched  up  follow- 
ing accidents  in  the  woods  or  factories 
or  on  the  farms.  But  when  it  came  time 
to  die,  people  stayed  at  home  and  the 
neighbors  sent  in  dishes  of  steaming 
food  and  somebody  always  stayed  with 
the  dying. 

That’s  how  I got  to  sit  with  Old  Man 
Stone.  Ma  was  in  the  hospital  with 
Number  7 and  Dad  had  to  make  a run 
on  the  Black  Diamond  as  fireman,  but 
he  was  insistent  that  we  as  a family  do 
our  part.  So  about  8 o’clock  that  night 
I walked  across  the  fields,  studying  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  off  the  crusted 
snow  and  feeling  the  bite  of  the  cold  on 
the  tip  of  my  nose,  to  the  old  shack  a 
few  hundred  yards  back  from  the  river 
bank. 

It  had  only  two  rooms,  a kitchen  and 
a bedroom.  Old  Man  Stone  had  been 
moved  into  the  kitchen  where  he’d  be 
warm  and  the  person  sitting  watch 
would  be  handy  to  the  coffee  pot  and 
could  keep  the  fire  going  in  the  old  cook 
stove.  An  oil  lamp  on  the  table  cast  oval 
shadows  through  a smoky  haze  that 
hung  like  a blue  cloud  just  below  the 
ceiling. 

Old  Man  Stone’s  foxhound  lay  curled 
nose  to  tail  on  a throw  rug  beside  the 
bed.  When  you’d  go  to  the  bedside  to 
help  the  old  man  with  a drink  or  some- 
thing, the  hound  would  lift  one  ear  and 
open  one  eye.  He’d  stay  that  way  all  the 
time  you  were  there.  When  you  sat 
down  again,  you’d  see  the  dog’s  ear 
relax,  and  he’d  look  at  you  for  a short 
time  and  then  close  his  eye  again. 
“What’s  your  name,  boy?”  Old  Man 
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Stone’s  voice  was  all  cracked,  like  some 
of  Ma’s  blue  china  cups,  and  it  was 
weak,  like  each  word  was  an  effort  to 
speak. 

“Tom,”  I said.  “Tom  Pryne.  I live  up 
by  the  bridge  across  the  crick.” 

“Yes.  Yes,  I know.  There’s  just  so 
many  of  you  younguns  around  that  I 
can’t  recollect  all  your  names.”  He 
rolled  his  head  back  and  stared  at  the 
ceiling. 

“Can  I get  you  anything,  Mr.  Stone?” 
I wanted  to  help,  and  Dad,  who  I knew 
would  somehow  get  a full  report  on  my 
night’s  activities,  had  told  me  I should 
offer  to  get  him  anything  he  wanted. 

Old  Man  Stone  looked  at  me  and 
smiled.  “How  old  are  you,  boy?” 
“Twelve.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “Twelve.  How 
long  ago  it’s  been  since  I was  twelve. 
Almost  eighty  years.” 

“Eighty  years!”  I could  feel  my  eyes 
bugging  out,  and  I whistled.  “My  gosh 
but  that’s  a long  time!” 

No  Time  Atall 

“Ain’t  no  time  atall,  boy.  No  time 
atall.  It’s  like  a bird  flyin’  out  of  the 
dark  through  an  open  winder  into  a 
lighted  room  an’  right  out  another 
winder  into  the  dark  again.  Nope,  it 
ain’t  no  time  atall.” 

“But  eighty  years!”  I said. 

“Eighty  years  since  I was  twelve.  I’ll 
be  ninety-three  come  next  September.” 
The  expanse  of  time  was  beyond  my 
comprehension,  and  I could  only  stare 
at  Old  Man  Stone  with  an  empty  look 
of  awe  on  my  face. 

“You  hunt,  boy?” 

I nodded. 

“An’  fish,  an’  trap?” 

“Yep,”  I said.  “Every  time  I get  the 
chance.  Dad  said  he’d  take  me  deer 
huntin’  next  season.  That  is  if  I can  get 
a gun.  I ain’t  got  a gun.” 
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“You  mean  a rifle,”  he  said.  And  I 
nodded,  not  understanding  that  he 
drew  a fine  line  of  distinction  between 
rifles  and  guns  in  general.  “You  ain’t  got 
a rifle  then?"  he  asked. 

“Nope.” 

He  nodded  to  himself  and  settled 
back  into  the  pillow,  tired  and  weary. 
His  eyes  closed,  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
the  slow  rise  and  fall  of  the  blanket  that 
covered  him,  I would  have  thought  him 
dead  right  then  and  there.  Then  his  eyes 
opened  again,  turning  slightly  toward 
me.  “Can  you  get  that  other  pillow 
there,  boy,  an’  kinda  prop  me  up  a bit? 
It  gets  tiresome  jus’  layin’  here.” 

So  Much  Effort 

I propped  the  old  man  up,  placing 
the  two  pillows  between  his  back  and 
the  headboard.  But  it  took  so  much 
effort  on  his  part,  that  it  was  four  or 
five  minutes  before  he  spoke  again  to 
murmur  a soft  “Thankee.” 

“Can  I get  anything  else  for  you,  Mr. 
Stone?”  I asked. 

“You’re  a good  boy,  Tom.  An’  yes, 
there  is  one  more  thing.  Co  into  the 
other  room  there  an’  fetch  my  rifle.  It’s 
standin’  in  the  corner  right  behind  the 
door.” 

Fifty  years  ago  a man’s  rifle  was  his 
prized  possession  — and  often  his  only 
possession.  And  the  fact  that  Old  Man 
Stone  allowed  me  — yes,  asked  me  — to 
get  his  rifle,  pumped  my  chest  up  ’till 
I felt  ten  feet  tall.  The  fact  that  he 
couldn’t  have  gotten  it  himself  never 
occurred  to  me. 

What  I knew  about  rifles  at  that  age 
could  have  been  stuffed  into  a 32  Short, 
but  when  I placed  the  weapon  in  Old 
Man  Stone’s  hands,  I could  tell  by  the 
glow  on  his  face  that  it  was  something 
special  — even  the  dents  in  the  stock  and 
the  shiny  corners  of  the  octagon  barrel 
where  the  bluing  had  long  since  been 
worn  to  the  bare  metal  beneath.  Finally 
I got  up  the  courage  to  admit  my  ig- 
norance and  asked  him  what  kind  of  a 
rifle  it  was. 

“It's  a Winchester,  boy.  A model  1885 
single  shot  calibered  for  the  38-55  cat- 
tige.  Now  go  fetch  that  box  that's  sit- 


tin’  on  the  floor  where  the  rifle  was,  an’ 
I’ll  show  you  a cattige.” 

Such  treasures  that  old  man  had. 
That  ancient  rifle  and  a shoe  box  full 
of  cartridges,  empty  cases,  a few 
primers  and  an  old  Winchester  reload- 
ing tool  and  bullet  mould  could  fill  any 
boy  of  12  with  naked  awe.  Such  mag- 
nificence I had  never  seen  before.  The 
two  of  us  fondled  those  loaded  car- 
tridges and  the  empty  “Everlasting” 
cases  as  though  they  were  shaped  from 
pure  gold.  I looked  at  the  bullet  mould 
a dozen  times,  opening  and  closing  it 
gently,  well  aware  that  the  cavity  and 
the  matching  faces  of  the  blocks  had 
been  carefully  preserved  from  damage 
and  rust.  Old  Man  Stone  had  guarded 
his  treasures  carefully. 

I helped  him  get  the  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  supporting  the  muzzle  of  that 
26-inch  barrel  while  he  tried  to  align 
the  sights  on  a bull  moose  that  graced 
a long  out-dated  calendar  on  the  far 
wall. 

“Up  just  a mite,  boy,”  he  said. 
“Steady  — to  the  left  a bit  — ” And  then 
the  hammer  fell  on  an  empty  chamber 
and  the  old  man  sagged  into  the  pillows 
with  his  eyes  closed  and  a smile  on  his 
face.  I tried  to  take  the  rifle,  but  he 
clung  to  it  and  I finally  left  it  alongside 
him.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  again, 
I asked  him  how  long  he’d  had  the 
Winchester. 

“I  was  trappin’  in  Potter  County 
when  I got  that  rifle.  I think  it  was  ’87, 
or  maybe  ’86.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
rifles  to  come  from  the  factory.  But  I 
was  trappin’ — livin’  right  in  the 
woods  — an’  shootin’  deer  an’  bear  for 
the  market.” 

"Holy  crow!”  My  eyes  were  bulging 
again,  and  I had  to  whistle  to  let  the 
pressure  off.  I could  visualize  Old  Man 
Stone  standing  in  a snow-covered  forest 
of  hardwoods  and  hemlocks,  feet  wide 
apart,  and  sighting  along  the  barrel  of 
that  old  38-55  while  a black  bear 
charged  toward  him,  flaring  up  the 
snow  on  both  sides  like  a snowplow. 

"It  wasn’t  quite  like  that,”  he  smiled. 
“A  bear’s  more  likely  to  lengthen  the 
distance  between  you  an’  him  than  he 
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is  to  shorten  it  enough  to  notice.” 

“But  you  must’ve  killed  dozens  of 
them,"  I said.  “Dozens  an'  dozens!" 

Old  Man  Stone  looked  at  me  with  a 
sadness  in  his  eyes,  a look  that  I didn't 
quite  understand.  How  could  a man 
who'd  hunted  like  that  all  his  life  have 
a regretful  thought?  As  if  to  read  my 
thoughts,  he  smiled  at  me  and  reached 
out  a gnarled  hand. 

“Boy,”  he  said,  “I  was  horned  in  Pot- 
ter County  in  a place  called  Lymans- 
ville  in  eighteen  and  forty.  I fit  in  the 
Ci\  il  War  from  Bull  Bun  to  Appomat- 
tox, an’  after  I took  my  mustern’  out 
pay,  I had  three  good  bear  traps  made 
an’  bought  myself  a good  double-barrel 
caplock  rifle.  An’  then  I took  to  the 
woods.”  He  paused  for  a few  minutes, 
waiting  for  the  strength  that  had 
drained  from  his  body  to  return.  Then 
he  went  on.  ‘T\’e  seen  killin’,  boy,  lots 
of  it.  An’  let  me  tell  you  one  thing. 
There’s  nothing  wrong  with  doin'  all 
the  huntin'  an'  fishin'  an'  trappin'  you 
want,  but  don’t  ever  kill  jus'  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  killin’.  There  ain't  nothin' 
right  about  that.” 

That  bit  of  philosophy  was  too  deep 
for  a kid  of  12  to  digest  all  at  one  time. 


and  I must  have  stared  at  the  old  man 
like  I was  moonstruck.  But  .somehow  he 
understood,  and  went  on  talking  with 
no  more  reference  to  that  remark. 

"Back  in  them  days,”  he  said,  "Pot- 
ter Count}'  was  still  almost  a wilder- 
ne,ss.  I don't  mean  there  wasn't  people 
an'  grist  mills  an’  \illages  there,  but 
most  of  Potter  County  was  still  a forest. 
An'  long  about  the  middle  of  September 
e\  er}'  year.  I'd  hire  a team  an'  wagon 
to  take  me  an'  m\-  traps  an'  some  grub 
into  the  woods  fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 
I had  a little  shack  there  that  I’d  built, 
an'  I’d  stay  right  there  up  until  about 
the  middle  of  January.” 

All  I could  do  was  stare  at  the  old 
man,  my  e\'es  bulging  so  hard  I thought 
the  top  of  my  head  would  fly  off.  I 
made  a noise  between  my  lips  that 
sounded  like  a combination  of  a whistle 
and  a “whew,"  and  when  he  looked  at 
me  to  see  if  I was  all  right,  about  all  I 
could  do  was  grin  and  blink.  Just  think 
of  it,  living  alone  in  the  woods  for 
month  after  month  after  month  with 
nothing  to  do  but  hunt  and  trap! 

Old  Man  Stone  chuckled.  “It  wasn't 
quite  like  that,  Tom.  The  first  two 
weeks  I spent  cutting  enough  firewood 


I HELPED  HIM  GET  THE  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  supporting  the  muzzle  while  he  tried  to  align 
the  sights  on  a bull  moose  on  a long  outdated  calendar  on  the  far  wall. 


You’ve  got  a friend 
in  Pennsylvania  ^ 


to  last  me  the  winter.  An’  then  I'd  spend 
about  another  two  weeks  pickin’  up 
chestnuts  an'  totin’  ’em  back  to  the 
cabin.  I’d  get  eight  or  ten  bushel  an’ 
then  have  the  wagon  come  in  an’  take 
’em  out  an’  ship  ’em  to  market  for  me. 

“Then  about  the  middle  of  October 
I’d  start  puttin’  my  traps  in  place  an’ 
makin’  deadfalls.  I didn’t  set  them, 
mind  you,  jus’  got  them  ready  to  set. 
I didn’t  actually  set  them  'til  early 
November  when  I was  certain  the  hides 
were  prime.  That  was  about  the  time 
I started  huntin’  deer,  too,  just  as  soon 
as  the  weather  was  cool  enough  so’s  the 
meat  wouldn’t  spoil.” 

“Man,  that  must  have  been  the  cat’s 
whiskers,”  I said.  “Wasn’t  there  any 
season  on  deer  then?” 

“Oh  yes,  there  was  a season  of  sorts. 
We  had  to  quit  huntin’  deer  at  the  end 
of  December,  an’  then  we  had  until  the 
middle  of  January  to  get  the  meat  out 
of  the  woods  an’  shipped  to  market.  But 
by  that  time  I’d  have  from  twenty  to 
thirty  deer  an’  maybe  half  a dozen  or 
more  bear,  an’  I’d  be  ready  to  quit 
anyhow'.” 

“Holy  Gosh” 

The  strongest  words  in  my  vocabu- 
lary were  “holy  gosh!”  and  I probably 
uttered  them  half  a dozen  times  be- 
tween conjured  visions  of  deer  and  bear 
hanging  from  the  meat  pole.  It  was 
unbelievable  that  I was  actually  talk- 
ing to  a man  who  had  killed  so  much 
game,  and  I couldn’t  help  but  add,  “I 
wish  I’d  been  alive  back  in  them  days!” 

Old  Man  Stone  smiled  at  me  again, 
one  of  those  deep  smiles  that’s  trying  to 
tell  you  something  without  a classroom 
lecture.  He  sagged  back  into  the  pil- 
lows, almost  totally  spent  from  so  much 
talking.  After  he’d  rested  a few  min- 
utes, he  went  on.  “Yes,  those  were  great 


days,  Tom.  But  if  we’d  kept  at  it,  boy, 
if  it  hadn’t  of  been  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  eighteen  and  ninety-five,  we 
wouldn’t  have  a head  of  game  in  the 
whole  state  today.  Even  as  it  was,  we 
darned  near  killed  it  all  off.  And  what 
a tragedy  that  would  have  been!” 

“But  ...” 

Old  Man  Stone  put  his  hand  on  my 
wrist.  “Tm  tired,  boy.  An’  I’ve  got  to  get 
some  sleep.  But  before  you  help  me  get 
laid  baek  down  again,  I’ve  got  to  write 
a note  to  Art  Shaw.  He’ll  be  here  first 
thing  in  the  morning.” 

I got  a pencil  and  a piece  of  paper 
and  an  envelope  for  Old  Man  Stone, 
and  after  he’d  scribbled  a few  lines,  he 
put  the  paper  in  the  envelope  and  asked 
me  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  morn- 
ing. Then  I took  the  pillows  away  from 
the  headboard  and  helped  the  old  man 
get  comfortable.  Within  minutes  he 
was  asleep,  and  so  was  I. 

Molded  and  Textured 

I didn’t  hear  Mr.  Shaw  come  into  the 
cabin  the  next  morning.  All  I know  was 
that  he  was  shaking  me  and  had  me 
wrapped  in  my  sheepskin  coat  and 
hu.stled  out  the  door  before  I was  hardly 
awake.  I did  remember  to  give  him  the 
envelope,  and  then  I stumbled  across 
the  fields,  hardly  aware  that  I had  been 
carefully  molded  and  textured  by  the 
few  words  of  an  old  man. 

It  wasn’t  until  three  davs  later,  when 
Mr.  Shaw  came  to  the  house,  that  I 
learned  that  sometime  during  that 
night  the  old  man  had  ju.st  slipped  away 
on  his  last  hunt.  And  then  I found  out 
that  the  last  little  note  he  had  scribbled 
on  a piece  of  paper  left  all  of  his  worldly 
possessions  — a rifle  and  a shoe  box  and 
a fox  hound  — to  a tow-headed  kid  who 
was  barely  started  in  life. 

Yes,  that  was  a good  fifty  years  ago. 
Since  then.  I’ve  looked  down  the  bar- 
rel of  that  old  38-55  many  times  and  at 
many  deer.  And  every  time  it  hap- 
pened, I could  feel  Old  Man  Stone 
standing  there  behind  me,  looking  over 
my  shoulder  and  whispering  in  my  ear, 
“Easy,  lad  — just  a mite  higher  — ” and 
then  I would  squeeze  the  trigger. 
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MORE  AIN’T 
AIWAYS  BEST 


By  John  C.  Street 


IT  WASN’T  THE  suddenness  of  the 
flush  that  brought  my  attention 
back  to  the  present.  It  wasn’t  until  the 
grouse  was  halfway  across  the  open 
field  that  I came  to. 

"Fair  weather  hunters,”  I muttered. 
Best  hunting  buddies  let  you  down  once 
in  a while,  but  the  second  half  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s small  game  season  is  defi- 
nitely not  the  right  time  for  this  to  hap- 
pen. Here  I was,  though,  tramping  our 
favorite  grouse  cov’ers  by  myself. 

A group  of  us  had  been  making  it  a 
point  to  get  together  for  late  season 
grouse  hunts  — it  had  become  almost  a 
tradition.  We  all  felt  that  as  a group  we 
could  cover  our  selected  coverts  more 
thoroughly  than  just  one  or  two  hunt- 
ers could. 

None  of  us  had  what  could  be  termed 
an  upland  bird  dog,  but  one  of  our 
members,  Ralph,  had  an  old  Lab 
I named  Rusty.  Unfortunately,  even  at 
j his  advanced  age.  Rusty  tended  to  work 
’ too  fast  and  too  far  out. 

Rusty’s  owner,  Ralph  Costa,  who’s  a 
^ biologist  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
taught  me  a great  deal  about  grouse 
and  their  seasonal  food  and  cover 
needs.  Ralph  was  never  able  to  impart 
; any  of  this  lore  into  Rusty,  however;  for 
him  grouse  hunting  was  just  a fun  day 
out  with  the  boys. 

Despite  his  faults,  though,  Rusty  was 
1 better  than  no  dog  at  all,  and  was  actu- 
i ally  pretty  good  after  a hard  morning 
I in  thick  cover  slowed  him  down  a bit. 

I wished  I had  Rusty  along  on  this  day, 
( but  Balph  — like  many  30-year-oId 
( bachelors  — occasionally  gets  his  priori- 
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ties  mixed  up.  Today,  Ralph  was  pur- 
suing another  sort  of  bird,  one  that 
doesn’t  require  brushpants  and  a scat- 
tergun. 

Mr.  Teddy,  in  whose  driveway  I had 
left  my  car  this  morning,  was  not  back 
from  a special  as.signment  in  Baltimore. 
His  car  was  not  in  the  yard  when  I 
pulled  in  and  no  amount  of  wishing  on 
my  part  could  change  that.  Ted  Vrho- 
vac  was  renting  an  old  country  farm- 
house that  was  bordered  by  some  of  the 
best  (translate  that  to  thickest)  grouse 
cover  in  the  area.  Ted  lost  his  appeal  for 
big  city  living  and  several  years  ago 
found  the  life  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania’s mountains  more  to  his  liking.  At 
different  times  of  the  year  everything 
from  grouse  to  groundhogs  is  dragged 
into  his  kitchen,  and  the  culinary  magic 
that  he  performs  has  been  the  magnet 
that  kept  our  hunting  group  together. 

The  serious  jogger  of  our  group,  Greg 
Clary,  had  declared  his  intention  of 
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IN  ONE  HOUR  of  hunting  I had  flushed  three 
birds,  taken  two  shots,  and  had  one  very 
satisfying  bulge  in  my  game  bag.  So  my 
average  was  no  worse  than  when  hunting 
with  the  gang. 


running  a marathon,  and  was  presum- 
ably using  this  morning  to  further  his 
preparation.  Greg  sits  behind  a desk  at 
Clarion  State  College  and  was  rela- 
tively new  to  hunting,  but  demon- 
strated great  promise  through  his  safe 
gun  handling  and  his  willingness  to 
cover  just  one  more  hillside,  never 
minding  the  howling  wind  and  tem- 
peratures near  zero.  I missed  him 
today.  He  was  the  only  one  still  green 
enough  not  to  notice  how  his  driving 
assignments  were  always  through  the 
thickest,  most  briar-infested  covers. 

Our  conversation  the  night  before 
had  left  everything  in  the  maybe  col- 
umn. “I’ll  try  to  be  there  by  8:30,  and 
if  I’m  not,  go  without  me.”  I did,  down 
through  the  crabapple  bottom  where 
the  day’s  first  flush  jolted  me  out  of  my 
daydreaming. 

Skirting  the  field  in  the  direction  the 
bird  had  taken  turned  up  nothing. 
Glancing  up  the  hill  I couldn’t  help  but 
wince  at  the  blackberry  thickets  and 
wild  grape  tangles  that  lay  ahead.  A 
quick,  briar-lashed  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  took  away  the  chill  of  the  morn- 
ing but  put  nothing  in  the  bag. 

Turning  my  back  to  what  little  sun 
there  was,  I cut  a straight  path  across 
the  sidehill,  fighting  my  way  through 
the  tangles  and  trying  to  remember  to 
pause  only  when  in  an  opening  large 
enough  to  offer  a shot  if  a grouse  went 
up. 

Then,  exactly  as  I’ve  visualized  it  so 
many  times  while  dry  firing  my  870  in 
my  living  room,  a grouse  flushed 
straight  away.  Picture  perfect,  just  like 
station  seven  on  the  skeet  field.  I 
brought  the  Poly-Choked  barrel  up 
through  the  bird  and  whacked  the  trig- 
ger. Straining  to  get  a clear  view  of  the 
impact,  I lowered  the  pump,  not  even 
bothering  to  shuck  a fresh  shell  into  the 
chamber.  All  I got  for  my  efforts  was 
a perfectly  unobstructed  view  of  an  un- 
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touched  grouse  gliding  down  the  side  of 
the  hill. 

A second  flush,  after  only  a few  more 
yards  in  the  brush,  found  both  my  at- 
tention and  my  pattern  right  on  target. 
With  no  snow  on  the  ground  to  help 
locate  downed  flyers,  I kept  my  focus 
on  the  drifting  feathers  marking  the 
spot  where  the  grouse  collided  with  the 
grapevines.  A quick  dash  and  a few 
moments  of  frantic  searching  brought 
game  to  hand.  Smoothing  the  ruffled 
plumage,  I inspected  the  performance 
of  a one-ounce  load  of  7 Vis  from  the 
improved  cylinder  setting  on  my 
20-gauge  Wingmaster.  The  back  and 
wings  were  well  covered  but  the  breast 
was  untouched.  Thoughts  of  an  upcom- 
ing meal  at  Mr.  Teddy’s  accompanied 
the  bird  into  my  game  bag. 

These  thoughts  also  made  me  realize 
that  my  average  to  this  point  was  no 
worse  than  when  hunting  with  the 
group,  possibly  even  better.  In  one  hour 
of  hunting  I had  flushed  three  birds, 
taken  two  shots  and  had  one  very  satis- 
fying bulge  in  my  game  bag. 

The  greenbriars  had  begun  to  take 


their  toll  on  my  face  by  the  time  flyer 
nine  went  up.  I had  continued  zigzag- 
ing  my  way  across  the  sidehill,  putting 
to  flight  five  skittish  birds  without  a 
shot.  So  many  flushes  without  even  one 
shooting  oportunity  had  my  nerves 
right  on  edge,  so  bird  number  nine 
caught  a lot  of  frustration  along  with 
my  shot  charge.  Wide  open  right  to  left 
flushes  don’t  come  along  that  often,  and 
I had  paid  my  dues  on  the  skeet  field 
for  that  shot. 

A warming  sun,  evidently  seeing  that 
I was  done  for  the  day,  kept  its  face  out 
of  the  clouds  and  lit  up  the  buff  brown 
grouse  that  I laid  out,  lifelike,  on  the 
ground  to  admire.  The  second  bird, 
much  larger  than  the  first,  seemed 
almost  of  another  species. 

With  no  desire  to  kick  brush  for  rab- 
bits, I unloaded  the  pump,  gently  put 
the  birds  back  into  my  game  bag,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  return  hike 
through  the  snowdess  winter  woods 
back  to  the  car.  My  walk  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  flights  of  three  more 
grouse,  reminding  me  that  more  hunt- 
ers aren’t  always  best. 
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HARRY  THE  'HOG 

By  John  D.  Taylor 


ROBABLY  EVERY  hunter  can  re- 
call a particular  animal  that  con- 
tinually thwarts  every  effort  to  bag 
him.  Eor  most,  these  adversaries  are  big 
game  — a mossy-horned  swamp  buck,  a 
three-toed  cougar,  or  a grizzly  bear 
named  Old  Ephraim.  My  nemesis  was 
Harry  the  ’Hog  — “’hog”  being  short  for 
groundhog.  In  the  three  summers  I 
chased  Harry,  I got  to  know  him  well. 
Too  well.  I’m  afraid.  I felt  I could  actu- 
ally communicate  with  him.  Harry, 
you  see,  held  a peculiar  contempt  for 
woodchuck  hunters.  He  considered 
them  inferior  creatures. 

Every  woodchuck  hunter  needs  a 
rifle.  Mine  was  originally  obtained  for 
a different  purpose. 

In  the  winter  of  my  sophomore  year 
at  college,  I happened  upon  an  article 
in  one  of  the  national  outdoor  maga- 
zines about  a fellow  in  Nebraska  who 
made  his  living  calling  foxes.  I figured 
it  couldn’t  take  too  much  learning 
before  I could  duplicate  the  westerner's 
results,  and  I quickly  imagined  myself 
making  a fortune  in  the  fox  fur  business. 

Despite  college  budgets  being  what 
they  are,  I somehow  managed  the  price 
of  a used  222,  two  predator  calls,  and 
three  boxes  of  ammo. 

By  the  end  of  January,  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Nebraskan  more 
than  likely  made  his  living  selling  ar- 
ticles to  national  outdoor  mags.  I hadn’t 
seen,  let  alone  put  on  a stretcher,  a 
single  fox.  If  the  222  was  to  remain  a 
part  of  my  arsenal,  a new  use  would 
have  to  be  found. 

The  March  issue  of  that  same  na- 
tional magazine  answered  my  dilemma 
with,  “Woodchuck  Rifles  Eor  the  East.” 
My  would  be  fox  shooter  was  now  a 
first  class  woodchuck  rig. 

By  the  end  of  May  that  year  I finally 
descended  upon  the  clover  fields.  The 
drive  to  State  Game  Lands  181  was,  as 


most  drives  to  hunting  spots  are,  too 
long.  I knew  from  past  experiences  with 
my  deer  rifle  that  plenty  of  chucks 
could  be  found  there.  For  good  off- 
season practice,  woodchucks  can’t  be 
beat.  Now,  however,  armed  with  an 
unfamiliar  rifle,  1 was  edgy. 

Harry  was  the  second  ’hog  I ran  into. 
Td  missed  the  first,  blaming  it  on  my 
nervous,  shotgun-style  trigger  slapping. 
When  Harry  stuck  his  then  young  no.se 
above  the  green  May  clover,  I sent  a 
shot  his  way. 

The  distance  was  short,  only  65  yards 
or  so.  1 couldn’t  have  missed.  Confi- 
dent I’d  find  a plump  young  groundhog 
lying  in  the  field,  I trotted  down  to  the 
spot  where  he’d  been  sitting. 

I’d  goofed!  The  only  thing  Harry  left 
behind  was  a smoldering  hot  trail  to  his 
den.  Harry  won  round  one  and  so 
began  our  three-summer  term  of  mu- 
tual warfare.  He  had  his  wits,  I mv 
rifle. 

Seventeen  Cases 

Each  time  I shot  at  Harry',  I stood  the 
empty  222  case  on  a window  sill  in  the 
kitchen.  According  to  the  .silent  but 
somehow  accusing  line  of  cases,  by 
summer’s  end  he’d  beaten  me  seventeen 
times. 

As  fall  approached  and  dove  season 
loomed  closer,  I forgot  about  Harr\'  and 
his  brethren.  He  was,  however,  put  first 
on  the  list  for  the  next  season. 

It  was  again  late  May  when  I got 
back  out  groundhog  hunting.  Harry, 
naturally,  was  my  first  order  of 
business. 

I found  him  in  his  favorite  clover 
field,  munching  steadily  in  the  warm 
sunshine.  I couldn’t,  however,  manage 
a clear  shot.  Every  time  I lined  up  the 
crosshairs,  Harry  would  drop  down 
into  the  clover,  then  pop  up  yards 
away. 
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I was  positive  I could  drill  him  if  he'd 
just  poke  his  head  above  the  clover  long 
enough  for  a shot. 

Harry  was  down  as  I scanned  the 
field  for  a sign  of  him.  Suddenly,  a 
small  discolored  “dirtwad”  popped  into 
view.  But  I wasn't  sure  it  had  not  been 
there  before,  so  I kept  scanning  the  field 
with  my  binoculars.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  odd.  The  dirtwad  moved,  or  at 
least  seemed  to,  each  time  it  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  binocular's  field  of  view. 
Then  I concentrated  on  the  dirtwad  too 
long. 

Harry? 

Harry?  This  'hog  was  much  bigger 
than  I remembered  from  last  year. 
Obviously,  he  was  a full-grown,  stout- 
bodied 'hog  of  the  first  degree.  At  first, 
I could  make  out  only  his  eye  and  a 
piece  of  his  nose.  I wondered.  Could 
the  'hog  in  the  field  actually  be  Harry? 
Considering  the  host  of  chuck  preda- 
tors, was  it  possible  Harry  had  made  it 
to  another  season? 

It  bothered  me  to  think  that  such  a 
creature  might  have  succumbed  to 
winter  or  a growling  stomach  when  he 
emerged  in  spring.  Otherwise  wary 


creatures  could,  from  winter-inspired 
hunger,  become  almost  stupid  and  fall 
prey  to  any  number  of  predators. 

The  idea  that  chuck  may  not  have 
been  Harry  really  bothered  me.  I 
wanted  Harry  because  he  was  Harry  — 
a supreme  challenge,  not  just  another 
target. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  'hog  in  the 
field  could  read  my  mind.  I hadn't 
moved  or  made  any  noise,  but  the  'hog 
stood  up  and  stared  right  at  me.  Then 
I knew  it  was  Harry.  I froze,  not  dar- 
ing to  budge,  still  peering  through  the 
binoculars. 

Even  though  I could  never  pick  a 
single  discerning  feature  out  to  posi- 
tively identify  Harry,  I just  knew  he 
was  the  'hog  in  the  field.  It  was  his  atti- 
tude, the  way  he  carried  his  body,  the 
way  he  looked  at  me,  the  way  he 
treated  me.  Without  ever  making  a 
sound,  it  was  as  though  he  shouted,  “Go 
ahead,  dude,  just  try  to  shoot  me!” 
Harry  was  a trophy.  One  who,  if  I ever 
managed  to  shoot,  Td  have  mounted  in 
a contemptible,  snarling  pose  befitting 
his  disregard  for  woodchuck  hunters. 

Now,  when  Harry  dropped  into  the 
clover,  I exchanged  the  binoculars  for 
my  rifle.  This  ought  to  be  a piece  of 
cake,  I thought. 

Moments  later,  brown  groundhog  fur 
popped  into  view.  I slowly  settled  the 
crosshairs  and  squeezed  the  trigger. 

The  rifle  barked.  I cranked  a fresh 
cartridge  into  the  chamber  and  leveled 
the  scope  again.  There  was  no  need. 
Clover  was  vibrating  and  twitching 
where  I’d  last  seen  the  'hog. 

“Yahoo!” 

I walked  toward  the  spot  as  confi- 
dent as  a hunter  could  be.  When  about 
halfway  there,  I saw  a dead  groundhog 
twitch  his  final  twitch. 

Suddenly,  a second  ’hog  darted 
toward  the  hedgerow  and  dove  into 


EACH  TIME  I missed  Har^,  I stood  the  empty 
222  case  on  a window  sill  in  the  kitchen.  By 
summer’s  end  he’d  beaten  me  seventeen 
times. 
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his  hole.  Something,  obviously,  was 
wrong. 

I walked  over  to  the  dead  ’hog.  One 
look  told  me  it  wasn’t  Harry.  There  was 
no  expression  of  eontempt;  he  had  given 
up  too  easily. 

Harry,  the  Super  Hog,  had  eluded 
me  again. 

Puzzled  b}’  the  mystery,  I began 
scouting  around.  The  season  before, 
Harry’s  main  den  hole  had  been  about 
10  yards  from  the  hedgerow.  On  the 
edge  of  his  hole,  a large  white  rock  was 
partly  exposed,  making  it  undeniably 
Harry’s.  I made  a thorough  search, 
parting  the  high  clover  all  around  the 
dead  hog’s  hole.  There  was  no  rock. 

A little  more  searching  solved  the 
riddle.  About  15  yards  away  1 found 
Harry’s  hole.  The  rock  had  sunken  into 
the  field  and  was  almost  invisible  in  the 
concealing  clover. 

1 avoided  Harry  for  the  next  week, 
hoping  he  might  settle  down  and  offer 
me  a second  easy  shot.  That  never 
occurred. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  week  1 was 
back  at  SGL  181,  looking  for  Harry.  In 
the  course  of  the  preceding  week’s  time, 
1 imposed  a personal  set  of  rules  gov- 
erning the  exact  conditions  under  which 
1 would  take  Harry. 

First,  he  would  not  be  shot  in  the 
back.  He  was  too  fine  a trophy  for  a 
back-shooting  sniper  to  take. 

Second,  the  range  had  to  be  at  least 
175  yards. 

Third,  he  had  to  be  standing,  fully 
erect,  to  assure  a one-shot  kill. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  his  demise  could 
take  place  only  on  a Monday  afternoon. 

The  self-inflicted  challenges  I’d  laid 
out  made  Harry  a much  more  desirable 
trophy. 

1 had  three  more  honest  opportuni- 
ties at  Harry  throughout  the  course  of 
that  summer.  1 missed  all  three  shots  by 
inches. 

I could  have  taken  Harry  with  my 
357  one  afternoon;  however,  by  my 
own  rules  he  was  not  then  fair  game. 
Every  once  in  awhile,  though.  I’d  send 
a shot  beside  him,  just  to  let  him  know 
1 might  have  been  able  to  take  him. 
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Summer  pa.ssed  and  fall’s  bird  .sea- 
sons rolled  around  so  (juickly,  I almost 
forgot  about  Harry. 

Later,  on  an  exceptionally  warm 
mid-winter  afternoon,  I was  hunting 
crows  in  the  v icinity  of  Harry’s  hole  and 
saw  him  pop  out  for  a few  .seconds.  He 
was  beginning  to  take  on  the  gray- 
muzzled look  of  tho.se  ancient  hogs 
who,  through  sheer  luck  or  cunning, 
survive  many  sea.sons. 

Spring  came  earlier  than  normal  the 
third  year. 

I spotted  Harry  early  that  season, 
and  the  chance  was  my  best  yet.  He 
was  gaunt,  looking  almost  starved  from 
hibernation.  He  didn’t  even  pick  his 
head  up  from  the  green  clover  sprouts 
to  look  at  me.  I just  couldn’t  bring 
myself  to  shoot. 

Later  that  spring  I missed  Harry, 
who  had  now  returned  to  full  vigor.  In 
my  haste  to  capitalize  on  the  first  self- 
legalized  opportunity,  I pulled  off  my 
shot. 

As  spring’s  vitality  turned  into  lethar- 
gic heat,  my  trips  for  Harry  and  his  kin 
grew  scarce.  By  early  June  the  clover 
was  up  too  high  to  let  me  shoot  effec- 
tively. I knew  Harry’s  field  would  be 
cut  around  the  middle  of  the  month,  so 
I decided  to  wait. 

WHEN  HARRY  dropped  into  the  clover,  I ex- 
changed the  binoculars  for  my  rifle.  This 
ought  to  be  a piece  of  cake,  I thought.  I 
slowly  settled  the  crosshairs  and  squeezed 
the  trigger. 
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In  the  previous  two  seasons,  I’d  never 
competed  for  hunting  space.  However, 
on  my  first  fresh-cut,  mid-June  trip,  I 
noticed  another  car  parked  in  the  lot. 
Out  of  curiosity,  I peeked  into  the  back 
seat.  An  open  rifle  case  and  half  a box 
of  22-250  shells  lay  on  the  seat. 

I didn’t  think  much  about  the  other 
hunter,  though,  as  I made  my  way  to 
the  field  where  I planned  on  sharpen- 
ing my  shooting  eye  on  some  other 
chucks  before  I went  for  Harry. 

Delicious  Days 

It  was  one  of  those  delicious  days  that 
feel  more  like  May  than  sometimes 
sultry  June.  The  sun  was  warm  and 
bright,  yet  cool  enough  to  be  comfort- 
able. The  odor  of  fresh  cut  hayfields 
permeated  the  air,  a sweet  green  smell 
that  made  unpleasant  thoughts  vapor- 
ize into  fine  mist.  What  a glorious  day 
to  be  alive,  I thought;  lazy  summer, 
sweet,  easy,  and  relaxing.  Saturated 
with  sunshine,  I sat  down  and  was  soon 
asleep. 

The  crack  of  another  rifle  startled 
me.  I was  still  groggy  and  the  shot 
didn’t  quite  register  until  its  twin  rang 
out  across  the  hillside. 

Harry  . . . 

I leaped  to  my  feet  and  made  a quick 
march  toward  the  shots,  following  the 
service  road  through  the  draw  that  con- 
nected the  two  hillsides.  A sickening 
feeling  wrestled  for  control  of  my  stom- 
ach — had  Harry,  my  ’hog,  been  shot  by 
some  stranger? 

I reached  the  other  hillside  in  time 
to  see  an  orange-hatted  figure  hoist  the 
limp  body  of  a groundhog  off  the  cut 
clover. 

For  a moment,  I was  angry  — some- 
one had  shot  Harry.  And  Harry  was  my 
’hog,  mine. 

From  somewhere  in  that  confusion, 
the  voice  of  reason  spoke. 


Harry,  as  a part  of  the  natural  world, 
was  no  more  mine  than  the  sky,  a rock, 
a stream,  or  a tree  branch  was  mine. 
He  was  part  of  something  so  big,  so 
complex,  that  it  belonged  to  everybody; 
and  everybody,  in  turn,  belonged  to  it. 

I smiled,  then  laughed.  So  somebody 
finally  had  managed  to  nail  the  old 
boy. 

When  I looked  up,  the  orange-hatted 
fellow  was  coming  toward  me,  carry- 
ing Harry  at  his  side. 

“Boy!  This  was  a smart  old  ’hog,”  he 
exclaimed. 

I swallowed,  then  said,  “I  know.  I’ve 
been  after  him  for  three  seasons.” 

The  shooter  frowned.  He  seemed  to 
sense  he’d  taken  something  that  was 
someone  else’s.  I hoped  to  reassure  him. 

“Got  a couple  minutes?”  I asked. 

Sure. 

After  I’d  finished  telling  him  about 
my  exploits  with  Harry,  he  smiled.  The 
gleam  returned  to  his  earlier  joy. 

“You’ll  be  happy  to  know,”  said  the 
shooter,  “I  took  this  ’hog  on  one  of  the 
longest,  most  difficult  shots  I ever 
tried.” 

He  explained  how  he’d  barely  gotten 
within  250  yards  of  Harry’s  hole.  He 
had  watched  the  ’hog  for  at  least  two 
hours  before  shooting.  His  first  chance 
had  been  in  the  clover  behind  a wind- 
row. The  shooter  could  see  only  the 
top  of  Harry’s  head.  When  the  rifle 
cracked,  Harry  stood  up,  erect  and  fac- 
ing the  shooter.  The  second  shot  did  it. 

“I  don’t  know  how  I managed  to  nail 
him.  Guess  it  was  just  luck.” 

I smiled  and  looked  back  at  Harry’s 
hole  for  one  last  time. 

“Hey,”  said  the  shooter,  “I  have 
another  good  spot  not  far  from  here. 
There’s  one  old  boy,  I call  him  Waldo, 
big  as  a ’coon.  Be  interested  at  taking 
a crack  at  him  today?” 

“Sure.” 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

The  fox  has  many  tricks,  and  the  hedgehog  only  one,  but  that  is  the  best  of  all. 

— Erasmus 
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This  Guy’s  For  The  Birds 

By  Nick  Hromiak 


WANTED  — People  interested  in  work- 
ing 40-60  hours  per  month  for  Mother 
Nature.  DUTIES  INCLUDE:  Taking 
bird  surveys;  building  bird  blinds, 
boxes,  and  feeders;  enhancing  habitat 
for  wildlife;  bird  banding;  conducting 
nature  walks,  seminars,  and  work- 
shops; cutting  acres  of  grass;  directing 
traffic,  and  chasing  dirt-bikers. 
SALARY:  $atisf action . 

T’S  DOUBTFUL  there  would  be 
many  applicants  for  the  above  posi- 
tion, but  one  man  applied  for  this  job, 
got  it,  and  loves  it.  Chuck  Sarley  has 
been  carrying  out  these  duties  for  over 
four  years,  most  of  the  time  at  Jacobs- 
burg  State  Park  in  Nazareth,  in  North- 
ampton County.  Chuck  is  a rare  breed 
of  a person,  a husky  man,  but  a gentle 
giant.  Not  only  does  he  do  all  of  the 


above  and  more,  but  he  also  holds  a 
fulltime  position  as  a heating  and  air 
conditioning  technician  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley. 

Chuck  is  a volunteer  naturalist  at 
Jacobsburg.  Ten  years  ago,  as  his  in- 
terest in  wildlife,  particularly  birds, 
began  to  blossom,  he  became  concerned 
about  wildlife  and  the  environment.  He 
sought  a better  way  to  get  involved. 
Unlike  many  volunteers  who  are  anx- 
ious to  begin  a project  but  rapidly  lose 
interest  and  drop  out,  Sarley  hung  in, 
and  opted  for  more.  With  guidance 
from  Dale  Prinky,  park  superintendent 
at  Jacobsburg,  Chuck  applied  for,  and 
received,  federal  and  state  permits  for 
bird-banding.  He  chose  the  bluebird  as 
his  pet  project. 

"It’s  a beautiful  bird,  and  it  can  be 
easily  helped  without  the  special  equip- 
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ment  and  great  expense  required  for 
most  wildlife  recovery  projects,”  Sarley 
stated. 

He  felt  it  would  be  a contribution  if 
he  could  help  the  bluebird  become  rein- 
stated in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Only  recently  has  the  bluebird  been 
reappearing  in  appreciable  numbers  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley.  Sarley  said  their 
disappearance  was  mainly  due  to  loss 
of  habitat  and  DDT  — the  insecticide 
that  has  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
several  species  of  wildlife.  Changes  in 
agricultural  methods,  such  as  clearing 
of  fencerows  and  no-till  farming,  also 
attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  the  blue- 
bird. With  more  housing  developments 
and  industrial  complexes  appearing  in 
what  was  once  woodland  and  farm- 
land, we  are  pushing  some  wildlife  spe- 
cies toward  extinction.  “By  eliminating 
their  habitat,  you  eliminate  them,”  says 
Sarley.  “It’s  as  simple  as  that.” 

Chuck  began  his  bluebird  project  by 
building  20  nest  boxes  with  lumber  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources.  He  placed  them  in 
strategic  locations  in  Jacobsburg  State 
Park.  Still  not  content,  however,  he 
started  buying  lumber  and  kept  build- 
ing and  erecting  boxes  to  the  point 
where  he  now  has  40  at  Jacobsburg  and 
20  more  outside  the  park. 


The  day  of  reckoning  finally  arrived. 
Early  one  morning  Sarley  anxiously  ap- 
proached his  most  promising  bluebird 
box  and  discovered  five  new  hatchlings. 
“This  is  the  first  time  in  three  years  that 
we’ve  had  hatchlings,”  said  Sarley, 
obviously  delighted  at  his  findings. 
Pleased  that  all  of  the  hatchlings  ap- 
peared in  good  shape.  Chuck  quickly 
banded  each  one  while  his  wife,  Bar- 
bara, recorded  the  necessary  banding 
information.  After  all  five  hatchlings 
had  been  carefully  placed  back  in  their 
nest,  the  parents  immediately  resumed 
their  frequent  feeding  ritual.  Every  few 
minutes,  a parent  would  fly  to  the  box 
with  a grub,  worm,  or  bug  for  the  hun- 
gry hatchlings.  Occasionally,  one  par- 
ent, usually  the  female,  would  enter  the 
box  momentarily,  then  exit  with  drop- 
pings from  the  nest.  Nest  cleaning,  it 
appeared,  is  just  as  important  as  feed- 
ing. 

There  are  two  other  active  nests  at 
the  park.  Chuck  is  keeping  his  fingers 
crossed  that  they  do  as  well  as  the  first 
one.  He’s  also  hoping  the  parents  of  the 
successful  nest  produce  another  clutch 
after  the  first  group  of  hatchlings 
fledge.  Bluebirds  often  lay  more  than 
one  set  of  eggs  in  a season.  Sarley  also 
pointed  out  that  if  something  happens 
to  the  male  bluebird,  the  offspring  from 
the  first  clutch  will  assist  their  mother 
in  feeding  the  new  hatchlings. 

Aside  from  his  bluebird  work.  Chuck 
also  built  a bird  blind  and  placed 
feeders  around  it  in  the  upper  section 
of  the  park.  He  buys  the  feed  for  them. 
Shortly  after  they  were  built,  however, 
vandals  tore  down  the  blind  and  de- 
stroyed the  feeders.  The  Sarleys  imme- 
diately began  rebuilding  what  re- 
mained. The  feeders,  however,  were 
damaged  beyond  repair.  When  Chuck 
ordered  $250  worth  of  new  feeders,  he 
told  the  company  what  had  happened 


CHURK  SARLEY  began  his  project  by  build- 
ing 20  nest  boxes  with  lumber  supplied  by 
the  DER.  Then  he  started  building  and  erect- 
ing boxes  on  his  own. 
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to  the  ones  the  park  had  recently  pur- 
chased. Sarley  subsequently  learned  no 
state  money  was  available  for  the  new 
feeders,  so  he  assumed  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  them  personally.  When  the 
feeders  arrived  at  Jacobsburg,  however, 
an  attached  letter  stated  that  under 
the  circumstances  there  would  be  no 
charge.  Droll  Yankee  Corporation  gra- 
ciously donated  the  new  equipment. 

On  any  given  weekend  you’ll  find 
Chuck  giving  seminars  and  conducting 
field  trips.  Recently,  he  gave  a banding 
workshop  for  250  scouts.  He  has  helped 
numerous  scout  troops  establish  blue- 
bird trails  as  part  of  their  wildlife 
projects. 

This  year  should  be  a hectic  one  for 
Sarley,  as  he  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Environmental  Education  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources to  oversee  and  inspect  bluebird 
trails  in  the  region  from  Scranton  to 
Philadelphia  and  from  Easton  to  Har- 
risburg. This  area  contains  over  500 
bluebird  boxes. 

Chuck  attributes  much  of  his  success 
to  his  wife.  “I  could  not  do  it  without 
Barbara’s  help,”  he  says.  “She’s  a real 
trooper.  She  has  been  out  at  5 a. m.  in 
sub-freezing  weather,  dragging  dis- 
carded Christmas  trees  to  areas  for 
wildlife  cover,  checking  bird  boxes,  tak- 
ing bird  counts,  filling  feeders,  and 
recording  information  made  through 
observations  and  studies.”  Barbara  is 
also  employed  fulltime  as  a director  of 
a day-care  center  in  Nazareth. 

What  does  a couple  like  this  do  to 
relax?  “We  have  plans  to  visit  Yellow- 
stone and  Shosone  Parks  this  summer,” 
says  Sarley.  Along  with  a guide,  they 
will  be  traveling  on  horseback  to  re- 
mote areas  in  hopes  of  photographing 
grizzly  and  other  wildlife  in  the  area. 
“Roughing  it  is  our  form  of  relaxation,” 
he  says. 

The  Sarleys  are  well  known  to  local 
birders,  and  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Audu- 
bon Society,  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. Chuck  conducts  bird  walks  and 
workshops  for  the  organization.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thological Union,  and  has  studied  at  the 


Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology. 

What  are  Sarley ’s  plans  and  goals?  “I 
would  like  to  do  more  studies  on  the 
migration  of  bluebirds,  and  I have  just 
begun  a study  of  American  kestrels,”  he 
stated.  Chuck  is  also  working  on  a pop- 
ulation survey  through  banding,  and 
along  with  a friend  and  fellow  birder, 
a visual  and  sound  survey  of  bird  species 
found  at  the  park.  A checklist  will  be 
prepared  from  this  and  be  made  avail- 
able for  park  visitors  to  identify  and  en- 
joy the  various  species  that  frequent  the 
park.  As  for  the  goals,  “I  would  like  to 
encourage  more  people  to  establish 
bluebird  trails,  and  be  more  concerned 
about  the  environment.”  He  hasn’t 
given  up  on  his  utmost  goal,  and  that 
is  to  see  a badly  needed  nature-educa- 
tion center  built  at  Jacobsburg.  His  con- 
cern for  the  environment,  education, 
and  wildlife  is  quite  evident. 


THE  EASTERN  BLUEBIRD  is  the  1984  feature 
in  the  Game  Commission’s  series  of  embroid- 
ered patches  and  decals  designed  to  promote 
the  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  program. 
This  program  is  intended  to  generate  finan- 
cial support  from  nonhunters  as  well  as 
hunters— everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contributions  are 
used  to  fund  numerous  management  pro- 
grams involving  nongame  species.  Won’t  you 
help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is  $3,  the  decal 
$1,  delivered  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. 
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SPIKE 

By  Harold  J.  Coughenour 


I GOT  HIM  out  of  a groundhog  hole. 

How  he  ever  came  to  be  there,  I 
don’t  know. 

When  I was  10  years  old  we  lived  on 
a small  farm  at  the  head  of  a hollow. 
The  house  and  buildings  were  nestled 
against  a hillside  near  the  bottom.  The 
opposite  hill  was  pasture,  as  it  was  too 
steep  to  farm  with  a tractor.  It  was 
grazed  off  to  only  short  grass  and  bare 
spots,  except  at  the  top  where  a fence- 
row  marked  its  crown.  The  only  thing 
of  any  consequence  in  this  fencerow 
was  a huge  black  cherry  tree.  Under  the 
tree  was  a groundhog  hole  and  that’s 
where  I found  Spike. 

One  morning,  while  we  were  gath- 
ered around  the  table  eating  breakfast, 
my  mother  asked  if  anyone  had  heard 
a strange  sound  the  night  before.  She 
said  it  sounded  like  a dog  crying,  but 
not  like  any  of  ours.  During  the  day,  as 
I was  working  around  the  barn,  I occa- 
sionally heard  the  sound  myself  and 
managed  to  determine  approximately 
where  it  came  from.  Just  before  I 
started  my  evening  chores  I heard  the 
cry  again,  and  my  eye  caught  a slight 
movement  at  the  base  of  the  cherry 
tree. 

As  soon  as  I finished  working,  I 
grabbed  a slice  of  bread  and  headed  up 
the  hill.  As  I got  close  to  the  tree  I saw 
a small  puppy,  sitting  on  the  mound  of 
dirt  at  the  entrance  to  the  groundhog 
hole,  watching  me.  I started  to  talk  to 
it  and  held  out  the  bread.  The  pup 
responded  by  crawling  into  the  hole.  I 
tried  to  coax  it  out,  but  with  no  success. 
I finally  put  the  bread  in  front  of  the 
hole  and  lay  down  nearby  in  the  weeds 
and  waited.  Eventually  the  pup  came 
out.  Head  between  its  front  paws,  it 
crawled  on  its  belly,  sniffing  carefully 
as  though  distrustful  of  my  scent  until 
it  could  just  reach  the  bread.  It  took  the 
bread  and  immediately  retreated  into 


the  hole.  I backed  away  and  headed  for 
home,  glad  the  pup  had  something  to 
eat  and  making  plans  to  catch  it. 

That  night  the  crying  was  more 
incessant  than  before. 

The  next  morning.  Mother  asked 
Dad  if  maybe  he  should  do  something 
about  it.  Dad  wasn’t  very  concerned, 
as  we  already  had  plenty  of  dogs 
around  the  place. 

That  evening  I took  a couple  of  slices 
of  bread  and  went  back  up  the  hill. 
After  I laid  a trail  by  placing  pieces  of 
bread  a few  inches  apart  straight  away 
from  the  hole  I lay  down  in  the  weeds 
directly  above  and  behind  the  hole  and 
waited.  In  a few  minutes  the  pup  came 
crawling  out.  Sliding  forward  on  its 
belly,  it  ate  its  way  along  the  bread 
trail.  When  it  neared  the  end,  I jumped 
over  the  bank  and  blocked  the  hole  with 
my  foot.  It  tried  frantically  to  get  past 
my  boot,  but  I grabbed  it  and  pulled 
it  away.  I quickly  straddled  him  with 
my  legs,  placed  my  other  hand  around 
its  head,  and  held  it  still.  I kept  softly 
talking  to  it  and  soon  it  began  to  strug- 
gle less  and  calm  down.  In  a few  min- 
utes I was  petting  it.  I picked  it  up  and 
cradled  it  in  my  arms,  where  it  lay 
completely  subdued  as  I carried  it 
home. 

When  I got  home,  though.  Dad 
wasn’t  so  happy.  He  didn’t  want  any 
more  dogs  around  the  place,  and  told 
my  Uncle  Lee,  who  was  visiting,  that 
he  should,  “probably  take  it  out  and 
shoot  it.’’  Fortunately,  they  both  liked 
dogs,  and  soon  they  were  discussing  its 
breed. 

It  didn’t  look  like  the  usual  farm  dog; 
he  was  different!  The  pup  had  long 
hair,  or  at  least  longer  than  medium 
length,  and  it  was  rather  thin  and  wiry. 
His  markings  were  black  and  brown 
and  white,  all  sort  of  run  together.  The 
hair  on  his  nose  was  long,  and  lay  flat. 
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It  hung  down  all  around  his  mouth  like 
a mustache.  I named  him  Spike. 

Spike  was  different  in  other  ways 
than  just  his  looks.  He  never  shared  the 
camaraderie  of  our  other  dogs.  He 
always  lived  on  the  fringes  of  the  group. 
When  the  other  dogs  curled  up  against 
the  poreh  door.  Spike  would  sprawl  out 
in  the  yard.  Even  at  feeding  time  he 
would  hold  back,  and  I had  to  keep  an 
eye  on  things  just  to  make  sure  he  got 
his  share.  He  enjoyed  affection  and 
liked  to  be  made  a fuss  over,  but  he 
never  coaxed  for  it.  If  he  was  going 
someplace  and  I called  him,  he  would 
always  stop  and  look,  but  then,  ignor- 
ing me,  usually  proceed  off  on  his  own. 
If  he  did  decide  to  come,  it  was  usually 
with  his  head  down  and  tail  dragging, 
and  he  would  stop  a short  distance 
away  and  sit.  If  I continued  to  coax 
him,  he  would  lie  on  his  side  and  hold 
up  one  front  paw  as  though  submitting 
to  a beating,  although  I never  knew  of 
anyone  punishing  him.  If  a stranger 
came.  Spike  would  join  in  with  the 
other  dogs,  announcing  the  arrival  and 
defending  the  place,  but  he  was  always 
at  the  back  of  the  pack. 

Own  Abilities 

We  never  tied  our  dogs  in  those  days. 
They  were  free  to  follow  us  around  the 
farm,  as  was  more  often  the  case,  or  go 
off  hunting  on  their  own.  Spike  went 
along  on  those  occasions,  and  developed 
his  own  hunting  abilities.  Chasing  rab- 
bits was  the  one  thing  he  really  liked  to 
do.  He  would  often  go  by  himself,  and 
when  he  opened  up  there  would  be  a 
mad  scramble  as  the  other  dogs  hurried 
to  join  him.  He  didn’t  know  when  to 
quit.  Often,  while  I was  doing  chores 
and  the  other  dogs  were  waiting  to  be 
fed,  I would  hear  him  still  on  the  trail. 

Many  a night,  I fell  asleep  listening 
to  his  bawl. 

My  father  and  grandfather  hunted 
with  Spike  for  a couple  of  years  before 
I was  old  enough  to  go  along.  They 
didn’t  like  him  much.  They  said  he  was 
bullheaded  and  wouldn’t  listen. 

When  I finally  was  able  to  go  hunt- 
ing on  my  own,  I had  a system.  The 


dogs  and  I would  work  together  until 
a rabbit  was  jumped.  If  no  shot  was 
offered  or  I missed,  the  dogs  would  be 
off  on  the  chase  and  I would  try  to  in- 
tercept it.  This  usually  involved  a run 
to  get  in  position,  as  the  dogs  were  fast. 
The  rabbit  generally  circled  somewhat, 
or  at  least  took  a roundabout  route  to 
its  hole.  This  took  some  time,  and  the 
system  worked  fairly  well  except  for  one 
thing  — Spike!  He  was  good  on  the 
chase  and  had  a wonderful  nose.  In 
fact,  he  usually  led  the  pack.  But  he 
wouldn’t  always  stick  with  us  between 
rabbits.  This  was  especially  important 
to  me  because  my  hunting  time  was 
limited  by  the  necessity  of  attending 
school.  I liked  to  shoot  the  rabbits  as 
soon  as  they  were  jumped.  This  allowed 
more  time  to  hunt  up  another  one.  To- 
day, a pleasant  day  spent  in  the  field  is 
its  own  enjoyment,  but  back  then  I 
measured  success  only  by  the  amount 
of  game  in  the  bag. 

Often,  the  dogs  and  I would  work 
through  an  area  and,  finding  nothing, 
move  on.  Spike  would  lag  behind  us 
though,  as  if  he  thought  we  hadn’t 
thoroughly  covered  the  area.  Calling 
had  no  effect  whatsoever.  If  we  kept 
moving  he  would  eventually  eatch  up. 
But  often  as  not,  I would  find  myself 
on  another  hill  only  to  hear  him  open 
up  a half-mile  behind.  The  other  dogs 
would  run  back  and  join  in.  So  would  I. 

At  other  times  I would  have  the  dogs 
working  a briar  patch,  chopping,  or 
some  area  that  looked  like  it  had  to  hold 
a rabbit.  Spike  would  give  it  a cursory 
inspection,  then  wander  off  and  jump 
a rabbit  a quarter-mile  away,  in  a field 
as  open  as  a lawn. 

Unless  he  personally  trailed  a rabbit 
to  its  hole  or  stonepile  where  further 
pursuit  was  impossible,  he  kept  work- 
ing. It  was  frustrating  when,  after  the 
other  dogs  had  given  up  and  we  had 
moved  on,  to  have  to  run  back  because 
Spike  had  one  moving  again. 

It  finally  dawned  on  me  that  Spike 
knew  more  about  rabbits  than  any  of 
us.  I started  paying  more  attention  to 
him,  and  production  immediately  went 
up.  I would  take  the  dogs  to  an  area  I 
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intended  to  hunt.  From  there  on  it  was 
up  to  Spike.  He  would  choose  the  cover 
and  set  the  pace.  The  ratio  of  rabbits 
to  time  spent  afield  increased  rapidly. 

One  day  I took  Spike  and  one  of  our 
other  dogs.  Trailer,  to  Uncle  Jim’s  farm. 
We  started  in  the  swamp  grass  along  the 
bottom  of  some  fields  of  late  mowed 
hay.  The  grass  must  have  reeked  of  rab- 
bits, as  both  dogs  really  started  work- 
ing it.  Spike,  however,  soon  left  and 
went  out  into  the  open  field,  working 
away  from  the  cover.  Knowing  Spike, 
I followed  and  called  Trailer.  She  came 
out,  ran  around  a little,  and  then 
plunged  back  into  the  high  swamp 
grass.  Spike  kept  working  the  open  field 
so  I followed,  doing  my  own  bit  of 
tramping  around.  When  the  first  rab- 
bit jumped  out,  right  in  front  of  Spike’s 
nose,  it  looked  as  big  as  the  dog.  I eas- 
ily bagged  it  as  it  bounded  over  the 
short  grass.  Spike  jumped  two  more  out 
of  a gutter  that  ran  through  a cow  pas- 
ture. I shot  both  of  them  before  they 
reached  heavy  cover. 

We  were  going  through  a hickory 
grove  when  Spike  opened  up  ahead  of 
me  and  went  straight  into  the  swamp. 
I posted  about  where  he  entered  and 
listened  to  the  chase  for  at  least  a half- 
hour.  I finally  shot  my  fourth  of  the  day 
as  it  was  sneaking  along  the  edge  of  the 
high  grass.  I left  it  there  until  Spike 
came  along  the  trail.  He  gave  it  a few 
sniffs  and  sat  down.  He  never  picked  up 
a rabbit.  I walked  over,  telling  him  how 
good  he  was,  and  he  lay  down  on  his 
side  and  held  up  his  front  paw.  It  was 
a good  day  for  both  of  us. 

The  longer  I hunted  with  Spike  the 
more  I grew  to  respect  his  ability  to  find 
rabbits. 

Another  day  a friend  and  I were 
hunting  behind  his  home  in  an  over- 
grown field.  It  was  full  of  scrub  trees 
with  a thick  carpet  of  low  weeds  and 
leaves.  As  we  topped  a rise  we  saw  two 
other  hunters  with  three  beagles  com- 
ing directly  toward  us.  We  waited  and 
talked  to  them  for  a few  minutes.  The 
beagles,  meanwhile,  were  running 
around  and  sniffing  everywhere.  After 
they  left  we  began  discussing  whether 
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or  not  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  hunt 
through  the  field  now. 

While  we  were  talking.  Spike 
jumped  a rabbit  not  more  than  10  yards 
from  us,  in  the  middle  of  the  area  the 
men  and  beagles  had  just  covered. 

I often  tried  to  figure  out  Spike’s 
method.  Sometimes  he  would  work 
very  slowly,  his  nose  right  on  the 
ground.  Other  times  he  would  hold  his 
head  straight  out  and  move  it  back  and 
forth  as  though  he  winded  the  scent  in 
the  air.  And  sometimes  it  seemed  that 
he  just  stuck  his  nose  into  every  avail- 
able bit  of  cover.  Then  there  were  times 
when  he  would  walk  through  cover 
directly  to  a certain  spot  and  rout  out 
a rabbit  as  though  he  had  put  it  there 
and  told  it  to  wait  until  he  returned. 

Hunting  with  Spike  was  easy,  and  I 
became  lazy.  Other  hunters  spent  the 
day  busting  through  brush  and  briars 
to  get  a rabbit  up  for  their  dogs  to 
chase.  I would  simply  walk  along,  tak- 
ing the  easiest  path.  Spike  did  all  the 
work.  When  he  opened  up,  I would  just 
post  myself  at  a likely  spot  and  wait. 

There  were  six  persons  in  my  family 
and  we  all  liked  rabbit  meat.  It  took 


SPIKE  never  shared  the  camaraderie  of  our 
other  dogs.  He  always  lived  on  the  fringes  of 
the  group.  Even  at  feeding  time  he  would 
hold  back. 
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quite  a few  before  I would  get  enough 
ahead  of  my  family’s  appetite  to  start 
putting  some  in  the  freezer.  The  fact 
that  we  had  rabbit  to  eat,  long  after  the 
season  was  over,  attests  to  Spike’s 
abilities.  And  that  doesn’t  include  what 
friends  and  relatives  got  with  him! 

I hunted  him  hard,  especially  during 
the  season  following  my  graduation 
from  high  school.  At  the  end  of  that 
season,  the  hair  was  worn  off  his  front 
legs  from  the  knees  down,  and  the  top 
of  his  nose  was  bald. 

When  I was  19  I joined  the  army. 
While  I was  stationed  overseas,  a four- 
lane  highway  was  built  through  our 
farm.  It  went  right  over  the  spot  where 
our  house  and  barn  had  been.  My 
father  decided  to  build  a new  house  far- 
ther up  the  hollow,  but  in  the  meantime 
my  family  had  to  rent.  Dad  asked  a 
friend  who  had  a farm  to  keep  Spike 
while  they  were  renting.  I happened  to 
come  home  on  leave  just  as  the  family 
moved  into  the  new  house,  so  was  able 
to  go  with  Dad  to  get  Spike. 

No  one  was  home  when  we  arrived, 
but  as  we  were  going  back  to  the  car 
Spike  walked  around  the  corner  of  the 
barn.  I immediately  called  him  and  he 
ran  to  within  arm’s  reach  before  he  lay 
down  and  held  his  paw  up.  I could  tell 
he  was  happy  just  by  the  way  his  tail 
thumped  the  ground. 

Spike  was  beginning  to  show  his  age 
now.  His  muzzle  was  gray,  and  when 
he  first  got  up,  his  movements  were 
kind  of  stiff.  He  also  started  digging 
holes  around  the  house  and  resting  in 
them. 


As  I was  now  stationed  in  Virginia, 
I could  come  home  occasionally  on 
weekends  and  go  hunting  with  Spike. 
And  despite  his  age  he  was  still  as  good 
as  he’d  ever  been. 

One  Saturday  when  I wasn’t  home, 
my  Uncle  Chester  came  and  asked  Dad 
if  he  wanted  to  go  hunting.  Dad 
couldn’t  go,  but  told  him  he  should  take 
Spike  and  go.  Uncle  Chester  and  Spike 
went  to  an  old  pine  tree  planting  where 
Spike  ran  rabbits  almost  continuously 
all  day.  There  was  lots  of  shooting  and 
when  they  came  back  Uncle  Chester 
was  full  of  praise  for  the  old  dog. 

I came  home  the  last  weekend  of  the 
season  only  to  find  Dad  had  bad  news 
for  me  — he  didn’t  know  where  Spike 
was.  One  night  the  week  before,  after 
everyone  was  in  bed,  Spike  had  started 
howling.  Dad  got  up  to  check,  and 
found  him  sitting  on  the  porch.  Dad 
went  back  to  bed  and  the  crying  started 
again.  Dad  got  up  again  and  this  time 
opened  the  door  and  asked  Spike  what 
was  wrong.  Spike  looked  at  him,  then 
got  up  and  wandered  off.  There  was  no 
more  howling  that  night,  but  the  next 
day  Dad  couldn’t  find  him.  Dad  even 
walked  along  the  new  four-lane,  think- 
ing he  might  have  been  hit  by  a car,  but 
Spike  was  not  to  be  found. 

We  went  hunting  that  afternoon. 
Without  Spike  it  wasn’t  much  fun,  and 
a whole  lot  more  work.  We  were 
tramping  around  behind  the  house  at 
the  head  of  the  hollow  where  the  weeds 
were  thick,  trying  to  kick  something 
up,  when  Dad  jerked  to  a stop.  I first 
thought  he  had  found  a sitting  rabbit, 
but  he  motioned  for  me  to  come  over 
and  I discovered  Dad  had  found  Spike. 

He  was  backed  into  a big  groundhog 
hole.  Only  his  shoulders  and  his  head 
resting  between  his  paws  could  be  seen. 
He  was  dead. 

By  unspoken  agreement  we  quit  for 
the  day  and  walked  back  to  the  house. 
I got  a rug  from  Mother  and  went  back. 
I pulled  Spike  out  of  the  hole  and 
wrapped  him  in  the  rug,  then  I carried 
him  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  buried 
him  under  the  black  cherry  tree.  I think 
Spike  would  have  liked  that. 
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TVee  Seed  Production 

By  Steve  Liscinsky 

PGC  Wildife  Biologist 


Seeds  are  important -not 

only  to  the  regeneration  of  most 
plants  but  also  to  most  animals.  This  is 
common  knowledge.  But  how  impor- 
tant are  the  seeds  not  used  directly  by 
man  — seeds  produced  in  non-agricul- 
tural  areas?  That  is  an  important  ques- 
tion in  wildlife  management. 

To  get  a better  understanding  about 
how  this  valuable  resource  relates  to 
wildlife,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission in  1960  initiated  a study  of  seed 
production  as  part  of  our  major  deer 
habitat  research  efforts.  In  order  to 
determine  carrying  capacities  for  deer, 
it  was  necessary  to  learn  how  much 
food  was  produced  by  forests  in  the 
various  stages  of  growth.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  woody  browse  because  it  can 
be  depended  upon  annually  and  is 
available  above  snow;  carrying  capaci- 
ties are  primarily  determined  by  the 
amount  of  food  available  in  winter. 
Some  argued,  however,  that  the  value 
of  acorns  might  be  just  as  important, 
especially  in  conditioning  deer  for  the 
winter  months. 

Small  plots  were  established  on 
forested  areas  around  the  state  and  the 
amounts  of  seeds  produced  were  meas- 
ured annually. 

One  of  our  first  discoveries  was  that 
in  older  oak  forests,  in  most  years,  on 
a per  acre  basis,  more  pounds  of  sound 
acorns  were  produced  than  pounds  of 
woody  browse  under  most  forest  con- 
ditions. Production  was  erratic  from 
year  to  year,  and  deep  snows  occa- 
sionally made  the  acorns  unavailable, 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  acorns  are 


PHOTO  from  1964  shows  collecting  baskets 
on  an  oak  study  area,  Forestry  Woodlot  23  in 
Centre  Co. 


an  extremely  important  food  source  for 
wildlife. 

In  one  study  area  (a  mature  mixed- 
oak  forest  in  Huntingdon  County) 
acorn  production  was  measured  an- 
nually for  fifteen  years  (1968-1982). 
Results  ranged  between  0 and  586 
pounds  per  acre  per  year.  Production  in 
six  of  those  years  exceeded  200  pounds, 
and  in  onlv  five  of  those  vears  was  it  less 


Table  1 

Acorn  production  of  a mature  mixed-oak  stand  (80  years  old  in  1968). 


Year 

’68 

’69 

’70 

’71 

’72 

’73 

’74 

’75 

’76 

’77 

’78 

’79 

’80 

’81 

’82 

Pounds 

Acre 

14 

89 

318 

36 

30 

228 

290 

8 

586 

370 

1 

64 

217 

5 

0 
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Table  2 

Acorn  production,  by  species,  of  a mature  mixed-oak  stand. 


Year 

Pounds  Per  Acre 
Species  of  Oak 

Red 

Chestnut 

White 

Black 

Scarlet 

1972 

3 

8 

4 

14 

1 

1973 

172 

0 

0 

36 

20 

1974 

62 

103 

87 

24 

14 

1975 

3 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1976 

295 

98 

117 

43 

29 

1977 

166 

94 

47 

28 

35 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1979 

30 

23 

6 

2 

3 

1980 

144 

0 

0 

14 

59 

1981 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1982 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Table  3 

The  annual  average  number  and  pounds  of  well-developed  sound  acorns  produced 
per  acre,  per  tree,  per  year,  by  species  in  a mature  mixed-oak  stand  from  1972 
to  1977. 


Species 

of 

Trees* 

No. 

Per  Acre 

Per  Tree 

Per  Year 

Oak 

No. 

Lbs. 

No. 

Lbs. 

Scarlet 

3 

1372 

5.38 

4334 

17 

Black 

13 

775 

1.99" 

9755 

25 

White 

26 

479 

1.66 

12430 

43 

Chestnut 

25 

317 

2.04 

7919 

51 

Red 

26 

583 

4.44 

15385 

117 

‘Over  5 inches  in  diameter 


than  20  pounds.  Two  of  those  five  years 
were  influenced  by  heavy  gypsy  moth 
defoliations.  These  data  are  assembled 
in  Table  1. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  varia- 
tion in  acorn  production  by  species, 
shown  in  Table  2.  While  this  is  related 
to  the  abundance  of  the  species,  it  is  also 
related  to  the  production  per  tree.  See 
Table  3.  This  table  also  lists  the  number 
of  viable  acorns  produced  — the  kind  of 
data  foresters  need  in  their  work  with 
tree  regeneration. 

What  happens  to  seed  production 
when  stands  of  trees  are  thinned?  There 
has  been  speculation  about  that  for 
years.  Data  collected  from  both  mixed 
oak  and  northern  hardwood  stands 
show  that  stand  thinning  can  result  in 


increased  seed  production  (Tables  4 and 
5).  In  a 55-year-old  poletimber  oak 
stand,  both  the  lightly  and  heavily 
thinned  portions  soon  outproduced  the 
unthinned  section.  The  same  effect  on 
seed  production  held  true  in  a 40-year- 
old  northern  hardwood  stand  after 
thinning. 

Even  in  the  northern  hardwood 
stand,  with  its  relatively  lighter  seed  (as 
compared  to  acorns)  the  annual  weight 
of  seeds  was  almost  always  greater  than 
the  weight  of  woody  browse.  And 
Table  6,  in  contrast  to  Table  2,  shows 
that  the  annual  fluctuation  in  produc- 
tion by  species  was  much  less  in  north- 
ern hardwoods  than  in  mixed  oaks. 

So,  how  does  this  information  relate 
to  wildlife  management? 
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Table  4 

Acorn  production  of  a 55-year-old  mixed 
oak  stand  (after  thinning  compared  to 
no  thinning). 

Treatment  Pounds  Per  Acre 


Years  after  Treatment 
2 3 4 5 10 

No 

Treatment 

44 

114 

78 

6 

101 

Light 

Thinning 

43 

155 

38 

7 

129 

Heavy 

Thinning 

18 

204 

37 

5 

157 

Well,  it  can  help  to  tell  us  when  and 
how  to  cut  trees  to  maximize  seed  pro- 
duction. It  can  provide  insight  as  to  the 
winter  survival  of  wildlife.  And  with 
correlating  studies,  it  could  tell  us  the 
effect  on  the  regeneration  of  trees  and 
wildlife. 

In  the  end  it  matters  not  how  much 
we  manage,  but  rather  how  well.  And 
we  cannot  manage  well  without  knowl- 
edge and  good  measurements.  The 


future  will  demand  a better  accounting 
of  all  of  our  resources. 

More  detailed  reports  of  these  studies 
are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Bureau  of  Game 
Management. 

Data  used  in  this  article  were  col- 
lected mainly  by  the  author,  but  with 
the  help  of  several  other  wildlife  biolo- 
gists, primarily  Lincoln  Lang. 

Table  5 

Seed  production  of  a 40-year-old  north- 
ern hardwood  stand  (after  thinning  com- 
pared to  no  thinning). 


Treatment  Pounds  Per  Acre 


Years  after  Treatment 

3 

4 

5 

10 

No 

Treatment 

168 

109 

114 

156 

Light 

Thinning 

112 

61 

40 

149 

Moderate 

Thinning 

— 

— 

55 

189 

Heavy 

Thinning 

98 

26 

26 

163 

Table  6 

Seed  production,  by  species,  of  a 40-year-old  (in  1960)  northern  hardwood  stand. 

Pounds  Per  Acre 


Year 

Red 

Maple 

Sugar 

Maple 

Black 

Cherry 

American 

Beech 

White 

Ash 

1964 

26 

0 

122 

18 

3 

1965 

20 

20 

25 

45 

0 

1966 

0 

6 

82 

26 

0 

1971 

8 

9 

138 

2 

0 

1980 

14 

0 

26 

5 

0 

Sc^ki  in  Sm«^  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  Complete  Book  of  Tanning  Skins  and  Furs,  by  James  Churchill,  Stackpole 
Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105, 197  pp.,  $15.85.  Step-by-step 
procedures  for  turning  animal  skins  into  usable  leather  and  furs.  Instructions  are  com- 
plete and  easy  to  follow,  and  animals  are  arranged  from  the  easier  skins— squirrels  and 
raccoons— to  the  more  involved  — moose  and  elk.  Chapters  on  making  your  own  tools 
and  using  leather  make  this  book  truly  complete. 
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FROM  GEMSBOK  TO  GRAYS 

By  Nick  Sisley 


IN  THE  SUMMER  of  1982  I fired 
well  over  3000  rounds  of  rifle  car- 
tridges. About  half  of  these  were  used 
on  game,  mostly  prairie  dogs  but  quite 
a few  at  woodchucks,  the  rest  at  paper 
targets.  More  primers  were  dented  that 
summer  than  in  any  previous  one.  The 
main  reason  for  all  this  practice  was  a 
contemplated  safari  to  southern  Africa 
in  September  of  ’83,  a safari  to  both 
South  West  Africa  and  Zimbabwe.  The 
first  animal  taken  in  Africa  was  a giant 
gemsbok,  a challenging  game  animal 
with  impressive  long  straight  horns.  I 
was  extra  lucky  on  that  trip,  able  to 
take  many  other  excellent  trophies,  and 
the  taking  of  each  will  be  grist  for  other 
stories  in  other  magazines. 

My  two  safari  rifles  were  a Brown- 


f. 


ing  Safari  Grade  in  338  Win.  Mag.  and 
an  Interarms  Whitworth  Express  rifle 
in  375  H&H.  While  I practiced  a bit 
with  both  these  big  boomers  in  the 
months  prior  to  my  safari,  I did  a great 
deal  of  offhand,  kneeling,  sitting  and 
prone  practice  with  smaller  centerfire 
rifles.  Plus,  I purchased  a 22  rimfire  in 
early  summer,  specifically  to  practice 
aplenty.  It  was  a used  Remington  540X, 
their  target  rifle  with  heavy  barrel  and 
2-ounce  trigger.  It  came  topped  with  a 
Unertl  6x  target  scope,  but  I didn’t  like 
its  minimal  eye  relief  for  offhand  prac- 
tice, so  sold  it.  I tried  several  different 
scopes  over  the  summer,  finally  settling 
on  a Mauser  3-9x  with  center  dot. 

Box  after  box  of  ammo  went  through 
the  540X  barrel,  tuning  my  shooting 
eye.  Eventually  the  African  trip  was 
made  and  I returned  from  the  thrill  of 
big  game  gunning  and  settled  down  to 
what  we  have  for  the  Pennsylvania 
rifleman  in  October  — squirrel  hunt- 
ing. Literally,  I was  switching  from 
gemsbok  to  grays.  Instead  of  a magnum 
I carried  that  Remington  target  rifle. 

Fulton  County  was  the  place  for  this 
closer-to-home  safari,  a deep  valley 
bordered  by  the  huge  Tuscarora  Moun- 
tain on  the  east,  smaller  but  impressive 
Dickey  Mountain  to  the  west.  Four 
hunters  made  up  the  party  — Clayt 
Dovey,  Fayber  Little  and  his  son  Ben 
of  Johnstown,  and  myself.  Ben  was  12 
years  old,  and  this  would  be  his  first 
squirrel  hunt.  Clayt  and  I,  experienced 
squirrel  buffs,  were  imparting  words  of 
squirrel  hunting  wisdom  to  Ben’s  anx- 
ious ears  on  the  drive  to  the  hunting 
grounds. 

Fulton  County  is  blessed  with  some 


A FEW  WEEKS  after  he  took  this  gemsbok 
with  a magnum  in  Africa,  Sisley  was  back  in 
Pennsylvania’s  woods,  collecting  gray  squir- 
rels with  a rimfire  rifle. 


of  the  state’s  best  squirrel  hunting.  That 
is,  of  course,  if  the  oaks  and  hickories 
produce  a bounty  of  mast.  A fair  num- 
ber of  walnut  trees  thrive  in  the  bot- 
tomlands here,  and  these  nuts  can  also 
be  important  to  a large  gray  squirrel 
population.  Wishing  the  others  good 
luck  in  the  dimness  of  predawn,  I 
headed  into  the  woods  and  up  the  west- 
ern slope  of  mighty  Tuscarora  Ridge. 

On  my  shoulder  was  the  540X,  and 
in  my  pocket  was  a box  of  Federal 
match  22s.  The  rig  was  sighted  in  to  put 
the  bullets  right  on  at  50  yards.  Several 
hundred  yards  uphill  I reached  a stand 
of  oak  and  hickory  trees.  I eased  into 
the  woods  and  selected  my  first  watch, 
a comfortable  fallen  log.  It  was  still 
fairly  dark,  but  my  watch  showed  it 
was  just  past  legal  shooting  time.  I 
removed  the  plastic  box  of  22s  from  my 
pocket,  placed  it  beside  me  for  quick 
access,  placed  a cartridge  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  single  shot  540X  and  eased 
the  bolt  shut. 

I sat  for  at  least  20  minutes  before  a 
squirrel  appeared.  It  was  off  to  my  left, 
scurrying  across  the  ground.  Slowly,  I 
piv'oted  around  into  position  for  a shot. 
Long  minutes  ticked  by,  but  ev’entually 
the  quarry  paused  on  a log.  I calculated 
the  range  at  25  yards,  held  slightly  high 
to  allow  for  the  scope’s  height  at  that 
close  distance,  and  missed.  Allowing  no 
grass  to  grow  under  his  feet,  that  squir- 
rel vacated  the  premises!  In  the  ensu- 
ing minutes  several  other  squirrels 
showed  themselves,  all  at  the  periphery 
of  where  I could  see,  but  none  offered 
a shot. 

Then  I spotted  four  deer  making 
their  way  toward  my  stand.  When  they 
were  about  60  yards  off,  a squirrel 
came  down  out  of  a hickory  and  began 
a ground  search  for  tasty  nuts.  Several 
times  I had  him  in  the  scope,  but  he 
wouldn’t  hold  still  long  enough  for  a 
shot.  Fearing  the  whitetails  would 


REMINGTON  540X  with  match-grade  22 
ammo  provided  all  the  accuracy  needed  for 
squirrel  sniping  in  Fulton  County,  Sisley 
found. 


spook  my  gray,  I was  anxious.  Eventu- 
ally the  deer  did  approach  close  enough 
to  startle  the  squirrel,  but  instead  of 
taking  refuge  inside  a den,  he  climbed 
a short  distance  up  the  nearest  tree  and 
view'ed  the  approaching  whitetails  from 
that  higher  perch.  It  didn’t  take  me 
long  to  square  off  on  his  chest  and  send 
the  first  gray  of  the  morning  tumbling. 
The  four  whitetails  skedaddled  for  the 
valley  at  the  shot.  That’s  when  I saw 
that  one  of  them  was  a spike. 

I sat  patiently  for  several  minutes. 
When  there  was  no  further  sign  of  ac- 
tivity, I pocketed  the  squirrel  I had 
shot,  then  made  my  way  farther  up  the 
mountain,  looking  for  another  good 
stand.  Moving  as  quietly  as  possible 
through  the  dry  leaves,  I peaked  out 
over  a “nose”  in  the  terrain  to  check  for 
activity  below.  Not  one,  but  two  squir- 
rels were  visible.  Leaning  against  a 
tree,  I waited  for  them  to  pause  and 
offer  a good  shot.  Instead  of  cooperat- 
ing, they  disappeared.  It  w'asn’t  long. 
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however,  before  yet  another  gray  came 
down  from  his  tree  home  to  the  ground 
and  started  foraging. 

Eventually  he  gave  me  a shot  at  what 
I estimated  to  be  50  yards.  I had  the 
540X  resting  for  steadiness  against  a 
6-inch  oak.  It  was  a good  chest  shot,  the 
gray  moving  only  three  or  four  feet 
after  being  struck.  Leaving  it  for  the 
moment,  I moved  about  10  yards  and 
took  up  a stand,  sitting  with  my  back 
against  a small  tree.  I was  overlooking 
a good  squirrel  patch  below,  where  I’d 
seen  the  two  grays  upon  arrival.  In  less 
than  20  minutes  they  showed  them- 
selves. Only  one  offered  a shot,  at  about 
40  yards.  It  felt  like  a perfect  hold,  but 
the  squirrel,  running  back  toward  me 
after  the  shot,  disappeared  in  some 
foliage.  Had  I hit  him  or  not? 

Tenacious  Critters 

When  nothing  appeared  after  15 
minutes  I went  to  pick  up  my  second 
squirrel  and  to  find  out  if  I’d  scored  on 
the  third.  I had,  another  good  chest 
shot,  but  the  squirrel  had  run  at  least 
10  yards  before  dying.  They’re  tena- 
cious critters.  Shooting  a squirrel  in  the 
chest  with  a match  22  bullet  must  be 
comparable  to  taking  a Cape  buffalo  in 
the  lungs  with  a 458  Magnum. 

I moved  slowly  southward  along 
Tuscarora’s  slope.  In  less  than  100  yards 
I missed  a fair  chance,  but  then  I came 
on  a hotbed  of  squirrel  activity.  It  was 
occurring  about  80  yards  off  when  I 
first  spotted  it,  too  far  for  a shot.  There 
must  have  been  five  or  six  grays  work- 
ing that  little  hotspot.  Just  as  I was  get- 
ting within  range,  I spotted  two  other 
hunters  walking  my  way.  They  didn’t 
know  I was  making  a stalk.  They 
walked  up,  we  had  a brief  chat,  then 


they  went  on  their  way.  But  that  was 
the  end  of  the  activity  in  my  little  squir- 
rel hotbed. 

I moved  a hundred  yards  along  the 
base  of  the  Tuscarora  and  took  up 
another  vigil.  Soon  a fox  squirrel 
showed  himself.  He  was  working 
toward  me,  almost  constantly  on  the 
move.  His  brief  pauses  seemed  to  al- 
ways be  behind  foliage.  He  never  of- 
fered a shot  until  he  was  only  15  yards 
away,  then  he  stood  up  beautifully  and 
offered  the  easiest  chance  I’d  had  in 
many  a day  of  squirrel  hunting,  and  I 
blew  it. 

Next  I eased  southwest  along  the 
ridge,  angling  slightly  downhill  because 
our  party  had  agreed  to  meet  at  the 
vehicle  at  noon  and  it  was  already  past 
11.  From  the  end  of  another  nose  in  the 
terrain  I spotted  two  foraging  grays. 
They  disappeared,  but  I was  hopeful 
my  appearance  on  their  homegrounds 
hadn’t  spooked  them  for  long.  Leaning 
against  a tree,  I took  up  another  vigil. 
It  was  only  minutes  before  the  duo 
showed  themselves  again.  This  time  the 
540X  rose  to  the  task,  taking  one  as  he 
was  spread  out  against  the  bark  of  an 
old  oak. 

The  critter  took  off  at  the  shot,  how- 
ever, disappearing  beyond  a rise.  I held 
my  ground,  hoping  the  other  squirrel 
would  again  show  himself.  But  I shortly 
saw  Fayber  and  Ben  coming.  They 
were  making  their  way  back  to  the 
vehicle  for  our  noon  rendezvous. 

I went  directly  to  the  tree  where  the 
gray  had  been  when  I shot.  There  was 
blood  at  its  base.  I made  like  a Zim- 
babwean tracker  on  the  spoor  of  a 
wounded  lion.  It  wasn’t  easy.  Several 
times  I lost  the  trail.  Fayber  and  Ben 
chipped  in  to  help.  We  spent  a full  15 
minutes  trying  to  unravel  the  puzzle, 
until  within  a few  feet  of  the  last  trace 
of  blood  I happened  to  look  into  the 
hollow  base  of  a small  dead  tree.  There 
was  the  tail  of  my  quarry.  He  had  gone 
a full  30  yards  after  taking  a slug 
through  his  chest,  and  crawled  up  into 
the  hollow  tree.  The  tenacity  squirrels 
have  for  life  always  amazes  me. 

At  lunch,  we  all  ate  too  much.  Then 
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I took  time,  with  Clayt’s  help,  for  some 
photos.  It  isn’t  every  day  a Pennsylvania 
rifleman  bags  four  squirrels  on  a morn- 
ing hunt.  Frankly,  however,  I was  con- 
fident I’d  get  two  more  in  the  after- 
noon. 

To  start  the  p.m.  hunt  I tried  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  the  eastern 
slope  of  Dickey  Mountain.  I spent  a 
good  two  hours  working  the  lower  por- 
tion, but  there  were  few  acorns  or  hick- 
ory nuts.  Eventually  I made  my  way 
back  to  the  western  slope  of  Tuscarora 
Mountain.  Could  it  be  that  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  our  Pennsylvania  moun- 
tains, which  receive  the  afternoon  sun, 
tend  to  produce  more  mast? 

It  wasn’t  until  about  4 in  the  after- 
noon that  I scored  on  my  fifth  squirrel. 
I had  been  sitting  for  about  45  minutes 
in  what  appeared  to  be  a good  area,  the 
ground  strewn  with  nuts  and  plenty  of 
cuttings  on  flat  places  such  as  rocks, 
stumps  and  logs.  I spotted  a gray  on  the 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time  saw 
another  whitetail,  this  one  approaching 
from  my  left.  The  squirrel  was  about 
45  yards  directly  in  front,  so  again  I 
feared  the  deer  would  spoil  my  chances 
for  a shot.  I’ve  cursed  squirrels  for  foil- 
ing my  chances  at  an  approaching  buck 
in  deer  season.  Now  the  two  animals 
had  reversed  roles. 

The  deer,  however,  which  was 
another  small  buck,  turned  out  to  be 
my  benefactor.  When  the  squirrel 
heard  him,  he  paused  atop  a small  log, 
and  it  didn’t  take  me  long  to  touch  the 
2-ounce  trigger.  This  time  I watched  as 
the  little  gray  ran  off  30  yards,  then 
scurried  up  a tree.  I was  blaming  myself 
for  making  a poor  shot  when  the  squir- 
rel fell  from  40  feet  up  in  that  tree, 
making  a loud  plop  in  the  leaves.  Need 
I reiterate  about  a squirrel’s  tenacity 
for  life? 

Farther  south  along  Tuscarora’s  base, 
I missed  another  squirrel.  Just  beyond 
was  a small  valley.  I hurried  through 
it  because  of  its  lack  of  mast  and  squir- 
rel activity.  Following  a new  logging 
road  which  let  me  move  quietly,  I again 
started  working  my  way  up  the  moun- 
tain’s slope.  I hoped  to  find  some 
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WITH  A GOOD  scope-sighted  rimfire,  a 
Pennsylvania  hunter  can  get  many  days  of 
satisfying  sport  hunting  squirrels  on  Penn- 
sylvania’s wooded  hills  — and  some  unsur- 
passed meals. 


nut-producing  trees  on  my  way.  This 
didn’t  take  long. 

One  gray  showed  himself  perfectly 
atop  a limb  maybe  25  feet  up.  An  easy 
shot,  but  I muffed  it.  The  squirrel  fell 
to  the  ground,  but  I could  find  no 
blood.  I assume  I sort  of  barked  that 
squirrel  from  his  perch,  but  he  scurried 
off,  apparently  no  worse  for  the  fall. 
Another  one  showed  himself  in  a bit  of 
a cut,  then  another,  and  a third.  All 
three  took  refuge  in  trees.  I eased  into 
position  where  I’d  have  a good  rest  for 
the  540X’s  fore-end. 

From  high  in  a young  hickory,  two 
squirrels  peeked  out  from  behind  the 
trunk,  then  started  making  their  way 
toward  the  ground.  It  was  now  late 
afternoon,  and  they  meant  to  sleep  on 
a full  belly.  When  one  paused  to  look 
for  possible  trouble  below,  I leveled  the 
scope’s  dot  on  his  chest  and  touched  the 
light  trigger. 

I picked  up  my  sixth  squirrel  of  the 
day,  ran  my  hand  along  his  back  and 
down  the  length  of  the  tail,  then  slid 
him  into  my  game  pocket.  It  had  been 
quite  a day,  I thought,  as  I headed  back 
to  meet  the  others.  I was  just  as  satis- 
fied with  my  sextet  of  bushytailed  grays 
taken  in  Pennsylvania  in  October  as  I’d 
been  with  my  African  gemsbok  in  Sep- 
tember. 
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He’s  Almost  a Regular 

GREENE  COUNTY -Friends  of 
our  family.  Peg  and  Robert  Simmons  of 
Jefferson,  have  a young  son  Bobby.  One 
evening  Peg  noticed  Bobby  come  home 
from  school  and  rapidly  flip  through 
the  latest  copy  of  GAME  NEWS.  He 
then  casually  tossed  it  aside  and 
remarked,  “I  don’t  think  too  much  of 
our  game  protector,  Mr.  Shaffer.” 
When  his  mother  asked  why  he  replied, 
“Well,  he  didn’t  have  anything  in 
GAME  NEWS  this  month.”  Sorry 
about  that,  Bobby.  I’ll  try  to  do  bet- 
ter.”—DGP  Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Gar- 
michaels. 


POTTER  COUNTY -When  Vince 
Salvadge,  Galeton,  was  opening  his 
Super  Duper  Store  one  morning,  he 
heard  a rustle  in  a cardboard  box  and 
saw  it  move.  Garefully  picking  up  the 
box,  he  was  surprised  to  meet  face  to 
face  or  Brer  Skunk.  Talking  calmly, 
Vince  persuaded  Mr.  LePew  on  his  way 
without  leaving  any  odor  behind.  Vince 
claims  he  has  talked  to  this  particular 
fellow  on  several  different  occasions.  I 
always  knew  Vince  was  a smooth  talker 
and  this  proves  it.  — DGP  Ron  Glouser, 
Galeton. 


They’re  Around 

LYCOMING  COUNTY -Bears  and 
bear  problems  definitely  do  seem  to 
come  in  bunches.  On  opening  day  of 
trout  season  I received  an  injured  cub 
in  need  of  care.  The  same  weekend  a 
bear  was  caught  at  a damage  complaint 
site.  On  my  way  home,  where  I would 
tag  and  weigh  it,  I stopped  at  a few 
local  cabins  to  see  if  anybody  was  in- 
terested in  watching.  Before  I knew  it 
I had  a yard  full  of  spectators,  a 5- 
pound  cub  in  a cage,  and  422-pound 
male  in  a trap.  The  trap  was  immedi- 
ately reset  and  the  next  day  I had  a 
316-pound  bear  to  work  on.  That  eve- 
ning I received  another  complaint,  and 
they  have  been  coming  steadily  ever 
since.  I sure  wish  I could  have  a little 
chat  with  the  hunter  I checked  last  bear 
season  who  asked,  “Where’s  all  those 
bears  you  guys  keep  saying  you  have  up 
here?”  — DGP  Dan  Marks,  Williams- 
port. 


Facts 

ADAMS  COUNTY -The  Gommis- 
sion’s  deer  management  program  has 
been  receiving  a lot  of  criticism  lately. 
Even  in  this  county  people  are  com- 
plaining about  a lack  of  deer,  saying 
that  hunting  was  better  in  prior  years. 
Well,  I looked  at  the  county’s  annual 
deer  harvests  from  1915  — the  first  year 
records  were  kept  — to  the  present.  The 
two  highest  deer  harvests  on  record  for 
this  county  have  been  in  the  past  two 
hunting  seasons.  Just  30  years  ago,  in 
1953,  167  bucks  and  39  does  were  har- 
vested. Last  year,  1983,  the  county 
harvest  was  620  bucks  and  622  does. 
That’s  a six-fold  increase  in  the  number 
of  deer  harvested  in  this  county  over  30 
years.  I’d  say  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment. —DGP  Gary  W.  Becker,  Aspers. 
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Strange  Bedfellows 

LANCASTER  COUNTY -Boh 
Mower,  of  Willow  Street,  was  eheek- 
ing  live  traps  for  rabbits  when  he  found 
his  neighbor’s  cat  in  a box  trap.  The  cat 
made  a hasty  escape  when  the  door  was 
opened,  and  so  did  a second  animal  — 
a mouse. —DPG  R.  Edward  Gosnell, 
Quarryville. 


Scary  Critter 

FOREST  COUNTY -A  young  lad 
approached  me  while  I was  checking 
fishermen  along  Spring  Greek  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  me  of  fishing  below  the 
swimming  hole  and  getting  a bite. 
When  he  pulled  the  critter  in,  he 
dropped  his  pole  and  ran  like  crazy. 
When  I asked  him  why,  he  said  he  had 
caught  an  alligator.  When  I asked  his 
father  about  what  had  happened,  he 

— while  trying  to  keep  a straight  face 

— explained  how  his  11-year-old  son 
had  caught  a “waterdog.”  — DGP  Al- 
fred N.  Pedder,  Marienville. 


Quick  Results 

VENANGO  COUNTY -Mter  local 
sportsman  Dick  Lalley  read  in  GAME 
NEWS  about  the  bluebird  nesting 
boxes,  he  constructed  two  and  put  them 
in  his  yard.  The  very  next  day  both 
boxes  were  being  used  by  bluebirds. 
That’s  what  I call  results.— DGP 
Leonard  G.  Hribar,  Seneca. 


Up  and  Coming 

BLAIR  COUNTY  — This  past  spring 
I attended  one  of  the  first  Project 
WILD  workshops  conducted  in  the 
state.  Project  WILD,  developed  by 
representatives  from  several  western 
state  wildlife  agencies,  is  a collection  of 
activities  designed  to  teach  natural  re- 
source management  concepts  to  stu- 
dents in  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade.  As  a means  of  getting  this  pro- 
gram into  our  state  school  systems,  the 
Game  Gommission  has  sponsored  sev- 
eral workshops  for  teachers  and  other 
educators  who  are,  in  turn,  to  sponsor 
similar  workshops.  Ultimately  these 
will  provide  all  those  interested  in 
teaching  conservation  education  with 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
this  award  winning  educational  tool. 
This  particular  session  was  attended  by 
fellow  conservation  officers,  teachers 
and  college  students,  and  I found  it  to 
be  the  most  enjoyable  and  informative 
meeting  I’ve  ever  attended.  I’m  now  ex- 
cited about  getting  this  established  into 
our  local  schools,  because  that’s  exactly 
where  the  future  of  our  natural  re- 
sources lies.  — DGP  Donald  D.  Martin, 
Hollidaysburg. 


They’re  There 

MONTOUR  ir  NORTHERN 
NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTIES 
— With  the  assistance  of  several  spring 
snowfalls,  I was  able  to  track,  locate 
and  in  many  instances  observe  both 
common  and  uncommon  representa- 
tives of  our  local  wildlife  community. 
I found  where  one  bear  had  spent  the 
winter  on  the  Montour  Ridge  and 
another  in  the  Muncy  Hills.  There  are 
also  thriving  populations  of  coyotes  and 
bobcats  in  these  areas.  In  the  valleys  I 
located  several  woodlots  supporting 
families  of  black  squirrels,  and  there  are 
even  beaver  colonies  in  this  district.  All 
this  and  more  can  be  found  in  our 
forests  and  fields;  however,  you  will 
never  see  them  while  you’re  sitting  in 
front  of  a television  set.  — DGP  Daniel 
I.  Glark,  Potts  Grove. 
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Eat  Crow 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY -District 
Game  Protector  Chuck  Arcovitch  and 
I were  driving  along  Route  339  outside 
of  Mifflinville  when  we  saw  a crow  fly- 
ing from  the  side  of  the  road  carrying 
a large  white  object.  Closer  observation 
revealed  that  it  was  a discarded  bag 
from  one  of  our  fast  food  stores.  Obvi- 
ously, the  crow  had  better  manners 
than  the  SLOBS  who  threw  out  the 
bag.  We  couldn’t  help  wondering,  how- 
ever, if  upon  opening  the  bag  his 
thoughts  were  “Where’s  the  beef?’’  — 
DGP  Steve  A.  Smithonic,  Catawissa. 

New  Caller? 

UNION  COUNTY -My  brother 
Duane  and  his  wife  Melinda,  both 
experienced  nimrods,  became  rather  ex- 
cited when  they  heard  what  they 
thought  was  a flock  of  wild  turkeys  near 
their  home.  They  began  to  question 
their  ears,  however,  when  they  heard 
the  “turkeys”  at  night.  Further  investi- 
gation revealed  that  the  sound  was 
coming  from  a puddle  in  their  drive- 
way, and  in  the  puddle  were  several 
wood  frogs  complete  with  eggs.  Me- 
linda said  she  was  glad  the  determined 
frogs  were  making  the  noise  as  they 
would  have  looked  pretty  silly  on  the 
first  day  of  spring  gobbler  season  with 
gun  in  hand  by  a mud  puddle  dressed 
in  camouflage  while  they  produced  tan- 
talizing yelps  on  a turkey  call.  — DGP 
Bernie  Schmader,  Millmont. 


Pays  Off 

CAMERON  COUNTY -On  a re- 
cent trip  home  I leaxned  that  Jody  Mil- 
ler, a student  in  a hunter  education 
class  I taught  over  eight  years  ago,  has 
been  putting  into  practice  some  of  the 
hunter  ethics  taught  him.  During  the 
past  trapping  season  Jody  discovered  a 
red  fox  which  had  been  caught  in  a 
trap  and  broken  the  chain.  He  recov- 
ered the  fox  but  was  unable  to  read  the 
last  name  on  the  trap  tag.  After  mak- 
ing a number  of  phone  calls,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  owner  was  learned  and  the 
fox  and  trap  delivered  to  him.  Young- 
sters who  grow  up  to  be  sportsmen  like 
Jody  Miller  are  the  reasons  why  the 
Game  Commission  has  so  many  volun- 
teer hunter  education  instructors  and 
deputy  game  protectors.  In  this  profes- 
sion, payment  comes  in  a variety  of 
ways,  but  few  equal  the  satisfaction  I 
get  when  I hear  a story  like  this  one.  — 
DGP  Joe  Carlos,  Driftwood. 


Good  Suggestion 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY -Most  of  us 
realize  the  value  of  smoke  alarms  and 
probably  have  one  or  more  installed  in 
our  homes.  A thoughtful  gift  for  the 
outdoorsman  you  thought  had  every- 
thing just  might  be  a smoke  alarm  for 
his  favorite  hunting  camp.  — DGP  Tim- 
othy A.  Marks,  Milroy. 


The  Question  Is  . . . 

Whether  wildlife  is  considered  good 
or  bad  often  depends  upon  what  it’s  do- 
ing when  observed.  A rabbit  nibbling 
grass  is  cute,  yet  one  in  the  vegetable 
patch  is  a pest.  Juncos,  chipping  spar- 
rows and  purple  finches  feeding  on  in- 
sects are  beneficial,  yet  a cooper’s  hawk 
killing  birds  at  a feeder  is  a culprit. 
These  same  little  birds  become  pests 
when  they  feast  on  freshly  sown  grass 
seed.  My  question  is,  “Where  the  heck 
is  the  cooper’s  hawk  when  you  need 
him?”  — LM  Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tama- 
qua. 
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Recognizes  a Bargain 

I received  a call  in  early  May  from 
a man  asking  if  we  had  hunting  licenses 
for  sale.  I replied  yes,  and  went  on  to 
remind  him  licenses  expire  August  31. 
“I  know  that,”  he  proclaimed,  “but  a 
friend  of  mine  wants  me  to  go  along  on 
a spring  turkey  hunt.  How  much  are 
they?”  When  I told  him  it  would  cost 
$8.50,  he  quickly  replied,  “Not  Bad!” 
— PRAL  Perry  A.  Hilbert,  Cleona. 

Beat  the  Odds 

TIOGA  COUNTY -On  April  11,  1 
received  a report  about  a female  deer 
with  twin  fawns  in  the  Stony  Fork  area. 
Not  only  is  this  an  early  birth,  but  both 
fawns  were  nearly  pure  white.  — DGP 
John  Snyder,  Wellsboro. 


Well  Trained 

BUTLER  COUNTY -A  weasel  has 
taken  up  residence  in  my  orchard.  He 
regularly  travels  past  my  chicken  coop 
to  hunt  mice  in  the  granary.  One  day 
when  I was  telling  my  neighbor  about 
the  weasel’s  visits,  it  appeared,  as  if  on 
cue,  and  entered  the  granary  as  1 had 
just  described.  No  sooner  had  1 got  the 
words  out  about  the  mice  the  weasel 
hunts  there,  when  out  from  under  the 
granary  he  came  with  a mouse  in  his 
mouth.  I was  afraid  to  say  any  more  for 
fear  the  neighbor  would  think  1 had  set 
him  up  with  a trained  weasel.  — DGP 
Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 


While  spring  gobbler  hunting  on  the 
Blue  Mountain,  along  the  Gumber- 
land-Perry  county  line  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sterrett’s  Gap,  Dr.  Oscar  Hoerner  of 
Mechanicsburg  heard  something  com- 
ing through  the  woods.  No,  it  wasn’t 
the  nice  big  gobbler  he  was  hoping  to 
bag,  but  two  deer  and,  to  his  surprise, 
a donkey.  Thinking  the  donkey  was  lost 
and  would  be  happy  to  see  a human, 
the  doctor  approached  the  odd  trio.  But 
the  donkey  apparently  wasn’t  giving  up 
his  wildlife  companions,  and  as  it  left 
with  the  deer  it  gave  Doc  the  old  hee- 
haw. — Jim  Filkosky,  Hunter  Education 
Goordinator. 


And  Fierce 

PIKE  COUNTY  —Early  last  March, 
on  a mild  sunny  day,  I was  walking 
along  Bright’s  Greek,  checking  on  the 
condition  of  deer  and  turkey,  when  I 
noticed  fresh  mink  tracks.  Looking 
ahead  to  try  to  catch  a glimpse  of  it,  I 
saw  a great  horned  owl  take  off  from 
the  stream  bank  carrying  a large  object. 
I saw  it  land  in  a nearby  tree,  so  I 
slowly  worked  forward  until  I got 
directly  under  it.  There  I saw  clutched 
in  the  owl’s  talons  a full  grown  mink. 
After  a few  minutes,  the  owl  took  off 
for  a more  secluded  spot  to  finish  its 
meal.  This  is  something  I’ll  probably 
never  see  again,  since  both  animals  are 
usually  nocturnal.  — DGP  Lawrence  A. 
Kuznar,  Matamoras. 
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Sure  Does 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY -AW  the  at- 
tention being  focused  on  the  eastern 
bluebird  through  our  Working  To- 
gether for  Wildlife  Program  has  un- 
doubtedly made  many  people  aware  of 
its  need  for  nest  sites.  Here  in  the  Cen- 
tral Susquehanna  Valley,  however,  the 
local  Audubon  Chapter  has  been  pro- 
moting bluebird  workshops  at  the  Mon- 
tour Preserve,  and  their  efforts  have 
been  successful,  too.  As  I cover  the 
three-county  area  in  my  jurisdiction,  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  bluebird  boxes 
erected  over  the  past  few  years.  I also 
have  observed  more  bluebirds  during 
the  past  two  years  than  I did  during  my 
previous  23  years  as  a conservation  offi- 
cer. Working  Together  for  Wildlife  — 
WORKS!  — Land  Manager  Richard  W. 
Donahoe,  Danville. 


Make  Him  A Deputy 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY - 
After  explaining  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s SPORT  program  to  a group  of 
hunter  education  students,  I felt  pretty 
confident  that  they  would  do  their  best 
to  promote  sportsmanship.  When  fill- 
ing out  cards  for  those  students  who 
successfully  completed  the  course,  I 
became  very  confident.  One  of  them 
was  named,  believe  it  or  not,  Marshall 
Matthew  Dillon.  SLOB  hunters, 
beware!  — DGP  R.  Matthew  Hough, 
Greensburg. 


One  Tough  Fella 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-  This  past 
spring  I received  a call  from  a lady 
about  a bird  that  was  pecking  on  her 
window.  I explained  to  her  that  this 
was  not  unusual,  as  birds  are  territorial. 
When  they  see  their  reflections  in  the 
windows,  they  think  it  is  another  of 
their  kind  invading  their  territory. 
However,  her  case  was  a little  different. 
She  told  me  that  the  bird,  a wood- 
pecker, had  actually  broken  the  pane  of 
glass.  And  even  this  was  not  too  unu- 
sual, but  she  went  on  to  tell  me  that  she 
had  hardened  glass  installed  in  the 
house,  and  that  one  time  when  she  had 
locked  herself  out  of  the  house  she  tried 
to  break  a window  with  a rock  to  get 
back  in  but  couldn’t  do  it.  The  wood- 
pecker apparently  had  no  trouble,  how- 
ever. And  while  we  were  talking  she 
said  the  bird  was  sitting  on  a stump  eye- 
ing up  another  window.  — DGP  D.  E. 
Hockenberry,  Pittsburgh. 

Quite  Adaptable 

SOMERSET  COUNTY -It  was 
with  interest  I read  Arnie  Hayden’s  ar- 
ticle on  the  coyote  in  the  March  issue 
of  GAME  NEWS.  Then  three  days 
later  I received  a copy  of  “Florida 
Wildlife’’ — the  Florida  Game  and 
Fresh  Water  Fish  Gommission’s  version 
of  our  magazine  — which  had  an  article 
on  coyote  expansion  in  that  state.  It  ap- 
pears that  from  Maine  to  Florida  there’s 
no  barrier  to  coyote  range  expansion  ex- 
cept adequate  food  supplies.  This  seems 
true  in  my  district.  There  were  seven 
coyotes  or  coydogs  killed  here  this  past 
year,  and  I know  there  are  still  more 
out  there. —DGP  Daniel  Jenkins, 
Somerset. 


Selfish  Attitude 

It’s  ironic  how  the  person  caught  tak- 
ing more  than  his  share  of  game  often 
turns  out  to  be  the  same  person  who  is 
most  vocal  about  the  game  being  in 
short  supply. — LMO  Jerry  Becker, 
DuBois. 
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AMONG  LAST  SEASON’S  successful  deer  hunters  were  Dave  Zachar  of  Sharon,  Dale  Solley 
of  Niles,  Ohio,  and  Paul  Sturm  of  Chicago.  They  took  their  deer  in  Potter  County. 


Seasons  And  Bag  Limits 
Estabiished 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, meeting  in  Harrisburg,  has 
adopted  new  seasons  and  bag  limits, 
rules  and  regulations  that  will  require 
sportsmen  to  choose  between  a muzzle- 
loader  stamp  and  an  antlerless  deer 
license. 

All  sportsmen,  residents  and  nonresi- 


BY  TED  GODSHAU. 
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dents,  choosing  to  hunt  in  the  special 
flintlock  season  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s,  must  purchase  their  muz- 
zleloader  stamps  by  September  30.  No 
muzzleloader  stamps  will  be  sold  after 
that  date.  Those  opting  to  hunt  during 
the  special  flintlock  season  must  sur- 
render their  antlerless  deer  license  ap- 
plications to  the  issuing  agents  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  If  a hunter  chooses  to 
buy  a muzzleloader  stamp,  he  or  she 
will  not  be  permitted  to  hunt  antlerless 
deer  during  the  traditional  rifle  season. 

Commenting  on  the  new  flintlock 
regulations,  Game  Management  Di- 
rector Dale  Sheffer  noted  that  deer 
harvests  by  flintlock  hunters  almost 
doubled  annually  between  1974  and 
1981  when  over  8,200  were  reported. 
According  to  Sheffer,  “It  wasn’t  the 
8,200  deer  that  got  our  attention  — it 
was  the  ‘trend’  that  sent  up  the  red  flag. 
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We  saw  the  possibility  of  16,000  deer 
being  taken  in  1982  — perhaps  32,000  in 
1983  — if  we  didn’t  bring  the  flintlock 
season  under  additional  controls.” 

In  1982  and  1983,  the  flintlock  sea- 
son was  held  on  the  four  days  follow- 
ing the  regular  antlerless  season.  Thou- 
sands complained.  They  preferred  the 
Christmas-New  Year’s  time  frame 
because  it  was  a vacation  period  and 
provided  additional  opportunity  for 
families  to  be  together  afield.  Conse- 
quently, the  Commission  has  scheduled 
the  flintlock  season,  together  with  the 
late  archery  season,  for  December  26- 
29  this  year. 

“The  new  flintlock  regulations  should 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  hunting 
pressure  during  the  special  season,”  said 
Sheffer.  “We  anticipate  some  who 
hunted  during  the  special  flintlock  sea- 
sons in  the  past  will  choose  the  regular 
antlerless  season,  and  we  shouldn’t  have 
as  many  sportsmen  afield  for  the  black 
powder  hunt  as  we  did  in  1980  and 
1981.  We’ve  built  new  flintlock  and 
archery  harvest  projections  into  this 
year’s  antlerless  allocations,  and  we 
hope  to  achieve  our  management  goals. 
We  need  at  least  one  or  two  seasons 
under  these  new  regulations  to  deter- 
mine if  the  ‘choice’  system  can  halt  the 
alarming  potential  for  overharvest  that 
caught  our  attention  back  in  1981.” 

This  year,  archery  season  opens  Oc- 
tober 6 and  closes  November  2.  Early 


Seasons  and  Bag 


squirrel  and  grouse  season  starts  Octo- 
ber 20  and  ends  November  24,  while 
regular  small  game  season  begins  No- 
vember 3 and  also  ends  November  24. 
The  fall  turkey  season  opens  October 
27,  ends  in  Area  2 November  10,  and 
in  Area  1 November  17.  A two-day  bear 
season  is  scheduled  November  19-20. 
Buck  season  runs  November  26  through 
December  8.  A two-day  statewide  ant- 
lerless season  is  set  for  December  10 
and  11. 

Deer  hunting  this  year  will  continue 
through  December  24  in  the  Special 
Regulations  Area  of  southeastern  and 
southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

A four-week  spring  gobbler  season 
will  be  held  in  1985,  running  from  April 
27  through  May  25.  Cold,  wet  weather 
in  recent  springs  has  often  delayed 
nesting,  and  hunters  haven’t  harvested 
as  many  bearded  birds  as  should  be 
taken.  By  extending  the  spring  season 
from  three  to  four  weeks,  it  is  hoped 
more  turkeys  will  be  taken. 

The  statewide  limit  on  beavers  has 
been  increased  to  six.  Just  two  years 
ago,  the  limit  was  three,  but  popula- 
tions have  increased  significantly, 
creating  major  nuisance  problems  in 
numerous  areas. 

The  opening  date  for  hunting  and 
trapping  foxes  and  raccoons,  and  the 
general  trapping  season  for  skunks, 
opossums,  weasels  and  coyotes,  is  No- 
vember 7. 


Limits  1984-1985 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  6,  1984,  estab- 
lished the  following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for 
the  1984-85  hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game. 
The  opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds 
or  animals  (except  waterfowl  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone)  on  November  3 will  be 
9 a.m.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  sunset  except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  11  a.m.;  raccoons,  which  may  be  hunted  any  hour 
except  during  the  firearms  deer  and  bear  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset 
to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise;  and  woodchucks,  which  may  not  be  hunted 
before  noon  April  27-May  25.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds 
will  be  announced  later. 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  Summary 


field  DATES  OF 


Daily 

Possession 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

SMALL  GAME 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

6 

12 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black,  Red  and  Fox  (combined)# 

. Oct.  20 , . . 

Nov.  24  AND 

Dec.  26  . . . 

Jan.  12,  1985 

2 

4 

Ruffed  Grouse  (statewide)# 

Oct.  20  . 

Nov.  24 

(statewide)# 

. Dec.  26 

. . Jan.  5,  1985 

(in  55  counties)#* 

, Jan.  7 . . - . 

Jan.  26,  1985 

4 

8 

Rabbits,  Cottontails#  

Nov.  3 . 

. . Nov.  24  AND 

Dec.  26  . 

Jan.  12.  1985 

2 

4 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

. Nov.  3 . . . 

Nov.  24 

(except  in  designated  area)#" 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area"  

Dec.  26 . 

Jan.  12.  1985 

4 

8 

Bobwhite  Quail  (in  54  counties)#*" 

. Nov.  3 . , . 

Nov.  24 

Unlimited 

Raccoons  (hunting  — Pa.  residents)# 

. Nov.  1 ...  . 

Jan.  26,  1985 

(hunting  — nonresidents  of  Pa.)# 

Dec.  1 ...  . 

. .Jan.  26,  1985 

Daily 

Season 

Limit 

‘ Limit 

1 

1 

Wild  Turkey- Management  Area  No.  

. Oct.  27  , . . 

Nov.  17 

— Management  Area  No.  2 + + 

. Oct.  27  , . . 

Nov.  10 

— Management  Area  No.  3-t-t-  

Closed  to  Fall  hunting  ex- 

cept  open  Crawford  County 

Oct.  27  . . - 

Nov.  10 

— Management  Area  No.  A + + 

. Closed  to  Fall  hunting 

1 

1 

— Spring  Gobbler  Season 

. April  27  . . 

. May  25,  1985 

(Bearded  Birds  Only,  Statewide) 

2 

4 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares 

Dec.  26.  . 

Dec.  29 

Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (groundhogs)# 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  31.  1985 

Sunday  hunting  prohibited 

BIG  GAME 

1 

1 

Bear  — by  individual -1-  

. Nov.  19  . . 

Nov.  20 

3 

3 

Bears,  by  hunting  party  of  3 or  more-i-  

. Nov.  19  . . 

Nov.  20 

(Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer  — Statewide 

Oct.  6 . . . 

Nov.  2 

( 

Dec.  26.  . 

Dec.  29 

(Deer,  Antlered,  w’ith  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler . . . 

. Nov.  26.  . . 

Dec.  8 

( or  a spike  3 or  more  inches  long 

1 

1 

(Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required 

. Nov.  26  . . 

Dec.  24 

( antlerless  license.  Special  Regulations 

( Areas  listed  below  -t-  -t-  -i- 

(Deer,  Antlerless  — Statewide 

, Dec.  10  . . , 

Dec.  11 

(Deer,  Flintlock  Season,  any  deer  — Statewide 

Dec.  26  . . . 

Dec.  29 

FURBEARERS  AND  PREDATORS -HUNTING 

Unlimited 

Foxes  — Red  and  Gray#  

. Nov.  1 .... 

. .Jan.  26,  1985 

Unlimited 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Weasels,  Coyotes# 

. Sept.  1 . . . 

. Aug.  31,  1985 

NON-GAME  BIRDS 

Unlimited 

Crows  (Hunting  on  Fridays,  Saturdays, 

. Sept.  7 . . . 

Nov.  20 

Sundays  only) 

Dec.  28  . . 

. . Apr.  14,  1985 

May  31  . . 

. Aug.  25,  1985 

TRAPPING 

Unlimited 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Foxes,  Weasels,  Coyotes  (traps)#  . . 

. Nov.  1 .... 

. Jan.  26,  1985 

Unlimited 

Raccoons  (traps  — Pa.  residents)#  

. Nov.  1 ...  . 

Jan.  26,  1985 

Unlimited 

Raccoons  (traps  — nonresidents  of  Pa.)# 

Dec.  1 ...  . 

. Jan.  26,  1985 

Unlimited 

Minks#  

. Nov.  22 . . . 

Dec.  22 

Unlimited 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

. Nov.  22 . . . 

Dec.  22 

6 

6 

Beavers  (traps  only — statewide)  

. Dec.  26 . . . 

Jan.  26,  1985 

Mar.  2 . . - 

Mar.  16,  1985 

NO  OPEN  SEASON  — Elk,  Otters,  Pine  Martens,  Fishers,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or 
Wildcat. 

NO  CLOSE  SEASON  — Chukar  Partridges  (except  during  general  firearms  seasons  for  big  game). 

FALCONRY  SEASON  — Details  of  this  season  will  be  disseminated  to  licensed  falconers. 
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SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 


jfNo  hunting  for  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  except  deer  and  migratory  game 
birds  during  the  bear,  regular  antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons.  Raccoons  may 
be  hunted  between  sunset  and  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  during  the  firearms 
seasons  for  big  game  (Sunday  hunting  of  raccoons  prohibited). 

* Grouse  hunting  permitted  Jan.  7-26,  in  all  counties  except  Berks,  Bedford,  Butler, 
Centre,  Clarion,  Dauphin,  Fayette,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  McKean,  Monroe 
and  Susquehanna,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

**  Designated  Area  for  Male  and  Eemale  Pheasants  — East  of  Interstate  Route  79 
from  the  city  of  Erie  to  Interstate  Route  80,  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from 
Interstate  Route  79  to  Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  Interstate  Route  80 
to  Route  118,  north  of  Route  118  from  Route  220  to  Route  309,  north  and  east 
of  Route  309  from  Route  118  to  Interstate  Route  80,  and  north  of  Interstate  Route 
80  from  Route  309  to  the  New  Jersey  line. 

* * * Bobwhite  quail  hunting  permitted  Nov.  3-24  in  all  counties  except  Adams,  Ches- 
ter, Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Juniata,  Lancaster, 
Lebanon,  Perry,  Snyder  and  York,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

-I-  Bear  Season  Nov.  19-20  open  only  in  the  counties  of  Armstrong,  Blair,  Bradford, 
Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia, 
Elk,  Eorest,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill, 
Snyder,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne  and 
Wyoming;  those  parts  of  Berks,  Dauphin,  Lebanon  and  Lehigh  Counties  north 
of  U.S.  Route  22;  and  that  part  of  Northampton  County  north  of  U.S.  Route  22 
except  that  portion  situated  east  of  Route  191  and  north  of  Routes  512  and  611. 
-t-t  See  Turkey  Management  Areas  Map,  below. 
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+++ Special  Regulations  Area  — Southwestern  Pennsylvania  - Allegheny  County  — 
Only  bow  and  arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than  20  gauge  with  rifled  slugs  or 
punkin  balls  and  muzzleloading  long  guns  may  be  used  for  taking  deer  in  Alle- 
gheny County.  Manually  operated  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  and  handguns  may 
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be  used  for  small  game  (except  spring  gobbler  season),  furbearers  which  may  law- 
fully be  hunted,  crows,  predators,  and  while  trapping.  Special  Regulations  Area 
— Southeastern  Pennsylvania — Only  bow  and  arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than 
20  gauge  with  buckshot,  rifled  slugs  or  punkin  balls  and  muzzleloading  long  guns 
may  be  used  for  taking  deer  in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded 
by  the  following;  Beginning  at  the  Delaware  River  at  Point  Pleasant,  southwest 
on  the  Point  Pleasant  Pike  and  Ferry  Road  to  Route  313,  northwest  on  Route  313 
to  Route  563,  southwest  on  Route  563  to  Route  63,  northwest  on  Route  63  to 
Route  29,  south  on  Route  29  to  Route  73,  west  on  Route  73  to  Route  100,  south 
on  Route  100  to  Route  842,  southwest  on  Route  842  to  Route  82,  south  on  Route 
82  to  Route  1,  southwest  on  Route  1 to  Route  41,  and  southeast  on  Route  41  to 
the  Delaware  line,  including  Ridley  Creek  State  Park,  Delaware  County,  and 
Tyler  State  Park,  Bucks  County.  Manually  operated  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  and 
handguns  may  be  used  while  trapping.  Hunting  deer  with  firearms  is  prohibited 
in  Philadelphia  County.  While  hunting,  use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  am- 
munition at  any  time  other  than  specified  above  is  prohibited  in  both  Special 
Regulations  Areas. 


New  Eagle  Nest  Discovered 


A new  nest  of  bald  eagles  was  dis- 
covered near  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  this  past  May.  The  nest, 
created  by  a wild  eagle  and  another 
raised  and  released  in  New  York  five 
years  ago,  is  on  SGL  214  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hartstown. 

According  to  New  York  state  wildlife 
officers  who  visited  the  site  at  Pyma- 
tuning, the  female  was  taken  from  a 
wild  nest  in  Minnesota  and  hacked 
from  the  Montezuma  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  near  Auburn,  New  York,  in 
1979. 

Sometime  during  the  past  year,  while 
nearing  maturity,  she  attracted  a wild 
mate,  settled  at  Pymatuning  and  de- 
cided to  nest.  They  have  produced  one 
eaglet,  representing  the  first  time  in 
history  that  a hacked  bald  eagle  has  suc- 
cessfully nested  in  Pennsylvania. 

A second  nest,  in  the  northern  Pyma- 
tuning area,  contained  one  eaglet;  a 
third,  discovered  in  1981,  had  two 
young  this  spring.  A fourth  nest  at 
Pymatuning  was  recently  expanded  by 
its  occupants,  and  initially,  brooding 
behavior  was  observed.  However,  no 
eaglets  were  sighted,  and  Commission 
climbers  found  no  traces  of  eggs. 
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During  the  ’60s  and  ’70s,  only  three 
active  eagle  nests  existed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania—all  at  Pymatuning.  From  1960 
through  1980,  a total  of  28  young  were 
hatched  succes.sfully.  But  reproduction 
is  steadily  improving,  and  during  the 
last  five  years  alone,  20  eaglets  have 
been  hatched  and  successfully  raised. 

Commenting  on  the  success  of  the 
spring  breeding  season.  Came  Com- 
mission Executive  Director  Peter  S. 
Duncan  noted,  “We’re  really  excited 
about  the  turn  of  events  in  Crawford 
County,  and  we’re  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward to  continuation  of  our  bald  eagle 
recovery  program  in  central  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania.” 

In  1983,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
bald  eagle  recovery  program,  12  Cana- 
dian birds  were  captured  and  flown  to 
Pennsylvania.  After  six  to  eight  weeks 
on  the  hacking  towers,  they  were  re- 
leased in  the  Susquehanna  and  Dela- 
ware River  valleys.  Ten  of  12  birds  are 
believed  to  have  survived.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  return  to  Pennsylvania  in  four 
to  five  years  as  active  nesters. 

The  Richard  King  Mellon  Founda- 
tion of  Pittsburgh  is  helping  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  the  program  with  a 
three-year  grant  of  $108, ()00. 
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70,000  Antlerless  Deer 
Harvest  Sought 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  allocated  478,900  antlerless 
deer  licenses  and  100,000  bear  licenses 
for  1984.  According  to  Game  Manage- 
ment Director  Dale  Sheffer,  these 
allocations  are  designed  to  produce 
harvests  of  70,000  whitetails  and  at 
least  1,000  bruins. 

Last  year,  Pennsylvania  hunters 
reported  taking  66,060  antlerless  deer 
and  1,529  bears.  A record  536,000 
antlerless  licenses  and  100,000  bear 
licenses  were  authorized  in  1983. 

“Although  more  antlerless  licenses 
were  allocated  last  year  than  ever  be- 
fore, not  all  of  them  were  sold,  and  the 
79,000  antlerless  harvest  sought  was  not 
realized,  due  to  heavy  rains  both  days 
of  the  season.  Even  though  the  season 
was  extended  by  one  day,  the  harvest 
still  fell  short  of  expectations,  and 
another  relatively  large  allocation  is 
necessary  this  year  to  remove  some  of 
the  excess  animals,”  Sheffer  explains. 

Allocations  in  1984  reflect  a decrease 
in  licenses  in  39  counties,  an  increase 
in  25  counties,  and  no  change  in  two 
others. 

Sheffer  points  out,  “While  there  is  a 
strong  correlation  from  one  year  to  the 
next  between  licenses  allocated  and 
the  number  of  deer  harvested,  that’s 
not  always  the  case.  Many  factors  are 
involved,  and  in  some  cases  license  in- 
creases are  programmed  to  stabilize,  or 
actually  increase,  the  size  of  an  over- 
wintering herd  in  a county  manage- 
ment unit.  Paradoxically,  in  some  coun- 
ties where  we’ve  reduced  the  allocation, 
the  overwintering  herd  will  be  further 
decreased. 

“This  year,”  Sheffer  says,  “our  alloca- 
tions are  specifically  designed  to  main- 
tain deer  population  levels  in  22  coun- 
ties, cause  population  increases  in  16, 
and  reduce  the  size  of  the  overwintering 
herd  in  28  others.  It’s  all  part  of  the  new 
deer  management  program  adopted  by 


the  Game  Commission  several  years 
ago.” 

Sheffer  explains  that  in  1979  the 
Commission  embarked  on  a manage- 
ment plan  whereby  the  overwintering 
herd  in  each  county  is  tailored  to  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  forested  range. 
He  says,  “The  U.S.  Forest  Service  in- 
ventories and  classifies  timber  in  each 
of  the  state’s  66  forested  counties.  Those 
inventories  play  an  important  role  as 
we  calculate  carrying  capacities  and 
set  each  county’s  antlerless  license  allo- 
cation. 

“Our  research  shows  seedling-sapling 
forests  (brush  and  trees  under  5 inches 
in  diameter)  can  comfortably  over- 
winter about  40  deer  per  square  mile,” 
Sheffer  says.  “Pole  stage  timber  (trees 
from  5 through  11  inches)  can  support 
no  more  than  10  deer  per  square  mile, 
while  sawtimber  (trees  over  11  inches) 
and  non-commercial  timber  can  sup- 
port 20  deer  per  square  mile. 

“And  from  data  supplied  by  the 
Forest  Service,  we  can  easily  calculate 
each  county’s  overwintering  deer  carry- 
ing capacity,  and  tailor  antlerless 
license  allocations  to  reach  our  desired 
goal,”  Sheffer  says. 

Of  course,  forest  composition  is  not 
the  only  factor  used  to  determine  allo- 
cations. According  to  deer  management 
biologist  Bill  Shope,  “We  must  also  take 
into  consideration  pertinent  informa- 
tion such  as  (1)  reported  vs.  actual  har- 
vest (2)  sex  ratios  (3)  age  classes  (4)  per- 
centages of  yearling  females  (5)  survival 
and  productivity  rates  and  (6)  out-of- 
season mortality.  These  are  all  part 
of  the  data  we  must  assess  before  mak- 
ing a recommendation  on  how  many 
licenses  should  be  allocated  in  a county 
management  unit. 

“A  number  of  considerations  led  to 
this  year’s  allocations,”  Shope  says. 
“First,  intensified  efforts  to  validate 
calculated  harvest  figures  have  pro- 
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duced  major  data  base  changes  in  re- 
cent years.  We  relied  on  field  reports 
from  game  protectors,  deputies,  forest- 
ers and  others  to  determine  reporting 
rates  for  years.  That  information,  the 
best  available  to  us  at  the  time,  indi- 
cated about  70  percent  of  the  success- 
ful buck  hunters,  and  about  55  percent 
of  successful  antlerless  deer  hunters, 
turned  in  their  cards. 

“But,  in  the  last  three  years,  we’ve 
had  27  trained  teams  checking  report 
rates  and  our  new,  far  more  accurate, 
data  do  not  support  earlier  calculations. 
We  now  know  only  about  56  percent  of 
the  buck  hunters,  and  50  percent  of  the 
antlerless  hunters,  mailed  their  report 
cards  to  Harrisburg  as  required  by  law. 
We  feel  the  difference  in  reporting  rates 
is  due  to  the  level  of  contact  between 
our  officers  and  hunters.  The  difference 
is  sizable,  and  it  shows  more  deer  are 
actually  being  harvested  than  first 
thought.” 

Shope  also  points  to  other  factors 
which  led  to  this  year’s  antlerless  allo- 
cations. “The  herd’s  age  structure 
changes,”  says  Shope,  “and  skilled  aging 
teams  are  quick  to  pick  up  these  dif- 
ferences. Then  too,  the  1983-84  winter 
was  not  severe  enough  to  cause  mortal- 
ity, and  overwinter  survival,  especially 
among  yearlings,  was  quite  high.  As  a 
result,  in  many  counties,  populations  of 
breeding  females  are  rather  large  this 
year.  ” 

Shope  goes  on  to  point  out,  “Over  a 
ten-year  period,  deer  herds  in  many 
western  and  southern  counties  grew 
rapidly.  Most  of  these  counties  have 
deer  densities  at,  or  above,  current 
management  goals  established  on  the 
basis  of  forest  carrying  capacity. 

“Antlerless  deer  were  harvested  at 
about  half  the  allowable  rate  necessary 
to  maintain  stable  population  levels,  so 
that  deer  populations  could  grow  in 
these  counties.  High  allocations  had  to 
be  made  in  1983  to  halt  expanding 
herds.  Now  that  populations  are  be- 
coming more  nearly  stabilized,  alloca- 
tions can  be  reduced  in  many  of  those 
counties.” 

Shope  concludes,  “High  antlerless 
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allocations  in  recent  years  have  helped 
reduce  the  size  of  herds  in  northcentral 
counties,  some  of  which  were  carrying 
excessively  large  numbers  of  deer.  Since 
these  populations  are  being  brought 
into  line  with  present  habitat  condi- 
tions, some  reductions  in  antlerless 
licenses  are  now  in  order.  In  fact,  half 
of  the  northcentral  counties  have  fewer 
licenses  in  1984  than  in  1983.” 

Following  is  a list  of  Pennsylvania 
counties,  their  antlerless  license  alloca- 
tions, and  whether  the  deer  herd  size 
will  be  permitted  to  increase  (symbol 
-I-),  decrease  (symbol  -),  or  remain 
relatively  unchanged  (symbol  =): 


Herd 


County 

Licenses 

Size 

Adams 

6,550 

— 

Allegheny 

3,650 

- 

Armstrong 

8,650 

- 

Beaver 

3,150 

= 

Bedford 

7,950 

+ 

Berks 

11,850 

— 

Blair 

8,650 

- 

Bradford 

11,850 

— 

Bucks 

7,350 

— 

Butler 

7,950 

= 

Cambria 

5,700 

-1- 

Cameron 

2,900 

= 

Carbon 

5,100 

-1- 

Centre 

15,700 

= 

Chester 

6,200 

-1- 

Clarion 

7,400 

= 

Clearfield 

13,700 

= 

Clinton 

8,700 

=r 

Columbia 

6,950 

— 

Crawford 

10,900 

-t- 

Cumberland 

4,000 

-1- 

Dauphin 

3,750 

Delaware 

750 

— 

Elk 

8,050 

= 

Erie 

4,100 

+ 

Eayette 

7,250 

-t- 

Forest 

6,900 

— 

Franklin 

3,150 

= 

Fulton 

6,350 

+ 

Creene 

11,600 

— 

Huntingdon 

13,450 

- 

Indiana 

9,450 

— 

Jefferson 

8,600 

- 

Juniata 

3,700 

= 
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Herd 


County 

Licenses 

Size 

Lackawanna 

3,300 

-f- 

Lancaster 

4,350 

= 

Lawrence 

2,000 

+ 

Lebanon 

4,450 

— 

Lehigh 

3,650 

= 

Luzerne 

6,950 

-t 

Lycoming 

17,200 

-1- 

McKean 

12,100 

= 

Mercer 

7,700 

= 

Mifflin 

4,900 

— 

Monroe 

4,650 

— 

Montgomery 

4,000 

- 

Montour 

1,050 

— 

Northampton 

3,700 

-H 

Northumberland 

5,100 

- 

Perry 

5,100 

= 

Seven 

for  Eagle 

PENNSYLVANIA  Game  Commission 
and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
officials  have  announced  the  arrest  and 
successful  prosecution  of  seven  persons 
involved  in  killing  and  wounding  bald 
eagles  in  Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 

According  to  Commission  Executive 
Director  Peter  S.  Duncan,  the  arrests 
culminate  lengthy  special  investigations 
by  both  agencies  — including  one  inves- 
tigation that  began  in  1974.  Several 
prosecutions  resulted  from  information 
generated  through  the  new  Pennsyl- 
vania Eagle  Protection  and  Reward 
Fund.  The  fund  was  created  last  year 
to  help  curb  increasing  eagle  shooting 
incidents  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Jerry  Kirkpatrick,  Director  of  the 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, and  Leo  Badger,  Senior  Resident 
Agent  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice, praised  officers  of  both  agencies 
for  their  skill,  cooperation  and  perse- 
verance in  successfully  culminating  the 
investigations. 

Kirkpatrick  and  Badger  identified 
the  seven  men  involved  in  the  shootings 
as:  Allen  J.  Jones,  Buck  Mountain  Road, 


Herd 


County 

Licenses 

Size 

Pike 

5,500 

-1- 

Potter 

15,900 

— 

Schuylkill 

8,800 

= 

Snyder 

5,000 

- 

Somerset 

8,100 

+ 

Sullivan 

4,500 

= 

Susquehanna 

6,050 

= 

Tioga 

14,200 

- 

Union 

3,600 

= 

Venango 

9,050 

= 

Warren 

9,300 

— 

Washington 

13,100 

- 

Wayne 

5,100 

= 

Westmoreland 

14,750 

— 

Wvoming 

4,450 

- 

York 

9,350 

— 

Cited 

Shootings 


Barnesville;  Keith  A.  Wenrich,  R.D. 

I,  Bethel;  Edward  Niemiec,  R.D.  1, 
Portage;  Charles  A.  Foust,  499  Spring 
Road,  Coraopolis;  Ralph  P.  Straffon, 
Valley  View  Drive,  Coraopolis;  Nelson 

J.  Hughes,  R.D.  1,  Clinton;  and  Paul 
Asper,  Star  Route,  Lock  Haven. 

The  case  involving  Asper  dates  back 
to  1974  when  federal  officers  contend 
he  shot  a bald  eagle  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  smuggled  the  carcass  into  the 
United  States  concealed  in  a mountain 
lion  skin. 

According  to  Senior  Agent  Badger, 
following  a lengthy  investigation  by 
state  and  federal  wildlife  authorities, 
Asper  was  served  notice  of  violation  in 
1979.  The  case  has  been  in  litigation  for 
five  years,  and  was  concluded  in  May 
when  Federal  Judge  Frederick  Miller 
fined  Asper  $5000. 

Reviewing  testimony  from  an  earlier 
hearing  in  Williamsport,  Judge  Miller 
concluded:  “Certainly  evidence  clearly 
established  that  the  respondent  [Asper] 
was  an  avid  hunter  and  collector  of 
game  trophies.  Three  witnesses  testified 
to  his  character  and  reputation.  More 
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compelling  and  more  relevant,  how-, 
ever,  is  [the  taxidermist’s]  testimony 
that  the  respondent  [Asper]  smuggled 
the  bald  eagle  into  this  country  con- 
cealed in  a mountain  lion  skin.  The  in- 
tent of  the  Bald  Eagle  Proteetion  Act  is 
clearly  to  proteet  the  species  from  an- 
nihilation. The  respondent’s  [ Asper ’s] 
actions  in  concealing  the  eagle  as  he 
brought  it  into  the  United  States  and 
later  concealing  the  mounted  eagle  in 
his  barn  are  the  antithesis  of  a demon- 
stration of  good  faith  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  the  bald  eagle.  [The 
taxidermist]  further  testified  to  at  least 
six  occasions  on  which  the  respondent 
[Asper]  shot  animals  protected  under 
state,  federal  and  international  law. 
That  the  respondent  [Asper]  is  a true 
conservationist  of  good  faith  is  simply 
not  eredible  in  light  of  such  strongly 
contradictory  evidence.  Considering  all 
of  the  circumstanees,  the  proposed 
penalty  of  $5000  is  eompatible  with  the 
nature  of  the  offense.” 

The  case  involving  Allen  J.  Jones 
dates  baek  to  November,  1981,  when  he 
shot  and  killed  a bald  eagle  on  Buck 
Mountain,  Schuylkill  County.  Jones, 
arrested  recently  by  state  game  protec- 
tors, admitted  killing  the  eagle  and 
removing  its  head,  tail  and  talons.  Fol- 
lowing leads  provided  by  an  informant, 
offieers  recovered  the  tail  and  talons  at 
Jones’  home  near  Barnesville.  The  head 
was  found  at  the  residenee  of  a co-eon- 
spirator  in  Columbia  County.  He  has 
sinee  expired,  negating  proseeution. 
Jones  was  fined  $1500  and  will  lose  his 
Pennsylvania  hunting  privileges  for  at 
least  three  years. 

Keith  A.  Wenrich  was  arrested  by 
state  game  protectors  last  March  and 
charged  in  connection  with  the  shooting 
of  an  immature  bald  eagle  back  in  De- 
cember, 1982,  near  Rehersburg,  Berks 
County.  The  bird  had  been  released 
from  a hacking  site  in  Maine  and  was 
migrating  south  over  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  1982  deer  season  when  Wenrich 
shot  and  wounded  it.  (The  eagle  sur- 
vived and  was  returned  to  Maine  to 
serve  as  a captive  breeder.) 

In  the  eourse  of  their  investigation, 
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again  prompted  by  an  informant,  offi- 
cers discovered  Wenrich  also  had  killed 
a deer  illegally.  He  pleaded  guilty  to 
both  incidents,  was  fined  $1500  for 
shooting  the  eagle  and  $200  for  killing 
the  deer,  and  will  lose  his  Pennsylvania 
hunting  privileges  for  at  least  five  years. 

Edward  J.  Niemiec,  who  operates  a 
poultry  farm  near  Portage,  was  prose- 
cuted by  federal  offieers  in  connection 
with  the  shooting  of  an  immature  bald 
eagle  on  his  Cambria  County  property 
in  October,  1981.  According  to  Agent 
Badger,  Niemiee  said  he  killed  the  eagle 
because  he  feared  depredation  to  his 
domestic  turkey  flock.  However,  pre- 
ponderanee  of  evidence  indicated  the 
eagle  made  no  attempt  to  enter  his 
pens,  but  was  feeding  nearby  on  a 
badly  decomposed  turkey  that  had  died 
from  unknown  causes,  and  had  been 
earlier  discarded.  Niemiec  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  federal  complaint  and 
agreed  to  pay  a civil  penalty  of  $800. 

Foust,  Straffon  and  Hughes  were  ar- 
rested last  Deeember  by  state  game 
protectors  and  federal  officers  in  con- 
neetion  with  the  shooting  of  an  imma- 
ture bald  eagle  in  Venango  County. 

According  to  Kirkpatrick,  the  trio 
was  hunting  deer  along  a railroad  right- 
of-way  that  parallels  the  Allegheny 
River.  Above  Kennerdell,  Hughes  and 
his  eompanions  spotted  “a  large  bird” 
sitting  on  a tree  limb.  Hughes  shot  the 
bird,  an  immature  bald  eagle,  then  re- 
eovered  the  carcass  as  it  floated  down 
river.  Talons  were  taken  and  the  car- 
cass discarded.  After  exhibiting  the 
talons  to  friends  in  Allegheny  County 
that  evening,  the  trio  returned  to  Ken- 
nerdell the  next  morning  and  recovered 
the  earcass. 

That  night,  working  on  a tip  from 
an  informant,  game  protectors  placed 
Hughes’  home  under  surveillence. 
When  he  returned,  offieers  eonfronted 
Hughes  and  reeovered  the  earcass  and 
talons  from  his  vehicle.  Initially, 
Hughes  contended  he  found  the  eagle 
along  a railroad  embankment,  but  later 
admitted  shooting  the  bird  from  its 
perch. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Outstanding  Deputy  Game  Protectors- 1983 


The  deputies  shown,  one  from  each  field  division,  have  been  recognized  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  programs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  during  the  past  year.  Their  efforts  are  appreciated. 


John  P.  Coon 
Utica 

Northwest  Division 


Dorwin  M.  Taylor 
Shinglehouse 
Northcentral  Division 


James  F.  McKeown 
Berwick 

Northeast  Division 


William  J.  Flick 
Stoystown 
Southwest  Division 


Stephen  F.  Baker 
Mill  Creek 

Southcentral  Division 


Robert  Howarth 
Media 

Southeast  Division 


Swki  in  Srit^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Trails  of  an  Alaska  Trapper,  by  Ray  Tremblay,  Alaska  Northwest  Publishing  Co.,  Box 
4-EEE,  Anchorage,  AK  99509, 169  pp.,  softbound,  $9.95.  On  discharge  from  the  Marine 
Corps  after  WWII,  the  author  headed  for  the  wilds  of  North  America  and,  after  a year 
in  Quebec,  ended  up  in  Alaska.  Presented  here  is  an  entertaining,  very  readable  account 
of  his  experiences  as  a fulltime  trapper. 
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yoimg  artists  page 


Hunting  Dog  With  Mallard 
William  Long 
Addison,  NY 

Addison  Central  High  School 
10th  Grade 


Gray  Squirrel 
Vicki  Pecha 
Nesquehoning,  PA 
Panther  Valley  High  School 
9th  Grade 
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Learning 


One  of  the  basic  concepts  about  wild 
plant  and  animal  populations  deals  with  the 
balance  of  nature.  Too  often,  this  balance 
is  pictured  as  a static  one— one  with  almost 
no  change  in  population  levels  over  a 
period  of  time. 

A classic  school  activity  can  actually  mis- 
lead youngsters  into  thinking  of  natural  bal- 
ance in  this  erroneous  way.  Consider  the 
familiar  lesson  that  leads  students  to  fill  a 
gallon  jar  with  pond  water,  a few  sprigs  of 
some  aquatic  plant  and  several  snails. 
Then  the  jar  is  sealed  tight  so  that  no  ex- 
change can  take  place  with  the  outside. 

The  jar  represents  a tiny  ecosystem 
where  plants  produce  food  and  oxygen 
while  animals  produce  carbon  dioxide  and 
return  enough  waste  materials  to  supply 
the  nutrients  plants  need  for  more  growth. 
If  all  factors  are  balanced,  the  jar  com- 
munity will  continue  for  some  time— at  least 
so  it  appears. 

This  activity  can  be  a fair  model  when 
used  to  help  students  understand  funda- 
mental ideas  about  ecosystems.  It  is  how- 
ever, a poor  model  for  illustrating  the 
balance  of  nature  because  it  supports  the 
idea  of  static  population  levels.  For  ex- 
ample, it  tells  us  that  if  we  combine  the 
right  number  of  plants  with  the  right 
number  of  animals,  we’ll  end  up  with  a 
balanced  community. 

From  there  it’s  an  easy  step  to  saying 
that  a given  acre  of  land  will  support  a cer- 
tain number  of  animals  and  that,  once 
achieved,  that  number  will  not  change.  In 
fact,  the  concept  has  been  used  to  support 
the  argument  that,  if  left  alone  by  humans, 
natural  systems  would  soon  dictate  con- 
stant and  unchanging  population  levels  for 
each  species  of  plant  and  animal.  From 
that  point  on,  we  are  led  to  believe,  the 


system  would  change  very  little  because 
nature  has  everything  perfectly  balanced. 

As  logical  as  this  may  sound,  it  is  sim- 
plistic and  untrue.  The  balance  of  nature 
is  a dynamic  one  featuring  sometimes 
huge  overpopulations  and  corresponding 
dreadful  die-offs.  Plant  communities  pass 
through  stages  of  succession  that  dictate 
drastic  changes  in  the  kinds  and  numbers 
of  animals  present.  If  balance  exists  at  all, 
it  is  a balance  of  averages  over  hundreds 
of  years. 

Wild  creatures  simply  do  not  live  in  a 
neatly  ordered  society  where  all  things  stay 
the  same  if  each  does  his  own  natural  job. 
Instead,  populations  respond  to  changes; 
they  either  adapt  to  them  or  die.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  this  amazing  ability  to  re- 
spond that  makes  the  study  of  living  things 

— either  as  individuals  or  as  populations  — 
so  fascinating.  Nothing  in  nature  is  static 

— change  and  adaptation,  action  and  re- 
sponse are  everywhere,  all  the  time. 

Oh  Deer! 

“Oh  Deer!”  is  an  activity  that  clearly  illus- 
trates the  dynamic  character  of  natural  bal- 
ance. It  is  a very  physical  lesson,  though, 
best  done  outdoors  because  the  students 
will  have  to  run  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Arrange  two  parallel  lines  about  15  yards 
apart.  Ask  your  group  of  students  to  count 
off  by  fours.  All  ones  will  become  “Deer” 
while  all  others  become  “Habitat  Require- 
ments”—food,  water  or  shelter.  Deer  line 
up  on  one  line.  Habitat  Requirements  on 
the  other.  All  students  now  turn  their  backs 
on  the  other  group. 

Deer  choose  the  habitat  requirement 
they  want  and  signify  their  choice  by  hold- 
ing their  hands  in  a certain  way.  If  they  want 
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water,  they  cover  their  mouth  with  both 
hands.  If  they  want  food,  they  place  both 
hands  on  their  stomachs.  Shelter  is  shown 
by  placing  both  hands  overhead  to  form  a 
peaked  roof.  Each  deer  makes  an  indi- 
vidual choice  without  peeking  at  other 
students. 

The  students  acting  as  Habitat  Require- 
ments make  a similar  choice.  They  will 
represent  either  the  food,  water  or  shelter 
the  deer  will  need.  They  choose  what  they 
want  to  be  and  put  their  hands  in  position. 

Now,  on  a signal,  both  groups  of  stu- 
dents turn  to  face  each  other— keeping 
hands  in  position.  Each  Deer  then  runs 
quickly  to  “capture”  the  requirement  it 
needs. 

Successful  Deer  return  to  their  starting 
line  with  their  “captured”  requirement  which 
now  becomes  another  Deer— representing 
reproduction.  Unsuccessful  Deer,  those 
who  couldn’t  find  the  food,  water  or  shelter 
they  needed,  “die,”  and  go  on  to  become 
Habitat  Requirements  and  stay  on  that  line. 

Play  resumes  with  each  player  again 
turning  his  back  to  the  other  group,  mak- 
ing a choice,  then  running  on  a given  signal 
to  capture  what  it  needs  to  survive.  All 
players  can  make  new  choices  with  each 
round. 

Play  the  game  for  10  to  20  rounds  and 
keep  a record  of  the  number  of  Deer  in 
each  round.  Use  the  data  to  construct  a 
graph  where  each  round  represents  one 
year.  Notice  that  the  number  of  Deer  varies 
over  a period  of  time.  Populations  build  for 
several  years  then  decline  when  too  many 
Deer  complete  for  available  food,  water  and 
shelter. 

Discuss  the  graph  with  the  students  and 
point  out  that  wild  populations,  not  just  deer 
but  all  animals,  experience  changes  in  their 
numbers  as  a result  of  changes  in  their 
habitat.  Ask  students  what  could  cause 
such  habitat  changes.  Floods,  droughts, 
forest  fires  and  similar  catastrophes  are 
good  answers,  but  so  are  more  subtle  fac- 
tors such  as  a forest  growing  to  maturity 
or  a pond  slowly  filling  with  sediment. 

Source— Project  WILD: 

This  activity  is  described  in  more  detail 
in  Project  WILD— a collection  of  supple- 
mentary environmental  education  activities 
for  teachers  sponsored  in  Pennsylvania  by 
the  Game  Commission.  The  materials  are 
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available  at  no  charge  to  commonwealth 
teachers  who  attend  a six-hour  workshop. 
Local  workshops  are  being  offered  through- 
out the  state.  Watch  for  announcements  of 
one  near  you,  or  contact  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Bureau  of  Information  and 
Education  in  Harrisburg  for  the  names  of 
Project  WILD  workshops  facilitators  in  your 
area. 

PAEE  Conference  Set 

The  Pennsylvania  Alliance  for  Environ- 
mental Education  has  scheduled  its  annual 
conference  for  November  9, 10,  and  11,  at 
the  Schuylkill  Valley  Nature  Center, 
Philadelphia.  This  will  be  the  seventh  year 
PAEE  has  organized  a conference  specif- 
ically for  EE  teachers,  naturalists  and  inter- 
preters. 

This  year’s  keynote  speaker  will  be  the 
dynamic  Steve  vanMatre,  author  of  the  well 
known  books.  Acclimatizing  and  Acclima- 
tization. In  addition,  the  conference  will 
offer  practical  workshops  and  informative 
field  trips  to  places  of  interest  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area. 

Contact  Trudy  Phillips,  Schuylkill  Valley 
Nature  Center,  8480  Hagy’s  Mill  Road, 
Philadelphia,  19128  for  more  detailed  infor- 
mation and  registration  procedures. 
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By  Dave  Overcash 

District  Game  Protector 
Monroe  County 


As  SUMMER  BEGINS  to  wind  down, 
# \ game  protectors  begin  to  receive  the 
first  hints  of  the  hectic  months  ahead.  Calls 
relative  to  hunter  education  classes,  hunt- 
ing seasons  and  hunting  license  informa- 
tion begin  to  trickle  in.  August  always  brings 
involvement  for  myself  and  other  Game 
Commission  personnel  such  as  Wildlife 
Biologist  Gary  Alt  and  Land  Manager  Jake 
Serfass  in  programs  at  the  week-long  con- 
servation camp  for  youngsters  sponsored 
by  the  Monroe  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs.  And  the  last  week  of  the 
month  always  brings  the  largest  local  ex- 
hibit of  the  year  at  the  West  End  Fair  in 
Gilbert. 


bushels  of  corn  last  year.  He  anticipated 
similar  losses  again  this  year.  After  inspect- 
ing the  locations  and  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  live  trapping  the  bears,  I headed 
to  the  site  of  the  Youth  Conservation  Camp 
at  Marshall’s  Creek.  WNEP-TV  from  Wilkes- 
Barre  wanted  to  tape  some  of  the  camp’s 
activities  during  the  week  for  inclusion  on 
their  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Show,  and  I’m 
the  go-between  to  set  things  up. 

August  70— Met  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tant Ted  Vesloski  from  our  office  in  Dallas. 
We  drove  to  Henryville  to  administer  an 
exam  to  an  applicant  for  a falconry  permit. 
All  applicants  for  the  permit  to  possess  and 
hunt  with  a falcon  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion relative  to  basic  biology,  care  and 
handling  of  raptors,  and  regulations.  While 
there  we  also  inspected  his  facilities  and 
equipment.  After  finishing  there  I took  an 
injured  hawk  which  Ted  had  brought  from 
our  office  to  the  Rehab  Center  in  Mt. 
Bethel.  Hope  Carpenter,  who  runs  the 
center,  gave  the  bird  a good  chance  of 
recovery. 

August  72— After  completing  Deputy 
Monthly  Time  Reports  in  the  office,  I 
headed  to  the  Conservation  Camp  again, 
this  time  to  present  a program  on  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  role  of  the  conserva- 
tion officer  in  present  day  conservation  in 
Pennsylvania.  My  program  is  only  a small 
segment  in  the  week-long  learning  process 
for  the  students.  Later  I met  with  Deputy 
Bob  Heil  and  discussed  a deer  spotlighting 
incident  he  had  investigated  earlier  in  the 
week. 


August  8— After  returning  from  a week  of 
annual  leave,  I spent  the  entire  day  in  the 
office  working  on  administrative  duties  and 
phone  calls,  trying  to  get  back  on  track 
somewhat  after  nine  days  out  of  my  district. 
I contacted  neighboring  Game  Protector 
Dean  Beach  and  several  of  my  deputies  to 
find  out  if  anything  unusual  or  of  a serious 
nature  had  occurred  while  I was  away. 
Everything  went  smoothly  with  no  serious 
problems. 

August  9— Supervisor  Dick  Fagan,  Game 
Protector  Beach  and  I traveled  to  the  Long 
Pond  area  where  we  met  a farmer  who  was 
having  serious  damage  to  his  corn  from 
bears.  There  had  been  little  damage  so  far 
this  year,  but  he  showed  us  four  different 
fields  where  he  lost  several  thousand 


August  74  — After  receiving  a report  from 
Deputy  Dilvan  Bush  that  a bear  was  chas- 
ing three  pigs  around  a pig  pen  a couple 
of  miles  away  from  my  residence,  I went 
to  investigate.  Arriving  at  the  complainant’s 
residence  in  a wooded  housing  develop- 
ment, I was  surprised  to  find  a small  farm 
in  operation.  In  the  time  it  took  me  to  re- 
spond to  the  call,  the  bear  had  managed 
to  catch  and  kill  one  of  the  pigs.  The  bear 
lay  next  to  the  pig,  also  dead,  having  been 
shot  by  the  landowner.  With  help  from  the 
landowner  and  his  son  we  managed  to  slip 
and  slide  the  200-pound  bruin  through  the 
“sweetest  smelling”  mud  in  Monroe  County 
and  load  it  on  my  Jeep’s  deer  rack. 

As  I headed  home  I pondered  how  many 
other  ways  I could  have  spent  a beautiful 
Sunday  afternoon  in  August.  The  bear  had 
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ear  tags,  which  indicated  he  had  been  in 
trouble  before  somewhere.  Later,  Biologist 
Gary  Alt  told  me  about  the  bear’s  esca- 
pades. In  October  1982  he  had  been 
trapped  in  Roaring  Brook  Township,  Lack- 
awanna County,  for  damage  to  cornfields, 
and  was  released  on  SGL  127  in  Monroe 
County.  He  was  again  trapped  back  in 
Lackawanna  County  in  April  1983.  After  be- 
ing released  on  SGL  127  the  second  time, 
he  headed  south  and  finally  met  his  demise 
in  the  pig  pen.  The  bear  had  traveled  40-50 
air  miles  from  his  original  haunt  in  Lacka- 
wanna County. 

August  75— Most  of  the  day  was  spent 
on  raccoon  complaints.  I picked  up  a rac- 
coon that  had  been  killed  after  staggering 
into  a yard  near  Neola  the  day  before. 
Later,  Deputy  Bill  Heil  and  I checked  on 
raccoon  damage  to  sweet  corn  near  Gil- 
bert, and  set  a live  trap.  That  evening  I in- 
spected the  pens  and  met  with  a game 
propagator  permit  applicant  in  Cherry  Val- 
ley. On  the  way  home  I picked  up  and  dis- 
posed of  the  first  roadkilled  deer  reported 
to  me  this  month,  and  the  month  is  half 
gone. 

August  76— After  a couple  of  hours  in  the 
office  returning  and  taking  phone  calls,  I 
met  Deputy  Dilvan  Bush  to  get  information 
on  a roadkilled  bear  he  had  picked  up  on 
Route  402  the  day  before.  The  bear  was 
a young  male  of  approximately  120  pounds. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  I patrolled  FGP 
179  in  the  west  end  of  the  county.  While 
checking  and  rebaiting  the  raccoon  trap  on 
the  corn  damage  complaint,  I disposed  of 
a roadkilled  deer  on  Route  715. 

August  77— After  working  on  permit 
renewals  and  code-a-phone  duties,  I 
checked  the  coon  trap  before  heading  to 
SGL  91  for  a regional  revolver  shoot  and 
training  session.  We  have  at  least  two 
shooting  sessions  each  year.  For  some  of 
us  this  is  the  only  practice  before  our  an- 
nual shoot  at  the  statewide  training  confer- 
ence in  September.  Over  the  years  the 
course  of  fire  has  changed  from  bullseye 
shooting  to  a more  realistic  combat  police 
course.  Another  aspect  of  our  firearms 
training,  long  overdue,  will  be  the  inclusion 
of  night  shooting  for  both  salaried  officers 
and  deputies. 

August  79  — 1 headed  to  the  YMCA  in 
Stroudsburg  to  make  arrangements  for  a 


Eagle  Shootings  . . . 

(From  page  43) 

In  Pittsburgh  in  mid-June,  U.S. 
Magistrate  Ila  Jeanne  Sensenich  sen- 
tenced Hughes  to  a year  of  federal  pro- 
bation and  ordered  him  to  perform 
416  hours  of  community  service  under 
supervision  of  a federal  probation  offi- 
cer. Foust  and  Straffon  were  also  placed 
in  probation,  with  Foust  to  serve  208 
hours  of  community  service  and  Straf- 
fon 128  hours.  Magistrate  Sensenich 
also  stipulated  that  none  of  the  defen- 
dents  may  hunt  or  carry  a firearm  for 
one  year.  State  game  protectors  have 
delayed  filing  commonwealth  charges 
pending  completion  on  an  ongoing  in- 
vestigation. 

In  addition  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, other  organizations  contributing 
to  the  fund  include:  The  Pennsylvania 
and  National  Wildlife  Federations, 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  National  Audubon  Society, 
Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 

The  fund  provides  up  to  $1500  to  any 
individual  who  offers  substantive  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  persons  harassing,  injuring  or 
killing  an  eagle  in  Pennsylvania. 


hunter  education  class  to  be  held  there  in 
early  September.  Later,  I went  to  our  re- 
gional office  to  pick  up  hunter  ed  supplies 
for  our  scheduled  classes  this  fall.  While 
there  I met  with  Supervisor  Fagan  to  dis- 
cuss law  enforcement  activities  in  general. 

August  22— After  sorting  through  the 
mail  and  correspondence  that  just  keeps 
piling  up,  I returned  several  phone  calls 
relative  to  another  sick  raccoon  that  was 
staggering  around  on  Courtland  Street  in 
East  Stroudsburg  the  day  before.  The  local 
SPCA  agent  had  disposed  of  the  animal. 
The  late  afternoon-early  evening  period 
was  spent  patrolling  the  Farm  Game  Proj- 
ect for  woodchuck  hunters  and  reported 
excessive  deer  spotlighting  for  this  time  of 
year.  Activity  on  both  accounts  is  light  on 
this  particular  evening. 
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August  23  — After  patrolling  the  National 
Recreation  area  near  Bushkill,  I headed  to 
the  Farm  Game  Project  again.  In  the  early 
1970s,  chuck  hunting  pressure  in  this  farm 
area  was  pretty  steady,  but  due  to  many 
changes  and  housing  developments,  very 
little  hunting  activity  takes  place  this  time 
of  year.  I stopped  by  magistrate  Earl  Am- 
merman’s  office  to  straighten  out  a check 
I had  received  from  him  for  time  payments 
on  Game  Law  fines.  Earl’s  regular  office 
hours  are  from  10  p.m.  to  4 a.m.,  and  prior 
to  the  change  in  legal  procedure  and  the 
use  of  non-traffic  citations  for  Game  Law 
violations,  he  handled  almost  all  of  our  late 
night  jacklighting  cases.  It  is  still  convenient 
to  have  a magistrate  in  his  office  at  those 
hours,  particularly  for  nonresident  cases. 

August  24  — After  several  hours  prepar- 
ing an  agenda  and  materials  for  a sched- 
uled deputy  training  meeting,  I met  with 
Game  Protectors  Rob  Buss  and  Larry  Kuz- 
nar  from  Pike  County  at  my  residence. 
They  were  in  the  Stroudsburg  area  inves- 
tigating illegal  deer  poaching  and  wanted 
to  discuss  the  individuals  involved  and 
get  my  knowledge  of  their  whereabouts, 
friends,  etc.  Having  been  in  this  district  for 
thirteen  years,  I have  come  to  know  an 
awful  lot  about  some  locals.  I gave  them 
as  much  help  as  I could  on  this  investiga- 
tion, then  headed  to  the  deputy  meeting. 
With  hunting  seasons  fast  approaching, 
hunter  ed  classes  scheduled  and  the  ex- 
hibit at  the  West  End  Fair  coming  up,  there 
is  a lot  to  cover. 


August  25  — 1 checked  on  some  of  the 
unknowns  relative  to  the  deer  investigation 
from  Pike  County,  then  picked  up  and 
disposed  of  two  roadkilled  deer.  I then  met 
Deputy  Bill  Heil  about  a nuisance  duck 
complaint  at  Saylors  Lake  in  Saylorsburg. 
As  many  game  protectors  well  know,  prob- 
lems on  this  job  seem  to  come  in  bunches. 
Upon  returning  home  I received  a call  from 
Deputy  Clarence  Kuhenbeaker.  He  had 
received  a nuisance  goose  complaint  from 
Brookdale  on  the  lake  resort.  Both  prob- 
lems could  have  been  avoided  if  we  had 
been  able  to  convince  the  owners  and 
guests  not  to  artificially  feed  the  waterfowl 
and  not  to  allow  the  numbers  to  build  up 
to  a problem  level. 

August  26  — After  a few  hours  in  the 
office  with  calls  and  paperwork,  I investi- 
gated a report  of  bear  damage  to  garbage 
cans  in  a development  near  Woodale.  I 
then  took  a live  coon  trap  to  a Kunkletown 
farmer  whose  sweet  corn  was  being  raided 
by  those  masked  bandits  of  the  night. 

August  28  — Drove  to  Gilbert  and  met 
ASIE  Ed  Sherlinski,  who  brought  our 
region’s  wildlife  exhibit  trailer  to  the  fair 
grounds  for  the  week.  Under  the  watchful 
and  helpful  eye  of  Ed’s  wife  Linda,  we  get 
the  trailer  set  up  and  things  checked  out 
in  short  order.  Ed  and  Linda  headed  back 
to  Columbia  County  in  the  afternoon  and 
I returned  home  as  the  fair  doesn’t  open 
until  Monday. 

August  29  — Neighboring  DGP  Dean 
Beach  and  I worked  out  a schedule  as  to 
when  Dean  and  his  deputies  will  man  the 
exhibit  during  the  next  six  days.  Afterwards 
I went  to  Dallas  and  picked  up  the  awards 
and  certificates  the  Game  Commission  is 
presenting  to  the  students  who  attended 
the  Youth  Conservation  Camp  at  the  fed- 
eration meeting  on  Thursday. 

August  30  — After  checking  on  the  on- 
going damage  complaints  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  I headed  to  our  exhibit  at  the  West 
End  Fair.  Deputy  Mike  Patney  helps  with 
the  public  relations  assignment  and  does 
an  excellent  job.  Working  an  exhibit  is  not 
all  bad,  even  though  we  answer  the  same 
questions  over  and  over  each  year.  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  the  farmers  and 
landowners  in  the  county,  and  to  kind  of  get 
a handle  on  what  is  happening  relative  to 
wildlife  and  conservation  in  their  areas. 
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I HAVE  A decision  to  make,  one  that 
will  affect  my  life  and  my  lifestyle 
greatly  and  for  years  to  come:  Should 
I bring  electric  power  to  my  house? 

Two  years  ago,  when  we  built  the 
house  and  moved  in,  it  would  have 
been  very  expensive  — in  the  thousands 
of  dollars  — to  extend  the  powerline 
along  the  township  road  out  to  our 
place.  For  this  reason,  and  for  others 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  money,  we 
decided  to  do  without.  It  was  a deci- 
sion we  have  not  regretted. 

For  somewhat  less  than  the  price  of 
bringing  in  electricity,  we  bought  a 
generator,  an  internal  combustion, 
generating  motor  that  runs  on  propane 
gas.  “Jenny,”as  we  call  her,  has  worked 
flawlessly.  We  turn  her  on  for  perhaps 
half  an  hour  a day,  to  run  tools,  pump 
water  from  our  well  into  a pressurized 
holding  tank,  and  take  showers.  We 
turn  her  off,  and  quiet  descends  once 
more  upon  the  woods.  (Although 
equipped  with  a muffler,  Jenny  is  loud; 
about  like  a dump  truck  idling.) 

We  skirted  the  issue  of  electric  power 
in  quirky  ways.  We  bought  a gas  range 
and  a gas  refrigerator.  They  are  at  least 
secondhand;  for  years  they  occupied  a 
hunting  cabin  in  Mifflin  County,  and 
were  sold,  with  some  reluctance,  I 
think,  when  power  extended  its  thin 
fingers  into  that  part  of  the  woods. 

The  range  is  a Glen  wood.  It  has  four 
burners  and  a good-size  oven.  It  is 
white  enamel-coated  steel  with  a black 
top.  To  light  the  oven,  you  stick  a 
match  in  a little  black  hole  that  says 
“Light  Here.”  There  is  a loud  whootnp 
(at  least  it  seems  loud;  even  a cough 
sounds  loud  in  a small  house  in  the 
woods),  and  then  the  burner  glows 
blue.  Only  sometimes  do  you  singe  the 
hair  off  your  knuckles. 

The  refrigerator  is  a Servel.  So  far  as 
I can  tell,  it  (and  the  range)  is  a good 
half-century  old.  It’s  white,  with  a little 
badge  on  the  front  depicting  an  aqua- 
blue  flame.  I’m  sure  a book  could  be 
written  about  Servel  refrigerators;  I’ve 
picked  up  the  story  in  bits  and  pieces. 

The  Servel  followed  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  icebox,  and  for  many  years 


it  was  the  zenith  of  refrigerating  tech- 
nology’. Whole  blocks  of  houses  in  the 
cities  had  their  architecture  revamped 
by  the  Servel:  Safety  codes  required 
that  a homeowner  build  a separate 
room  on  an  outside  wall  to  house  the 
refrigerator.  Blocks  and  blocks  of  iden- 
tical rowhouses  have  this  little  closet- 
size  room  jutting  into  their  postage- 
stamp  backyards. 

Rural  Electrification 

Gas  in  the  city  was,  of  course,  piped; 
gas  in  the  country  came  — still  comes  — 
in  bottles  and  tanks.  For  decades, 
Servels  served  the  farmers  of  America. 
Then  in  the  1930s,  along  came  the  rural 
electrification  program.  Powerlines 
marched  across  fields  and  through  for- 
ests, climbing  hills  and  snaking  into 
hollows,  delivering  electricity  to  all  but 
the  most  remote  families.  People  put 
away  their  lanterns  and  lamps,  got  rid 
of  their  battery-powered  radios.  As 
their  Servels  wore  out  (or  even  if  they 
didn’t;  they  have  essentially  no  moving 
parts  and  last  almost  indefinitely), 
people  replaced  them  with  electric 
refrigerators.  Old  Servels  probably  sit 
by  the  thousands,  covered  with  dust 
and  pigeon  dung,  in  barns  throughout 
the  land. 

Around  here,  the  market  for  Servels 
is  a seller’s  market  — the  Amish  snap 
them  up.  The  company  that  made  the 
Servel,  I’m  told,  has  been  out  of  busi- 
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ness  for  years.  To  be  honest,  electric 
refrigerators  have  advantages.  They 
probably  use  less  power.  They  tend  to 
have  larger  capacities.  They  have  gew- 
gaws that  the  Servel  never  had,  like 
automatic  ice-makers  and  lights,  and 
they  offer  freezer  compartm.ents,  which 
some  Servels,  the  smaller  ones  and  the 
less  expensive  models,  do  not  have.  You 
can  still  buy  a new  gas  refrigerator, 
designed  for  use  in  a motor  home,  but 
it  will  be  expensive. 

Propane  lamps  have  proven  a fair 
substitute  for  electric.  When  we  have 
Jenny  on  at  night,  we  turn  on  our  few 
electric  bulbs,  and  they  fill  the  house 
with  a harsh  glare.  With  Jenny  silent, 
we  light  the  propane  lamps.  Their  light 
is  softer,  casting  a pale  yellow  glow 
against  the  white  plaster  walls.  Their 
mantles  are  a little  too  bright  to  look  at 
directly;  their  indirect  light  is  excellent 
for  reading.  Propane  lamps  hiss  and  put 
out  heat.  They  must  be  lit  with  a 
match,  and  the  mantles  periodically 
replaced. 

We  also  light  with  kerosene.  We  have 
four  Aladdin  lamps,  two  of  which  are 
working  at  present.  It  takes  a lot  more 
effort  and  attention  to  light  with  kero- 
sene than  it  does  to  flick  a switch.  We 


can’t  leave  the  lamps  alone,  or  fall 
asleep  with  them  lit:  Should  the  flame 
leap  too  energetically  from  the  wick,  as 
it  is  prone  to  do  at  full  throttle,  it  will 
begin  to  scorch  the  mantle;  the  mantle 
will  grow  ever  darker,  and  soon  the 
chimney  (the  tapering  glass  portion  of 
the  lamp)  will  gout  black  smoke  and 
crimson  flame.  I have  no  idea  what  the 
ultimate  result  of  this  inferno  would  be, 
because  as  soon  as  it  starts  we  rush  to 
turn  the  wick  down  low.  Then,  as  we 
sit  with  books  or  magazines  turned  over 
on  our  laps,  the  wick  sputters  softly,  the 
gentle  flame  burning  away  the  black 
deposits.  After  some  minutes  the  man- 
tle will  be  clear,  and  the  flame  can  be 
turned  high  once  again.  Mantles  are 
made  in  Brazil,  of  bauxite,  their  grid- 
work  so  fragile  they  fall  apart  at  the 
slightest  touch;  they  give  off  a lovely 
golden  light  that,  at  the  maximum, 
chancy  setting,  is  adequate  to  read  by. 
Kerosene  lamps  stink  of  exhaust  while 
burning  normally  (often  we  crack  a 
window),  and  of  raw  kerosene  just  after 
we  blow  them  out.  If  I had  lamps  that 
gave  me  light  in  an  instant.  I’d  prob- 
ably relegate  the  kerosene  burners  to 
ceremonial  and  emergency  use. 

Water  heater:  also  propane.  It  occu- 
pies an  unadvantageous  site,  the  crawl 
space  beneath  our  house.  We  put  it 
there  because  we  didn’t  have  room  any- 
where else;  and  because  its  pilot  light 
and  burner  warm  the  small  room  that 
it  shares  with  the  water  pressure  tank, 
guarding  against  freeze-up.  The  big 
problem  is  that  heavy  rains  sometimes 
fill  the  room  like  a bathtub;  the  foun- 
dation has  a French  drain,  so  it’s  likely 
the  water  comes  welling  up  through  the 
gravel  floor.  In  any  case,  the  burner 
must  be  removed  from  the  water  heater 
and  sometimes  kept  out  for  days  on 
end,  until  the  water  seeps  away.  No  hot 
showers.  (I  think  I’ve  finally  figured  out 
how  to  solve  the  problem:  Set  the 
heater  in  a metal  stock- watering  trough 
from  Agway.  The  water  won’t  rise  over 
that.) 

While  on  the  subject  of  propane.  I’ll 
mention  one  other  machine  that  runs 
on  the  gas.  Our  furnace.  We  heat  with 
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a woodstove  when  we’re  home,  but  we 
installed  a small  floor  furnaee  (its  work- 
ing innards  hang  down  in  a pod  into  the 
crawl  space)  to  hold  the  house  above 
freezing  when  we’re  away  overnight 
during  winter.  Its  thermostat  runs  off 
a tiny  amount  of  electricity  generated 
by  the  furnace’s  own  pilot  light. 

We  have  music  in  our  house.  We 
bought  a portable  component  system, 
one  of  those  high-powered  silvery  boxes 
one  hears  adolescents  carrying  around 
in  the  city.  It  runs  off  a deep-cycle  boat 
battery  that  can  be  drained  and  re- 
charged repeatedly  without  damage. 
The  box  has  a radio,  and  it  plays  cas- 
sette tapes.  I do  not  mind  breaking  the 
stillness  with  Beethoven’s  Third  Piano 
Concerto  or  Barber’s  Adagio  for 
Strings.  The  radio  has  two  shortwave 
bands,  and  I’m  dying  to  set  up  a good 
antenna  so  I can  tune  in  London  or 
Buenos  Aires  or  Johannesburg  of  a win- 
try Pennsylvania  night. 

This,  then,  is  how  we  live  without 
power  — with  schemes,  compromises, 
techniques,  and  devices,  antique  and 
modern,  freeing  us  of  the  need  for  store- 
bought  electricity.  There  are  other  ways 
we  could  have  done  it.  People  run 
appliances  off  their  car  batteries,  others 
have  windmills,  a lucky  few  use  the 
sun.  (You’d  be  hard-pressed  to  gather 
enough  solar  electricity  here  in  cloudy 
central  Pennsylvania.)  And,  of  course, 
in  many  places  people  don’t  have  any 
of  the  options. 

Buzzers  and  Bells 

My  wife  grew  up  in  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia,  and  I’m  a little  surprised 
at  this,  but  she  actually  likes  living 
without  power  more  than  with  it.  She 
works  in  an  office  in  town,  and  during 
the  day  she  is  besieged  by  buzzers  and 
bells,  the  roaring  of  copy  machines, 
the  clacking  of  electric  staplers,  the 
squealing  of  electric  pencil  sharpeners, 
the  jangling  of  phones.  What  we  hear 
around  our  house  are  birds  singing, 
katydids  calling,  spring  peepers  peep- 
ing, deer  snorting,  wind  murmuring  or 
roaring  in  the  branches.  From  inside 
there  is  the  ticking  of  the  woodstove. 


the  muted  gurgling  of  the  Servel,  and 
the  sounds  of  our  own  movements  and 
voices.  There  is  never  the  whine  of  an 
electric  motor  starting  up  unbidden  in 
the  bowels  of  the  house. 

All  of  this  could  change. 

A family  has  bought  land  along  the 
township  road.  They  plan  to  build  a 
house  this  summer,  between  us  and  the 
last  pole  on  the  line.  They  intend  to 
bring  in  power.  From  the  looks  of 
things,  it  wouldn’t  be  that  expensive  to 
extend  it  a little  farther. 

So  far,  it  may  not  be  apparent  why 
I should  even  consider  hooking  in  to 
electricity.  We  live  comfortably  with- 
out it.  The  new  line  would  invite  others 
to  build  close  by.  Our  solitude  would 
erode.  In  addition  to  paying  for  bring- 
ing the  power  in,  we  would  be  tempted 
to  buy  things  for  it  to  run:  lamps,  a 
sump  pump  for  that  bothersome  base- 
ment, an  electric  typewriter  or  a word 
processor,  maybe  a refrigerator  with  a 
freezer. 

The  main  reason  I’m  thinking  about 
power,  though,  is  a phone.  The  tele- 
phone company,  battered  and  divided 
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though  it  appears  to  be  these  days,  is 
still  capable  of  hanging  wires  on  the 
utility  poles  set  up  by  the  electric  com- 
pany. 

For  the  past  several  months.  I’ve 
been  working  as  a freelance  writer. 
That  will  probably  be  the  case  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  If  I want  to  write  books 
and  articles,  I need  to  talk  to  people  — 
editors,  sources,  librarians,  publishers. 
Right  now,  I have  to  go  to  town  to  do 
my  phoning.  It’s  frustrating.  I’ll  be  sail- 
ing along  on  an  article,  finally  writing 
well  after  days  of  reading  and  thinking, 
and  suddenly  be  brought  up  short  be- 
cause I lack  some  piece  of  information. 
I have  to  wait  and  go  into  town  the  next 
day.  How  much  simpler  to  reach  across 
the  desk,  punch  a few  buttons,  and  get 
on  with  it. 

With  a phone  we  could  talk  to  our 
friends.  They  could  ring  up  and  tell  us 
they  were  coming  for  a visit,  and  we 
could  wait  at  the  house  instead  of  go- 
ing shopping  or  wandering  off  into  the 
woods.  If  my  wife  was  going  to  be  late, 
she  could  call  and  let  me  know,  and  I 
wouldn’t  worry. 

Intrusive 

On  the  other  hand,  a phone  would 
be  intrusive.  Without  one,  there’s  no 
danger  of  being  interrupted  while 
working  or  dining,  or  being  snatched, 
heart  pounding,  out  of  sleep.  We  are 
never  bothered  by  wrong  numbers, 
talkative  friends,  or  salespeople  who 
think  nothing  of  barging  into  a home, 
electronically,  at  any  hour.  (It  is  satis- 
fying to  hang  up  on  this  third  group, 
but  not  nearly  as  satisfying  as  never 
having  to  confront  them.) 

We’d  be  giving  up  good  things  if  we 
got  power.  For  instance,  watching  the 
expression  on  a person’s  face  when  he 
learns  the  Grim  Truth.  It  usually  goes 
like  this:  “Say,”  the  person  says,  “did 
you  see  such-and-so  on  TV  last  night?” 
“No,”  we  answer.  “We  don’t  have  a 
TV.”  “No  TV?”  If  the  person  looks  like 
he’s  thinking,  “Oh,  a couple  of  moral 


creeps  who  are  going  to  tell  me  how  to 
live  my  life,”  we  drop  the  bomb.  “We 
don’t  have  electricity.”  Usually  the  per- 
son’s jaw  drops,  and  his  eyes  squint. 
“No  power?  My  God.  This  is  the  twen- 
tieth century.”  Or,  he  is  fascinated  and 
wants  to  know  more.  “What  do  you  do 
for  lights?  Do  you  have  a refrigerator?” 

Not  long  ago,  I was  riding  the  Metro 
into  Washington.  It  was  a cold,  gray 
morning,  and  the  commuters  sat  star- 
ing into  space  or  reading  newspapers. 
The  train  passed  a factory  with  a long 
brick  wall.  On  the  wall,  someone  had 
painted  in  large  black  letters,  “The 
American  dream  is  the  rest  of  the 
world’s  nightmare.” 

Sometimes  I wonder  if  our  household 
is  part  of  a ripple.  A house  without 
power  helps  curb  a material  appetite. 
We’re  not  about  to  buy  an  electric  pen- 
cil sharpener  if  we  have  to  run  a gen- 
erator to  operate  it.  We’re  not  going 
to  leave  the  lights  on  all  night,  either. 
On  the  whole,  we  don’t  use  much  en- 
erg)u  enforced  conservation,  pure  and 
simple. 

It  seems  possible  that  a house  without 
power,  times  who-knows-how-many 
similar  houses  across  the  country,  may 
mean  one  less  seam  of  coal  opened  on 
the  Montana  prairie,  one  less  power 
plant  sending  sulfur  into  the  air;  one 
less  nuclear  power  plant,  one  less  Nav- 
ajo uranium  miner  dying  of  cancer; 
rain  that  isn’t  quite  so  acidic,  the  tini- 
est amount  less  of  carbon  dioxide 
floating  up  to  the  bubble  around  the 
earth,  slowly  baking  it. 

I don’t  have  a hard  and  clear  philos- 
ophy that  has  led  me  to  renounce  elec- 
tric power.  I do  know  that  I will  both 
lose  and  gain  if  I bring  the  lines  out.  I 
find  myself  in  a quandary  in  this  small, 
quiet  house,  where  the  loudest  thing  I 
hear  is  rain  on  the  roof,  where  lights  are 
dim  and  the  dark  unsullied,  and  where 
two  people  sit  and  talk  to  each  other  in 
the  slow,  glimmering  time  when  it  is 
too  dark  to  read  by  the  sun,  too  bright 
to  light  a lamp. 
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Tournament  Times 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 

Interestingly  and  importantly,  some 
of  the  ehanges  in  organized  archery 
have  been  contributed  by  those  who 
one  time  went  it  alone  as  a hunter  or 
with  groups  of  hunters.  This  meeting  of 
the  minds  has  refined  the  sport  to  its 
present  status,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
archer  in  the  field  as  well  as  on  the  tar- 
get line. 

Better  Success  Ratio 

Without  statistics  to  back  up  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  I’ll  still  bet  the  farm 
on  its  truth.  “The  success  ratio  in  hunt- 
ing is  far  better  among  those  who 
belong  to  organized  archery  than 
among  those  w'ho  go  it  alone.”  If  you 
doubt  it,  take  a census  of  your  local 
archery  club  and  compare  the  number 
who  score  in  the  deer  season  to  a like 
number  who  have  never  supported  or- 
ganized archery  in  any  form. 

This  is  not  to  discount  the  ability  of 
those  who  have  learned  the  hard  way 
on  their  own.  But  even  they  would 
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AUGUST  pretty  well  winds  up  tour- 
Ix.  naments  for  archers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, except  for  a scattering  of  local 
contests  on  a more  or  less  informal 
basis.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  wedded  to  big-game  hunting 
with  the  bow  might  ask,  “So  what?” 

Over  the  years,  a few  gentle  darts 
have  been  directed  to  this  column  by 
those  more  interested  in  hunting  than 
in  what  might  seem  lopsided  attention 
to  the  competitive  side  of  the  sport  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  participants. 
For  them,  and  for  any  others  who 
might  have  the  same  observation,  there 
is  an  answer,  and  answers. 

It  boils  down  to  this.  So  long  as  this 
writer  is  permitted  to  challenge  the 
attention  of  archers  who  read  this 
magazine,  organized  archery  will  con- 
tinue to  get  strong  recognition.  This 
will  be  so,  not  because  of  the  numbers 
involved,  but  because  of  the  importance 
of  and  the  contribution  to  the  total 
sport  that  structured  archery  provides. 
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probably  have  done  much  better  had 
they  rubbed  elbows  with  others  who 
have  learned  by  comparing  abilities  and 
methods  with  other  archers  in  friendly 
competition.  In  organized  archery,  the 
refinements  filter  down  from  those  who 
have  studied  their  sport  from  literature 
on  the  subject  as  well  as  from  the  best 
on  the  shooting  line. 

Many  associate  themselves  with  top 
bows  through  national  organizations 
such  as  National  Archery  Association, 
National  Field  Archery  Association, 
and  Professional  Archery  Association. 
Federation  International  de  Tir  A L’arc 
is  perhaps  the  ultimate  in  organized  ar- 
chery, as  it  joins  nations  in  a fellowship 
that  tran,scends  national  borders  and 
oceans.  It  promotes  a target  program 
on  a continuing  basis  akin  to  the  sum- 
mer Olympics  at  Los  Angeles.  Interna- 
tional Field  Archery  Association  is  a 
self-explanatory  worldwide  organiza- 
tion. 

On  a state  level,  Pennsylvania  State 


TARGET  TOURNAMENTS  at  State  College 
have  brought  out  the  best  competitive  arch- 
ers in  the  commonwealth  for  fifty  years. 


Archery  Association  carries  the  heavi- 
est shaft  for  competition  in  both  in- 
door and  outdoor  tournaments  among 
eighty-two  clubs  in  the  sixty-seven 
counties.  It  starts  with  local  clubs  affil- 
iated with  the  parent  association.  These 
join  in  conferences  that  hold  area  con- 
tests almost  every  week  of  late  spring 
and  early  summer.  Conferences  join  in 
regional  contests  for  two  big  annual 
shoots,  both  indoors  and  outdoors.  To 
compare  scores  with  others  over  the 
state,  many  participate  in  P.S.A.A. 
team  competition  at  the  Farm  Show 
Buildings  in  Harrisburg  in  April  and  at 
the  outdoor  target  tournament  at  State 
College  in  July. 

Those  most  interested  in  field  shoot- 
ing have  their  big  innings  at  the  state 
shoots  currently  held  at  Bloomsburg  in 
early  August.  A bowhunter  champion- 
ship is  held  for  all  state  shooters  at 
Wampum  in  late  August. 

Traditions  of  archery  are  best  exem- 
plified by  the  still-active  United  Bow- 
men of  Philadelphia.  That  organization 
will  be  156  years  old  next  month,  hav- 
ing been  founded  on  September  3, 
1828.  Indicative  of  the  continuing  in- 
terest in  this  venerable  institution  is  the 
fact  that  in  1985  Proctor  Wetherill  will 
observe  his  fiftieth  year  as  senior 
member. 

Although  most  organizations  serve 
hunters  through  field  tournaments 
which  simulate  hunting  conditions  in 
placement  of  targets  and  the  terrain  on 
which  they  are  located,  Pennsylvania 
Bowhunter  Society  is  entirely  hunting 
oriented.  Two  hunting  tournaments  are 
currently  held  each  year  — the  Ground 
Grizzly  (woodchuck)  hunt  in  Tioga 
County  and  a carp-shooting  contest 
somewhere  in  the  state. 

At  times  it  seems  archery  is  almost 
over  organized.  Just  trying  to  set  up  a 
major  shooting  event  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  year  requires  a close  check  to 
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avoid  overlapping  schedules.  Even 
when  inelement  weather  forces  every- 
one indoors,  there  are  apt  to  be  indoor 
tournaments  already  set  up. 

In  addition  to  all  this  activity  on 
local,  state,  national  and  worldwide 
bases,  the  Bowhunter  Education  Pro- 
gram now  exists  in  almost  every  state, 
including  Pennsylvania,  and  several 
Canadian  provinces.  While  not  a tour- 
nament, this  six-hour  program  covers 
every  aspect  of  the  hunting  sport  and 
is  certain  to  improve  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  participants.  An  empha- 
sis on  ethics  upgrades  attitudes  toward 
fellow  hunters  and  the  game  being 
hunted. 

Despite  all  this,  the  occasional  re- 
quest as  to  how  an  individual  can  be- 
come associated  with  one  of  these  or- 
ganizations or  programs  still  comes  my 
way.  That  raises  the  question  of  how 
many  more  are  interested  but  do  not 
take  the  time  to  inquire. 

Perhaps  the  individual  who  has  not 
affiliated  with  an  organization  simply 
has  not  been  asked  or  is  unaware  of 
how  much  his  or  her  participation 
means  to  organized  archery.  Certainly 
the  benefits  in  fellowship  alone  make  it 
worth  the  effort.  And  what  archery  is 
today,  and  will  be  tomorrow,  is  made 
up  of  individual  contributions.  The  per- 
son who  goes  it  alone  neither  benefits 
from  nor  contributes  to  the  total  sport, 
whether  on  the  target  line  or  hunting 
scene. 

Membership  Percentage  Low 

Although  there  are  sufficient  organ- 
izations to  accomodate  anyone  inter- 
ested in  any  aspect  of  archery,  total 
membership  is  far  fewer  than  might  be 
expected.  With  well  over  one-quarter 
million  licensed  bow  hunters,  those  sup- 
porting organized  archery  are  but  a 
fraction  of  what  could  be  anticipated. 

For  reasons  of  their  own,  some  arch- 
ers refuse  to  join  any  organization. 
Refusal  to  accept  responsibility,  dislike 
of  internal  bickering,  social  pressures, 
and  the  scrutiny  of  other  archers  keep 
some  individuals  away.  Yet,  these  same 
persons  think  nothing  of  sharing  a ride. 


KIDS  GET  OPPORTUNITIES  to  sharpen  their 
skills  with  the  bow  even  before  they  reach 
hunting  age— an  unpublicized  benefit  of  tar- 
get shooting. 

participating  in  a hunt,  or  exchanging 
information  with  another  archer.  By 
such  actions  they  are  doing  basically 
what  any  organization  does  collectively 
as  a matter  of  course  — sharing  the 
sport.  Admittedly,  there  are  costs  in 
time  and  money  to  participate  in  organ- 
ized archery,  but  there  are  substantial 
returns  in  improved  skills,  fellowship, 
and  the  warm  feeling  that  goes  with 
being  a contributing  member  in  any 
activity. 

Outsiders  sometimes  mention  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  way  things  are  go- 
ing as  a reason  not  to  become  personally 
involved.  Yet,  the  only  way  to  effect  a 
correction  is  to  become  a part  of  the 
process  and  work  for  changes  from  the 
inside.  On  the  other  hand,  participation 
sometimes  brings  understanding,  and 
an  individual  may  end  up  strongly  sup- 
porting procedures  that  previously 
seemed  obnoxious. 

Dedication  to  archery  by  indi\  iduals, 
whether  for  individual  glory,  commer- 
cialism or  love  of  the  sport,  has  had  its 
favorable  impact.  Names  such  as  the 
Thompson  brothers.  Hill,  Dr.  Elmer, 
Pope,  Young,  Hickman,  Bear,  Pearson, 
Klopsteg,  Ford  and  many  others  have 
made  their  marks  and  will  be  remem- 
bered—perhaps  as  long  as  there  are 
bows  and  arrows.  Recently,  Myrtle  and 
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Ed  Miller  were  honored  on  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  at  the  47th  school 
of  The  World  Archery  Center  — an  in- 
stitution that  they  founded  and  still 
operate  each  June  at  Marshalls  Creek. 

Aside  from  the  ancients  who  in- 
vented the  bow  and  arrow  as  a tool  of 
livelihood,  protection  and  aggression, 
the  individual  archer  owes  much  to 
these  individuals  of  more  modern  times 
who  have  preserved  and  improved 
archery  as  a sport.  There  is  no  better 
way  the  individual  archer  can  have  a 
part  in  its  future  than  by  affiliating 
with  one  or  more  of  the  organizations 
that  continue  to  preserve  and  foster  its 
tradition. 

Organizations 

The  following  will  bring  you  in  touch 
with  any  of  the  organizations  and  all 
will  welcome  your  participation. 

International:  Federation  Interna- 
tionale de  Tir  A L’arc,  an  association 
of  nations  with  headquarters  at  the  ad- 
dress of  the  general  secretary;  affiliation 
in  the  United  States  is  through  National 
Archery  Association  which  shoots  under 
rules  of  F.I.T.A. 

International  Field  Archery  Associa- 


LIFESIZE  and  lifelike  animal  targets  are  avail- 
able from  National  Bowhunter  Education 
Foundation,  which  also  promotes  safety 
and  hunter  education. 

tion.  Dr.  James  J.  Shubert,  president, 
604  Forest  Avenue,  Park  Rapids,  Min- 
nesota 56470. 

National:  National  Archery  Associa- 
tion, 1750  East  Boulder  Street,  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colorado  80909;  Na- 
tional Field  Archery  Association,  Route 
2,  Box  514,  Redlands,  California  92373; 
Professional  Archers  Association,  P.O. 
Box  24407,  Mayfield  Heights,  Ohio 
44124. 

State:  Pennsylvania  State  Archery 
Association,  William  Johnson,  presi- 
dent, R.D.  2,  Muncy,  PA  17756  (can 
also  direct  you  to  the  nearest  club  in 
your  area);  Pennsylvania  Bowhunters 
Society,  Leigh  Nuneviller,  president. 
Box  1,  R.D.  1,  Knoxville,  PA  16928; 
F.I.T.A.  Archers  of  Pennsylvania,  Dar- 
win L.  Kyle,  Secretary-Treasurer,  1739 
Margaret  Avenue,  Altoona,  PA  16601. 

Of  course,  affiliation  with  national 
and  then  international  organizations 
normally  comes  through  membership 
in  a local  club.  Some  of  the  preceding 
is  merely  to  illustrate  the  scope  of  arch- 
ery as  it  is  today. 

The  ultimate  in  target  archery,  on  an 
amateur  level,  is  participation  in  the 
Olympic  Games  every  four  years.  It 
was  a Pennsylvanian,  John  Williams, 
who  won  the  gold  medal  when  the 
sport  was  reinstituted  as  an  Olympic 
sport  at  Munich,  Germany  in  1972. 

At  the  profes-sional  level,  the  big  one 
is  the  Las  Vegas  tournament  each  win- 
ter. There,  high  cash  awards  attract  the 
top  pros  from  across  the  country. 

For  bow  hunters,  the  premier  ac- 
complishment may  be  downing  an  Afri- 
can elephant  or  stopping  a speeding 
rabbit  on  the  south  forty.  Most  impor- 
tantly, there  is  something  for  everybody 
in  archery.  And  it  assumes  its  highest 
level  of  enjoyment  when  we  do  it  to- 
gether. 
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A SHOTSHELL’S  efficiency  ultimately  is  proven  in  the  field.  Here,  Ray  Bowser  shows  rooster 
he  dropped  with  M51  Ithaca  and  high-velocity  load. 


THE  SHOTGUN  SHELL 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


RABBIT  is  going  to  come 
J.  out  of  the  fencerow  and  straight 
through  the  garden,”  my  brother  Cull 
whispered. 

The  eries  of  our  beagle  were  getting 
closer  by  the  seeond,  and  I gripped  the 
16-gauge  with  sweaty  hands  even 
though  a chilling  wind  swept  over  the 
snow. 

“Don’t  cock  it  until  you  see  the  rab- 
bit,” Cull  warned,  apparently  aware  of 
my  tenseness.  “Make  sure  you  pull  the 
hammer  all  the  way  back.” 

As  if  by  magic,  a rabbit  whipped  out 
from  under  the  cow  gate  and  raced 
along,the  dug  up  potato  patch.  If  it  had 
kept  running,  it’s  unlikely  I would  have 
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even  gotten  a shot,  but  when  it  stopped 
in  a clump  of  grass,  I simply  pointed  the 
single  shot  and  yanked  the  trigger.  The 
cottontail  did  a high  flip  and  landed 
dead;  I had  killed  my  first  rabbit. 

As  I proudly  earried  the  rabbit  to  the 
house,  I was  eonfident  rabbit  hunting 
wasn’t  as  difficult  as  the  adults  claimed, 
and  that  the  16-gauge  shell  was  the  only 
one  for  me. 

The  years  ahead  would  change  my 
philosophy  about  rabbit  hunting,  and 
the  fact  that  a large  catalog  house  had 
a super  special  on  Stevens  20-gauge 
double-barrel  outfits  forced  me  to 
desert  the  powerful  16  for  the  smaller 
20.  (During  that  time  period,  most 
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STEEL  SHOT  is  often  required  for  waterfowl 
hunting.  Federal  now  supplies  No.  6 shot  in 
both  12-  and  20-gauge  steel  shot  loads  to 
meet  such  requirements. 


every  hunter  believed  a large  shell  was 
more  powerful  than  a smaller  one. 
Ballistic  manuals  were  few  and  very  far 
between.) 

Many  dyed-in-the-wool  big  game 
hunters  will  differ  with  my  feelings  that 
the  shotgun  is  more  versatile  than  the 
rifle,  but  facts  are  facts.  In  reality,  more 
types  of  game  can  be  hunted  with  the 
shotgun  than  the  rifle,  and  I’m  refer- 
ring only  to  the  use  of  conventional 
shotgun  shells.  Going  a bit  further, 
many  shotguns  are  offered  with  “slug” 
barrels  w'hich  makes  them  short-range 
big  game  outfits.  With  more  restrictions 
being  put  on  rifle  hunting  in  congested 
areas,  the  shotgun  has  attained  more 
importance  w ith  its  ability  to  use  either 
buckshot  or  slugs. 

I'm  not  sure  history  reveals  when  the 
first  “shotgun-type”  firearms  appeared, 
but  a reasonable  guess  would  be  some- 
where in  the  middle  1700s.  Naturally, 
those  would  be  muzzleloaders.  In  the 
early  1800s,  attempts  were  made  to 
switch  to  breechloading  shotguns.  His- 
tory does  show  that  in  1851  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Charles  Lanca.ster  in- 
vented an  improved  breechloading 
centerfire  outfit  that  sounded  the  death 
knell  for  the  front-end  loaders. 

It’s  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
very  early  muskets  (all  early  guns  were 


smoothbores)  were  just  straight  tubes. 
There  are  claims  that  choke  existed 
years  before  market  hunter  Fred 
Kimble  of  Illinois  introduced  it  in  1870. 
Perhaps  a few  gunsmiths  knew  the  ad- 
vantages of  putting  some  constriction  in 
the  shotgun,  but  in  this  country  Kimble 
seems  to  get  the  credit  for  publicizing  it. 

There  has  always  been  a lot  of  con- 
fusion over  the  method  used  to  deter- 
mine the  gauge  of  a shotgun.  I might 
add  that  it  is  altogether  different  from 
the  method  used  for  a rifle.  In  early 
times,  the  gauge  of  a musket  was  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  lead  balls  of 
a certain  diameter  it  required  to  weigh 
a pound.  Hence,  if  a ball  weighing 
I/16th  of  a pound  fit  a newly  made 
bore,  it  would  take  16  balls  to  weigh  a 
pound  and  the  barrel  would  be 
stamped  as  a 16  gauge. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  crude  equipment 
was  used,  holding  to  precise  tolerances 
was  next  to  impossible.  This  is  probably 
the  reason  that  gauges  ran  from  1 to 
above  30.  I imagine  early  gun  builders 
weren’t  exactly  sure  what  gauge  a given 
barrel  would  be  until  it  was  finished. 
Today,  we  do  have  an  exception  to  this 
method  in  the  .410  bore  which  is  ac- 
tually a .410  caliber. 

When  I was  a youngster  back  in  a lit- 
tle country  village,  I sat  in  pure  awe 


PREMIUM  brand  buckshot  loads  from  Federal 
feature  extra-hard  copper-plated  shot  with 
granulated  buffer  for  improved  performance 
at  long  range. 
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listening  to  veteran  hunters  tell  of  their 
exploits  in  the  field.  There’s  no  getting 
around  it,  these  men  were  fine  hunters 
and  super  shots,  but  their  knowledge  of 
internal  and  external  ballistics  was 
limited.  Again,  I point  out  that  ballis- 
tic information  was  not  available  in 
every  bookstore.  I think  the  most  mis- 
understood aspects  of  shotgunning  were 
in  the  shell  itself.  Many  of  those  veter- 
ans believed  implicitly  that  high  brass 
meant  power,  and  when  one  old-timer 
met  me  in  the  field  and  learned  I had 
a low  brass  shell  in  the  right  barrel,  he 
laughed  at  my  foolishness. 

The  confusion  probably  began  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  black  powder  to 
smokeless.  Shotgun  shells  were  divided 
into  low  base  and  high  base,  which 
referred  only  to  the  inner  base  wad  and 
not  the  outside  brass  height.  The  first 
smokeless  powder  carried  the  term 
“bulk”  (later  smokeless  powders  would 
be  referred  to  as  “dense”),  and  could  be 
loaded  bulk  for  bulk  with  black  pow- 
der, even  though  they  didn’t  weigh  the 
same.  However,  the  ballistics  were 
pretty  much  the  same.  Both  bulk 
smokeless  and  black  powder  required 
far  more  space  than  modern  smokeless 
powders. 

During  this  transition  period,  low 
inner  base  shells  with  low  brass  base 
were  loaded  with  black  or  bulk  smoke- 
less. Since  the  newer  “dense”  smokeless 
powders  required  less  space,  a higher 
inner  base  case  was  used,  which  carried 
a higher  outside  brass  base.  The  differ- 
ence in  brass  height  was  not  meant  to 
be  a means  for  determining  the  power 
of  the  shell,  but  more  for  distinguish- 
ing the  type  of  powder  used.  It’s  even 
more  confusing  in  today’s  shotshell;  the 
inner  base  wad  height  is  not  a deter- 
mining factor  for  low  or  high  power 
and  can  be  nearly  the  same  for  either 
low  or  high  power  loads. 

Much  of  the  confusion  still  centers 
around  the  markings  on  the  shell  box 
which  always  refer  to  “drams  equiva- 
lent.” That  goes  right  back  to  the  days 
of  black  powder.  I just  received  some 
Federal  3-inch  Super  Magnum  20- 
gauge  test  ammo  that  shows  a 3-dram 
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equivalent  for  the  1 * 4 -ounce  load  of 
7V2  shot.  All  this  means  is  that  back  in 
the  gaslight  era,  3 drams  of  black 
powder  would  have  been  u.sed  for  the 
IV4 -ounce  load.  On  Federal’s  12-gauge 
P/s -ounce  load  of  number  6 shot,  it 
would  take  4 drams  of  black  powder  to 
match  what  Federal  has  in  this  power- 
ful 3-inch  Magnum  load. 

I also  recall  vividly  that  the  same 
veteran  who  chuckled  at  my  low  brass 
loads  also  thought  the  28-inch  barrels 
on  my  little  Stevens  wouldn’t  reach  out 
like  his  32-inch  jobs.  A solid  belief  ex- 
isted that  long  barrels  shot  harder 
(which  meant  farther)  than  short  ones. 
Today,  the  home  chronograph  has 
riddled  that  myth.  Some  experts  claim 
that  modern  shotshells  develop  full 
velocity  at  about  22  inches,  and  I’m  not 
disputing  that.  I have  never  done  exten- 
sive tests,  but  I honestly  believe  nothing 
in  velocity  is  gained  beyond  about  the 
25-inch  mark.  Super  long  barrels  can 
actually  slow  down  velocity  due  to  fric- 
tion and  drag.  Long  barrels  may  have 
a psychological  impact  on  the  user,  and 
they  do  swing  smoother,  but  they  don’t 
shoot  harder  or  farther. 

Short-Range  Shooting 

The  shotgun  with  its  expanding  pat- 
tern is  designed  for  short-range  shoot- 
ing. Basically,  that  means  50  yards  or 
less.  In  fact,  I question  the  use  of  the 
conventional  hunting  shotgun  for 
50-yard  shots.  To  have  an  effective  pat- 
tern at  even  40  yards  means  the  shot 
charge  must  be  squeezed  down  as  it 
leaves  the  muzzle.  This  is  done  by  what 
is  known  as  choke,  a reduction  in  bore 
diameter,  and  it  comes  in  a variety  of 
measurements  from  cylinder  bore  to  ex- 
tra full.  The  hunter  of  my  boyhood 
days  was  completely  sold  on  the  full 
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COMPARATIVE  lengths  of  magnum  and  stan- 
dard shell  lengths  in  12-  and  20-gauges.  The 
difference  isn’t  so  much  in  velocity  but  in 
weight  of  shot  charge. 


choke  tube.  In  other  words,  the  more 
choke  the  better.  I thought  that  too, 
and  would  have  immediately  wanted 
full  ehoke  in  both  barrels  if  I could  have 
gotten  it.  Today,  I know  the  folly  of 
that  type  of  thinking.  Going  far  out  on 
the  proverbial  limb,  I have  to  state  that 
for  general  small  game  hunting  (rab- 
bits, woodeoek  and  grouse),  too  much 
choke  is  worse  than  too  little. 

I believe  I’m  on  firm  ground  when 
I say  few  hunters  fire  five  shots  a season 
beyond  the  35-yard  mark,  unless  they 
specialize  in  waterfowl,  pheasants  or 
doves.  The  longest  rabbit  shot  I made 
during  the  last  two  seasons  was  32  steps, 
and  I rolled  that  eottontail  with  a 
% -ounce  load  of  IV2  shot  from  the 
26-inch  Improved  Cylinder  barrel  of  a 
Ruger  Red  Label  20-gauge  test  outfit. 
It  was  a beautiful  snowy  day,  and  I 
spent  several  minutes  evaluating  the 
pellet  furrows  that  reached  the  target. 

A Ls -ounce  load  of  IV2  shot  eontains 
roughly  306  pellets.  I can’t  remember 
how  many  pellets  were  in  the  “vital” 
area  of  this  rabbit,  but  both  my  hunt- 
ing pardner  and  I were  impressed  with 
the  narrowness  of  the  shot  lane  at  that 
distanee.  I’m  not  recommending  the 
Improved  Cylinder  for  40-yard  shoot- 
ing, but  more  hunters  would  be  hap- 


pier with  their  field  shooting  if  they 
would  take  advantage  of  the  IC  bore. 
From  my  own  years  of  using  the  IC 
barrel.  I’d  say  it  is  the  ultimate  for  nor- 
mal small  game  shooting.  It  unfortu- 
nately is  overlooked  by  too  many  rab- 
bit and  grouse  hunters. 

In  every  gun  seminar  I eonduet,  I 
stress  the  importance  of  patterning  the 
shotgun  two  ways.  To  start  with,  the 
shotgun  throws  a charge  of  shot  that  ex- 
pands into  a sort  of  teardrop  of  shot  pel- 
lets. The  farther  it  travels,  the  more  this 
expands  and  the  thinner  it  becomes.  At 
extremely  long  ranges  there  are  many 
gaps  in  it.  Choke  is  used  to  reduee  the 
expansion  and  this  works  very  well  for 
pheasant,  dove  and  waterfowl  hunters. 
The  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  pattern 
is  when  it  reaches  the  target,  the  more 
pellets  will  strike  the  target.  This  is  a 
distinct  benefit  on  tough  game  at  long 
ranges.  The  rabbit,  quail  and  grouse 
hunter  isn’t  faced  with  this  problem. 

It’s  eustomary  to  pattern  the  shotgun 
at  40  yards.  I suppose  there  is  some 
merit  in  knowing  pattern  size  and  den- 
sity at  that  range,  but,  here  again,  the 
small  game  hunter  should  be  more  con- 
eerned  where  his  or  her  gun  patterns  in 
relation  to  where  it  is  being  pointed.  I 
use  a simple  system  that  tells  me  exactly 
what  I can  expect  from  a shotgun. 

First,  I test  the  shotgun  from  a solid 
rest  (a  table  and  several  sacks  of  sand 
or  sawdust)  at  a sheet  of  newspaper  at 
25  yards.  I literally  aim  the  shotgun  like 
a rifle  and  I squeeze  off  the  shot.  A 
quick  spray  of  black  paint  in  the  eenter 
of  the  page  will  suffice  as  an  aiming 
point,  and  after  four  or  five  shots  it  will 
be  obvious  where  the  shotgun  is  impact- 
ing when  aimed  direetly  at  the  target. 
The  important  test  is  next. 

After  loading,  I walk  baek  a few 
yards  and  then  move  toward  the  target. 
Holding  the  gun  in  a normal  earrying 
position,  I fire  quiekly  when  I hit  the 
25-yard  line.  I don’t  aim,  but  literally 
toss  the  gun  to  my  shoulder  and  fire  the 
moment  the  butt  pad  hits  the  shoulder 
pocket.  I try  to  make  this  test  as  elose 
to  field  shooting  situations  as  possible. 

This  test  is  really  a spoiler.  Many 
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shotguns  that  fired  patterns  on  or 
slightly  above  the  aiming  point  from 
the  benchrest  never  got  close  when  I 
fired  quickly  from  the  shoulder.  I w'as 
surprised  at  the  number  of  guns  that 
fired  low.  Thinking  back  over  the  years 
brought  me  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  I had  shot  behind  many  rabbits, 
and  I’m  certain  that  I undershot  a lot 
of  grouse.  If  I had  known  earlier  about 
patterning  a shotgun,  I might  have 
done  much  better  in  the  field. 

A myth  the  patterning  board  will 
make  short  work  of  is  the  belief  that 
larger  gauges  form  larger  patterns  than 
smaller  gauges  at  the  same  range.  Many 
factors  are  involved  here,  but  there  isn’t 
much  difference  in  the  diameter  of  a 
30-yard  pattern  from  all  shotguns  with 
barrels  of  the  same  length  and  same 
choking.  I think  I may  be  pushing  a 
point  if  I include  the  .410  bore  in  that 
statement. 

If  all  pattern  diameters  are  roughly 
the  same  at  all  yardages,  then  nothing 
is  gained  by  using  one  gauge  over 
another.  What  does  count  is  the  density 
of  the  pattern.  I think  it’s  obvious  that 
the  12-gauge  with  its  larger  shot  charge 
will  put  more  pellets  in  a pattern  of 
given  diameter  than  a 28-gauge.  Bring- 
ing it  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  that’s 
about  the  only  difference  worth  con- 
sidering in  selecting  the  gauge.  Since 
the  velocities  of  all  gauges  are  similar, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  a number  6 shot 
pellet  has  the  same  velocity  and  kinetic 
energy  whether  fired  from  a 28-gauge 
or  the  larger  12.  I’m  taking  for  granted 
that  both  shot  charges  have  similar 
muzzle  velocities. 

I have  been  asked  dozens  of  times 
why  I have  spent  over  45  years  hunt- 
ing with  the  20-gauge.  Well,  if  I 
thought  for  one  moment  I was  under- 
gunned, the  20  would  be  quickly 
replaced.  If  I specialized  in  waterfowl 
or  pheasant  hunting,  I would  use  the 


LEWIS  used  No.  1 steel  shot  in  Remington 
loads  to  drop  these  Canada  geese,  with  a 
full  choked  M1100  doing  the  launching. 


larger  shot  charge  the  12-gauge  offers. 
But  as  things  stand,  I just  can’t  see  going 
for  a larger  gauge.  I’m  fond  of  two- 
barrel  smoothbores,  especially  the  sleek 
over/under  outfits.  I stick  with  26-inch 
barrels  bored  Improved  Cylinder  and 
Modified.  Becoil  is  not  a problem  with 
me,  but  the  compactness  and  light 
weight  of  the  over/under  design  appeals 
to  me.  I have  hunted  with  all  types  and 
most  gauges,  but  the  two-barrel  20  has 
always  been  my  favorite  and  I see  no 
reason  to  change. 

The  last  myth  I would  like  to  lay  to 
rest  is  the  firm  belief  that  one  brand  or 
model  of  shotgun  shoots  harder  than  a 
similar  shotgun  of  the  same  gauge.  Two 
12-gauges  with  equal  barrel  lengths  and 
choking  give  the  same  velocity  readings. 
If  their  choke  constriction  is  the  same, 
there  will  be  no  difference  in  killing 
power.  If  one  of  these  shotguns  kicks 
harder  than  the  other,  it’s  due  to  the  fit 
and  not  that  one  has  more  power  than 
the  other.  A shotgun  that  fits  will  be 
more  pleasant  to  shoot  and  the  results 
in  the  field  will  be  substantially  better. 
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The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  has 
given  120,000  acres  of  primarily  forested 
wetlands  in  coastal  North  Carolina  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  area, 
which  will  become  part  of  the  National 
Refuge  system,  provides  habitat  for  many 
species  of  wildlife  including  the  endan- 
gered American  alligator. 

The  Iowa  Conservation  Commission  has 
initiated  a project  — supported  by  funds 
from  their  state  income  tax  checkoff 
program  — to  bolster  the  state’s  barn  owl 
population.  Seventy-one  young  barn  owls 
were  obtained  from  other  states  and  placed 
in  barns  surrounded  by  suitable  habitat  in 
hopes  of  ultimately  establishing  local 
populations. 

The  Western  Regional  Environmental 
Council,  representing  13  western  states, 
received  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion’s 1983  National  Conservation  Award 
in  recognition  of  the  Council’s  develop- 
ment of  Project  WILD,  an  environmen- 
tal education  program  already  being 
used  in  schools  in  24  states,  including 
Pennsylvania. 

An  Idaho  man  has  been  sentenced  to  a 
year  in  federal  penitentiary  and  five  years 
probation  for  violating  the  Lacy  Act  which 
prohibits  interstate  transportation  of  wildlife 
taken  illegally.  The  man  and  his  two 
sons  — who  each  received  five  years  proba- 
tion—were  arrested  following  an  investiga- 
tion by  U.S.  Forest  Service  undercover 
agents  posing  as  hunters.  The  trio  had 
evidently  been  conducting  illegal  guiding 
and  hunting  operations  in  the  Tetons  of 
Wyoming. 


According  to  the  American  Conservation 
Volunteer,  a new  newsletter  published  by 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  volun- 
teer workers  are  responsible  for  a great 
deal  of  work  on  our  federal  lands.  In  1983, 
45,000  volunteers  provided  $21  million 
worth  of  work  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
and  22,000  volunteers  provided  $7  million 
worth  of  labor  to  the  National  Park  Service. 
In  addition,  6500  volunteers  worked  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  3000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  300  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  There  are 
also  1 V2  million  people  who  annually  volun- 
teer their  services  for  Extension  Service 
projects,  many  of  which  are  conservation 
related. 


Largely  due  to  efforts  by  the  Wildlife 
Legislative  Fund  of  America,  10  states - 
including  Pennsylvania  — have  passed 
anti-harassment  legislation,  making  it 
illegal  for  anyone  to  harass  outdoors- 
men  in  pursuit  of  their  sports. 


According  to  two  surveys  conducted  by 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  99.7  percent  of  the 
responding  farmers  indicated  they  were 
forced  to  pick  up  highway  litter,  and  51  per- 
cent reported  litter-caused  losses— equip- 
ment damage,  livestock  injury,  and  feed 
contamination  — from  under  $50  to  over 
$5000;  the  average  reported  loss  was  $938 
per  farm.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the 
respondents  considered  beer  and  soft 
drink  bottles  the  worst  problem,  followed 
by  metal  cans.  Not  surprisingly,  89.4  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  favor  a returnable 
container  law. 


The  New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game 
Department  and  several  timber  companies 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  protect 
the  state’s  osprey  population.  Of  the  18 
known  osprey  nests  there,  16  are  on  com- 
mercial timber  lands.  According  to  the 
agreement.  Department  personnel  will 
annually  provide  company  foresters  with 
information  on  osprey  nest  locations.  The 
forest  companies,  in  turn,  have  agreed  to 
notify  the  state  of  any  plans  to  cut  timber 
near  the  sites;  leave  trees  containing 
osprey  nests  and  up  to  three  nearby  trees 
around  each  nest  tree  to  serve  as  poten- 
tial nest  sites;  and  refrain  from  cutting  in 
the  vicinities  of  active  nests  during  the 
osprey  breeding  season. 
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Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian 
Wakeley,  includes  tbe  most  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  tbe 
kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  the  state, 
arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  AR 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 


Voluntary  Waterfowl  Stamp 

Waterfowl  hunters  and  collectors  have  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  Pennsylvania’s  second  annual  waterfowl 
stamp.  Created  hy  wildlife  artist  James  H.  Killen  and 
featuring  three  Canada  geese,  the  1984  stamp  is 
reproduced  above.  It  is  available  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Harrisburg  office,  field  division  offices,  the 
Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas, 
and  selected  hunting  license  issuing  agents.  Price  is 
$5.50  delivered,  and  purchase  is  strictly  voluntary. 
Income  from  these  sales  will  provide  additional  funding 
to  buy  wetlands,  create  waterfowl  habitat,  and  assist 
in  financing  wildlife  management  programs.  Signed  and 
numbered  fine  art  prints  are  available  from  Sportsmen’s 
Specialties,  P.O.  Box  217,  Youngwood,  Pa.  15697; 
phone  412-838-1595. 
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This  year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  formal  hunter  education 
in  Pennsylvania.  During  this  time  our  hunter  education  program 
has  evolved  into  a highly  successful  and  popular  means  for  getting 
new  enthusiasts  properly  introduced  to  the  sport  of  hunting.  For 
more  on  how  this  program  has  grown,  see  Jim  Filkosky  s Twenty- 
Five  Years  of  Hunter  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  on  page  32. 
Patches  like  the  one  featured  on  this  month’s  cover  are  available  for 
$2.50  from  the  Game  Commission,  Hunter  Education  Division, 
P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Lt.  Gov.  William  Scranton,  Executive  Direc- 
tor Peter  Duncan  and  the  Game  Commission 
employees  at  NHF  Day  ceremonies. 


Remember  the  "good  old  days”? 

Your  favorite  hunting  spot  as  a 
kid?  The  stream  w here  \ ou  caught  \ our 
first  fish?  Things  have  changed  a lot 
since  then,  and  not  always  for  the  bet- 
ter. But  even  though  those  good  old 
days  may  be  gone,  hunting,  fishing  and 
the  outdoors  can  have  a healthy  future 
— if  you  help. 

What  can  you  do?  You  can  join 
countless  other  hunters  and  fishermen 
around  the  country  as  they  take  part  in 
the  thirteenth  annual  National  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day.  The  date  is  Sep- 
tember 22  this  year  — a date  that’s  vi- 
tally important  to  every  individual  who 
is  interested  in  the  outdoors.  It’s  the 
one  day  of  the  year  we  can  show'  our 
solidarity. 

It’s  no  secret  that  many  persons  and  organizations  in  this  country  would  like 
to  abolish  hunting,  private  gun  ownership  and  trapping.  And  if  that  should  hap- 
pen, there’s  little  doubt  that  fishing  would  quickly  catch  the  attention  of  the 
anti’s  and  go  the  same  route.  But  NHF  Day  gives  everyone  a chance  to  see  what 
sportsmen  do  to  aid  wildlife  and  conserve  the  habitat  necessary  for  its  survival. 
You  and  I know  that  hunters  and  fishermen  are  the  genuine  friends  of  animals, 
the  ones  whose  license  money  makes  proper  scientific  management  possible  so 
that  wild  species  of  all  kinds  — non-game  as  well  as  game  — can  continue  to  exist 
in  significant  numbers  in  areas  where  commonsense  says  they  should  have  van- 
ished long  ago.  That  this  is  the  case  is  something  of  a minor  miracle.  It’s  cer- 
tainly something  that  all  hunters  and  fishermen  can  be  proud  of,  and  something 
we  should  make  others  aware  of. 

Hard  as  it  is  for  us  to  imagine,  most  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  not  out- 
doors people,  at  least  not  in  our  sense.  But  due  to  sheer  numbers  it’s  likely  that 

they  are  the  ones  who  ultimately  will 
decide  the  fate  of  outdoor  sports.  So  it 
behooves  us  to  explain  to  them  in  detail 
just  what  it  is  about  hunting  and  fish- 
ing that  fascinates  us,  the  good  these 
activities  do,  and  the  necessity  for  them. 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  this.  Take 
part.  — Boh  Bell 
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Howard  archer  was  a grouse 
hunter.  He  enjoyed  being  known 
as  one  in  a town  that  could  count  many 
hunters,  because  there  was  a difference. 
Deer  hunters,  successful  or  not,  carried 
their  rifles  for  one  day  a season  or  per- 
haps two  at  the  most.  The  casual  small 
game  hunter  whose  targets  included 
rabbits,  squirrels,  stocked  pheasants 
and  the  odd  duck  on  the  county  reser- 
\oir  were  not  grouse  hunters. 

Grouse  hunting  in  Mansfield  County 
required  a lot  of  walking  on  steep  hill- 
sides and  in  sogg\'  swamps.  A lot  of 
walking.  Howard  believed  that  most 
hunters  had  grown  too  soft  to  put  forth 
the  effort.  He  wondered  about  it  him- 
self at  times.  Walk  nine  or  ten  miles  a 
day  for  the  sight  or  sound  of  maybe  ten 
quick  flying  birds.  Five  shooting  oppor- 
tunities made  it  a good  day.  One  bird 
bagged  was  reason  enough  to  open  a 
bottle  of  good  brandy,  and  a pair  rep- 
resented a victory  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions. 

It  had  not  always  been  that  way. 
When  Howard  began  his  love  affair 
with  the  ruffed  grouse,  there  had  been 
more  birds  on  the  hillsides  and  swampy 
swales  of  the  vast  tract  of  woods  known 
as  the  “Trash  Pile.”  It  had  once  been  a 
virgin  pine  and  hemlock  forest,  part  of 
the  Endless  Mountains  of  the  Appala- 
chian chain.  For  the  most  part,  the 
huge  conifers  had  been  cut  long  before 
Howard  was  born  in  1927,  but  he  knew 
the  trees  had  been  there.  The  gaunt  re- 
mains of  their  huge  stumps  dotted  the 
slopes  and  valleys  when  he  and  his  dad 
first  walked  these  hills  together.  The 
cutting  had  begun  soon  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  where  the  trees  once  stood, 
blackberry  briars,  polkweed  and  fire 
cherry  appeared  mysteriously.  Soon 
after,  slick  maple  and  aspen  saplings 
sprouted,  and  then  the  ash  and  the 
birch  and  the  black  cherry.  They  were 
small  trees,  it  seemed,  for  half  a life- 
time, and  the  low  brush  that  sur- 
rounded them  was  perfect  for  the  huge 
population  of  grouse  that  fed  on  their 
fruits  and  buds  and  nested  at  their  feet. 

And  what  bird  hunting  it  was!  In 
addition  to  the  singles  which  might  be 


found  anywhere,  there  were  multiple 
flushes  when  a pocket  of  young  birds 
was  found  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son. Those  not-yet-vvise  juveniles  still 
bunched  like  teenagers  hanging  out 
with  their  pals,  not  knowing  (juite  how 
to  manage  for  theimselves  and  more 
than  a little  fearful  about  doing  so. 
These  "kid”  birds.  Max  Archer  used  to 
tell  his  son,  provided  the  best  shooting, 
the  easiest  really,  because  they  hadn't 
yet  learned  how  to  put  the  nearest  tree 
between  them  and  the  gunner  when 
they  flushed.  "The  old  birds  don't  make 
that  mistake  too  often,"  he  said.  "That's 
why  they’re  old  birds  and  make  the  best 
breeding  stock." 

Survivors 

Max  Archer  had  then  declared: 
"They’re  survivors.  Just  like  me  and  the 
rest  of  the  grouse  cha.sers  around  here. 
You'll  be  a survivor  too,  Howard.  Just 
keep  on  chasin’  these  birds  and  you’ll 
always  have  strong  legs  and  good  wind 
. . . and  you  won’t  get  into  trouble.” 

So  now  it  was  a near  perfect  Novem- 
ber day,  if  one  happened  to  be  a grouse 
hunter.  There  had  been  a tinge  of  frost 
during  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
and  as  Howard’s  Jeep  tires  crunched 
through  the  leaves  on  the  old  logging 
road  a skiff  of  ice  splintered  in  the  wet 
depressions.  He  swung  into  the  turn- 
around spot  and  twisted  the  ignition 
key.  The  forest  echoes  threw  back  the 
sound  of  the  engine  for  a second,  then 
it  was  still.  He  had  parked  here  a thou- 
sand times  before  and  he  always  mar- 
veled at  the  stillness.  The  Trash  Pile. 
It  was  not  a pretty  name  for  a favor- 
ite hunting  area  but  it  was  his,  and 
Howard  thought  it  was  the  best  place 
in  the  world. 

Girl-pup  was  already  snurfling  in  the 
back  seat.  "You’re  just  as  excited  as 
always.  Girl,  and  for  some  foolish 
reason  I am  too.” 

Howard  chuckled  at  himself  and  his 
9-year-old  setter.  With  other  setters  on 
other  days  he  had  parked  here  and  done 
the  same  thing  he  would  do  today.  It 
was  always  the  same,  yet  always  dif- 
ferent. He  wondered  if  the  magic 
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would  ever  pass.  He  wondered  that 
every  time  he  went  grouse  hunting.  He 
wondered  why  Max  the  second  had 
never  found  the  magic.  How  could  the 
son  and  grandson  of  grouse  hunters  not 
feel  the  same  way  about  the  little 
brown  bird  and  dogs  and  the  Trash 
Pile?  “I  just  don’t  understand  it!” 
Howard  had  wondered  about  young 
Max  for  over  thirty  years.  Howard  had 
done  exactly  what  his  father  had  done 
with  him.  He  had  given  Max  his  first 
shotgun,  his  first  dog,  and  took  him 
hunting  as  often  as  possible.  But  it 
didn’t  happen.  Oh,  the  boy  had  gone 
hunting  on  several  occasions  but  the 
spark  wasn’t  there.  High  school  had 
ended  it.  College  led  to  an  engineering 
degree,  a wife,  a home  downstate.  The 
kid  came  home  on  holidays,  sometimes, 
and  he  wrote  when  the  mood  hit  him. 
A good  son,  really.  But  why  didn’t  he 
want  to  hunt?  Did  I push  him  too  hard, 
Howard  wondered.  Perhaps.  Winston 
Churchill’s  kids  didn’t  become  politi- 


WHEN  HE  AND  HIS  DAD  first  walked  these 
hills,  the  gaunt  remains  of  huge  stumps 
dotted  the  slopes.  Soon,  aspen  saplings 
sprouted,  and  then  came  ash  and  black 
cherry. 


cians.  Do  you  suppose  that  ever  both- 
ered him?  Probably  not. 

Howard  knelt  to  tie  the  silver  sheep 
bell  on  Girl’s  collar,  then  popped  two 
loads  of  8s  into  the  scarred  little  L.  C. 
Smith.  The  speckled  setter  shivered 
twice  and  bounded  in  three  directions 
at  once  while  Howard  stuffed  his 
brown  bagged  lunch  into  the  game 
pocket  of  a bleached  tan  vest. 

“Let’s  take  the  high  road  today.  Girl. 
See  if  there’s  any  birds  in  the  beech 
brush  on  top  of  Cleery  Ridge.” 

As  if  she  understood  every  word.  Girl 
whirled  and  began  to  quarter  in  long 
figure  eights  up  the  side  of  the  steep 
slope. 

Wind  and  Legs 

Howard  made  note  after  a few  min- 
utes that  his  wind  was  pretty  good  but 
the  legs  didn’t  have  that  bounce  that 
used  to  be  there  at  the  beginning  of  a 
grouse  hunt.  When  he  was  younger,  in 
his  twenties  and  thirties,  the  legs 
seemed  to  leap  into  the  next  step.  Now 
they  were  slower.  But  he  made  up  for 
that  in  shooting  ability.  Howard  was  a 
fine  shot.  He  knew  it.  Forty  years  of 
shooting  grouse  had  made  him  sharp. 
That  wasn’t  anything  he  boasted  of,  it 
was  simply  a fact. 

The  ghostly  remains  of  a lightning- 
struck  hemlock  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  area  Howard  called  the  “Beech 
Brush.”  It  was  here  seven  years  earlier 
(or  was  it  eight?)  that  he  had  first  seen 
the  hole-in-the-wing  grouse.  The  bird 
had  vaulted  out  of  a small  clump  of 
polkweed  stalks  on  the  upside  of  the 
dead  hemlock,  and  as  it  flew  into  the 
sun  he  had  seen  a spot  of  black  on  one 
wing  . . . the  right,  he  thought.  It 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  bird 
had  a hole  straight  through  its  wing.  A 
peculiar  thing.  He  had  never  seen  a bird 
like  it  and  his  curiousity  intensified  over 
the  years.  He  had  missed  it  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  had  missed  the  same 
bird,  or  one  of  its  offspring,  on  two 
other  occasions.  Once,  during  the  same 
year,  and  twice,  a year  later.  He  never 
saw  the  bird  again.  A freak  of  nature  no 
doubt.  Since  wild  grouse  are  old-timers 
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at  three,  he  never  expected  to  see  such 
a bird  again.  There  are  not  many  ab- 
normalities among  wild  grouse.  At  least 
not  for  long.  Misfits  and  oddities  don't 
last  in  nature. 

His  thoughts  on  the  hole-in-the-vving 
grouse  came  to  a halt.  Girl’s  bell  had 
stopped  jingling  and  there  she  was,  40 
yards  ahead,  on  rigid  point.  Howard 
shifted  the  little  double  to  a high  port 
position  and  moved  forward  in  the  half 
trot  that  alwa>'s  came  when  Girl  looked 
serious. 

“Okay." 

The  word  allowed  Girl  to  ease  ahead 
in  case  the  scent  wasn't  strong.  She 
didn’t  move  but  rolled  her  eyes  in  that 
amazing  way  that  dogs  can  when  a bird 
is  a nose  or  two  away. 

Whirrrr!  Grouse  wings  split  the  quiet 
scene  and  Howard  swung  smoothly  to 
his  right  and  centered  the  bird.  A puff 
of  chestnut  feathers  blossomed  and  the 
bird  spiraled  down  into  the  light  brush. 
At  the  click  of  the  opening  gun.  Girl 
dashed  forward.  She  found  the  young 
cock  quickly  and  brought  it  to  Howard 
with  the  stiff-legged  gait  setters  employ 
when  they  know  they’ve  done  some- 
thing right. 

Howard  stroked  the  bird’s  breast  as 
Girl  held  it.  The  dog’s  jaws  relaxed 
and  the  warm  grouse  dropped  into  his 
hand. 

It  could  have  been  the  hundredth 
grouse  Howard  had  held  in  his  hand  or 
the  thousandth.  It  didn’t  matter.  The 
thrill.  The  awe.  The  reverence.  The 
odd  blend  of  emotions  always  came  in 
a rush  whenever  a dead  grouse  punc- 
tuated the  hunting  scene.  He  had  tried 
to  explain  it  to  young  Max  . . . and 
others  . . . but  failed.  Either  one  had 
the  heart  of  a grouse  hunter  or  he 
didn’t.  There  was  no  sense  trying  to  tell 
anyone.  How  could  it  be  explained 
when  he  didn’t  understand  it  himself? 

Howard  and  Girl  resumed  their 
hunt,  angling  up  the  steep  hillside. 
With  the  fresh  bird  a recent  memory. 
Girl  was  searching  the  cover  with 
gusto,  leaving  nothing  to  chance.  She 
was  a good  hunting  dog,  Howard 
thought.  He  hated  to  compare  her  with 


other  dogs  he’d  owned.  That  was  never 
fair.  Dogs  were  such  individuals.  Just 
like  people.  Some  were  better  at  certain 
things  than  others.  If  the  right  instincts 
were  there  . . . things  would  turn  out 
reasonably  well.  Ahead  of  him.  Girl 
skidded  to  a sharp  point  again.  Howard 
cocked  his  ear  as  the  bell  stopped  echo- 
ing. Were  those  human  footfalls  ahead? 
Odd.  He  seldom  saw  another  hunter 
this  far  up  the  mountain. 

Girl  broke  point  slowly  and  eased 
forward  with  a dozen  cautious  steps. 
Howard  knew  the  signs.  A grouse  was 
moving  on  the  forest  floor  ahead  of  her. 
With  luck  she  might  stop  it  and  he’d  get 
his  second  shot  of  the  day.  Not  a bad 
beginning.  They’d  been  in  the  woods 
only  an  hour  or  so. 

The  bird  flushed  far  ahead,  much  too 
far  for  a shot.  All  he  saw  was  a hazy 
blur  of  brown  twisting  through  the 
treetops.  A single  shot  ahead  proved 
someone  else  indeed  was  in  the  Trash 
Pile.  Howard  wasn’t  overjoyed  at  the 
fact,  but  the  Trash  Pile  was  state  land 
and  he  didn’t  own  it  . . . although  he 
did  feel  certain  proprietary  rights  at 
times. 

As  Howard  and  Girl  moved  forward, 
they  broke  into  a small  clearing  and 
saw  a young  man  wearing  a perplexed 
expression.  The  tall  lad  appeared  to  be 
in  his  late  teens  or  early  twenties,  and 
Girl  went  racing  to  him  to  check  on  the 
pantleg  smell.  Yes,  he  smelled  like  a 
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hunter,  and  she  wagged  her  tail  in 
approval. 

“I  hit  him,”  the  young  hunter 
blurted,  “but  I don’t  have  a dog  and  I 
ean’t  find  him.  I know  it  eame  down 
about  here  but  I ean't  find  a feather. 
Will  your  dog.  . . ?” 

“Sure,”  Howard  said.  “Come  on. 
Girl,  dead  bird!” 

Girl  began  to  vacuum  the  landscape 
and  suddenly  headed  off  toward  a rho- 
dodendron tangle. 

“She’s  on  it.  She’ll  get  it  for  you.” 
Howard  was  confident. 

Girl  reappeared  in  le.ss  than  thirty 
.seconds  with  the  grou.se  held  across  the 
back,  wings  dangling  on  opposite  sides 
of  her  mouth. 

“Boy,  I’m  glad  she  got  him.  I don’t 
hit  many  grouse  and  I sure  hate  to  lose 
them.  I guess  I should  be  apologizing 
...  I shot  that  grouse  ahead  of  your 
dog,  didn’t  I.  . . ?” 

The  boy’s  voice  trailed  off  when  he 
realized  that  Howard  wasn’t  listening. 
The  older  man’s  gaze  was  riveted  on 
the  bird  Girl  held.  There,  on  the  right 
wing,  was  a spot  of  black.  Several  flight 
feathers  were  jet  black  in  the  middle, 
giving  the  suggestion  that  there  was  a 
hole  in  the  wing! 

“I’ll  be  darned!  I didn’t  dream  it  up. 


HOWARD  had  hunted  here  with  other  setters 
on  other  days.  It  was  always  the  same,  yet 
always  different.  He  wondered  if  the  magic 
would  ever  pass. 


It’s  been  a long  time.  I figured  that  bird 
and  all  its  offspring  were  probably 
dead.” 

He  took  the  bird  from  Girl  and 
fanned  the  wing  out  to  its  fullest.  Dark 
plumage  on  five  flight  feathers,  when 
seen  just  right,  scribed  a perfect  circle. 
A “hole”  when  viewed  at  a distance  or 
when  the  bird  was  flying. 

Never  Another 

Howard  handed  the  warm  grouse  to 
the  young  stranger.  “This  is  a fine  bird, 
son,  you'll  never  shoot  another  quite 
like  it ...  at  least  I don’t  think  you  will. 
On  the  other  hand,  maybe  there  are 
more  of  them  around  here.  There  was 
at  least  one  a few  years  back.” 

"I’m  sorr>',  Mr.  Archer,  I don’t  really 
understand  what  you’re  talking  about.” 

Howard  snapped  out  of  his  musings 
as  he  realized  that  the  young  man  knew 
his  name.  "How  do  you  know  who  I 
am?” 

My  father  buys  his  garden  supplies  at 
your  hardware  store.  He’s  an  English 
professor  at  the  State  College  at  Har- 
rowville.  I’ve  seen  you  in  the  store  a few 
times,  and,  well,  a lot  of  people  around 
here  know  that  you’re  the  best  grouse 
hunter  in  Mansfield  County.  At  least 
those  of  us  who  hunt  do.  It’s  a pleasure 
to  meet  you,  sir.” 

The  lad  extended  his  right  hand  as  he 
shifted  the  grouse  to  the  left. 

“Well,  it’s  nice  to  meet  you,  too.  And 
don’t  worry  about  shooting  that  grouse 
ahead  of  Girl,  here.  She  doesn’t  care 
who  shoots  so  long  as  she  does  the  point- 
ing and  retrieving.  What’s  the  name?” 

“Carl  Styles,  and  I’m  glad  you  feel 
that  way,  Mr.  Archer.  I’ve  been  hunting 
for  four  years  now,  and  as  I said  I don’t 
hit  many  of  them.  This  one  just  sort  of 
came  out  of  nowhere.  A real  fluke,  I 
guess.  I didn’t  know  anyone  else  was 
around.  The  bird  just  flew  past.  Actu- 
ally, I’ve  only  hunted  here  in  the  Trash 
Pile  a couple  times,  and  to  be  honest 
about  it.  I’m  about  half  lost  right  now.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that.”  Howard 
smiled.  “I’ve  been  hunting  this  area  for 
some  time  and  know  it  quite  well.  Say, 
I seem  to  recollect  that  your  dad  once 
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told  me  about  you  and  how  you  liked 
to  hunt.  I think  I remember  him  buy- 
ing some  shotgun  shells  for  you.  Does 
your  dad  hunt  too?” 

“Not  really.”  The  kid  looked  slightly 
embarrassed.  “He  took  me  hunting 
when  I first  got  a license,  but  then  he 
quit  after  I turned  18.  I mostly  go  by 
myself.  He  just  doesn’t  care  for  hunt- 
ing very  much.  He  lov'es  his  garden  a 
lot  more,  and  of  course  his  bugs.  He’s 
an  entomologist.” 

Howard  laughed  at  that.  “Well,  it 
certainly  does  pay  to  know  your  bugs 
if  you’re  going  to  grow  a garden.  You 
can  at  least  identify  the  eaters  from  the 
non-eaters.” 

Howard  shared  his  sandwiches  with 
Carl  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  they 
hunted  together.  Each  had  several  more 
shots  but  no  more  birds. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  boy’s  car  was 
parked  near  the  beginning  of  the  log- 
ging road  where  Howard  always 
parked.  As  they  walked  out  with  Girl 
leading,  Howard  told  Carl  about  the 
hole-in-the-wing  grouse  and  other 
things.  Things  that  he  hadn't  talked 
about  in  years.  They  came  in  a crowded 
way.  There  was  no  sequence  to  them. 
Carl  hung  on  every  word  spoken  of 
grouse  and  grouse  hunting  lore. 

After  goodbyes  were  said,  Howard 
couldn’t  help  chuckling  as  he  checked 
Girl’s  pads  for  thorns  before  hoisting 
her  into  the  Jeep.  The  kid  was  probably 
already  tired  of  hearing  me  talk,  he 
thought. 

This  Kid  Was  Different 

But  Carl  would  hear  Howard  talk 
some  more.  A lot  more.  They  had 
agreed  to  hunt  together  the  next  Friday. 
Howard  seldom  hunted  with  anyone. 
But  this  kid  was  different.  He  had  a 
hunter’s  heart  and  the  good  common- 
sense  to  go  with  it.  Howard  liked  the 
way  the  kid  handled  the  dead  grouse. 
A small  matter  really.  You  had  to  stroke 
the  feathers  just  so.  All  good  grouse 
hunters  did  that.  And  he  liked  the  ques- 
tions the  kid  had  asked  about  grouse 
dogs  and  where  he  might  find  the  right 
bloodlines.  Yes,  it  would  be  fun  to  hunt 


again  with  him  before  very  long. 

The  ride  to  town  was  only  a twenty 
minute  one,  and  Girl  dozed  off  inside 
of  three.  Howard  could  hear  her  snor- 
ing over  the  whine  of  the  Jeep’s  engine. 
Hmmmmmm.  The  hole-in-the-wing 
grouse  lived!  Well,  at  least  one  of  them 
did.  He  wondered  if  there  was  another. 
Were  the  genes  that  strong?  Were  they 
that  strong  in  humans?  Did  it  matter? 
The  thread  of  the  hunter’s  past  could 
be  lost  here  and  picked  up  there.  Mav  be 
some  day  it  would  be  lost  forever  as  we 
all  became  more  computerized,  or  civi- 
lized. But  he  would  hunt.  Yes,  he  would 
hunt  again.  And  this  kid  Carl  would 
too.  Howard  thought  they  would  hunt 
together  quite  a lot. 

And  they  did. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $4.00  delivered  from 
Dept.  AR,  GAME  NEWS  office. 
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I HAD  BEEN  SEEING  THE  4-point  regularly.  Now,  as  daylight  arrived,  he  approached.  Then 
aim,  click,  snap 


From  Hunter 
to  Hunted 


By  Mike  Buck 


Every  time  I pick  up  an  outdoor 
magazine,  I read  about  hunters 
taking  deer  in  archery  season  or  with 
a rifle,  but  almost  never  is  there  an 
account  of  an  unsuccessful  hunt.  Per- 
haps there  should  be.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing events  of  my  1983  hunting 
season: 

October  1,  6:15  a.m.  I was  standing 
in  a tree  that  my  pre-season  scouting 
taught  me  should  be  my  best  spot  for 
a 4-point  I had  been  seeing  regularly. 
As  daylight  arrived,  I could  see  three 
deer  approaching.  Just  as  I expected, 
one  was  the  4-point.  Eifty  yards,  40 
yards,  30  yards;  aim,  click,  snap.  The 
familiar  sound  of  the  closing  of  a Zippo 


lighter.  The  deer  were  gone,  and  off  to 
my  right  I could  see  cigarette  smoke 
eoming  from  behind  a hemloek  tree. 

October  1,  5:30  p.m.  That  evening, 
I was  back  in  the  same  tree  with  a doe 
and  two  fawns  milling  around  almost 
underneath.  A fourth  deer,  a buck,  (I 
believe  a 6-point)  was  farther  down  in 
the  woods,  working  his  way  toward 
me,  when  THUMP!  There  stuck  in  the 
ground  directly  below  me,  quivering, 
was  an  arrow. 

A hunter  eame  hurrying  down 
through  the  woods,  pieked  up  the 
arrow  and  disappeared  along  the  trail 
the  deer  had  departed  on.  From  where 
he  was  when  I first  saw  him,  I was  sure 
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he  had  tried  at  least  a 75  yard  shot,  and 
I know  he  never  saw  me. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
evenings  of  the  following  week,  I 
hunted  from  a tree  near  an  apple  or- 
chard, seeing  nothing.  Thursday  morn- 
ing I ran  into  a friend  and  told  him 
about  the  deer  in  the  apple  orchard  and 
how  I wished  I could  go  that  evening. 
But  I could  not. 

Thin  Yellow  Item 

October  7,  5 p.m.  I had  just  crawled 
into  my  apple  orchard  tree  when  I saw 
a thin  yellow  item  that  didn’t  seem  to 
belong  in  its  surroundings.  After  study- 
ing it  a minute,  I descended  and  moved 
forward  until  I could  see  it  was  a yellow 
arrow  implanted  in  a dead  spike  buck. 
I felt  the  deer.  It  was  still  warm.  I was 
debating  what  to  do— I hadn’t  shot  it 
and  didn’t  want  to  tag  it,  yet  didn’t 
want  it  to  go  to  waste  — when  I heard 
someone  approaching.  I recognized  my 
buddy,  and  remembered  how  I’d  told 
him  of  seeing  deer  in  the  orchard.  One 
yellow  arrow  was  missing  from  his  bow 
quiver.  My  story  had  paid  off,  but  for 
him. 

October  8.  It  was  still  dark  when  I 
climbed  into  the  tree,  and  an  overcast 
sky  threatening  rain  only  added  to  the 
darkness.  I could  hear  something  com- 
ing closer  and  closer.  It  stopped  directly 
below  me,  then  started  to  climb  the 
same  tree  I was  in.  Another  hunter.  I 
leaned  down  and  whispered,  “Don’t 
you  think  it  will  be  too  crowded?”  I 
must  have  scared  him  nearly  to  death 
because  he  moved  only  30  yards  away 
before  becoming  a confirmed  chain- 
smoker.  After  a half-hour,  I left  in 
disgust. 

November  28.  In  spite  of  the  pour- 
ing rain,  by  daylight  I was  sitting  in  an 
abandoned  treestand  I had  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  where  I’d  observed  a spike 
buck  on  different  occasions. 

Not  fifteen  minutes  passed  before  I 
spotted  the  buck  coming  down  the  trail. 
I put  the  crosshairs  on  his  chest  and 
squeezed.  Down  he  dropped.  As  I was 
standing  up,  so  was  he.  By  the  time  I 
got  the  crosshairs  on  him  again,  he  had 


moved  about  20  yards  and  fell  for  the 
second  time.  Time  passed  and  he  didn’t 
move.  I started  to  the  ground. 

I looked  and  he  was  up  and  running. 
By  the  time  I reached  the  blood  trail, 
I heard  a shot  and  someone  yelled,  "I 
got  one.  Dad!”  I followed  the  trail  until 
I could  see  a young  boy  standing  beside 
the  deer.  I just  walked  away. 

I still  wonder  if  that  deer  had  two 
holes  in  it,  and  if  it  did,  why  the  second 
one  was  not  mine  when  I’d  had  the 
chance. 

December  10.  I was  back  in  the  same 
treestand.  It  was  noon  and  I had  not 
seen  anything.  A half-hour  later  I 
thought  I heard  something  behind  me. 


Dutch  Country  Bluebirds,  by  Ned  Smith,  is  the 
second  feature  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
series  of  fine  art  prints  being  offered  through 
the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program. 
The  sale  of  this  limited  edition  of  600  signed 
and  numbered  collector-quality  prints  will  be 
used  to  support  nongame  research  and  man- 
agement programs,  including  bald  eagle, 
osprey  and  river  otter  reintroduction  projects. 
Delivered  prices  for  the  15  x 22V2  prints  are 
$125,  $225.50  framed,  payable  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 
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I turned  and  there,  standing  on  a path 
leading  through  a bunch  of  small  hem- 
locks surrounded  by  blackberry  bushes, 
was  a deer.  With  the  naked  eye,  I 
thought  I could  see  spikes.  I turned 
back,  picked  my  308  off  my  lap,  and 
in  one  motion  turned  and  had  the  cross- 
hairs on  his  chest.  Wait,  it  was  a doe! 
Did  I want  a buck  so  bad  I was  start- 
ing to  see  horns?  As  I double-checked 
the  bald  head,  she  lay  down.  Another 
half-hour  passed  and  a shot  rang  out. 
I turned  to  see  if  the  shot  spooked  the 
doe,  just  in  time  to  see  two  deer  bolt  out 
of  the  bushes  and  disappear.  One  was 
a nice  spike.  It  had  lain  down  and  the 
doe  had  stepped  into  his  tracks  in  the 
few  seconds  I took  my  gaze  off  him  to 
pick  up  the  rifle. 

“Way  to  go,  dummy!” 

Oh,  well,  I had  a doe  license. 

December  12,  7:30  a. m.  I was  stand- 
ing on  a logging  road  which  led  through 
a creek.  I had  to  cross  it  to  reach  the 
destination  I had  decided  would  be  a 
good  spot  isolated  from  other  hunters. 


The  water  was  higher  than  I expected, 
but  determined  to  get  there,  I snapped 
the  cuffs  on  my  snowmobile  suit  as  tight 
as  I could  and  ran  across  the  creek. 

Five  or  six  steps  into  the  water,  I 
heard  a shot.  Reaching  the  other  side, 
I slammed  the  clip  up  into  my  760 
Remington  Gamemaster,  but  the  only 
thing  I saw  was  a hunter  chambering 
a shell  as  he  hurried  toward  me  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek. 

He  shouted,  “Why  didn’t  you  shoot?” 
I said,  “At  what?” 

He  said,  “The  deer  that  just  crossed 
here.” 

“Sorry,  but  I didn’t  see  them.” 
“Well,”  he  said,  “I  didn’t  exactly  see 
them  either,  but,  I heard  them  cross- 
ing the  creek.” 

From  hunter  to  hunted  in  one  season. 
That  was  it,  the  last  straw.  I had 
learned  enough  about  deer  hunting  and 
so-called  fellow  sportsmen  for  one  year. 

Now,  as  I sit  here,  at  home  in  front 
of  my  fireplaee,  I ask  myself,  “What 
will  1984  bring?” 


in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Trails  of  an  Alaska  Trapper,  by  Ray  Tremblay,  Alaska  Northwest  Publishing  Co., 
Box  4-EEE,  Anchorage,  AK  99509,  169  pp.,  softbound,  $9.95.  On  discharge  from  the 
Marine  Corps  after  WWII,  the  author  headed  for  the  wilds  of  North  America  and,  after 
a year  in  Quebec,  ended  up  in  Alaska.  Presented  here  is  an  entertaining,  very  readable 
account  of  his  experiences  as  a fulltime  trapper. 

New  England  Grouse  Shooting,  by  William  Hamden  Foster,  Willow  Creek  Press, 
801  Oregon  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54901, 193  pp.,  $45.00.  This  exact  reproduction  provides 
an  opportunity  for  today’s  grouse  enthusiasts  to  own  one  of  the  true  classics  in  sporting 
literature  without  having  to  search  for  and  pay  the  high  prices  commanded  for  the  long- 
out-of-print  original.  The  gentlemanly  charm  and  mystique  of  stomping  through  New 
England  grouse  coverts  during  the  early  years  of  this  century— the  golden  years  of 
grouse  shooting  — are  interwoven  with  hunting  and  shooting  lore  as  appropriate  today 
as  ever  before.  The  author’s  numerous  illustrations  themselves  are  classics  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  This  is  just  one  of  several  high  quality  reproductions  offered  by 
Willow  Creek  Press  — ask  for  their  catalog  when  ordering. 


Deer  In  Their  World,  by  Erwin  A.  Bauer,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Sts., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  242  pp.,  $29.95.  As  a conservation  officer  turned  outdoor  writer 
and  photographer,  the  author  has  gained  a great  deal  of  information  and  experience 
on  deer  which  is  shared  here,  thanks  to  the  folks  at  Outdoor  Life  Books.  Detailed  chap- 
ters on  white-tailed  deer,  mule  deer  and  blacktails  are  followed  by  chapters  on  deer 
behavior,  exotic  species  of  deer,  photography,  and  more.  The  well-written  text  is  com- 
plemented with  over  260  photographs;  together,  they  not  only  make  this  one  of  the  best 
reference  books  available,  but  also  one  that’s  enjoyable  to  just  browse  through. 
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THE  HUNTER  SLIPPED  SIX  DECOYS  onto  the  top  strand  of  a barbed  wire  fence,  then  settled 
into  position.  He  couldn’t  understand  why  birds  fell  for  plastic  decoys. 


In  The  Dove  Field 

By  John  D.  Taylor 


A SULLEN  summer  moon  grimaced 
at  the  world  through  hazy  heat 
and  humidity.  It  was  hard  for  the 
sleepy  hunter,  sweating  in  his  bed,  to 
imagine  that  tomorrow  would  start  a 
new  hunting  season.  Temperatures 
were  expected  to  be  in  the  90s.  Hunt- 
ing, he  thought,  was  supposed  to  be  a 
fall  sport. 

The  following  morning  he  forced  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  Raisin  Bran  down  his 
throat.  “Who  feels  like  eating  when  it’s 
this  hot,”  he  groaned.  His  wife  ignored 
the  fresh-out-of-hibernation  bruin.  His 
day  at  the  office  went  slowly,  as  it 
always  does  when  events  are  antici- 
pated. When  the  office  door  closed 
behind  him  at  5 o’clock,  the  oppressive 
heat  drove  into  him,  bringing  the 


perspiration.  It  had  not  been  a good 
day. 

He  hurried  home,  changed  clothes, 
and  grabbed  the  fancy  Fox  side-by-side 
he  used  only  for  doves.  There  were  two 
boxes  of  12-gauge  number  8 reloads 
waiting  in  the  basement.  He  was  almost 
out  the  door  when  Ace  slurped  a wet 
tongue  on  his  hand. 

“Almost  forgot  you,”  he  told  the 
black  Lab.  Ace’s  heavy  tail  thumped 
against  the  aluminum  screen  door.  The 
hunter  clipped  a lead  onto  the  dog’s  col- 
lar and  led  him  out.  Ace’s  tongue 
heaved  in  the  heat,  but  his  heart  was 
where  it  should  have  been  — with  his 
master. 

They  arrived  in  the  dove  field  at  6 
o’clock.  Ace  knew  where  he  was  going; 
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TWO  MORE  DOVES  fell  to  the  Fox  before  the 
fiery  sun  settled  below  a distant  hilltop.  When 
the  last  decoy  was  plucked  from  the  fence, 
the  hunter  and  his  dog  silently  stared  out  over 
the  darkening  landscape. 


he’d  been  there  many  times  before.  The 
warm  pungent  odor  of  recently  cut  hay, 
the  fiery  orange  ball  blazing  in  the  late 
afternoon  sky,  and  the  warmth  of  a 
dead  dove  in  the  dog’s  mouth  or  the 
man’s  hand  were  familiar  sensations  for 
both.  In  spite  of  the  familiarity  of  those 
experiences,  each  time  they  came  to  the 
dove  field  there  was  something  new  to 
be  learned.  Despite  its  outward  appear- 
ance, it  was  a changing  land. 

The  hunter  clipped  six  dove  decoys 
onto  the  top  strand  of  a nearby  barbed 
wire  fence,  then  settled  into  position. 
He  doubted  the  effectiveness  of  the 
plastic  birds.  He  couldn’t  understand 
why  birds,  even  dumb  birds  like  doves, 
fell  for  plastic  decoys.  According  to  his 
hunting  partner,  the  decoys  really 
worked;  pulled  those  birds  right  out  of 
the  sky,  they  did.  From  his  seat  among 
the  weeds  that  surrounded  a fencepost, 
the  decoys  looked  like  oversize  robins. 

The  hunter  didn’t  see  the  bird  com- 
ing. He  heard  its  wings  twitter  as  it 
passed  overhead. 

It  came  naturally  to  him.  The 
straightaway  was  his  favorite  shot.  He 
shouldered  the  Fox,  slapped  the  rear 
trigger,  and  watched  a dove  puff  into 


feathers.  The  dove,  rear  rudder  out  of 
commission,  slips-flopped  to  earth  in 
characteristic  dove  fashion,  flighty  and 
unsure.  Ace  had  marked  the  bird  from 
the  time  he’d  heard  its  wings  until  it 
crash-landed  in  a high  green  cornfield. 

“Dead  bird,  Ace,  fetch,’’  the  hunter 
said,  and  the  dog  galloped  after  the  bird 
and  returned,  dove  in  mouth,  to  his 
master’s  side. 

“If  I can  keep  this  up,  we’ll  be  home 
by  7 o’clock.’’  The  hunter  smiled  at  his 
dog.  Ace  looked  up  as  if  to  say,  “I’ve  got 
all  the  faith  in  the  world  in  you,  boss.” 
The  hunter  smiled  again  and  scratched 
the  black  Lab’s  head.  They  were  quite 
a pair,  the  two  of  them. 

Simple  Clean  Shots 

The  next  two  doves  came  as  easily  as 
the  first  — simple,  clean  shots,  and  ex- 
cellent dog  work.  Then,  for  no  ap- 
parent reason,  the  luck  that  had  blessed 
Ace  and  his  master  suddenly  changed. 
The  next  flight  of  doves  was  a large 
group.  There  were  seven  of  them,  each 
setting  his  own  bobbing,  weaving, 
twisting  course.  They  were  gliding,  but 
doing  it  carefully. 

The  hunter  picked  a bird  on  the  far 
left  of  the  flight.  He  swung  the  Fox, 
slapped  its  trigger,  and  watched  a large 
circular  hole  develop  in  the  flight’s 
previously  tight  formation.  Following 
the  same  dove,  he  touched  off  another 
ineffective  shot.  Ace  looked  up  at  the 
man’s  sweaty  face.  Without  words,  he 
said,  “It’s  okay.  I still  love  you.”  A tiny 
smile  cracked  the  corners  of  the  hunt- 
er’s frown. 

As  evening  wore  on,  their  luck  didn’t 
change.  Doves  flooded  over  their  hill- 
top station.  The  hunter  could  do  no 
more  than  send  shot  after  shot  at  the 
speedy  birds.  Ace  lay  down,  further  rat- 
tling the  hunter’s  confidence.  When  the 
man  reached  for  his  second  box  of 
shells,  Ace  yawned,  flopped  his  head 
down  on  top  of  his  paws  and  closed  his 
eyes.  The  hunter,  knowing  Ace’s  patient 
wait  was  too  long,  grimaced.  He  was 
more  than  a little  bit  unhappy  with  his 
performance. 

He  spotted  the  next  dove  on  the  hori- 
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zon.  It  was  a single  bird,  obviously  in 
a hurry  to  get  somewhere.  The  hunter 
crouehed  lower  in  the  weeds  to  break 
his  outline.  The  dove  was  at  70  yards 
and  closing  fast  when  he  slipped  off  the 
Fox’s  safety.  At  50  yards  the  gun  was 
halfway  to  his  shoulder.  When  the  dis- 
tance was  closed  to  30  yards,  he  was 
peering  down  the  rib  between  the 
double’s  barrels.  Then  the  dove  did  a 
crazy  thing.  Like  a mallard  pitching 
into  a decoy  layout,  it  cupped  its  wings, 
dropped  its  tiny  pink  feet,  and  floated 
straight  toward  the  decoys  on  the  fence. 
When  the  shotgun  boomed,  the  dove 
burst  into  a cloud  of  feathers.  Ace 
sprange  erect,  ready  for  his  master’s 
instructions. 

The  hunter  walked  over  to  the 
fenceline  and  picked  up  the  bird.  Ace 
was  crushed.  His  eyes  told  the  story. 
They  searched  the  hunter’s  face  for  an 
expression  of  compassion.  “How  could 
you,’’  he  seemed  to  ask.  He  looked  as 
though  he’d  been  kicked. 

Realizing  the  blow  he’d  inflicted 
upon  his  dog,  the  hunter  softened.  He 
looked  at  Ace  and  burst  into  a fit  of 
laughter.  Ace,  sensing  that  his  pitiful 
look  had  once  again  saved  the  day, 
broke  from  his  sitting  position  and 
loped  toward  the  hunter.  The  man  bent 


down  and  ruffled  the  Lab’s  shiny  black 
coat.  “Lost  your  faith  in  me,  eh,  Ace? 
I showed  you,  you  old  mutt!  Maybe 
next  time  you’ll  have  a little  more  con- 
fidence in  the  old  man’s  shooting.’’  The 
dog  panted  and  wagged  his  tail. 

Two  more  doves  fell  to  the  Fox  before 
the  fiery  sun  settled  below  a distant 
hilltop.  When  the  last  decoy  was 
plucked  from  the  barbed  wire  fence, 
the  hunter  and  his  dog  silently  stared 
out  over  the  darkening  landscape.  The 
hunter  was  calmed  by  the  few  precious 
moments  in  the  mellowing  coolness  set- 
tling upon  the  land.  It  soothed  his  soul 
to  know  that  another  fall  was  immi- 
nent. He’d  waited  eight  long  months  for 
the  return  of  the  thing  that  brought 
peace  to  his  life.  The  pressures,  the  ten- 
sions, the  thoughts  that  had  made  him 
want  to  scream  subsided.  The  anxieties 
of  modern  life  struck  him  as  petty  in  the 
dove  fields.  The  cycle  of  spring,  sum- 
mer, fall  and  winter,  and  their  eternal 
grace  upon  the  world,  weighed  in  his 
mind.  To  him,  the  earth  was  a timeless 
thing.  The  Lab  looked  up  at  the  hunter, 
then  back  out  across  the  land.  In  that 
moment  of  soul  to  soul  exchange  be- 
tween man  and  dog  there  was  a mutual 
feeling.  Ace  seemed  to  say,  “I  know. 
Boss,  I know.” 


VOLUNTARY 
WATERFOWL  STAMP 

Pennsylvania’s  second  annual  water- 
fowl  stamp,  by  James  H.  Killen,  is  avail- 
able in  full  color  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Harrisburg  office,  regional 
field  offices,  the  Pymatuning  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas, 
and  selected  hunting  license  issuing 
agents.  Price  is  $5.50  delivered,  and 
purchase  is  strictly  voluntary.  Income 
from  sales  will  provide  funding  for  wet- 
lands and  habitat  and  assist  in  financing 
wildlife  management  programs. 
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The  Ways  of  Men 
and  Dogs 

By  George  L.  Harting 


HE  SPORTSMAN  who  kenneled  a 
“shock  dog”  back  in  1940  was  a 
local  celebrity.  To  gain  such  status  it 
was  not  required  that  a hunter's  best 
friend  had  inherited  the  proper  blood- 
line to  earn  papers;  a poor  but  honest 
native  would  do.  All  that  was  required 
to  gain  this  coveted  reputation  was  to 
have  heart  enough  to  consistently  rout 
cottontails  from  their  favorite  shelter. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
corn  was  cut  by  hand.  Twenty-four 
rows  at  forty  paces  furnished  a suffi- 
cient number  of  stalks  to  establish  six- 
teen corn  shocks.  Large  fields  were  cut, 
furnishing  material  for  the  theme: 
“When  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin  and 
the  fodder's  on  the  shock.  ...”  Husk- 
ing was  done  by  hand,  and  each  corn 
shock  produced  two  sheaves  of  fodder. 
These  sheaves,  secured  by  tar  ropes, 
were  stacked  in  series  throughout  the 
field.  The  fodder  shocks,  as  they  were 
named,  often  reached  diameter  dimen- 
sions of  six  feet.  During  winter  this 
forage  was  hauled  to  the  barn  and  irsed 
as  cattle  feed.  Until  that  happened, 
those  fortresses  provided  comfortable 
shelter  during  blizzard  weather  for 
quail  and  cottontails. 

Shock  Dogs 

Sandy  and  Nel,  a pair  of  beagles 
owned  by  my  brother,  had  earned  the 
title  “shock  dogs.”  The  date  was 
November  29,  1941,  and  the  destination 
for  dogs  and  men  was  the  cornfields  of 
Adams  County  where  fodder  was  then 
still  shocked  across  sub.stantial  acreage. 
The  outing  promised  to  be  a day  of 
challenge  for  the  dogs  and  high  adven- 
ture for  the  hunters.  Mine  was  a special 
motivation.  I was  carrying  a borrowed 
410  double  for  that  hunt,  and  an  expo- 
sure to  game  was  anticipated.  The  par- 


ticular interest  was  to  determine  if  the 
smallbore  scattergun  could  earn  a per- 
manent place  on  my  gunrack. 

Sandy  and  Nel  had  perfected  their 
art.  The  male  dog's  chore  was  to  enter 
the  shock  and  rout  the  rabbits.  He 
seemed  to  have  a sixth  sense  telling  him 
that  a cottontail  was  sheltered  between 
the  sheaves  of  certain  shocks.  With 
dogged  determination  the  canine 
worked  his  way  among  the  fodder  until 
the  game  he  pursued  made  its  exodus. 
Immediately  Nel,  who  waited  outside, 
was  on  the  rabbit's  heels,  and  her 
tonguing  alerted  Sandy  as  to  where  he 
might  join  her  in  the  pursuit.  On  fre- 
quent occasions,  when  the  chase  ended, 
Sandy  would  return  to  the  same  shock 
and  rout  a second  rabbit  from  its 
shelter.  My  log  for  1941  indicates  on 
that  late  November  day  the  three  of  us 
had  bagged  our  daily  limit  of  rabbits 
and  were  heading  home  by  noon.  Those 
who  shared  such  hunting  experiences 
understand  why  my  brother's  zest  for 
hunting  lags  today;  Sandy  and  Nel  are 
gone,  and  so  are  the  fodder  shocks. 

Queenie  was  the  name  given  to  a 
beautiful  liver-and- white  spaniel.  Jake, 
her  owner,  had  trained  her  well.  An 
obviously  deep  affection  existed  be- 
tween dog  and  master,  to  the  extent 
that  neither  felt  comfortable  alone.  Jake 
was  my  kind  of  man,  reliable,  devout, 
family  oriented,  and  tuned  with  a 
peculiar  sensitivity  to  the  out-of-doors. 
We  did  a lot  of  sharing,  and  ultimately 
I was  invited  to  spend  a day  afield  with 
him  and  with  Queenie. 

The  time  was  toward  the  fag  end  of 
November,  a time  when  the  pheasant 
population  was  substantially  depleted 
by  the  persistent  gun  pressure  of  the 
early  weeks.  Queenie  was  determined, 
however,  and  well  trained.  She  roamed 
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at  conservative  distances,  always  within 
sight  of  her  handler;  her  style  was 
gracefully  and  carefully  to  bound 
through  the  thickets,  yet  not  without 
remarkable  alertness.  Her  sensitive  nose 
could  detect  game  and  her  trainer  had 
schooled  her  to  hold  the  quarry  at 
point.  Then  it  happened!  With  the 
precision  of  a blue-blood  she  froze, 
one  foot  rai.sed  and  head  turned,  but 
motionless.  It  was  my  shot,  Jake  in- 
sisted, and  upon  command  that  pic- 
turesque statue  of  canine  beauty  sped 
to  the  flush.  The  spaniel  was  not  given 
to  fake,  and  upon  her  master’s  com- 
mand the  ringneck  took  flight,  confirm- 
ing what  she  had  tried  to  tell  us. 

Full  Flight  by  Foot 

My  shot  rang  out  and  the  bird 
dropped.  To  my  dismay,  however,  it 
was  a wing  shot  and  with  unhanqrered 
agility  this  gaudy  oriental  was  in  full 
flight  by  foot.  Immediately  I tried  to 
match  the  speed  of  a greyhound  for  the 
retrieve.  “Don’t  run,”  Jake  advised,  “let 
the  dog  bring  it  back.”  I had  never  ex- 
perienced that  kind  of  confidence,  so  I 
held  reservations.  It  was  but  an  instant, 
however,  until  that  beautiful  spaniel 
laid  the  bird  at  the  feet  of  her  master. 
One  would  be  hard  pressed  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  dog  or  master  who 
was  inflated  with  the  greater  pride.  My 
lifetime  take  of  pheasants  approaches 
400  birds.  Most  of  that  history  is  writ- 
ten in  scrapbooks,  but  the  one  harvested 
with  Queenie’s  assist  is  written  on  my 
soul. 

The  dealings  between  man  and  dog 
seem  two  dimensional.  The  dog  likely 
holds  the  relationship  of  friend  or,  in 
sharp  contrast,  servant.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  when  kitchen  chores  are  fin- 
ished, my  daughter  joins  Holly  by  the 
fireplace.  Stretching  out  on  the  floor 
beside  her,  she  embraces  the  canine, 
kisses  her  face  while,  in  turn,  her  own 
face  is  brushed  by  the  dog’s  tongue. 
When  these  preliminaries  have  been 
negotiated,  both  sleep  soundly  in  the 
warm  glow  of  the  fire.  Holly,  a bench 
beagle,  was  slated  to  become  a servant 
dog;  her  intended  chore  was  to  chase 


rabbits.  Her  role  as  friend,  sharing  the 
comforts  of  the  house,  has  rendered  her, 
however,  totally  useless  as  a servant. 

Filling  the  seeond  category  — that  of 
servant  — are  such  breeds  as  the  Ger- 
man shepherd.  It  serves  with  the 
Canine  Corps  and  is,  perhaps,  kenneled 
by  the  airport.  The  trapper’s  choiee  is 
the  bluetick  coonhound.  This  creature 
might  be  hou.sed  in  a steel  barrel  lined 
with  hay.  This  dog  is  expected  to  tree 
coons  to  satisfy  his  master  with  both 
sport  and  profit.  The  Saint  Bernard, 
that  droopy  eared  working  dog  often 
pictured  plodding  through  the  snow  to 
rescue  lost  alpine  travelers,  represents 
yet  another  example  of  a dog  east  in  the 
servant- master  relationship.  Whatever 
the  ties  or  status  that  exist  between  dog 
and  man,  the  canine  partner  seems  to 
accept  its  category  graciously.  The 
verses  entitled  “Perfect  Code”  by  an 
unknown  author  set  it  in  perspective: 

Ah  kaint  talk  dog  an’  he  kaint  talk 
man, 

Yit  Rover  an’  me,  we  unnerstan’ 

Ah  wags  mah  tongue  an’  he  wags 
his  tail. 

An’  love  explains  whar  grammar 
fail. 

Obituaries  are  the  produets  of  pas- 
tors, but  any  eleric  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  improve  upon  the  following: 

German  Shorthaired  Pointer  Duke  was 
born  April  6, 1969.  He  was  13  years  and  16 
days  old  when  he  died. 

Duke’s  Breeder  was  Mr.  Estil  K.  Wolfe, 
Fair  Street,  RD  9,  Carmel,  New  York. 

Duke  was  registered  by  the  American 
Kennel  Club,  Number  SA-895150.  His 
mother  was  Hodee’s  Perfection,  SA192872. 
His  father  was  Von  Liber  Hose,  SA-341580. 

When  we  acquired  Duke,  He  disliked 
women  and  children  in  general.  He  even- 
tually liked  everyone. 

During  Duke’s  IIV2  years  with  us  he 
pointed,  among  other  things.  Giant  Wood- 
cock, Chukar  Partridge,  Quail,  and  the 
great  (500  pound)  Wild  Boar  in  Iran,  quail 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  in  Egypt,  Quail  in  Mexico,  Quail  and 
Ringnecked  Pheasants  in  California,  and 
Ruffed  Grouse,  Woodcock  and  Pheasants 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Duke  liked  to  travel.  Modes  of  transpor- 
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tation  ranged  from  our  1970  Kharmann 
Ghia  sports  car  to  the  ship  SS  France.  He 
stayed  with  us  at  the  Paris  Hilton,  Paris 
France,  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  Tehran,  Iran, 
and  the  Meridian  Hotel  in  Cairo,  Egypt.  He 
was  always  warmly  received  by  hotel  man- 
agement and  guests. 

Duke  was  a gentle  and  true  friend  who 
left  us  with  enough  pleasant  memories  to 
fill  a book. 

E.  R.  Bush 

Milford,  Pa. 

April  22,  1982 

My  sensiti\'ities  ha\’e  never  been 
warmed  by  an  intimate  dog-master 
relationship.  Orientation  to  farm  life 
leaves  little  room  for  adding  the  dimen- 
sion of  personality  to  domestic  crea- 
tures. On  the  farm  there  exists  a per- 
petual turnover  of  livestock;  even  a 
Grand  Champion  4-H  steer  ends  up  on 
some  butcher’s  chopping  block.  This 
does  not  require,  however,  that  cruelt\' 
be  a prerequisite  for  animal  husbandry. 
The  absolute  neglect  toward  pets  that 
is  practiced  by  some  so-called  friends  of 
animals  fosters  within  many  of  us  utter 
disgust. 

One  dare  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
allow  such  affection  to  develop  for  hogs 
being  fattened  for  winter  butchering, 
say,  that  it’s  emotionally  impossible  to 
consume  their  products.  The  idea  of 
Alaskan  huskies  sleeping  in  winter  bliz- 
zards is  revolting  to  me.  I could  support 
legislation  that  adds  controls  for  “puppy 
mills.”  Yet  the  elimination  of  animals 
by  humane  methods  leaves  me  unemo- 
tional. I have  adopted  the  position 
where  respect  is  shown  for  the  ways  of 
men  and  their  dogs,  but  I reserve  the 
right  to  remain  aloof  from  adopting 
those  ways  for  myself.  My  position  is 
prompted,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  as 
a boy  I never  had  a dog.  My  father  in- 
sisted that  w'e  did  not  have  room  for  a 
dog  on  our  78-acre  farm. 

A Christmas  letter  listed  a "sad 
event”  during  the  year;  “Our  family 
springer  spaniel,  Samantha,  died  on 
July  1,”  the  letter  stated,  and  continued, 
“She  was  a faithful  friend  and  we  miss 
her.  She  is  buried  under  her  tree  at  the 
top  of  our  hill  where  she  sat  every  day 


watching  for  the  school  bus  to  bring 
our  children  home.”  My  childhood 
was  totally  robbed  of  such  a pleasant 
exposure. 

Human  nature  succumbs,  howex  er, 
to  the  influence  of  persistent  pressure. 
Success  stories  recited  by  sportsmen 
who  laud  the  canine’s  a.ssistance  spawms 
covetousness;  pride  of  ownership 
fanned  even  my  vanity,  and  the  ease  of 
“letting  the  dog  do  it”  becomes  more  in- 
viting as  years  tend  to  render  brushpiles 
more  impregnable  and  every  hill  a bit 
higher.  In  spite  of  decidedly  negative 
feelings  toward  canine  families,  my 
imsensitivity  wore  thin;  I was  about  to 
kennel  a hunting  dog.  A shift  in  resi- 
dency from  center  city  to  50  acres  of 
open  space  in  the  heart  of  prime  pheas- 
ant country  did  me  in.  I had  heard  “by 
the  hearing  of  the  ear”  and  I had  seen 
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“by  the  seeing  of  the  eye”  the  way  a 
good  dog  can  contribute  to  the  hunt.  I 
was  determined  to  give  this  method  of 
hunting  a whirl. 

My  decision  became  known  to  my 
acquaintances.  A client  assured  me  that 
her  Mitzie  was  exactly  what  I needed. 
“She’s  a cocker  spaniel,”  the  lady  said, 
and  insisted,  “spaniels  are  bird  dogs.” 
The  final  chore  before  leaving  for  my 
country  home  was  to  take  a look  at  Mit- 
zie and  to  pick  her  up.  She  was  what 
in  our  locale  is  known  as  a “Heinz” 
variety;  that  is,  the  bloodlines  of  57 
varieties  flowed  in  her  veins.  The  tail 
wagging  behind  her  would  have  been 
adequate  to  equip  a Saint  Bernard. 
Dutifully,  I took  her  home,  built  a 
fenced  area  and  constructed  a kennel. 

The  Right  Dog 

A week  later  I happened  to  be  talk- 
ing with  a professional  dog  breeder  and 
trainer.  “I’ve  got  the  right  dog  for  you,” 
he  said.  “He’s  well  bred,  but  poorly 
marked.  I’ll  give  him  to  you.” 

Some  expeditious  dividing  of  the  ken- 
nel yard  was  undertaken  and  another 
house  was  built  for  the  English  setter 
named  Jack. 

“You  want  a cocker  spaniel?”  quizzed 
a new  client.  He  desperately  wanted  to 
rid  himself  of  a burdensome  litter. 
Directly,  a beautiful  male  spaniel  sport- 
ing a handsome  white-and-red  coat  was 
added  to  my  dog  collection. 

There  is  more!  A visit  to  the  deer 
hunting  lodge  revealed  that  my  host’s 
beagle  had  produced  a litter  of  pups. 
Dogs  roamed  everywhere;  even  the 
kitchen  was  not  spared  their  presence. 
With  the  authority  of  a dictator,  my 
friend  pointed  to  a male  and  asserted, 
“That’s  the  one  you’re  taking  with  you.” 

So  it  was  that  a hunter  who  had  held 
the  reputation  of  hating  dogs  had  a 
sufficient  supply  to  pair  one  with  every 
tree  in  the  backyard. 

The  ac(juisition  of  my  dogs  had  been 
humorous  and  bizarre;  disposing  of 
them  was  a disaster.  A letter  from  Mit- 
zie’s  former  owner  indicated  that  a 
neighbor  thought  she’d  had  company 
before  I got  her  and  suggested  I ought 


to  examine  her.  Upon  complying,  I 
found  her  abdomen  hard  and  full,  with 
the  result  that  in  a few  weeks  she  deliv- 
ered a litter  of  seven  pups.  These  were 
added  to  an  already  bulging  kennel. 
The  cocker  spaniel  refused  to  leave  the 
path  during  training  season,  while  Jack, 
the  setter,  refused  to  be  confined.  He 
chased  birds  with  vigor  but  always 
beyond  gunshot  range.  There  was  no 
inclination  on  the  part  of  this  canine  to 
point  them.  Peewee,  the  beagle,  was 
hot  on  ringnecks,  always  flushing  them 
outside  of  shooting  range,  but  he  re- 
fused to  develop  any  talent  at  chasing 
rabbits.  A neighbor’s  insult  — suggesting 
that  I could  fatten  hogs  on  what  it  cost 
me  to  feed  the  critters  — did  me  in,  and 
the  dogs  in  my  kennel  found  new 
homes.  Eventually,  it  was  a stray  ter- 
rier that  found  a home  at  our  house  and 
won  the  hearts  of  the  entire  family. 
Orphan  Annie  was  the  name  given  to 
this  mistreated  animal  and,  as  a fam- 
ily pet,  she  was  delightful. 

Today,  it  is  with  envy  that  I read 
and  reread  my  acquaintance’s  letter: 
“Don’s  Irish  setter  and  my  Brittany 
have  developed  into  a good  pair  on 
pheasants.  We  hope  to  make  a few  trips 
in  your  direction  this  fall.  Should  you 
ever  venture  to  this  end  of  the  state,  let 
us  show  you  some  grouse  hunting.”  The 
envy  I mention  stems  from  the  com- 
panionship that  I have  seen  between 
dog  and  master,  but  which  has  failed 
to  take  root  in  my  own  adventures.  I, 
personally,  lack  the  tempered  discipline 
training  a dog  requires. 

The  sentiment  penned  by  Sly’s  mas- 
ter upon  the  dog’s  demise  is  touching: 
“God  has  granted  to  man  dominion 
over  the  animals  — the  cattle,  the  deer, 
the  pheasants  and  the  dogs  . . . my 
remembrance  of  Sly  is  an  unmerited 
reward,  because  dominion  over  this 
great  one  was  sufficient  unto  itself.” 

I tip  my  hat  upon  entering  such 
sacred  territory,  yet  some  among  us 
must  express  our  admiration  at  arm’s 
length  because  we  have  not  earned  the 
role  of  participants.  Meanwhile,  my 
role  remains  that  of  the  houndless 
hunter. 
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ABOUT  75  YARDS  TO  OUR  FRONT,  the  vehicle  stopped.  The  beam  of  a spotlight  searched 
the  field  for  deer,  finally  finding  two  .... 


Berks  County  Jacklighters 

By  Mike  Schmit 

SIE,  Southeast  Division 


The  steam  billowed  up  as  I set  my 
coffee  on  the  dash.  Outside,  the 
night  was  cool  and  the  sky  was  deco- 
rated with  an  endless  expanse  of  bright 
stars.  The  monotony  of  the  evening  had 
been  broken  only  by  an  occasional  fall- 
ing star  or  the  snort  of  a nearby  white- 
tail. 

On  my  right  sat  Clay  VanBuskirk, 
then  a student  officer  at  the  Game 
Commission’s  training  school.  Anxious 
to  get  his  feet  wet  with  some  action. 
Clay  asked  how  we  might  proceed  if  a 
poacher  should  enter  our  little  hide- 
away this  particular  night.  It  was  late 
October,  1977,  and  the  stage  was  set. 
An  abundance  of  deer  milled  around  in 
the  field,  and  the  absence  of  the  moon 
provided  the  necessary  blanket  of  dark- 
ness. 

“Looks  like  a car  coming  up  the 
hill  from  our  rear,”  whispered  Clay. 
“They’re  working  a light  in  those  lower 
fields.” 


Minutes  passed  before  they  finally 
reached  and  passed  our  location.  About 
75  yards  to  our  front,  the  vehicle 
stopped.  The  beam  of  the  spotlight 
searched  the  field  for  deer,  finally  find- 
ing two  on  the  far  side  to  our  left.  No 
sooner  had  the  light  come  to  a stop 
when  two  shot  rang  out,  filling  the  still 
night  air  with  their  echoing  report. 
Both  deer  jumped  into  the  nearest 
cover;  then  dl  was  still.  Seeing  they  had 
missed,  the  poachers  sped  off. 

In  the  brief  seconds  it  took  us  to  get 
onto  the  hardtop  road,  our  suspects 
were  gone.  They  had  reached  the  in- 
tersection at  the  far  end  of  the  field  and 
vanished  into  the  darkness.  Total 
frustration  is  the  only  way  I can  explain 
the  feeling  that  engulfed  me.  Some 
game  protectors  go  through  their  entire 
eareers  without  actually  having  a 
poaching  take  place  under  their  noses. 
To  have  one  and  lose  it  was  more  than 
I wanted  to  think  about. 
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Little  did  I expect  that  this  exact 
location  would  twice  provide  a replay 
of  tonight’s  events  in  the  next  four 
weeks. 

The  illegal  taking  of  deer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  widespread  and  occurs  year 
round.  Many  people  visualize  the 
poacher  to  be  a stereotyped  backwoods- 
man,  always  devising  a way  to  outfox 
the  game  warden.  The  scene  is  thought 
to  be  in  areas  where  mountains  dom- 
inate the  scenery,  and  deer  outnumber 
the  people.  The  mental  picture  would 
probably  include  some  remote  dirt  road 
with  the  nearest  town  miles  away. 

You  couldn’t  be  further  from  the 
truth.  My  district  at  the  time  took  in 
about  350  square  miles  in  extreme 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  including 
the  city  of  Reading,  and  had  a popula- 
tion somewhere  around  200,000 
people.  Within  a radius  of  an  hour’s 
drive  in  any  direction,  the  population 
reached  3 or  4 million.  So  you  can  see, 
this  wasn’t  exactly  the  backwoods.  Yet 
here,  like  everywhere  else,  poaching 
took  place  at  an  alarming  pace. 

There  are  those  who  kill  deer  for 
profit,  for  a good-size  whitetail  will 
bring  quite  a bundle  on  the  illegal  mar- 
ket. When  you  add  to  that  the  number 


A RIFLE  cracked  and  down  went  the  deer.  We 
could  see  a man  running  out  to  it,  rifle  in 
hand.  He  shot  it  another  six  or  seven  times. 


of  people  poaching  for  the  meat,  or  for 
the  “kicks”  it  provides  them,  you  have 
a lot  of  violators  out  there. 

Fines  vary  from  state  to  state,  but 
here  in  Pennsylvania  a person  convicted 
of  illegally  taking  a deer  faces  a $200 
fine,  three  years’  revocation  of  hunting 
and  trapping  privileges,  and  confisca- 
tion of  the  firearm  used  in  the  offense. 
In  many  minds,  mine  included,  this  is 
not  enough  of  a deterrent  to  stop  the 
game  thief. 

Back  to  the  Field 

As  a student  officer  on  field  assign- 
ment, Clay  wais  with  me  for  three 
weeks,  living  at  my  home  and  experi- 
encing as  much  of  the  job  as  he  could. 
His  assignment  was  nearing  an  end 
when  we  decided  to  go  back  to  the  field 
where  we  had  seen  the  jacklights. 

At  about  9 p.m.  we  backed  the  car 
into  the  field,  stopping  so  the  large 
cherry  tree  in  the  fencerow  lined  up 
with  the  front  bumper.  Daytime  scout- 
ing had  shown  us  that  if  the  car  was 
aligned  just  right  with  the  tree,  the 
greenbriar  tangle  to  our  right  would 
hide  us  from  any  spotters. 

The  night  was  cold,  and  the  coffee 
Clay  had  brought  along  was  a welcome 
relief  from  the  chills. 

“It’s  a full  moon,”  Clay  said.  “Deer 
don’t  seem  to  move  about  quite  as  much 
on  nights  like  this.” 

Ten  o’clock  came  and  went,  and  one 
cup  of  coffee  followed  another.  An 
occasional  spotter  drove  by,  but  no  deer 
ventured  into  the  field  to  make  it 
interesting. 

Then  at  11:30  a car  approached  the 
field  from  our  front,  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  incident  from  two  weeks  prior. 
“They’re  moving  pretty  slow,”  Clay 
said.  “Something  must  be  holding  their 
attention  down  there.” 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his 
mouth  than  a shot  pierced  the  night.  All 
I could  think  of  was  the  last  incident  in 
this  field.  “Don’t  blow  it  this  time!”  I 
muttered.  This  time,  though,  we  had 
the  advantage,  for  they  were  coming 
toward  us  rather  than  going  away.  I 
eased  the  car  up  the  field,  waiting  to 
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pull  out  and  block  the  road  just  as  the 
jacklighters  reached  us. 

As  we  approached  the  road,  I 
reminded  Clay  to  stay  to  the  rear  of 
their  car.  “I’ll  do  the  talking,  and  you 
make  your  presence  known  from 
behind.  That  way,  they’ll  be  at  the 
disadvantage  of  not  knowing  what 
you’re  doing.” 

As  the  other  car  approached,  I 
blocked  the  road  and  turned  on  my  red 
light.  They  had  no  choice  but  to  stop. 
Four  men  were  in  the  car. 

After  some  questioning,  we  learned 
that  they  had  wanted  a deer  for  a beer 
party  and  birthday  bash  that  was  to 
take  place  the  following  day.  They  had 
missed  the  deer,  but  nonetheless  the 
firearm  was  confiscated  and  all  four 
paid  fines  of  $200  plus  three- year  hunt- 
ing license  revocations. 

The  day  finally  came  for  Clay  to 
move  on  to  another  assignment,  and  we 
bid  each  other  a temporary  farewell  — 
temporary  because  he  was  assigned  out 
of  training  school  to  serve  here  in  Berks 
County. 

A eouple  of  weeks  passed  without 
anything  eventful  happening.  Then  the 
day  came  for  me  to  meet  another  stu- 
dent officer.  I traveled  to  the  Southeast 
Division  Offiee  to  meet  Charlie  May, 
a former  deputy  game  protector  from 
Tioga  County.  Charlie  was  to  spend 
two  weeks  with  me,  this  being  the  third 
of  his  four  assignments. 

We  traveled  the  fifteen  or  so  miles  to 
my  home  where  I introdueed  him  to  my 
wife  Sandy,  and  had  him  unpack  his 
bags  and  make  himself  at  home.  Over 
supper,  we  talked  about  his  two  earlier 
assignments,  and  I told  him  of  the 
events  Clay  and  I had  had  at  this  one 
partieular  field. 

Later,  as  we  drank  eoffee  and  lis- 
tened to  rain  pounding  on  the  win- 
dows, Charlie  suggested  that  we  might 
go  back  to  that  field.  Why  not,  I 
thought.  I hadn’t  planned  on  going  out 
in  the  driving  rain,  but  if  Charlie 
wanted  to,  we’d  give  it  a couple  of 
hours. 

The  rain  was  coming  down  so  hard 
by  10  p.m.  that  I thought  we’d  prob- 


At the  time  this  true  story  took 
place,  Mike  Schmit  was  a district 
game  protector  in  Berks  County.  He 
is  now  Supervisor  of  Information  and 
Education  in  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  Southeast  Division, 
headquartered  in  Reading. 


ably  be  the  only  people  out  that  night. 
But  you  never  know.  We  entered  the 
field,  positioned  ourselves  near  the 
eherry  tree,  and  settled  in  for  the  wait- 
ing. For  the  first  hour,  not  so  much  as 
a car  drove  down  the  road.  Charlie  said 
it  felt  strange  to  be  sitting  where  we 
were.  From  our  position,  we  could  see 
the  lights  of  nearby  town,  and  several 
residences  were  visible  within  a few 
hundred  yards.  In  Tioga  County,  he  ex- 
plained, most  of  his  patrol  work  took 
place  in  areas  far  away  from  human 
habitation.  “Normally  we  couldn’t  even 
see  any  lights  from  the  areas  we 
worked,”  he  told  me. 

He  couldn’t  complain,  though,  for  in 
Tioga  County  he  had  never  actually 
witnessed  a jacklighting,  and  he  already 
knew  the  history  of  this  particular  field. 

A few  minutes  past  1 1 o’clock  a car 
appeared  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field, 
directly  in  front  of  us.  It  proceeded 
slowly,  and  we  could  see  a spotlight  be- 
ing worked.  When  the  car  was  about 
100  yards  from  us,  it  stopped.  A large 
doe  stood  in  the  beam  just  20  yards  off 
the  road. 

A Common  Sound 

With  what  was  now  becoming  a 
common  sound,  a rifle  cracked  and 
down  went  the  deer.  I still  remember 
how  Charlie  reacted,  tossing  his  coffee 
out  the  window  with  a reflex  that 
seemed  a part  of  the  shot.  We  could  see 
a man  running  out  to  the  deer,  rifle  in 
hand.  When  he  reached  the  deer,  he 
shot  it  another  six  or  seven  times,  for  the 
initial  shot  had  merely  broken  its  back. 
The  firearm  was  a 22-caliber  semiauto- 
matic rifle,  and  we  let  him  stop  the 
rapid  shooting  before  we  made  any 
move  in  that  direction.  Charlie  was 
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outside  the  ear,  already  drenched  to  the 
bone,  when  the  shooting  stopped.  I was 
to  block  the  road  again  as  I had  the 
previous  time,  and  Charlie  was  going 
to  approach  the  man  at  the  deer.  We 
were  fairly  confident  he  had  emptied 
the  gun  on  the  deer,  though  we  couldn’t 
be  positive  of  that. 

As  I put  the  state  vehicle  into  gear 
and  floored  the  accelerator,  the  of- 
fender heard  the  roar  and  took  off  run- 
ning for  the  far  end  of  the  field.  Charlie 
raced  after  him  and  I quickly  blocked 
the  road  and  stopped  the  oncoming  car. 
What  I found  inside  was  a total  sur- 


AS  THE  CAR  approached,  I blocked  the  road 
and  turned  on  the  red  light.  They  had  no 
choice  but  to  stop. 


prise!  A woman  was  driving,  and  in  the 
back  seat  were  four  kids,  ages  ranging 
from  infant  to  8 years.  The  husband 
had  done  the  shooting,  and  Charlie  was 
soon  bringing  him  back  to  the  car. 

While  we  were  questioning  the  man, 
he  made  the  remark  that  venison  is 
cheap  and  fills  the  freezer  the  same  as 
beef.  I couldn’t  help  thinking  that  he 
could  have  bought  a lot  of  steaks  for  the 
fine  that  went  with  his  dead  doe  — and 
that  did  not  include  his  three-year  loss 
of  hunting  privileges,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  poor  example  he  had  set  for  his  kids. 

Six  years  have  passed  since  that 
month  in  1977,  and  the  field  has  pro- 
duced a few  more  jacklighting  cases, 
but  nothing  to  match  the  action  it  pro- 
vided during  that  30-day  period. 

How  widespread  is  poaching,  you 
might  wonder.  Well,  if  this  report  is  any 
indication,  it  probably  happens  far 
more  than  any  of  us  would  like  to  think 
about.  There  was  nothing  special  about 
this  field.  It,  like  countless  others,  is 
used  by  deer  at  night.  So  long  as  you 
have  deer  in  the  open  and  people  liv- 
ing nearby,  you’ll  have  someone  trying 
to  take  a deer  at  night.  It  is  a serious 
problem,  and  it  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  concerned  sportsmen  to  try  to 
stop  it. 


THIS  YEAR  marks  the  40th  birthday  of 
Smokey  the  Bear,  one  of  America’s  most 
lovable  and  effective  public  service  symbols. 
Since  1944,  Smokey  has  presented  his  fire 
prevention  message— “Remember,  only  you 
can  prevent  forest  fires.”  Billions  of  dollars 
in  natural  resources  have  been  saved  by  his 
efforts. 

Happy  birthday,  Smokey! 
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Little  Otter 

By  Tom  Hoag 


The  excitement  of  Michaels 

twelfth  birthday  brought  down  the 
roof  in  our  house,  for  at  last  the  long- 
awaited  moment  had  arrived:  my  son 
could  go  hunting  with  his  old  man. 

Actually,  the  itch  began  back  when 
the  boy  still  needed  three  steps  to  match 
one  of  mine,  about  the  time  when  I 
showed  him  his  first  set  of  deer  tracks 
in  the  soft  mud  behind  the  house. 
That’s  all  the  boy  needed  to  see  — his 
imagination  took  over  from  there.  Soon 
he  was  able  to  read  sign  and  to  iden- 
tify the  sounds  of  the  woods,  to  tell  the 
differenee  between  the  traek  of  a coon 
and  that  of  a housecat.  After  awhile,  I 
ordered  Mike  a 22  rifle  from  the  Sears 
catalogue,  then  taught  him  to  handle 
it  and  to  shoot  it  safely. 

But  that  was  all  behind  us  now, 
because  he  was  twelve  and  rarin’  to 
go.  We  just  hung  his  new  20-gauge  on 
the  rack  above  Mike’s  bed,  waiting 
for  opening  day  to  sneak  around  the 
corner. 

He’s  still  not  quite  ready  though.  His 
sehooling  isn’t  complete  until  he  passes 
his  hunter  education  course.  In  our 
state,  it’s  a must. 

The  elass  might  be  held  in  the  back 
room  of  a fire  hall  or  on  a shooting 
range,  but  it’s  school  just  the  same.  In 
it,  a young  person  learns  the  meaning 
of  safety,  sportsmanship,  and  conserva- 
tion. He  gains  an  appreciation  of  the 
forest,  the  creatures  whieh  live  there, 
and  his  own  role  as  a visitor.  He  begins 
to  view  himself  as  both  a taker  of  game 
and  a caretaker  also. 

I hope  that,  for  my  son,  the  certifi- 
eate  whieh  he  receives  when  he  com- 
pletes his  hunter  education  course  will 
unlock  the  door  to  a new  lifelong  ad- 
venture whieh  was  ean  share  together. 
When  Mike  steps  through  it,  he’ll  be 
ready  for  his  first  hunt. 

It  was  not  always  so  . . . 


Long  before  the  white  man  viewed 
Penn’s  Woods  for  the  first  time,  men 
with  dark  eyes  and  bronze  skin  relent- 
lessly searehed  the  forests  for  the  ani- 
mals which  sustained  them  and  their 
families.  Each  father  instrueted  his  son 
in  the  skills  of  the  hunter  so  that  his 
family  would  survive  when  the  time  of 
snow  came  and  game  grew  searee. 

One  group  of  Indians  which  occu- 
pied the  rolling  hills  of  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  called  themselves  the 
“Lenni  Lenape”  or  “Original  People.’’ 
Members  of  the  Algonquin  group  of 
nations,  the  Lenape  later  were  recog- 
nized as  the  “Delawares”  when  white 
men  found  them  inhabiting  the  areas 
drained  by  the  Delaware  River  and  its 
tributaries.  The  manner  in  which  these 
people  prepared  their  sons  to  be  hunters 
is  far  different  from  what  we  would 
suspect. 


ON  HIS  FIRST  night,  the  baby,  strapped  to  a 
cradle  board,  was  propped  against  a tree.  If 
his  cry  was  still  strong  the  next  morning,  his 
family  rejoiced. 
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Step  back  through  the  centuries  if 
you  will,  to  approximately  the  year 
1650,  and  experience  hunter  education 
— Indian  style  — through  the  eyes  of 
Little  Otter,  a young  member  of  the 
Minsi  tribe,  of  the  Wolf  clan,  of  the 
Lenni  Lenape  nation. 

The  boy  flung  aside  the  deerskin 
which  shielded  the  entrance  to  the  wig- 
wam and  stepped  outside  into  the  chilly 
dawn.  Around  him,  the  village  slept. 

“Even  the  dogs  are  silent,”  he  mut- 
tered, stepping  again  into  the  hut. 

His  father  blocked  the  doorway. 

“You  must  go,”  he  commanded.  “Do 
not  return  still  a boy.” 

“Mother?”  cried  Little  Otter  to  the 
woman  seated  inside  before  the  fire. 

“Your  father  speaks,”  she  answered 
without  lifting  her  eyes. 

“Go,”  the  man  repeated,  this  time 
with  the  sternness  of  an  oak  in  his  voice. 

Turning  his  back  upon  his  family,  the 
boy  walked  silently  through  the  slum- 
bering village,  then  headed  into  the 
dark  forest  toward  the  mountain. 

All  day  he  followed  a trail  which 
wound  upward  toward  the  clouds, 
leading  to  a part  of  the  mountain  only 
the  birds  called  home.  When  night  was 
just  beginning  to  unfold  its  gray  blanket 
upon  the  mountain’s  shoulder.  Lit- 
tle Otter  reached  his  destination,  a 
wrinkled  birch  tree  which  guarded  the 
summit. 

He  sat  and  leaned  back  against  the 
tree,  ready  to  begin  his  vigil.  As  dark- 
ness engulfed  him,  he  remembered  his 
father’s  words: 

“Do  not  return  still  a boy.” 

In  the  village.  Little  Otter’s  people 
greeted  the  coming  of  night  in  their  cus- 
tomary ways.  Camp  dogs  howled  at  the 
rising  moon.  Families  huddled  around 
their  fires,  tossing  in  an  occasional 
pinch  of  tobacco  to  win  the  favor  of 
some  passing  spirit.  Grandfathers  retold 
stories  of  the  past  when  the  world  was 
young  and  the  hours  long.  Another  day 
ended  in  typical  fashion  for  these  mem- 
bers of  the  Minsi  tribe. 

Of  all  the  Lenape  people,  this  group 


faced  the  greatest  perils.  Since  they 
lived  on  the  northern  edge  of  their  na- 
tion, above  the  Lehigh  River,  they  were 
the  first  to  encounter  the  ferocious  Iro- 
quois when  they  swarmed  down  across 
the  mountains  which  we  call  the  Poco- 
nos.  No  Minsi  hunter  stepped  foot  upon 
these  mountains  without  fear  of  en- 
countering the  Iroquois,  whose  name 
means  “Terrifying  Man”  in  Algonquian. 

Little  Otter 

Into  this  world  of  hardship  and 
danger,  where  only  the  most  fit  lived  to 
watch  the  seasons  change,  was  born 
Little  Otter. 

The  Lenape  child’s  chances  to  sur- 
vive in  an  often  merciless  environment 
depended  upon  his  ability  to  endure  the 
challenges  of  a harsh  life.  On  the  day 
of  his  birth,  therefore.  Little  Otter’s 
parents  carried  their  son  to  an  icy  spring 
which  flowed  into  the  river.  There  they 
dipped  the  infant  into  the  freezing 
water  in  order  to  “harden  him”  for  the 
life  which  awaited. 

Next  they  wrapped  the  child  firmly 
in  a soft  deerskin  robe.  With  rawhide 
strips,  they  strapped  the  baby  to  a hard, 
flat  cradle  board  so  that  he  would  grow 
tall  and  straight  as  a pine  in  the  forest. 

That  night,  while  still  strapped  to  the 
board,  the  child  was  propped  against 
a tree  near  the  wigwam.  The  Indian 
culture  made  no  provision  for  a weak 
or  sick  baby.  If  the  child’s  cry  was  still 
strong  the  next  morning,  his  family  re- 
joiced. If  not,  they  allowed  nature  to 
take  its  course.  By  surviving  his  first 
night  on  earth  alone  and  out-of-doors, 
the  boy  passed  his  first  critical  test  in 
his  formidable  edueation. 

For  several  seasons,  he  lived  without 
a name.  The  Indians  believed  that  a 
child  should  remain  nameless  until  he 
gripped  life  with  enough  tenacity  to 
withstand  the  pull  of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  which  roamed  the  world  in  .search 
of  new  or  weak  souls  to  aceompany 
them  on  their  journey. 

But  like  a tiny  maple  leaf  in  a mighty 
wind,  the  boy  elung  to  his  life,  grew  in 
strength,  and  was  named  Little  Otter. 

In  the  Lenape  child’s  world,  few 
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LATER,  Little  Otter  learned  to  steal  quietly 
along  a trail,  moving  into  the  wind,  watching, 
listening,  melting  into  the  shadows  when 
necessary. 


days  passed  without  a lesson  to  be 
learned,  one  upon  which  his  life  might 
someday  depend. 

Early  in  his  education,  Little  Otter 
learned  to  obey  his  mother’s  call  with- 
out question,  like  a beaver  kit  which 
dives  for  the  safety  of  its  lodge  the  in- 
stant it  hears  the  sharp  slap  of  a tail 
upon  the  water. 

Later,  he  learned  to  steal  quietly 
along  a trail,  moving  into  the  wind, 
watching,  listening,  melting  into  the 
shadows  when  necessary. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  served  as 
the  boy’s  compass  and  timepiece. 

At  first,  he  learned  to  hunt  with  a 
blowgun,  dispatching  a variety  of  small 
game  with  his  feathered  darts. 

When  he  grew  older,  his  father 
taught  him  how  to  make  his  own  bow, 
string  it  with  rawhide,  and  shoot  an 
arrow  tipped  with  a sharpened  flint. 

To  be  a successful  hunter,  the  Lenape 
boy  practiced  stalking  into  close  range 
of  his  quarry.  Beyond  20  yards  or  so,  his 
weapons  were  inaccurate  and  ineffec- 
tive. Because  of  this,  he  honed  his  stalk- 


ing skills  to  a fine  edge  at  the  earliest 
possible  age. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  to 
be  learned  by  the  maturing  youngster, 
however,  was  that  he  did  not  wander 
alone  upon  the  earth,  but  shared  the 
forest  with  Kee-shay-lum-moo-kawng, 
the  Great  Manito,  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  natural  world,  and  a host  of  other 
subordinate  spirits,  called  Manitowuk. 

When  a boy  approached  manhood, 
ready  to  join  in  the  hunt  with  the  other 
men  of  the  tribe,  he  needed  to  acquire 
a personal  guardian  spirit,  or  Manitto, 
who  would  befriend  and  protect  him. 
With  such  a powerful  ally,  he  could 
hunt  without  fear,  even  across  the 
northern  mountains,  for  he  knew  that 
his  guardian  was  always  near.  If  he 
failed  to  obtain  a Manitto,  however, 
the  unfortunate  youth  walked  timidly, 
small  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  tribe. 

Only  through  a dream-vision,  usu- 
ally induced  by  a fast  or  some  other 
hardship,  could  a Lenape  boy  acquire 
his  Manitto  and  the  right  to  hunt  as  a 
man.  The  spirit  usually  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a deer,  bear,  or  some  other 
natural  guise.  The  shape  assumed  by 
the  Manitto  mattered  little,  however, 
so  long  as  it  arrived  and  befriended  the 
youth  so  that  he  could  walk  among  the 
tribe  with  dignity. 

For  this  reason  was  Little  Otter 
forced  from  his  lodge  in  the  pre-dawn, 
commanded  by  his  father  to  leave  the 
village,  climb  the  mountain,  and  wait 
. . . in  silence  . . . without  food  or 
water  . . . alone  except  for  his 
thoughts. 

On  the  first  night  of  his  vigil,  sleep 
fell  quickly  upon  the  boy.  Like  a 
mother  enfolding  her  son  gently  in  her 
arms,  the  darkness  embraced  him  and 
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caressed  him  to  sleep. 

Pangs  of  hunger  awakened  Little 
Otter  the  next  morning.  Without  sound 
or  movement,  though,  he  continued  to 
wait,  watching  the  bright  day  unfold 
before  him,  then  slowly  slip  away  into 
another  night. 

Sleep  didn’t  come  easily  to  the  boy  on 
the  second  night,  for  thunder  rolled 
aeross  the  mountains  and  lightning  lit 
up  the  sky.  Little  Otter  didn’t  close  his 
eyes  for  fear  that  he  would  not  awaken. 

“Pity  me,  Maker  of  Storms,”  he 
prayed  as  the  rain  drenched  him 
through  the  night  and  into  a shivering 
morning. 

A warm  sun  dried  the  earth  by  mid- 
day, but  the  boy  didn’t  feel  its  touch. 
A red  squirrel  chattered  in  a nearby 
pine  throughout  the  afternoon,  but  the 
sound  seemed  to  drift  to  Little  Otter 
from  far  away. 

Still  he  waited  ...  as  his  father  and 
grandfather  and  all  other  hunters  and 
warriors  of  the  Lenape  nation  had  done 
. . . waited  alone  for  his  Manitto,  as  the 
third  day  marched  slowly  into  evening. 

Late  in  the  night,  a soft  breeze 
rustled  the  sleeping  boy’s  hair,  and  he 
stirred. 

He  dreamed  of  a great  silver  wolf, 
running  upon  the  wind,  leaping  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  then  stopping 
near  to  him. 

“You  shall  hunt,”  the  vision  prom- 
ised, “wherever  your  legs  carry  you  . . . 
without  fear  . . . until  the  deer  and  the 
bear  fall  to  your  arrows,  and  your 
people  praise  your  name.  No  harm  will 
cross  your  path,  for  I will  walk  beside 
you  forever.” 

Then  it  was  gone,  a vision  racing 
above  the  trees,  then  swallowed  by  the 
clouds. 

Little  Otter  awoke  before  the  sun 
found  his  resting  place.  Raising  himself, 
he  stood  with  his  back  against  the  tree. 
Slowly  he  turned,  first  to  the  north, 
where  the  purple  mountains  stretched 
into  the  mist;  next  to  the  west,  where 
the  earth  still  slept  beneath  the  night’s 
blanket;  then  to  the  east,  where  the 
sun’s  first  warriors  were  just  beginning 
to  march  upon  the  horizon;  last,  to  the 
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south,  where  far  below  in  the  valley,  his 
village  called  to  him. 

With  slow,  determined  steps,  the 
hunter  began  his  journey  home. 

Delaware  boys  no  longer  climb  into 
the  clouds  in  search  of  their  guardian 
spirits.  Threatened  by  its  enemies,  the 
Indian  nation  migrated  westw'ard, 
leaving  Pennsylvania  first  in  the  hands 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  eventually,  the 
white  man. 

But  hunters  still  hike  the  trails  of 
Penn’s  Woods,  far  more  than  in  Little 
Otter’s  time.  Game  abounds.  Even  as 
habitat  shrinks,  the  hunt  not  only  sur- 
vives, but  thrives,  thus  perpetuating  an 
annual  ritual: 

Each  year,  approximately  50,000 
Pennsylvania  youngsters  count  the  days 
until  their  twelfth  birthday  so  that  they 
can  participate  in  the  tradition  — begun 
centuries  ago  by  their  red  brothers  — of 
preparing  for  their  first  hunt. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH 
AND  WILDLIFE  DATA  BASE 

—A  Computerized  Information  System — 

By  Calvin  W.  DuBrock 


ILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  re- 
quires both  species  and  habitat  in- 
formation.  Ideally,  the  wildlife 
manager  should  know  which  animal 
species  are  present  on  his  management 
area,  how  many  animals  of  each  species 
are  present,  the  habitats  the  various 
species  require,  which  habitats  are  pres- 
ent on  the  management  area  and  how 
these  habitats  are  dispersed,  the  eondi- 
tion  of  each  habitat,  how  the  species 
responds  to  alternative  land  uses  and 
habitat  types,  and  the  specific  manage- 
ment practices  that  will  elicit  appro- 
priate species  responses.  These  data  are 
needed  to  fully  address  the  many  facets 
of  wildlife  management  that  state  wild- 
life agencies  must  consider  in  develop- 
ing their  management  and  research 
programs.  (Social  and  economic  con- 
siderations also  are  extremely  impor- 
tant in  wildlife  management,  but  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.) 

How  do  we  obtain  this  information? 
Habitat  information  typically  is  col- 
lected by  a combination  of  on-ground 
surveys  and  aerial  photography  and/or 
satellite  imagery.  Species  information 
normally  is  obtained  by  a combination 
of  literature  review  and  field  inventory. 
For  state  wildlife  agencies  and  others 
involved  in  species  management  pro- 
grams, and  for  environmental  review 
and  assessment  programs,  one  of  the 
major  limiting  elements  is  species  inven- 
tory information  for  specific  manage- 
ment areas. 

Normally,  the  first  step  in  species  in- 
ventory involves  a literature  review.  A 
primary  requisite  is  a readily  accessible 
library  of  wildlife  data,  but  not  in  books 
and  journals  on  library  shelves.  This  in- 


formation must  be  stored  in  a way  that 
will  provide  needed  data  within  min- 
utes, and  we  must  have  the  ability  to 
address  complex  management  problems 
within  minutes,  and  we  must  have  the 
ability  to  address  complex  management 
problems  within  the  same  time  frame. 
Impossible?  No.  Modern  advances  in 
computer  technology  make  all  of  this 
not  only  possible  but  practicable. 

Computers  are  revolutionizing  wild- 
life management  techniques  in  many 
ways.  One  computer  application  now 
being  employed  in  Pennsylvania  is  an 
automated  library  of  species  data.  This 
library  is  being  used  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  for  wildlife 
impact  assessment,  environmental  per- 
mit review,  wildlife  education  pro- 
grams, and  wildlife  management  plan- 
ning. New  applications  by  other  state 
agencies,  and  by  federal  agencies,  are 
being  explored  independently.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  article  is  to  explain  our 
species  data  base  program  — the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  and  Wildlife  Data  Base 
— and  to  share  with  you  some  of  our  ex- 
periences in  applying  this  computerized 
library  of  information  to  wildlife  man- 
agement programs  in  Pennsylvania. 

Data  Base  Contents 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Data  Base  contains  complete  profiles 
for  844  resident  and  common  migrant 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  species 
occurring  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Data 
Base  includes  all  578  vertebrate  species 
known  to  be  present  in  Pennsylvania 
and  a select  group  of  “important”  in- 
vertebrates. Invertebrates  are  consid- 
ered important  if  identified  by  federal 
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or  state  agencies  as  endangered  or 
threatened,  if  the  species  is  recognized 
by  the  professional  biological  commu- 
nity as  an  indicator  of  environmental 
quality  or  sensitive  to  environmental 
charges,  or  if  the  species  is  of  some 
economic  significance.  The  844  species 
in  the  Data  Base  are  represented  by 
nine  major  animal  groups,  as  follows: 
amphibians  (38),  reptiles  (41),  fishes 
(184),  birds  (250),  mammals  (65),  mol- 
luscs (69),  crustaceans  (4),  aquatic  in- 
vertebrates (93),  and  terrestrial  inver- 
tebrates (100). 

Each  species  profile  in  the  Data  Base 
was  compiled  using  a standard  format 
containing  standard  definitions  and 
classifications.  The  definitions,  classifi- 
cations, and  data  collection  format 
evolved  out  of  an  extensive  survey  of 
hundreds  of  professional  natural  re- 
source biologists,  managers,  and  ad- 
ministrators representing  federal  and 


CAL  DuBROCK  uses  computer  to  assemble 
material  for  his  work  as  biometrician  and 
coordinator  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Data  Base  Program.  Many  have  ac- 
cess to  this  information. 


state  natural  resource  agencies,  indus- 
try, universities,  and  private  conserva- 
tion organizations.  The  standard  for- 
mat used  for  compiling  species  profiles 
in  the  Data  Base  is  called,  “A  Procedure 
for  Describing  Fish  and  Wildlife” 
(Mason  et  al.  1979). 

Each  species  profile  contains  descrip- 
tors defining  distribution  in  Penn- 
sylvania, legal  and  use  statuses,  habitat 
associations,  food  habits,  environmen- 
tal associations  and  requirements,  life 
history,  and  the  influence  of  typical 
land  management  activities  and  land 
use  changes  on  the  species.  All  of  this 
information,  compiled  in  the  standard 
coding  booklet,  was  summarized  by 
professionals  with  sound  research  back- 
grounds and  expert  knowledge  of  the 
species  or  species  group.  Each  species 
profile  was  developed  from  a combina- 
tion of  published  reports  and  field 
notes,  and  also  includes  professional 
opinion.  Each  data  base  entry  is  fully 
referenced  to  the  original  source  docu- 
ments. All  species  data  was  edited  and 
verified  prior  to  entry  into  the  Data 
Base. 

Data  Base  Management 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Data  Base  presently  operates  on  the 
computer  at  Bloomsburg  University, 
Bloomsburg,  PA.,  as  part  of  the  MAN- 
AGE system  (Shumate  et  al.  1982); 
this  system  allows  users  with  limited 
computer  experience  to  have  complete 
control  of  their  particular  data  files. 
Interactive  access  or  batch  processing  is 
possible  via  telephone  with  compatible 
computer  hardware. 

Data  Base  Use 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Data  Base  is 
available  to  federal  and  state  agencies, 
universities,  conservation  organiza- 
tions, environmental  organizations,  en- 
vironmental and  engineering  consulting 
firms,  and  any  individual  needing  fish 
and  wildlife  information.  Two  modes 
of  access  are  possible:  direct  interactive 
access,  and  over-the-counter  request 
service  through  the  Game  Gommission. 
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Interactive  access  is  at  present  available 
only  to  public  agencies.  All  other  pro- 
spective users  must  request  information 
through  the  Game  Commission’s  Data 
Base  Coordinator. 

Public  Agencies 

Public  agencies  may  obtain  interac- 
tive access  to  the  Data  Base  by  paying 
an  annual  subscription  fee  to  the  Game 
Commission.  Each  subscribing  or  sup- 
porting agency  must  acquire  and  use 
their  own  computer  hardware  and  per- 
sonnel for  Data  Base  access.  The  Game 
Commission  functions  in  a data  base 
administrative  role  by  providing  data 
base  access  codes,  user  training  and 
documentation,  data  base  updating, 
and  leadership  on  an  interagency  steer- 
ing committee  that  monitors  data  base 
administration  and  use. 

Seven  federal  and  state  public  agen- 
cies at  present  subscribe  to  use  the  Data 
Base.  The  federal  agencies  include  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (Eastern 
States  Office),  Office  of  Surface  Min- 
ing (Eastern  Technical  Center),  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh  District 
Offices),  Forest  Services  (Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest,  Northeastern  State  and 
Private  Forestry,  and  the  Northeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station),  Nuclear 
Begulatory  Commission,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  two  state  agencies  support- 
ing our  program  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  (Bureaus 
of  Water  Quality  Management,  Water 
Besource  Management,  Dams  and 
Waterway  Management,  Information 
Systems,  and  Forestry). 

Over-the  Counter  Access 

All  non-public  agency  users  access 
the  Data  Base  through  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Data  Base  coordinator.  At 
present,  these  users  are  not  permitted 
on-line  independent  access  to  the  Data 
Base;  however,  the  individual  requester 
is  encouraged  to  work  with  Game 
Commission  personnel  handling  his  re- 
quest and  is  invited  to  be  present  when 


it  is  processed.  Charges  for  this  type  of 
service  are  on  a cost  recovery  basis.  Ac- 
tual charges  incorporate  the  component 
costs  of  staff  time,  actual  computer 
center  charges,  telephone  time,  pro- 
rated data  storage,  and  mailing  fees. 
Typical  requests  are  processed  at  an 
av'erage  cost  of  $85. 

Applications 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Data  Base  is  being  used  for  a variety  of 
applications,  including: 

1.  Basic  descriptions  of  individual 
species,  their  habitat  associations,  and 
life  histories. 

2.  Preparation  and  review  of  permit 
applications  for  surface  mining,  power 
plant  siting,  point  source  discharge, 
solid  waste  and  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal, and  wetland  encroachments. 

3.  Analysis  of  proposals  to  designate 
special  water  quality  classifications  for 
waterways. 

4.  Evaluation  and  review  of  energy 
development  project  sites,  flood  control 
projects,  road  construction  and  im- 
provement projects,  bridge  replace- 
ments, and  fly  ash  disposal  sites. 

5.  Preparation  and  review  of  en- 
vironmental assessments  and  impact 
statements  (fish  and  wildlife  section) 
related  to  items  2 and  4. 

6.  Preparation  of  wildlife  research 
proposals. 

7.  Guilding  species  (grouping  by 
common  attributes)  for  habitat  analysis 
procedures  and  the  construction  of 
species  models. 

8.  Analysis  of  forest  wildlife  trends 
in  Pennsylvania. 

9.  Information  source  for  biological 
technical  training  and  public  informa- 
tion requests. 

In  addition  to  the  above  current  ap- 
plications, the  Game  Commission  is  ex- 
ploring ways  of  integrating  the  Data 
Base  with  land  use  planning  on  the  1.25 
million  acres  of  State  Game  Lands,  and 
for  a comprehensive  planning  program. 
We  are  also  working  to  identify  oppor- 
tunities for  integrating  our  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Data  Base  with  other  natural 
resource  and  environmental  data  bases 
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within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Based  upon  informal  evaluations  of 
user  satisfaction  and  a formal  (question- 
naire) user  evaluation  (Slaski  and 
DuBrock.  1982),  the  Data  Base  does 
facilitate  the  completion  of  the  tasks 
listed  above.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
more  complex  analyses  that  require  in- 
formation for  a specific  geographic 
area,  manv  different  land  use/habitat 
types,  and  with  different  project  alter- 
natives. Attributes  of  the  Data  Base  ap- 
proach mentioned  in  the  evaluation 
included; 

• information  has  added  credibility 
because  it  is  backed  with  references; 

• comprehensive  profiles  are  avail- 
able for  more  species  than  from  any 
other  sources; 

• species  lists  are  printed  in  an  imme- 
diately usable  form,  not  requiring 
retyping; 

• quickly  and  inexpensively  provides 
good,  literature-based  baseline  data 
that  can  be  used  for  planning  field  in- 
vestigations; 

• identifies  data  gaps  for  species; 

• provides  a format  for  new  data  col- 
lection and  a central  respository  for  new 
information  as  it  is  collected. 

Substantial  cost  and  time  savings 
have  been  reported  by  Data  Base  users, 
particularly  for  complex  environmental 
analyses.  Cost  savings  of  80-90  percent 
and  time  savings  of  90-95  percent  have 
been  cited  when  comparing  the  use 
of  the  Data  Base  with  conventional 
techniques. 

Summary 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Data  Base  is  a relatively  new  Game 
Commission  program  that  provides  in- 


stant access  to  information  on  844 
species  occurring  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
computerized  library  of  animal  species 
information  contains  descriptors  defin- 
ing species  distribution,  status,  popu- 
lations trends,  habitat  associations, 
environmental  requirements,  and  the 
relative  influence  of  management  ac- 
tivities on  the  species.  This  Data  Base 
provides  a focus  for  obtaining  and  stor- 
ing species  level  data  in  the  common- 
wealth. Data  Base  information  is  being 
used  by  the  Game  Commission,  other 
public  agencies,  and  private  business 
firms  for  a diversity  of  applications  re- 
quiring fish  and  wildlife  data,  and  at 
substantial  cost  savings. 
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Getting  Away  From  It  All 

Nine  British  soldiers  are  studying  cold-related  physieal  and  psyehological  prob- 
lems by  living  in  tents  and  holes  in  the  Antarctie.  They  won’t  have  mueh  com- 
pany. The  largest  land  animal  on  Antarctica  is  only  a quarter  of  an  inch  long. 
It’s  a tiny  wingless  fly.  The  largest  animals  of  the  Antarctic,  seals,  penguins  and 
whales,  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  water. 
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Twenty- Fl 
Of  Hunterll 
In  Penn{ 

By  James 'f 

PGC  Hunter  Eduii 


A QUARTER  of  a century  has  passed 
sinee  the  first  student  graduated 
from  a Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion hunter  safety  education  class. 

In  the  early  1950s,  the  hunter  edu- 
cation program,  then  called  hunter 
safety,  was  carried  out  on  an  informal 
basis  by  interested  sportsmen.  In  1959, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion adopted  a four-hour  formal  pro- 
gram in  the  safe  handling  of  firearms. 
All  district  game  protectors  received 
comprehensive  training  and  became 
certified  instructors.  In  addition,  they 
became  coordinators  within  their  as- 
signed districts  and  recruited  volunteer 
instructors  who  came  from  many  walks 
of  life— all  serious  sportsmen  at  heart. 
Many  deputy  game  protectors,  too,  be- 
came deeply  involved  as  instructors. 


M.  J.  GOLDEN,  top,  discusses  1959  hunter 
safety  outline  with  NRA  and  SAAMI  repre- 
sentatives. Below,  former  Gov.  Raymond  P. 
Shafer  signs  1969  mandatory  hunter  educa- 
tion law. 


In  1969,  the  program  became  man- 
datory for  all  first-time  hunters  under 
the  age  of  16.  Over  3,000  volunteer  in- 
structors were  selected  to  assist  with  the 
tremendous  task  of  training  50,000  stu- 
dents annually.  In  the  mid-1970s, 
course  content  was  increased,  as  was 
the  minimum  time.  A more  compre- 
hensive six-hour  course  of  instruction 
was  developed.  In  addition  to  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  safety,  game  laws, 
hunter  responsibility,  and  good  out- 
door manners,  hunter  ethics  was  given 
added  emphasis,  and  the  program 
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IN  EARLY  days,  PGC  personnel 
gave  on-hands  instruction,  left, 
after  themselves  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  NRA  experts,  above.  Be- 
low, “best  in  nation”  award  was 
given  to  Pennsylvania’s  hunter 
education  program  in  1966. 


became  known  as  hunter  education. 
Finally,  on  September  1,  1982,  new 
legislation  required  that  all  first-time 
hunters,  regardless  of  age,  would  have 
to  complete  this  important  educational 
program . 

While  hunters  have  increased  to  v\  ell 
over  one  million  annually  in  the  state, 
hunting  accidents  have  declined  by  over 
60  percent  since  the  hunter  education 
program  began,  especially  since  1969 
when  it  became  a mandatory  part  of 
the  hunter’s  responsibility. 

Since  its  inception  25  years  ago,  over 
one  million  students  have  graduated 
from  a Pennsylvania  hunter  education 
class.  Through  this  effort,  and  because 
of  all  those  people  concerned  enough 
to  get  invoK'ed  as  v olunteer  instructors, 
today's  Keystone  State  hunter  is  safer, 
more  knowledgeable,  and  much  more 
aware  of  his  responsibilities  to  the  wild- 
life he  pursues,  the  land  that  he  hunts 
on,  and  the  other  person,  hunter  and 


non-hunter  alike. 


The  key  to  the  future  of  hunting  is 
education. 


JLUNTEER  instructors,  right,  and 
lool  involvement,  below,  have 
ays  been  of  utmost  importance 
htlE  program. 


FIELD 
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Here’s  the  Place 

VENANGO  COUNTY -WMhte 
has  started  to  take  notice  of  local  Game 
Commission  personnel.  Deputy  Harvey 
McDonough  had  a robin  nesting  on  the 
light  by  his  front  door,  and  my  wife  and 
I noticed  a nest  in  a rhododendron  near 
our  front  door.  Both  nests  were  within 
10  feet  of  the  doors.  Maybe  the  birds  are 
taking  the  title  “Game  Protector”  seri- 
ously. — DGP  Len  Hribar,  Oil  City. 


C’mon,  Trappers 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY -As  game 
protectors,  we  are  the  first  to  see  the  ef- 
fects of  wildlife  management  and  re- 
source utilization,  effects  which  are 
often  never  realized  by  the  nonhunting 
and  nontrapping  publics.  For  example, 
last  year’s  beaver  harvest  of  400  fell 
short  of  the  1000  normally  taken  in  this 
county.  Therefore,  it  came  as  no  sur- 
prise that  the  summer  of  ’84  was  char- 
acterized by  flooded  farmlands  and 
roadways  due  to  an  overabundance  of 
beaver.  Let’s  hope  for  a banner  trap- 
ping season  this  winter  — my  feet  are 
wet  and  my  hip  boots  worn  out.  — DGP 
Bob  Lumadue,  Saegertown. 


Reach  Out  and 
Touch  Someone 

MONTOUR  ir  NORTHERN 
NORTHUMRERLAND  COUNTIES 
— It  was  late  one  sunny  Saturday  after- 
noon and  I was  sitting  next  to  the  type- 
writer doing  some  paperwork  when  the 
phone  rang.  A man  began  describing  a 
game  law  violation  he  had  just  wit- 
nessed. It  involved  two  young  ground- 
hog hunters  shooting  from  the  road  in 
front  of  his  house.  As  we  discussed  the 
incident,  he  interrupted  and  yelled, 
“Here  they  come  again!”  The  next  thing 
1 knew,  1 heard  doors  opening  and  clos- 
ing and  a distant  voice  saying  some- 
thing about  a portable  telephone  and 
did  1 want  to  talk  to  the  violators.  My 
reply  was  lost  among  the  sounds  of 
bushes  rustling,  footsteps,  a distant 
voice  yelling,  and  finally,  the  sound  of 
car  brakes.  From  my  desk  it  sounded 
like  the  man  handled  the  situation  quite 
well.  The  kids  got  a good  lecture  on  gun 
safety,  the  landowner  was  satisfied  with 
their  apologies,  and  I got  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  everybody  in- 
volved—without  ever  leaving  my  of- 
fice.—DGP  Daniel  I.  Clark,  Potts 
Grove. 


Land  Trap 

TIOGA  COUNTY  — During  an  En- 
vironmental Awareness  Days  program 
for  6th-graders  at  the  Hammond  Dam 
near  Tioga,  Steve  Gehringer  and  I 
demonstrated  how  we  use  a net  pro- 
pelled by  rockets  to  trap  wild  turkeys. 
After  the  rockets  were  set  off,  a startled 
fisherman  who  was  sitting  nearby  asked 
what  was  going  on.  When  told  the  nets 
were  used  to  catch  turkeys,  he  replied, 
“They’ll  never  catch  any  making  all 
that  noise.”  — DGP  Frank  Bernstein, 
Middlebury  Center. 
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Okay,  Enough  Already 

POTTER  COUNTY -While  turkey 
hunting  in  Missouri  last  spring,  three 
friends  and  I were  at  the  house  of  a 
local  game  warden,  Tom  May,  having 
a fish  fry.  One  friend  asked  Tom  if  he 
wasn’t  afraid  a storm  would  knock 
down  one  of  the  several  big  pines  near 
his  house.  Tom  replied,  “It'd  take  a real 
strong  wind  to  knock  them  down.’’  It 
soon  started  raining  so  we  moved  in- 
side. When  the  wind  and  rain  intensi- 
fied, we  headed  for  the  basement,  and 
no  sooner  got  there  than  a tornado  hit. 
After  what  seemed  like  an  hour  we 
emerged  and  found  a large  tree  had 
come  down  on  the  house,  destroying 
the  roof.  The  tornado  had  ripped  sev- 
eral nearby  roof  tops  off,  and  demol- 
ished most  of  Tom’s  big  trees.  Upon 
surveying  the  damage,  Tom  calmly 
commented,  “I  told  you  it  would  take 
a real  strong  wind  to  knock  these  trees 
over.”  Now,  I know  Missouri  is  the 
“Show  Me  State,”  but  this  is  carrying 
things  a little  too  far.  — DGP  Ron  Clou- 
ser,  Galeton. 


People  Problem 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY -When- 
ever we  have  the  task  of  taking  a fawn 
deer  away  from  someone,  he  usually 
says,  “I  bet  it  will  end  up  in  a zoo  or 
in  a pen  now.”  I just  wonder  how  many 
of  these  people  ever  finally  realize 
where  the  blame  really  belongs.  — DGP 
Don  Zimmerman,  Morrisdale. 


No  Closed  Season 

LERANON  COUNTY -I  usually 
receive  complaints  in  late  winter  about 
dogs  running  deer.  This  spring, 
however,  I investigated  an  incident  that 
illustrated  how  this  problem  can  hap- 
pen in  any  month.  Two  dogs  chased 
three  bucks  into  a pond  and  wouldn’t 
let  them  out.  All  three  deer  died.  Please 
keep  your  pets  under  control  in  all 
months.  — DGP  Gary  W.  Smith,  Leb- 
anon. 


Still  Plenty 

LYCOMING  COUNTY -Following 
last  season’s  record  bear  harvest,  my 
fellow  officers  in  the  county  and  I were 
hoping  for  some  relief  from  bear  com- 
plaints, but  our  wishes  didn’t  come 
true.  One  particular  farmer  asked  us  to 
set  a trap  by  his  corncrib,  which  bears 
were  raiding.  A bear  was  caught,  but 
the  farmer  said  he  knew  there  was 
another,  so  the  trap  was  reset  and 
another  bear  w’as  caught.  The  trap  was 
reset  again  and  yet  another  bear  was 
caught.  The  first  bear  weighed  422 
pounds,  the  second  318  and  the  third 
210,  all  males.  And  believe  it  or  not,  the 
farmer  is  after  me  to  start  trapping 
again,  as  more  bears  have  been  sighted. 
They  just  keep  coming!  — DGP  Dan 
Marks,  Williamsport. 


Oughta  Plan  Ahead 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -It  was  9 
o’clock  one  recent  Sunday  morning 
when  I made  the  mistake  of  checking 
my  answering  service.  Before  the  day 
was  over,  I’d  dispatched  a mortally  in- 
jured deer  hit  by  a vehicle  and  picked 
up  four  others.  I figured  there  was  no 
sense  complaining,  and  tried  to  salvage 
the  rest  of  the  day  by  reminding  myself 
I had  the  next  day  off.  I checked  the 
tape  Monday  and  before  that  day  was 
over.  I’d  picked  up  three  more  road- 
kills.  — DGP  Robert  W.  Nolf,  Gonyng- 
ham. 
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Incredible 

FOREST  COUNTY -Mr.  Tom,  a 
poultryman  in  my  area,  reported  what 
must  have  been  the  battle  of  the  cen- 
tury. He  said  he  had  a 50-pound  tom 
turkey  killed  by  a weasel.  It  seems  im- 
possible that  such  a small  animal  would 
have  the  courage  and  ability  to  kill  so 
large  a bird.  The  weasel  was  killed  in 
the  barn  by  Mr.  Tom’s  son.  — DGP  A1 
Pedder,  Marienville. 


or  Two-Ton  Tail 

PIKE  COUNTY -When  a local  resi- 
dent complained  about  a large  bird  kill- 
ing one  of  his  tame  ducks.  Deputy  Bill 
Lorenzen  found  an  interesting  story 
written  in  the  snow.  Using  his  experi- 
ence as  a trapper  and  outdoorsman. 
Bill  was  able  to  decipher  exactly  what 
had  happened,  almost  as  if  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  whole  thing.  Apparently  a 
red-tailed  hawk  had  killed  the  land- 
owner’s duck  in  a patch  of  open  water 
on  a small  pond,  and  then  dragged  the 
sizable  fowl  to  a nearby  stump  where 
it  ate  its  fill.  While  feeding,  however, 
the  very  low  temperature  froze  its  wet 
tailfeathers  into  a large  snowball,  so  it 
was  unable  to  fly.  Bill  tracked  the  bird 
some  distance  to  a hollow  tree.  He  took 
the  shivering  hawk  home  and  placed  it 
in  a cage  close  to  the  woodstove  to  dry 
out.  The  next  morning  the  dried-out 
redtail  was  released,  none  the  worse  for 
the  experience.  Way  to  go  Bill!  — DGP 
Bobert  D.  Buss,  Hawley. 


Do  It  Now 

Game  Protectors  Steve  Kleiner  and 
Bob  Shaffer  and  I have  been  aggres- 
sively presenting  the  Game  Gommis- 
sion’s  deer  management  program,  espe- 
cially to  groups  of  landowners.  Here  in 
the  southwest  we  have  a unique  situa- 
tion—we  have  too  many  deer,  and 
much  of  the  land  on  which  deer  live  is 
posted.  Almost  every  landowner  we 
have  talked  to,  however,  has  indicated 
he  will  allow  hunters  on  his  property  if 
the  hunters  will  identify  themselves. 
Hunters,  pay  attention,  now  is  the  time 
to  make  your  contacts  for  the  upcom- 
ing hunting  season,  not  the  Monday 
morning  of  deer  season.  Make  friends 
with  the  landowners  now.  — LMO 
B.  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 

Close 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY -Ks  not  often 
that  I permit  my  children  to  answer  the 
phone,  but  recently,  while  I was  out 
and  my  wife  was  busy,  my  8-year-old 
daughter  Karin  did  just  that.  Karin 
hung  up  before  my  wife  could  get  to  the 
phone,  however,  and  when  my  wife 
asked  who  it  was,  Karin  replied,  “Susan 
Bobut.  She  called  to  say  your  order  is 
in.”  My  wife  then  went  to  Sears  & 
Roebuck  to  talk  to  “Susan  Bobut”  and 
pick  up  her  order.  — DGP  Tim  Marks, 
Milroy. 

Go  Now 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY -As 
fall  draws  near,  we  once  again  think  of 
being  outdoors  and  going  hunting.  If 
you  are  a first-time  hunter,  you’ll  need 
to  attend  a hunter  education  course 
before  you  may  buy  a license.  Be  sure 
you  don’t  wait  until  just  before  the 
season  to  think  about  taking  the  course; 
you  may  find  out  it’s  too  late.  Hunter 
education  courses  are  given  between 
August  and  November.  Attend  early  in 
the  fall,  and  you  won’t  be  one  of  those 
frantically  looking  for  a course  after 
they  have  all  been  completed.  — DGP 
Douglas  M.  Killough,  Perkiomenville. 
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Don’t  Say  Baa! 

SNYDER  COUNTY -One  night, 
while  Deputy  Keister  and  I were  drag- 
ging a 180-pound  sheep  a bear  had 
killed,  we  remarked  how  powerful  a 
bear  must  be.  We  then  cut  a hind- 
quarter  from  the  sheep  to  use  as  bait 
and  disposed  of  the  remainder  of  the 
carcass  while  going  for  the  bear  trap. 
After  we  returned  with  the  trap  and 
began  setting  it,  we  heard  something 
right  behind  us.  There,  to  our  surprise, 
was  the  bear,  watching  us  and.  I’m 
sure,  smelling  his  lamb  chop.  Fifteen 
minutes  later,  however,  we  had  him  in 
the  trap.  — DGP  John  Roller,  Beaver- 
town. 

Unjust 

BLAIR  COUNTY  — This  past  spring 
gobbler  season  I arrested  a hunter  for 
transporting  an  untagged  20-pound 
wild  turkey.  He  elected  to  settle  the 
violation  on  a field  acknowledgement 
of  guilt,  resulting  in  a $15  penalty.  If 
you  compare  this  penalty  with  the  price 
of  a 20-pound  “store  bought”  bird, 
maybe  you’ll  realize  why  a few  will 
take  a chance.  — DGP  Don  Martin, 
Hollidaysburg. 

Efficient  . . . ? 

McKEAN  COUNTY -l\e  been  in 
this  district  two  years  and  already  I’m 
three  years  behind  in  my  paperwork. 
— DGP  John  Dzemyan,  Smethport. 


Appealing 

ERIE  COUNTY -While  I was  sell- 
ing seedlings  at  Millcreek  Mall,  a per- 
son approached  me,  leaned  over  the 
table,  and  very  frankly  asked.  “W’hat- 
cha  doing,  Andy,  moonlighting?”  I ex- 
plained that  selling  seedlings  to  impro\  e 
wildlife  habitat  was  all  in  a day's  work 
for  a game  protector.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  another  job  that  has  the 
diversity  of  duties  this  one  has.  That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  I like  it.  — DGP  Andy 
Martin,  Erie. 

Big  Fella 

I recently  accompanied  Labor  Fore- 
man Harry  Ringler  to  a virgin  eastern 
white  pine  tree.  This  particular  giant 
is  nearly  200  feet  high  and  has  a cir- 
cumference, four  feet  above  the  ground, 
of  12  feet  ID  4 inches.  “Big  Trees  of 
Pennsylvania”  lists  the  largest  eastern 
white  pine  at  12  feet  2 inches  circum- 
ference, with  a height  of  171  feet  and 
a 33-foot  spread.  Native  hemlock,  oak, 
and  hickory  are  also  in  the  same  area. 
— LMO  Barry  K.  Ray,  Rockwood. 


Unique 

WAYNE  COUNTY -Game  protec- 
tor's wives  tolerate  a lot  of  inconven- 
ience and  neglect  but  they  also  receive 
unusual  benefits.  Who  else  could  get  a 
500-pound  bear  for  a Mother’s  Day 
present?  — DGP  Donald  R.  Schauer, 
Honesdale. 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY -When 
Game  Protector  Dean  Rockwell  re- 
sponded to  a complaint  about  a beaver 
which  had  plugged  a culvert  pipe  ex- 
actly in  the  middle,  he  found  he  was 
too  big  to  crawl  inside  of  the  pipe. 
His  wife,  Kay,  wasn’t,  though.  Kay 
cleaned  out  the  pipe  and  was  trying  to 
climb  up  the  stream  bank  when  Dean 
decided  to  help  her  by  grabbing  the 
hood  of  her  sweatshirt.  Instead  of  help- 
ing, however.  Dean  sat  Kay  right  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  cold  stream.  Now, 
Dean  swears  that  he  was  trying  to  help, 
but.  . . .— DGP  William  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 


I Wonder  What 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY -Dep- 
uty Scarpello  learned  of  a man  who  had 
picked  up  a fawn  when  he  saw  it  stand- 
ing near  his  back  fence.  He  claimed  the 
fawn  appeared  lost,  so  he  decided  to 
rescue  it.  He  placed  the  tiny  fawn  on 
his  back  porch.  Imagine  his  surprise 
when  he  later  looked  out  his  window 
and  saw  his  neighbor’s  dog  dragging 
the  helpless  fawn  into  the  woods.  Later 
that  morning  the  same  man  noticed 
a doe  standing  near  his  back  fence. 
“She  appeared  to  be  searching  for 
something,”  he  told  us.  — DGP  William 
Wasserman,  Montgomeryville. 


Safely  Returned 

LANCASTER  COUNTY -I  recently 
received  a phone  call  from  an  animal 
welfare  group  about  a pigeon.  The 
caller  was  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  the  bird,  but  did  not  want  to  run 
afoul  of  any  game  law.  I explained  that 
pigeons  are  considered  domestic  birds 
and  it  therefore  was  legal  for  her  to  care 
for  it.  I also  informed  her  that  if  the 
bird  was  banded  she  might  be  able  to 
locate  the  owner  by  contacting  the 
North  Museum  at  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall Gollege.  She  called  back  a week 
later  to  say  she  had  found  the  owner. 
A young  man  from  Texas,  handicapped 
and  confined  to  a wheelchair,  had 
raised  the  bird  from  a squab,  and 
named  it  Big  Red.  This  pigeon  was  an 
important  part  of  the  boy’s  rehabilita- 
tion, so  his  father  caught  a plane  for 
Pennsylvania  the  very  next  day  and 
returned  Big  Red  to  one  very  happy  boy 
in  the  Lone  Star  State.  — DGP  John  A. 
Shutter,  Jr.,  Lancaster. 


Don’t  Touch 

BLAIR  COUNTY  — Last  spring  five 
young  raccoons  were  taken  from  the 
wild  after  their  mother  had  been  killed. 
Over  100  people  had  been  in  contact 
with  these  raccoons  before  they  died. 
Many  then  became  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  rabies,  so  they  were 
tested.  The  rabies  tests  fortunately  were 
negative,  but  just  imagine  what  would 
have  happened  if  they  had  been  posi- 
tive. — DGP  Larry  Harshaw,  Hollidays- 
burg. 


Gotta  Be  Some  Color 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- 1 received  a 
call  from  a lady  requesting  information 
about  red  foxes  and  why  they  all  have 
a white-tipped  tail.  She  stated  that  her 
daughter  would  get  a 95  in  her  English 
class  if  she  could  write  a short  story  on 
the  reasons  a red  fox  has  a white-tipped 
tail.  Any  suggestions?  — DGP  Edward 
R.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 
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Bear  License  Applications 


New  applications  for  this  season’s 
100,000  bear  licenses  are  now  available 
to  1984-85  hunting  license  holders, 
upon  request,  from  hunting  license 
agents,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion division  offices,  and  the  PGC’s 
Harrisburg  headquarters  at  8000  Derry 
Street.  Applications  may  be  mailed  or 
hand  delivered  to  PGC  headquarters 
during  the  period  September  5 to  10 
a.m.  on  October  3,  at  which  time  the 
public  drawing  will  be  held.  If  less  than 
100,000  applications  are  received  from 
September  5 to  October  3,  licenses  will 
be  issued  thereafter  on  a first-come, 
first-served  basis  until  exhausted. 

Only  the  current  official  application 
form/envelope  is  valid,  and  under  no 
circumstances  may  a person  apply  for 
more  than  one  license.  Not  more  than 
three  applications  may  be  submitted 
in  one  envelope.  The  appropriate  pre- 
printed number  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope  indicating  the  number  of  en- 
closed applications  must  he  circled  in 
ink.  Ako,  a check  mark  must  be  placed 
in  the  appropriate  box  to  indicate  that 
the  application  is  from  a nonresident  of 
Pennsylvania.  Residents  and  nonresi- 
dents may  not  submit  applications  in 
the  same  envelope.  The  return  section 
of  the  envelope/ application  must  have 
sufficient  first-class  postage  affixed  and 
be  self-addressed  to  any  one  of  the  ap- 
plicants; if  this  condition  is  not  met,  all 
applications  enclosed  therein  will  be 


BV  TED  OOPSHALL 


DON  ROBESON,  of  Russell,  took  his  367-lb. 
bear  in  Warren  County  in  the  1982  season. 
One  shot  from  his  M94  Winchester  32  Special 
accounted  for  his  trophy. 


processed  and  placed  in  a dead  letter 
file  from  which  they  can  be  reclaimed 
only  by  an  applicant  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  the  Gommis- 
sion. 

Remittances  for  licenses  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  a negotiable  check  or  money 
order  made  payable  to  the  “Game 
Gommission”  for  applications  enclosed 
at  $5.00  each  for  residents  and  $15.00 
each  for  nonresidents  of  this  common- 
wealth. 

All  licenses  or  applications  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  individual  whose  name 
appears  on  the  return  section.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  this  person  to  deliver 
the  license  or  applications  to  the  other 
individuals  who  applied  with  him. 

Any  application  which  fails  to  com- 
ply with  the  act  or  this  section  will  be 
automatically  rejected  and  returned  to 
the  sender. 
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Antlerless  License  Information  for  Potter  County 

In  accord  with  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  action,  the  county  treasurer  of 
Potter  County  has  been  removed  as  a hunting  license  issuing  agent.  Consequently, 
no  hunting  licenses,  antlerless  licenses  included,  will  be  issued  by  him.  The  Game 
Commission  will  conduct  and  supervise  drawings  for  the  issuance  of  Potter  County 
antlerless  deer  licenses  on  Wednesday,  October  3,  1984,  in  the  courthouse.  Per- 
sons interested  in  applying  for  an  antlerless  deer  license  in  Potter  County  should 
mail  their  applications  to:  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  662,  Coud- 
ersport,  PA  16915.  Applicants  interested  in  this  county  should  black  out  “County 
Treasurer”  and  “County”  on  the  official  envelope  and  fill  in  the  address  above. 
Remittance  for  a license  in  Potter  County  must  be  made  payable  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  NOT  to  the  county  treasurer.  Applications  and/or  re- 
quests for  special  antlerless  deer  licenses  for  this  county  in  the  form  of  Military 
and  Landowner  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  must  be  mailed  to  the  aforementioned 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  addresses. 


1984  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 


Daily 

Maximum 

Open  Seasons 

Bag 

Possession 

Species 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Limits 

Limits 

Doves 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  18 

12 

24 

and 

Nov.  3 

Nov.  24 

-1- Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia) 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

25* 

25* 

Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

15 

30 

Common  (Wilson’s)  Snipe 

Oct.  20 

Dec.  15 

8 

16 

Woodcock 

Oct.  20 

Nov.  10 

3 

6 

+ NO  OPEN  SEASON  — King  and  Clapper  Rails.  'Singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  species. 


SHOOTING  HOURS 

Doves  — 12  noon  to  sunset  Sept.  1-Oct.  18;  9 a.m.  to  sunset  on  Nov.  3;  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  sunset  Nov.  5-24.  Rails,  Gallinules,  Snipe,  Woodcock  — One-half  hour  before  sun- 
rise to  sunset  (except  on  Nov.  3,  when  the  opening  hour  will  be  9 a.m.). 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  (“DUCK”  STAMP)  NOT  REQUIRED  TO 
HUNT  DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK.  BOW  AND  ARROW,  SHOT- 
GUN PLUGGED  TO  NO  MORE  THAN  3-SHELL  CAPACITY  ARE  LEGAL  RIFLES  AND  HAND- 
GUNS ARE  PROHIBITED.  SHOT  SIZE  LARGER  THAN  BB  PROHIBITED.  NO  HUNTING 
ON  SUNDAY. 


Correction  in  Special  Regulations  Listed  Last  Month 

There  was  an  error  in  the  first  item  of  the  Special  Regulations  which  ap- 
peared on  page  38  of  the  August  GAME  NEWS.  That  item  should  read  as 
follows: 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

§ No  hunting  for  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  except  deer  and  migratory  game 
bird.s  during  the  regular  antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons.  Raccoons  may  be 
hunted  between  sunset  and  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  during  the  firearms  sea- 
,sons  for  big  game  (Sunday  hunting  of  raccoons  prohibited). 
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New  Style  Hunting 
License  for  1984 


Hunters  in  Pennsylvania  this  year 
will  be  using  a “universal”  license 
difierent  from  those  printed  in  past 
years,  and  a new  type  of  deer  ear  tag. 

Previously,  each  type  of  license 
(junior,  adult  and  senior  resident,  as 
well  as  nonresident)  was  printed  on  a 
different  color  of  stock.  In  1984,  the 
same  stock,  a silver-colored  mylar 
material,  will  be  used  for  all  general 
hunting  and  trapping  licenses,  with  dif- 
ferent stamps  affixed  to  show  the  type 
of  license  being  used.  The  stamps  will 
be  sold  and  affixed  to  the  license  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  The  hunter  must  sign 
the  stamp. 

The  deer  ear  tag,  about  one  inch 
wide  and  seven  inches  long,  this  year 
will  be  part  of  (rather  than  separate 
from)  the  license,  making  up  a substan- 
tial portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  license. 
A hunter  can  use  either  a pen  or  pencil 
(but  NOT  a felt-tip  pen)  to  fill  out  the 
tag,  which  can  then  be  detached  from 
the  license  and  tied  or  pinned  to  the  ear 
of  the  deer.  The  mylar  material  on 
which  the  deer  ear  tag  is  printed  must 
be  indented  when  filled  out,  so  in  an 
emergency  a hunter  could  even  use  the 
tip  of  a bullet  or  a pointed  stick  to  fill 
out  the  tag.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
cut  out  notches  on  the  new  deer  tag,  as 
in  the  recent  past. 

Separate  turkey  tags  for  use  in  the 
fall  and  spring  gobbler  seasons  are  part 
of  the  license,  as  in  the  past.  There  is 
also  space  on  the  license  to  attach  muz- 
zleloader  and  archery  stamps,  as  pre- 
viously. 

Separate  back  tags  will  continue  to 
be  printed  for  antlerless  deer  and  bear 
license  hunters. 

The  move  to  a universal-type  license 
is  being  made  to  reduce  printing  costs, 
and  the  new  deer  ear  tag  is  designed  to 
overcome  the  shortcomings  of  and  the 
objections  to  recent  types  of  tags. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 
(Certified  Check  or  Money  Order  in  US  Currency 
Required  for  Mail  Orders  from  Non-Residents) 

LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE  Agent  Write 

Check  Type(s)  Desired  In  Block  Price  Includes  in  Stamp  # 

After  Fee  Agents  Fee 


Resident  Adult  1 7-64  yrs.  of  age) 

$ 8.50 

□ 

Resident  Junior  (12-16  yrs.  of  age) 

$ 5.50 

u 

Resident  Senior  (65  years  and  older) 

$ 5.50 

u 

Non-Resident  (Hunting  Only) 

$60.50 

u 

Muzzle  Loading 

$ 3.50 

LJ 

Archery 

$ 2.50 

LI 

# 3-Day  Reg.  Shoot.  Grounds 

Valid  from  to  only  on  Reg.  Shoot. Grd. 

$ 3 50 

□ 

•Resident  Disabled  War  Veterans  Claim  No. 

Free 

! i Claim  No. 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS  - Add  $.50  POSTAGE  

'Available  only  from  County  Treasurers  TOTAL  Back  Tag  No. 

tt Available  from  some  regulated  Shooting  Grounds.  Field  Division 
offices  and  by  mail  only  from  Game  Commission  License  Section. 

PRINT  PLAINLY 


Name 

(First)  (Middle  iriitial)  (Last)  (Occupation) 


Legal  Residence 


(Street  or  R F D.) 


City 


(County  of  Residence) 

Color 

Age Hair_ 

Date  of  Birth 


Color 

Eyes. 


State. 


Phone  No.( 


(Zip  Code) 


(Area  Code)  (Official  Use,  PGC  Only) 


Sex. 


Weight 

D Male 


Height 

n Female 


Place  of  Birth 

(Post  Office)  (State)  (Nation)  Resident  of  Pennsylvania  since 

I present  the  follovying  as  evidence  that  I have  completed  the  required  hunter  education  course  or 
have  held  a hunting  license  in  a prior  year: 

Hunter  Education  Training  Certificate 

Date 


A hunting  license  from  a prior  year. 


State 


Year 


License# 


I am  unable  to  produce  a prior  hunting  license,  but  certify  below  that  I did  hold  a hunting  license 

issued  by in  a prior  year, 

(State,  Province,  etc.) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing. 

Mail  Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  $.50  postage)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  SECTION,  HARRISBURG.  PA  17105-1567.  (DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS).  All 
applicants  must  present  proof  of  Hunter  Safety  Training  or  prior  hunting  license.  (Preferably  a 
photostatic  copy).  3-day  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Licenses  are  not  valid  for  any  general  small  or 
big  game  hunting.  Mail  orders  for  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  must  include  positive  proof  of  residency 
in  this  Commonwealth. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  CORRECTNESS 

I certify  that  all  of  the  above  information  and  documents  presented  are  true  and  correct  and  that  my 
hunting  privileges  are  not  revoked  for  this  license  year. 

(X) 

(Signature  of  Applicant  plus  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  1 6)  (Date) 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to 
license(s)  listed. 

Signature  of  Issuing  Agent) 


Game  Commission  Publications  & Items 


Quantity  Books  Price 

BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  James  & Lillian  Wakeley  $ 10.00 

MAMMALS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al $ 4.00 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith  $ 4.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  WILD  GAME  COOKBOOK  $ 4.00 

DUCKS  AT  A DISTANCE $ 2.00 

WOODLANDS  AND  WILDLIFE $ 2.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  MANUAL,  by  Paul  Failor  $ 3.00 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife  Collectibles 

1984  BLUEBIRD  PATCH $ 3.00 

1984  BLUEBIRD  DECAL $ 1 .00 

1983  OTTER  PATCH  (SOLD  OUT) $ 3.00 

1983  OTTER  DECAL S 1 00 

1982  OSPREY  PATCH  (SOLD  OUT) $ 3.00 

1982  OSPREY  DECAL  $ 1.00 

1981  FLYING  SQUIRREL  PATCH  (Limited)  $ 3.00 

1981  FLYING  SQUIRREL  DECAL $ 1.00 

1984  ART  PRINT  “Dutch  Country  Bluebirds" $125.00 

1983  ART  PRINT  “River  Otters” $125.00 


Wildlife  Management  Areas 

PYMATUNING  WATERFOWL  PATCH $ 3.00 

PYMATUNING  WATERFOWL  DECAL $ 1.00 

MIDDLE  CREEK  WATERFOWL  PATCH  $ 3.00 

MIDDLE  CREEK  WATERFOWL  DECAL  $ 1.00 


Pennsylvania  Bird  and  Mammal  Charts 

Set  1 (4  charts)  20"  x 30" $ 4.00 

Set  2 (4  charts)  20"  x 30" $ 4.00 

Set  3 (8  charts)  1 1 " x 14" $ 4.00 

GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  (4  charts)  11"  x 14" $ 4.00 

State  Symbols  Chart  20"  x 30"  (Deer,  Grouse,  Hemlock,  Laurel)  $ 2.00 

SPORT  Items 

Fluorescent  Orange  SPORT  Cap $ 4.00 

Bronze  SPORT  Tie-Tac  / Lapel  Pin $ 3.50 

SPORT  License  Plate $ 4.00 

SPORT  Patch  $ 2.00 


Placemats 

Wildlife  Dinner  Table  Placemats  (Set  of  4) $ 3.00 

GAME  NEWS 

1 Year  Subscription $ 6.00 

3 Year  Subscription $ 16.50 

GAME  NEWS  Binder  (Holds  12  Issues) $ 3.50 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps  (Voluntary) 

1984  Waterfowl  Management  Duck  Stamp  $ 5.50 

1983  Waterfowl  Management  Duck  Stamp  $ 5.50 


Mail  orders  along  with  remittance  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 
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yo(mg  artists  page 


Raccoon 
Denise  Markel 
Seven  Valleys,  PA 
Spring  Grove  Jr.  High 
9th  Grade 


Bobcat 
Tim  Pinchok 
Bentleyville,  PA 
Bentworth  High  School 
11th  Grade 


V 
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Audible  Audubon 

Learning  to  recognize  bird  songs  is  not 
easy.  And  yet,  locating  birds  through  their 
songs,  or  other  sounds,  is  an  effective 
method  of  bird  study. 

For  me,  the  biggest  problem  has  always 
been  spotting  and  identifying  the  bird  mak- 
ing the  racket  I was  trying  to  track  down. 
Early  spring  and  winter  birds  are  not  as 
troublesome  in  this  way,  but  as  summer 
leaves  close  the  woods  canopy,  spotting 
any  bird  becomes  difficult.  Songs  heard 
repeatedly  soon  become  familiar  but,  with- 
out seeing  the  elusive  bird  itself,  they 
remain  unidentified. 

Still  another  problem  is  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  same  song  frequently  and 
connecting  it  each  time  to  its  maker.  We 
learn  best  what  we  practice  most,  so  if  I 
could  see  and  hear  a tufted  titmouse  on 
numerous  occasions,  the  combination 
would  soon  be  learned  permanently.  But 
too  often  a particular  song  is  heard  only 
infrequently,  and  then  perhaps  without 
actually  locating  or  positively  identifying  the 
songster. 

Fortunately,  modern  technology  has  pro- 
duced a handy  little  gadget  that  solves  both 
these  problems  and  makes  the  learning  of 
bird  songs  easy— it’s  the  Audible  Audubon. 
This  unit  is  a hand-size  record  player  that 
runs  on  two  penlight  batteries.  It  slips  easily 
into  a large  coat  pocket  or  day  pack  and 
becomes  a truly  portable  learning  tool. 

Best  of  all,  the  songs  are  recorded  on 
small  plastic  plates  fitted  to  cards  that  slide 
into  the  player  unit.  Each  card  contains  the 
song  of  a different  bird  so,  unlike  tape 
recordings  that  make  you  search  through 
all  the  songs  before  finding  the  one  you 
want.  Audible  Audubon  lets  you  choose  the 


species  you  want  and  allows  you  to  re-play 
as  often  as  you  need  with  just  a touch  of 
a button. 

The  cards  contain  a miniature  painting 
of  each  species,  with  the  visuals  done  by 
Roger  Tory  Peterson  and  Allan  Brooks. 
Their  quality  and  detail  are  outstanding. 
The  reverse  of  each  card  contains  the  plas- 
tic sound  plate  and  a brief  written  natural 
history  of  that  particular  species.  Each  card 
lets  you  hear  the  song,  shows  you  the  bird, 
and  even  provides  a bit  of  information 
about  nests,  habitat  and  diet. 

The  cards  are  arranged  in  eight  sets  of 
ten  birds  each.  Therefore,  the  entire  sys- 
tem provides  a learning  aid  to  about  eighty 
birds. 

Audible  Audubon  can  be  used  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways  with  groups  of  youngsters.  Field 
walks  sometimes  get  tiring  and  Audible 
Audubon  provides  a welcome  change  of 
pace.  It  can  be  one  of  those  interesting 
gadgets  a good  leader  carries  along  just 
in  case  the  group  needs  a lift  or  a new 
diversion. 

At  the  right  time  of  year,  playing  a given 
song  can  produce  startling  results.  I once 
led  a group  of  adults  on  a Sunday  nature 
walk  and  when  we  stopped  for  a brief  rest 
I played  a recording  of  the  scarlet  tanager. 
Within  minutes,  the  trees  above  us  came 
alive  with  tanagers.  The  beautiful  red  and 
black  birds  darted  throughout  our  immedi- 
ate area  trying  to  locate  this  brash  invader 
of  their  territory. 

Exactly  what  my  recording  said  to  those 
birds  is  not  clear,  but  each  spring,  as  males 
set  up  territories  and  search  for  mates,  I 
use  recordings  to  bring  them  in  closer  than 
is  normally  possible.  The  screech  owl  re- 
cording works  well  for  this  purpose,  too, 
as  numerous  other  birds  seem  to  enjoy 
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THIS  COMPLETELY  NEW  214-page  hard- 
bound book  includes  the  most  up-to-date 
information  on  the  biology  and  behavior  of 
the  birds  of  this  state,  40  full-color  plates, 
and  much  more.  Price,  $10  delivered,  from 
the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 


finding  and  harassing  this  little  raptor. 

In  a classroom  or  for  personal  use.  Au- 
dible Audubon  forms  the  perfect  flashcard 
system  for  bird  songs.  Choose  a card  at 
random,  play  it,  give  the  bird’s  identity,  and 


check  yourself  by  looking  at  the  picture. 
Neat,  simple,  convenient  and,  so  far  at 
least,  mechanically  reliable. 

I have  only  one  complaint.  The  system’s 
designer  should  consider  some  sort  of  port- 
able filing  case  for  the  numerous  cards. 
The  cards  can  become  folded  or  bent  if  car- 
ried in  a simple  envelope  or  pocket,  and 
that  of  course  causes  havoc  with  the  play- 
back unit.  I fashioned  a small  pocket  file 
from  an  old  manila  file  folder  that  works 
well  for  carrying  a few  cards  at  a time,  but 
am  still  looking  for  a better  solution  to  carry- 
ing cards  safely  into  the  field. 

Audible  Audubon  is  sold  by  a number  of 
distributors  catering  to  life  science  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  The  usual  price  is  about 
$40,  which  includes  the  player  unit  and  two 
sets  of  ten  cards  each.  Additional  sets  of 
cards  cost  about  $7  each.  Check  the  cata- 
logs of  the  major  biological  supply  houses 
for  the  best  price  and  complete  ordering 
information. 

PAEE  Conference  Set 

The  Pennsylvania  Alliance  for  Environ- 
mental Education  will  hold  its  1984  con- 
ference at  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Nature 
Center,  Philadelphia,  on  November  9,  10 
and  11.  Keynote  speaker  this  year  will  be 
the  popular  Steve  van  Matre,  author  of 
several  books  and  curriculum  materials  on 
environmental  awareness  and  sensitivity. 

There  will  be  numerous  workshops,  field- 
trips  and  exhibits  at  this  only  Pennsylvania 
conference  devoted  to  Environmental  edu- 
cation. 

Contact  PAEE,  1912  Karyl  Lane,  York,  PA 
17404  for  registration  information. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

W^'hen  the  wayfarer  whistles  in  the  dark,  he  may  be  disavowing  his  timidity,  but  he  does 
not  see  any  more  the  clearly  for  doing  so. 

— Sigmund  Freud 

The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning  but  without  understanding. 

— Theobold  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 

The  woods  are  made  for  the  hunters  of  dreams,  the  brooks  for  the  fishers  of  song. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss 
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SEPTEMBER  signals  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, and  for  Game  Conservation  Offi- 
cers the  iDeginning  of  our  most  hectic  time 
of  year.  The  cool  nights  bring  spotlight- 
ing activity  for  deer.  Along  with  legitimate 
spotlighters,  jacklighters  begin  to  surface, 
and  night  patrols  become  a regularity  for 
game  protectors  and  their  deputies.  Dove 
season  opens  this  month  and  brings  the 
first  significant  number  of  hunters  into  the 
fields  since  last  winter.  Hunter  education 
classes  are  held,  and  requests  from  sports- 
men regarding  seasons,  bag  limits,  license 
info.  Game  Lands  locations,  and  game 
stocking  areas  accumulate  daily.  Person- 
ally, every  September  I feel  like  a moun- 
tain climber  standing  at  the  bottom  of  Mt. 
Everest  and  knowing  I have  to  climb  to  the 
top  by  deer  season  in  December;  each  day 
becomes  more  difficult  and  hectic  as  I near 
the  park. 

September  1 — \ spent  the  morning  in  the 
office  preparing  the  awards  for  the  Junior 
Conservation  Camp  award  program  and 
working  on  my  August  reports.  In  the  eve- 
ning I attended  the  awards  program  in 
Tobyhanna  and  presented  each  student 
who  attended  the  camp  a certificate  and 
patch  of  our  1983  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  program. 

September  2— After  working  in  the  office, 
returning  phone  calls  and  working  on  cor- 
respondence, I headed  to  our  exhibit  trailer 
at  the  West  End  Fair  with  Deputy  Bob  Heil. 
We  were  busy  until  10  p.m.,  when  the 
crowds  thinned  out. 

September  3— Deputy  Paul  losca  and  I 
manned  the  fair  for  the  closing  of  the  six- 
day  exhibit.  Being  the  last  day  and  a Satur- 
day, the  crowd  was  large  and  continuous. 
After  ten  hours  of  fielding  questions  and 
giving  information  regarding  Game  Com- 
mission programs,  we  were  both  physically 
and  mentally  washed  out  as  we  headed 
home  at  11  p.m. 

September  4— This  Sunday  found  Dep- 
uty Bill  Heil  and  me  back  at  the  exhibit 
trailer,  closing  it  down  and  moving  it  to  Bill’s 
residence.  ASIE  Ed  Sherlinski  will  pick  it 
up  during  the  week  as  I have  a week  of  an- 
nual leave  before  the  big  climb  to  the  peak. 

September  8— During  the  third  day  of  my 
leave.  Deputies  Bob  and  Bill  Heil  and  I 
were  subpoenaed  into  Monroe  County 


By  Dave  Overcash 

District  Game  Protector 
Monroe  County 


court  on  an  unlicensed  handgun  case  be- 
ing prosecuted  by  Trooper  Jim  Harris.  The 
crime  codes  case  had  arisen  from  a Game 
Law  jacklighting  case  apprehended  by  the 
deputies  two  years  earlier,  and  had  been 
under  appeal  to  the  Pennsylvania  Superior 
Court.  The  appeal,  based  on  the  claim  of 
an  illegal  search  by  our  officers,  had  been 
denied  by  the  higher  court.  After  waiting 
four  hours  we  were  informed  by  the  district 
attorney  that  the  case  would  not  come  up 
until  the  next  term  of  court. 

September  12— \ finally  got  back  from 
leave  and  found  myself  in  the  office  with 
a ton  of  paperwork  and  mail.  The  worst 
thing  about  taking  leave  or  going  on  vaca- 
tion is  that  there  is  no  one  to  handle  the 
mail  and  paperwork  or  the  routine  matters 
that  come  up  while  you’re  gone.  It  takes 
days  to  catch  up  after  you  return. 

September  73— In  the  morning  I met  with 
Game  Protector  Dean  Beach  who  filled  me 
in  on  the  activities  he  had  handled  in  my 
district  while  I was  gone.  Later,  I picked  up 
and  disposed  of  three  roadkilled  deer  on 
Route  33  and  Route  115.  I ended  the  day 
by  meeting  with  Deputy  Bill  Heil  who  up- 
dated me  on  some  complaints  he  had 
handled.  The  most  important  were  reports 
of  night  shooting  in  the  Saylorsburg  and 
Snydersville  areas,  as  well  as  the  Hunter 
Education  class  on  September  11  at  the 
Polk  Township  firehouse. 
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KILLING  EAGLES  IS  UNLAWFUL! 

Mature  Bald  Eagle  Immature  Bald  Eagle 


Up  To 

$4,000  REWARD 

tor  information 

leading  to  the  CONVICTION  of  individuals  who  MOLEST, 
INJURE,  or  KILL  BALD  or  GOLDEN  EAGLES. 

Report  violations  to  your  LOCAL  GAME  PROTECTOR. 


n(WARr>  PRUViOtO  B« 


September  14  — \ checked  with  Magistrate 
Glenn  Borger  on  the  pending  cases  and 
time  payments  we  had  in  his  office.  In  the 
evening  we  had  a deputy  training  meeting 
for  several  hours  in  Stroudsburg,  then 
headed  out  on  night  patrol  in  the  Snyders- 
ville  area  until  1 a.m. 

September  76  — Met  with  National  Park 
Service  personnel  regarding  stocking  and 
law  enforcement  activities  on  their  recrea- 
tion area,  and  then  picked  up  and  disposed 
of  two  roadkilled  deer  on  Route  209. 

September  77— The  entire  day  was  spent 
presenting  our  second  Hunter  Education 
course  at  the  YMCA  in  Stroudsburg.  Dep- 
uties Mike  Patney,  Clarence  Gilly,  Paul 
losca.  Bob  Heil  and  I handled  the  course, 
and  ended  up  certifying  102  first-time 
hunters.  That  night  Deputies  Mike  Patney 
and  Clarence  Gilly  patrolled  the  Reeders 
and  Snydersville  areas  where  activities 
were  minimal. 

September  79  — 1 picked  up  a coyote 
which  had  been  killed  in  Pocono  Township 
and  took  it  to  taxidermist  Parker  Riday  to 
have  the  pelt  tanned  for  our  l&E  program 
in  the  Northeast  Region.  I ended  the  day 
back  in  the  office  on  administrative  duties 
and  phone  calls. 


September  20-22  — Met  Law  Enforce- 
ment Supervisor  Ted  Vesloski  in  Bear 
Creek,  and  we  then  picked  up  DGP  Bob 
Nolf  in  Conyngham,  Luzerne  County,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Game  Commission  train- 
ing school  in  Brockway  for  a three-day  ses- 
sion conducted  by  our  Law  Enforcement 
staff  from  Harrisburg.  It  was  the  first  time 
I had  been  back  to  the  training  school  since 
graduating  from  there  in  March  1971.  The 
next  two  days  were  spent  in  the  classroom 
and  on  the  range  with  our  newly  issued  riot 
shotguns.  We  also  fired  a modified  revolver 
shoot  at  night  in  the  rain  and  fog,  which 
was  quite  interesting  to  say  the  least. 

September  23  — Spent  the  morning 
catching  up  on  the  administrative  duties 
which  had  accumulated  while  I was  gone 
for  three  days.  From  1 to  9 o’clock  I at- 
tended our  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  exhibit  at  the  Stroud  Mall.  After  clos- 
ing the  exhibit  I patrolled  the  Sciota- 
Saylorsburg  area  where  Deputies  Bill  Heil 
and  Paul  losca  were  checking  on  shooting 
and  spotlighting  complaints. 

September  24  — Disposed  of  two  road- 
killed  deer,  then  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
day  taking  a waterfowl  survey  on  several 
impoundments  in  my  district.  Each  year  be- 
tween the  first  week  in  September  and  the 
first  week  of  October,  game  protectors  are 
requested  to  take  at  least  two  surveys  one 
week  apart  on  a minimum  of  six  areas.  It 
is  one  of  the  more  enjoyable  assignments 
we  get  at  this  time  of  year.  That  night, 
Deputies  Bill  Heil,  Paul  losca.  Bob  Heil, 
Mike  Patney  and  Deputy  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Andy  Millazo  and  Dick  Smale  spent 
six  to  eight  hours  on  jacklight  patrol.  Things 
were  pretty  much  uneventful  except  for  one 
late-spotlighting  violation  after  midnight. 

September  25  — Another  six  hours  were 
spent  attending  our  exhibit  for  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  in  Stroudsburg. 

Sepfember  27— After  reports  and  phone 
calls  I picked  up  and  disposed  of  three 
roadkilled  deer  on  Route  611  and  Interstate 
80.  That  evening  I investigated  a complaint 
of  bear  damage  to  beehives  near  Analom- 
ink,  and  set  the  bear  trap  as  several  hives 
were  left  untouched  by  the  bruin.  I antici- 
pated the  culprit  bear  would  be  back  for 
another  easy  meal.  After  the  bear  investi- 
gation, I patrolled  throughout  my  district 
until  midnight,  and  then  called  it  a day. 
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September  29— Spent  a few  hours  in  the 
office  before  checking  on  the  bear  trap  I 
had  set.  The  bruin  hadn’t  returned  so  I 
rebaited  the  trap,  thinking  it  was  only  a mat- 
ter of  time  until  he  returned.  Later,  I met 
Deputy  Bill  Heil  who  had  been  working  on 
illegal  night  shooting  of  deer  in  the  Mc- 
llhaney  area.  He  had  received  a call  about 
a 7-point  lying  in  a field  from  the  night 
before.  The  buck  was  about  1 00  yards  from 
the  road.  It  appeared  the  jacklighters  had 
made  no  attempt  to  pick  up  the  deer.  Per- 
haps they  thought  they  had  missed  it,  and 
the  deer  ran  out  of  their  lights  before  drop- 
ping dead.  Bill  had  obtained  a description 
of  the  pickup  truck  and  a partial  license 
number.  The  informant  also  had  told  him 
spotlighting  activity  had  been  heavy  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  the 
past  couple  of  weeks.  We  decided  to  get 
several  deputy  units  into  the  area  for  the 
next  couple  of  nights  to  see  what  was 
going,  and  to  try  to  spot  the  suspect  pickup. 

September  30— Met  with  the  county 
treasurer  regarding  procedures  and  regula- 


tions for  the  doe  licenses  which  will  be 
mailed  to  his  office  next  week.  Although  we 
have  recommended  a drawing  for  the  allo- 
cation, he  continues  to  use  a first-received 
system.  Overall,  we  have  had  a minimum 
of  problems  in  this  county.  Later,  I com- 
pleted the  waterfowl  surveys  for  our  Game 
Management  Bureau  in  Harrisburg.  During 
the  night  Deputies  Bob  and  Bill  Heil,  along 
with  Deputy  Paul  losca  and  Deputy  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Dick  Smale,  worked  the 
area  where  we  had  found  the  7-point.  Just 
prior  to  midnight  they  heard  a high  pow- 
ered rifle  shot  and  apprehended  two  indi- 
viduals in  a pickup.  Upon  stopping  the 
truck,  they  learned  a third  individual  was 
attempting  to  retrieve  an  antlerless  deer  in 
the  field.  He  was  apprehended  a short  time 
later.  The  violators  paid  $600  in  fines  and 
their  308-caliber  rifle  was  confiscated.  In 
addition,  they  all  lost  their  hunting  privi- 
leges for  three  years.  We  couldn’t  connect 
them  to  the  7-point  buck,  or  the  penalties 
would  have  doubled. 

My  phone  log  showed  101  calls  handled 
during  the  month. 
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Dave  PEARSON  tells  this  story 
about  the  northern  oriole.  (We 
used  to  call  it  the  Baltimore  oriole  — 
that  brilliant  black-and-orange  bird 
that  builds  a hanging,  pouchlike  nest.) 
“The  way  to  attract  orioles  when  they 
return  in  the  spring,”  Pearson  says,  “is 
to  cut  an  orange  in  half  and  hang  it  on 
a nail.  The  birds  will  come  right  in  and 
start  eating.  They’ve  been  feeding  on 
similar  fruit,  we  assume,  in  the  tropics. 

“After  they’ve  been  here  for  about  a 
week,  though,  they  won’t  touch  the 
fruit.  All  they  want  is  insects.  Some- 
thing tells  them  — probably  it’s  hor- 
monal—to  switch  to  the  higher-protein 
food  in  anticipation  of  raising  young.” 
This  abrupt  shift  in  food  preference, 
exhibited  by  the  northern  oriole  and 
many  other  migratory  birds,  provides 
a clue  that  these  travelers,  shuttling 
between  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres,  live  very  different  lives  in 
each. 

Not  Northern 

Until  recently,  most  scientists  felt 
that  species  breeding  in  North  America 
were  North  American  birds;  in  South 
America  they  were  interlopers,  forced 
to  fit  in  as  best  they  could  on  the  fringes 
of  forests  already  stocked  with  resident 
species.  Now,  ornithologists  like  Pear- 
son are  studying  migrant  birds  in  the 
tropics.  They  find  complex  interrela- 
tionships between  migrants  and  per- 
manent residents.  They  note  little  direct 
competition  between  the  groups.  And 
they  are  coming  to  believe  that  the 
migrants  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
tropical  ecosystem  — so  integral,  in  fact, 
that  the  scientists  now  say  the  migrants 
are  not  northern  birds  that  winter  in  the 
tropics,  but  tropical  birds  that  have, 
through  time,  learned  to  summer  in  the 
North. 

The  theory  bothers  some  birdwatch- 
ers. Those  bright,  sonorous  creatures 
that  we  look  forward  to  seeing  in  spring 
aren't  really  “ours.”  More  alarmingly,  it 
emphasizes  their  vulnerability:  migra- 
tory birds  spend  well  over  half  the  year 
in  lands  and  habitats  where  we  can 
exert  no  control. 


Chuck 


Kirtland’s  warbler  is  a case  in  point. 
Wildlife  managers  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  managing  — on  a 50-year 
commercial  forest  rotation  — 135,000 
acres  of  nesting  habitat  in  central 
Michigan  where  the  species  — so  far  as 
is  known,  the  entire  species  — returns  to 
breed  each  year.  “Unfortunately,”  Pear- 
son says,  “we’re  not  sure  where  it 
winters.  The  Bahamas,  probably,  but 
maybe  in  eastern  Mexico  as  well.”  If  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  warbler’s 
wintering  habitat  (also  presumed  to  be 
a limited  area)  is  logged  off,  or  turned 
into  rice  paddies  or  livestock  range, 
what  happens  to  the  bird? 

Of  the  650  species  of  birds  breeding 
in  the  United  States,  more  than  a third 
winter  in  the  tropics.  Most  go  to  the 
Caribbean,  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  northern  South  America.  Birds 
from  approximately  6.5  million  square 
miles  of  North  America  descend  upon 
1.6  million  square  miles  of  tropics  — a 
fourfold  concentration. 

The  adaptations  are  surprising  and 
complex.  Consider  the  eastern  king- 
bird. This  fist-size  bird  lives,  in  the 
North,  in  open  country  — field  edges 
and  brushlands  — pugnaciously  chasing 
other  birds  away  from  its  nest,  and 
preying  upon  insects.  In  September, 
kingbirds  fly  swiftly  to  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  their  migration,  Amazonian 
Peru,  Colombia,  and  Bolivia.  There 
they  live  in  the  woods.  Their  aggressive 
natures  soften,  and  they  gather  in  large 
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flocks.  No  longer  do  they  snap  flies  out 
of  the  air;  they  eat  fruit.  As  they  deplete 
the  local  supply,  the  birds  drift  north 
to  where  fruit  on  other  trees  is  ripen- 
ing. By  Mareh  they  are  in  Panama, 
having  fed  primarily  on  trees  of  the 
genus  Didtjmoponax,  which  perhaps 
depends  on  the  kingbird  to  disperse  its 
seeds.  Then  it’s  back  to  the  States,  to 
eating  bees  and  beating  up  on  hawks 
and  crows. 

Warblers  are  bright  jewels  flitting 
through  the  summer  canopy.  They  ar- 
rive here  in  May,  feed  on  the  flush  of 
forest  insects,  raise  their  broods,  and 
depart  in  September.  In  the  winter, 
Pearson,  who  is  a professor  of  biology 
at  Penn  State,  sees  warblers  in  the  rain 
forests  of  Ecuador  and  Peru;  yellow’ 
warblers,  mourning  warblers,  Canada 
warblers,  ceruleans,  Blackburnians, 
blackpolls,  waterthrushes,  redstarts. 
“This  March  I was  down  in  Chiapas, 
Mexico,  on  the  Cuatemalan  border," 
Pearson  reports.  “We  saw  35  different 
warbler  species  in  six  days.” 

Like  Kirtland’s,  many  warblers  con- 
centrate in  limited  areas.  The  Cape 
May  winters  with  19  other  warbler 
species  in  the  West  Indies,  ehiefly  in  the 
Great  Antilles  and  the  Bahamas.  In  the 
North  it  eats  insects;  in  the  tropies  it 
shifts  to  neetar  and  juices  sueked  from 
fruit.  (The  Cape  May  has  a tubular 


tongue  that  may  give  it  an  edge  on  its 
relatives.) 

Bobins,  which  spend  their  summers 
patrolling  suburban  lawns  for  chinch 
bugs  and  worms,  in  winter  form  huge 
flocks  that  roam  the  Mexican  coun- 
tryside in  search  of  fruit.  Northern 
orioles  eat  fruit  and  drink  nectar  from 
flowering  trees  throughout  Central 
America,  gathering  at  dusk  in  colorful, 
scjuawking  roosts. 

Amazing 

It’s  amazing  who  ends  up  where. 
Bobolinks  make  it  all  the  way  to  Argen- 
tina; so  do  cliff  and  bank  swallows,  and 
the  barn  swallow  even  reaehes  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  The  rose-breasted  grosbeak 
goes  to  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  along 
w ith  many  of  the  warblers.  The  ruby- 
throated  hummingbird  winters  in 
northern  Venezuela,  flying  long  hauls 
from  Caribbean  islands  to  tbe  main- 
land. Wood  thrushes  haunt  Salvadoran 
forests;  bluebirds  fly  to  southern  North 
America;  red-eyed  vireos  populate  the 
interior  of  Brazil. 

Almost  all  of  the  Swainson’s  and  most 
of  the  broad-winged  hawks  pass  in 
what  one  ornithologist  calls  “an  aerial 
river”  over  Panama  City,  Panama.  The 
Swainson’s  go  on  to  the  pampas  of  Uru- 
guay and  Argentina.  Most  of  the  broad- 
wings  home  in  on  the  Amazon  basin, 
w'here  they  spend  the  winter  eating 
katydids.  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, and  Peru  are  in  the  winter  range 
of  the  scarlet  tanager.  (Shouldn’t  we 
have  guessed  a tropical  origin  from  the 
bird’s  gaudy  colors?  A tanager  gives 
nothing  away  to  a erimson-hooded 
manakin.) 

While  many  migrants  eat  fruit  on 
their  winter  range,  a number  of  .species 
stick  to  insects.  Insect-eaters  need  un- 
cut rain  forest,  climatieally  more  stable 
than  second-growth  vegetation  and 
offering  a steadier  supply  of  food.  These 
birds  tend  to  be  territorial.  In  the 
North,  they  defend  breeding  territories 
for  themselves  and  their  offspring;  in 
the  South,  both  males  and  females  .stake 
out  individual  claims.  In  Puerto  Rieo, 
seientists  found  that  the  territory  of  a 
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single  American  redstart  was  the  same 
size  as  that  used  by  a pair  in  the  North. 
They  concluded  that  food,  although 
more  constant  in  the  tropics,  was  less 
abundant  than  in  the  northern  range. 

Many  migrants  return  each  year  to 
the  same  patch  of  tropical  forest  — some 
even  to  the  same  trees.  John  Rappole  of 
Texas  A.  and  I.  University  recently  re- 
captured a Kentucky  warbler  banded 
seven  years  earlier  on  the  same  spot  in 
a Mexican  forest.  Rappole  also  reported 
a chilling  finding:  most  of  the  forest  he 
studied  in  1973  had  been  logged  off  by 
1980,  and  only  one-twelfth  the  number 
of  migratory  birds  were  living  on  the 
cleared  land. 

Each  year,  biologists  notice  fewer 
and  fewer  migrants  returning  to  the 
North.  Canada  and  Rlackburnian  war- 
blers are  down  sharply  in  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.  The  U.S. 
Breeding  Bird  Survey,  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  re- 
ported population  declines  between 
1966  and  1979  in  the  eastern  phoebe, 
eastern  kingbird,  yellow-breasted  chat, 
veery,  lazuli  and  painted  buntings, 
orchard  oriole,  and  others. 

The  reason  is  habitat  destruction. 
Until  recently,  almost  all  of  tropical 
America  was  covered  with  forest.  Now 
the  forest  is  dwindling.  A remote  moun- 
tain is  logged  to  feed  a growing  export 
market  for  tropical  hardwoods;  a lush 
valley  is  cleared,  planted  to  grass,  and 
fenced  for  steers. 

In  the  face  of  widespread  habitat 
loss,  the  birds  don’t  simply  move.  “Each 
individual  has  a place,”  says  Rappole  in 
an  article,  “Trouble  in  the  Tropics,”  in 
the  December-January  1984  National 
Wildlife.  “When  you  cut  down  a forest, 
the  bird  can’t  just  fit  in  anywhere.  If 
he  moves,  he’s  probably  going  to  find 
another  bird  of  the  same  species  there 
already.  The  cutting  forces  the  crea- 
tures to  become  wanderers,  and  they’re 
more  likely  to  starve  or  be  preyed 
upon.” 

According  to  a study  by  the  National 
Research  Council,  the  single  largest  fac- 
tor working  to  destroy  the  tropical  en- 
vironment is  slash-and-burn  agricul- 
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ture  — where  a family  cuts  off  the 
forest,  farms  for  a few  years,  wears  out 
the  thin  soil,  and  moves  on.  Reforesta- 
tion is  slow.  Often  it  never  occurs,  as 
rains  quickly  erode  the  soil,  leaving  a 
desert-like  landscape  inhospitable  to 
life.  Prospects  for  this  situation  stabiliz- 
ing itself  in  the  near  future  are  dim. 

So  far,  the  decline  of  migratory  birds 
has  been  slow.  Scientists  presume  this 
is  because  the  birds  from  one  area  of  the 
wintering  range  scatter  widely  through 
their  breeding  area,  so  that  no  single 
catastrophic  drop  is  noticed.  The  effect, 
however,  is  cumulative.  As  more  and 
more  habitat  is  lost  — as  barren  patches 
in  the  South  broaden  — there  will  be 
fewer  and  fewer  birds  returning  north. 

No  one  knows  how  much  forest  is 
left.  In  Central  and  South  America, 
half  the  natural  vegetation  may  already 
have  been  converted  to  crop  and  pas- 
ture land,  most  of  it  in  the  last  20  years. 
Mining,  tourist  development,  and  new 
roads  take  their  toll.  A United  Nations 
study  speculates  that  over  10  million 
acres  of  Latin  American  forest  — an 
area  the  size  of  Vermont  and  Massachu- 
setts combined  — is  cut  each  year. 

Many  shorebirds  winter  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  but  so  far  they  seem  in 
good  shape;  their  bays,  lagoons,  and 
swamps  remain  relatively  undisturbed. 
Hawks,  spread  thinly  across  the  tropics, 
are  hunted  little  and  are  rarely  con- 
taminated by  pesticides.  Most  at  risk 
are  the  small,  forest-dwelling  birds; 
warblers,  flycatchers,  orioles,  tanager, 
thrushes. 


In  Danger 

For  the  kingbird,  a swath  cut  across 
its  south-to-north  migration  corridor 
would  permit  survival  only  of  birds 
with  enough  fat  reserves  to  find  the  next 
patch  of  woods.  Bachman’s  warbler 
winters  in  Cuba,  where  much  of  the 
forest  is  gone;  many  ornithologists  con- 
sider it  extinct,  or  getting  there  fast.  Ac- 
cording to  an  official  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  also  quoted  in  National 
Wildlife,  “Other  species  are  in  danger, 
not  of  extinction,  but  of  massive  reduc- 
tion of  most  of  their  numbers.  They 


could  be  reduced  by  anywhere  from  50 
to  90  percent.” 

So  far,  scientists  have  noted  increases 
in  populations  of  open-country  mi- 
grants in  North  America:  swallows, 
larks,  indigo  buntings,  and  yellow- 
throats,  perhaps  moving  into  habitats 
left  vacant  by  forest-dwellers  no  longer 
returning.  In  at  least  one  North  Ameri- 
can region  where  forest  warblers  have 
declined,  dark-eyed  juncos,  which  do 
not  migrate  outside  our  continent,  have 
become  more  abundant. 

The  loss  of  half  the  migrating  forest 
birds  — or  even  a much  smaller  percent 
— would  have  major  consequences. 
Migrant  birds  prey  heavily  on  insects. 
(Part  of  the  impetus  that  originally 
drove  them  to  make  the  long,  danger- 
ous flight  north,  scientists  speculate,  is 
the  abundance  of  insects  in  the  North 
American  woods,  allowing  the  birds  to 
raise  larger  broods  than  they  could  have 
in  their  tropical  homes.)  Without  the 
spring  influx  of  millions  of  insect-eaters, 
the  North  could  expect  more  frequent 
and  heavier  pest  outbreaks. 

The  picture  is  not  unremittingly 
bleak.  Despite  political  instability  and 
poverty,  Latin  American  countries  are 
making  tentative  moves  toward  conser- 
vation; setting  aside  national  parks,  re- 
quiring developers  to  leave  some  forest 
standing,  reducing  subsidies  for  for- 
est conversion  programs.  Many  North 
American  organizations  are  sponsoring 
research  on  tropical  ecology'  in  hopes  of 
identifying  critical  areas  for  preserva- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  scientists  scram- 
ble to  find  untrammeled  forest  where 
they  can  conduct  the  work.  And  every 
spring,  the  woods  gets  a little  quieter. 
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Anchors,  a way  . . . 

TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


TP  to  the  pap  his  string  did 
he  pull  . . .’’so  said  Homer  in 
describing  the  shooting  by  Pandarus  in 
the  7th  century  B.C. 

“Holding  must  not  be  long,  for  it 
both  putteth  a bow  in  jeopardy,  and 
also  marreth  a man’s  shoot;  it  must  be 
so  little,  that  it  may  be  perceived  bet- 
ter in  a man’s  mind  when  it  is  done, 
than  seen  with  a man’s  eyes  when  it  is 
in  doing.’’,  declared  Roger  Ascham  in 
1545. 

“The  significance  of  the  anchor  — 
which  should  really  be  anchorage  — and 
of  the  act  of  anchoring,  is  the  setting  of 
the  drawing-hand  firmly  in  place  for 
the  aim  and  loose,”  informed  Dr. 
Robert  Elmer  in  1946.  “Innumerable 
archers  have  tried  to  regulate  their  aim 
by  exactly  the  opposite  method:  holding 
the  arrowhead  in  line  with  the  target 
and  moving  the  nock  to  different  draw- 
ing points.” 


“Generally  speaking,  anchoring  can 
be  divided  loosely  into  two  main  divi- 
sions. Eirst,  the  under  jaw  anchor,  with 
which  archers  make  the  best  scores  in 
target  shooting.  Second  is  the  high,  or 
cheek  anchor,  used  almost  exclusively 
by  the  field  archers  in  competition,  and 
in  the  hunting  field.”  That  is  taken  from 
Thomas  A.  Eorbes’  book,  Guide  to  Bet- 
ter Archery,  printed  in  1955. 

In  The  World  of  Archery,  1979,  Ered 
Bear  says,  ”...  there  are  three  distinct 
methods  of  aiming  a bow:  instinctive, 
point-of-aim,  and  bow  sight.  All  three 
of  these  involve  the  same  shooting  fun- 
damentals, but  different  anchor  points 
are  generally  used  for  each.” 

If  this  seems  confusing,  consider  that 
Ered  Bear,  one  of  archery’s  contem- 
porary greats,  used  the  method  of 
shooting  closest  to  that  described  by 
Ascham.  So,  what  is  or  are  the  answers 
to  finding  and  maintaining  a proper  an- 
chor point  in  shooting  the  bow? 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  meaningful 
facet  in  seeking  competency  with  the 
bow  and  arrow.  While  other  aspects  of 
total  performance,  the  “standing,  nock- 
ing, drawing  and  loosing”  described  by 
Ascham  so  long  ago,  have  their  impor- 
tance, improper  “holding”  can  negate 
all  others  no  matter  how  well  they  are 
performed.  For  holding  is  action  of  the 
string  hand  at  an  anchor  point,  which 
must  be  consistent.  Elmer,  distressed  by 
the  nautical  flavor  of  the  word  anchor, 
liked  to  call  it  the  drawing-point. 


ROY  LEIBY,  of  Bloomsburg,  left,  has  used 
conventional  split-finger  hold  with  corner- 
of-mouth  anchor  for  30  years  of  tournament 
shooting  and  hunting. 
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In  practice,  anchoring  today  is  sim- 
ply bringing  the  string  hand  to  a posi- 
tion on  the  face  and  locking  it  firmly 
in  place.  This  place  can  be  anywhere 
from  the  eye  to  the  chin  to  behind  the 
jaw.  It  depends  somewhat  on  what 
tackle  is  being  employed.  But  to  obtain 
favorable  results,  it  must  be  as  nearly 
the  same  as  humanly  possible  for  each 
shot. 

Is  one  anchor  best  for  everybody? 
The  negative  to  this  is  exemplified  by 
photos  accompanying  this  column.  All 
of  those  shown  are  excellent  archers 
in  their  own  right,  yet  they  illustrate 
a number  of  different  anchors.  Com- 
mon to  these  and  other  variations  of 
the  anchor,  nevertheless,  is  the  need 
to  hold  at  the  same  spot  for  each  shot. 
Except.  . . . 

Exception  to  the  above  is  for  those 
who  vary  their  anchor  point  for  various 
distances.  Eor  example,  some  field 
shooters  may  anchor  to  the  upper 
cheekbone  for  close  shots,  to  under  the 
chin  for  long  ones  — with  one  or  more 
anchors  in  between.  However,  “walk- 
ing” the  face  and  the  string,  or  a com- 
bination of  both,  is  allowed  only  in 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Association 
competition  for  freestyle  archers. 

Barebow  target  shooters  are  bound 
by  stricter  rules:  “Fingers  placed  on  the 
string  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
string  prior  to  releasing  and  shooting 
arrow,  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
fingers  must  touch  the  nock  of  the 
drawn  arrow  at  all  times  prior  to 
release;  and  of  the  fingers  placed  on  the 
string  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
string  and  arrow  prior  to  releasing  and 
shooting  the  arrow,  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  fingers  must  touch  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth  at  all  times  prior  to 
release,  single  finger  position  of  the 
string  and  single  anchor  point  on  face 
throughout  the  tournament  should  be 


JOHN  SIBLEY,  of  Bradford,  uses  two-finger 
hold  and  anchor  with  high  arrow  nock;  it  has 
kept  him  in  barebow  A Ciass  and  brought 
him  24  deer  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 


used.  Multiple  anchors  and/or  nocking 
points  and  string  walking  will  not  be 
permitted.” 

If  the  preceding,  taken  from  the 
P.S.S.A.  1984  Yearbook,  is  as  confusing 
to  you  as  to  me,  it  may  be  a clue  as  to 
why  tournament  barebow  shooting  has 
lost  its  fascination  for  many. 

Same  Distance 

But,  however  or  wherever  the  re- 
lease hand  is  anchored,  the  bow  itself 
must  be  extended  the  same  distance 
every  time  by  the  other  hand.  Other- 
wise, full  efficiency  of  the  bow  will  not 
be  obtained  for  the  shot.  If  the  draw 
varies  any  perceptible  amount,  the  shot 
will  fall  short  or  travel  long  according 
to  whether  there  was  a letup  or  an  in- 
crease. 

Furthermore,  if  the  arrow  is  not  at 
the  individual's  full  draw,  its  spine  in 
effect  will  be  increased  upon  release 
and  can  lead  to  erratic  flight  or  lateral 
error.  Contrariwise,  if  the  draw  can  be 
overextended,  spine  of  the  arrow  will 
be  decreased  for  that  shot  with  similar 
results.  The  difference  will  be  very 
slight,  but  any  error  at  the  release  will 
be  magnified  by  the  time  the  arrow 
reaches  the  target.  No  matter  how  well 
that  bow  and  that  archer  may  have 
been  tuned,  if  the  anchor  is  bad  or  exact 
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draw  is  not  held,  they  will  produce  a 
sour  note. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  it  was  com- 
mon to  touch  the  arrow  point  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  bow'  hand  to  insure 
that  full  draw'  was  being  maintained. 
With  the  ad\  ent  of  the  clicker,  the  exact 
draw  was  mechanically  triggered  by 
sound  and  by  sight.  In  former  days, 
some  fastened  a button  to  the  bow  with 
a length  of  string.  When  the  button 
was  held  in  the  teeth  and  the  pre-meas- 
ured  string  was  taut,  exact  draw  was 
reached. 

In  selecting  an  anchor  for  harehow' 
shooting,  the  clo.ser  to  eye  level  it  can 
be  maintained,  the  less  correction  is 
needed  — particularly  for  the  closer 
shots.  Variations  of  this  are  possible  in 
freestyle  shooting  wherein  a peep  is  in- 
serted in  the  string,  or  if  the  three- 
finger-under  draw  is  used.  Those  utiliz- 
ing a sight  more  often  anchor  under  the 
chin,  letting  the  sight  compensate  for 
the  visual  accomodation  needed  be- 
tween eye  level  and  arrow  level  when 
at  draw'.  Introduction  of  the  modern  ar- 
tificial relea.se,  w'herein  the  fingers  do 
not  touch  the  string  at  full  draw,  makes 
it  possible  to  anchor  the  string  hand 
behind  the  jaw  while  the  string  against 
the  face  proxides  a three-point  refer- 
ence of  no.se,  corner  of  the  mouth  and 
chin.  While  not  an  anchor  in  the  usual 
sense,  it  serves  the  same  purpose. 

Consistency  is  the  key.  Photographs 
on  these  pages,  taken  at  a spring  tour- 
nament of  the  Buffalo  Valley  Archery 
Club,  illustrate  only  a sampling  of  an- 
chors employed  by  archers  today.  Some 
utilize  the  same  anchor  for  all  purpo.ses 
— target  line,  field  shooting  and  hunt- 
ing. Others  move  their  anchor,  “walk 
it,"  up  and  down  and  face  for  various 
distances.  Still  others  move  the  arrow' 
nock  up  and  down  the  string. 


Those  who  vary  either  or  both  the  ar- 
row nock  and  the  anchor  do  so  to  get 
the  best  results  at  known  distances. 
These  variations  are  practical  primar- 
ily in  tournament  shooting  w'here  dis- 
tances are  marked.  Even  then  it  is 
necessary  to  estimate  corrections  for 
uphill  and  dowmliill  shots.  For  hunting, 
most  archers  stick  to  one  anchor  and 
one  string  position  for  the  arrow. 

For  many  years  I anchored  high  on 
the  cheekbone  for  hunting,  as  that  re- 
quired little  visual  adjustment  for  a 20- 
yard  shot.  However,  constant  pounding 
in  that  area  of  my  face  from  countless 
releases  appeared  to  cause  a nervous 
flutter  in  the  face  muscles  below  my 
eye.  I dropped  down  to  the  next  sensi- 
tive point  of  contact,  the  nose. 

Toy  By  Comparison 

After  years  of  straining  to  get  a hunt- 
ing-weight recurve  to  full  draw,  the 
compound  bow  was  a toy  by  compari- 
son, once  the  peak  weight  was  passed. 
I found  I could  then  drop  the  third 
finger  to  provide  a two- finger  hold  with 
equal  back  pressure  on  each  side  of  the 
arrow  nock.  It  improved  my  shooting, 
but  like  anything  else,  I soon  discovered 
that,  while  practical  for  me,  it  wasn’t 
anything  new. 

For  example,  William  Billing,  of 
Selinsgrove,  B.D.  2,  shoots  tournament 
in  the  Unlimited  A Class  where  prae- 
tically  anything  goes  to  get  the  arrow 
to  the  target.  He  uses  a Fail  Safe  thumb 
release  which  permits  him  to  anchor  his 
draw  hand  behind  his  jaw.  Yet,  when 
he  goes  deer  hunting,  he  uses  a two- 
fingers-under-the-nock  release  and  eor- 
ner  of  the  mouth  anchor. 

Roy  Leiby,  Bloomsburg,  has  never 
deviated  from  the  conventional  three- 
finger  split  draw  in  some  30  years  of 
archery,  and  utilizes  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  as  an  anchor  point.  At  one  time 
it  w as  rare  to  see  much  variation  of  this 
hold  and  anchor,  except  that  one  of  the 
other  fingers  might  be  used  as  an  an- 
chor point.  Most  of  the  veteran  and 
primarily  barebow  field  archers,  such 
as  Roy  and  his  wife,  Meriam,  still  look 
askance  at  all  the  paraphernalia  added 
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WILLIAM  BILLING,  Selinsgrove,  uses  a re- 
lease and  behind-jaw  anchor  in  Unlimited 
Class  A shooting,  two-finger-under  hold  and 
corner-of-mouth  anchor  for  hunting. 


to  the  simple  act  of  shooting  the  bow. 
Only  in  recent  years  did  they  finally 
succumb  to  the  compound  to  meet  the 
competition  that  was  too  much  for  their 
recurves. 

Another  husband  and  wife  team, 
Fred  and  Dot  Sokoloski,  Dallas,  have 
been  practically  fixtures  at  tournaments 
in  the  Northeast  since  state  conferences 
were  formed.  Dot  still  holds  the  state 
record  for  women’s  barebow  for  the 
single  F.I.T.A.  round  with  an  840  shot 
in  1968  with  a recurve. 

One  of  the  most  unorthodox  barebow 
shooters  in  the  state  is  John  Sibly,  Brad- 
ford, who  uses  a two-finger-under  hold 
with  a corner  of  the  mouth  anchor,  and 
a string  nocking  point  about  two  inches 
above  his  forefinger  for  barebow  A 
competition.  He  uses  the  same  47- 
pound  Pearson  compound  for  tourna- 
ment shooting  and  hunting,  adding 
camouflage  in  season.  John  shot  the 
split-finger  method  until  the  mid-’60s 
when  he  changed  to  his  present  system. 
His  systems  have  brought  him  twenty- 
four  Pennsylvania  deer,  of  which  about 
one-third  were  bucks. 

Three-Fingers-Under 

Arlen  Payne,  Nescopeck  archer, 
switched  to  the  three-fingers-under  re- 
lease several  years  ago  after  twenty 
years  of  using  a conventional  hold  and 
anchor.  He  anchors  with  the  middle 
finger  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  His 
style  and  skill  were  sufficient  to  gain 
him  the  top  spot  in  barebow  competi- 
tion in  the  first  Bowhunter  State  Cham- 
pionship held  at  Wampum  in  1983. 

These  archers  are  merely  representa- 
tive of  the  many  variations  in  hold  and 
anchor  that  have  developed  for  the 
most  part  in  recent  years.  Relaxation 
of  tournament  rules  have  largely  been 
responsible  for  the  individual  ap- 
proaches, but  new  developments  in 
tackle  have  been  responsible  for  the 


many  variations  which  have  forced 
changes  in  the  rules  to  permit  their  use 
in  competition.  They  have  also  caused 
much  dissension  in  the  ranks  as  regula- 
tions were  altered  to  meet  the  new  chal- 
lenges based  on  wishes  of  the  majority. 

Most  interesting  is  the  fact  that  so 
many  different  systems  have  been 
adopted  which  are  successful  for  those 
who  use  them.  There  was  a time  when 
basic  strategy  was  taught  without  much 
deviation.  There  was  little  difference 
then  in  bows  and  arrows.  The  basics 
have  not  changed  much,  if  at  all,  but 
numerous  methods  have  been  adapted 
to  them. 

Because  archery  is  such  a physical 
thing,  and  not  everybody  is  built 
physically  the  same,  this  too  has  been 
an  underlying  factor  in  producing  dif- 
ferent ways  to  have  and  to  hold  what 
are  standard  to  the  individual  rather 
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than  all  of  archery.  There  came  a time 
for  many  when  sore  noses,  cheeks,  and 
chins,  from  string  abrasion,  forced 
changes  in  anchors.  Not  even  facial  fea- 
tures are  the  same  on  archers.  Also, 


MIDDLE-FINGER  anchor  and  three-fingers- 
under  hold  gave  Aden  Payne,  Nescopeck, 
first  place  in  barebow  at  first  PSAA  Bow- 
hunter  Championship  at  Wampum,  1983. 


arms  are  thicker,  thinner,  stiffer.  Even 
elbows  do  not  bend  the  same. 

Those  who  stuck  with,  or  reverted  to, 
the  old  and  now  new  longbow  have 
even  changed  their  shooting  style  to 
some  degree. 

But,  whether  squinting  through  a 
peep  on  the  string  to  match  a pin  in  the 
sight  window,  relying  on  a visual  pic- 
ture of  the  target,  sighting  down  the 
shaft,  or  any  other  variation  of  plan- 
ning a shot,  basic  to  it  is  the  need  for 
a firm,  constant  anchor.  And  to  hold  it 
until  the  arrow  is  gone. 


Twelve  More  Eagles 


Twelve  young  eagles  were  captured 
in  Saskatchewan  in  June  and  brought 
to  Pennsylvania  by  Game  Commission 
personnel.  This  is  the  second  such  group 
of  twelve  since  the  summer  of  1983, 
when  a five-year  eagle  recovery  pro- 
gram was  begun. 

The  eaglets  were  taken  from  wild 
nests  along  the  Churchill  River,  flown 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  placed  on  hack- 
ing towers  on  Haldeman’s  Island  near 
Duncannon  and  at  Shohola  Falls  in 
Pike  County.  For  a period  of  six  to 
eight  weeks,  attendants  observe  the 
nestlings  constantly  through  one-way 


glass,  feeding  them  a diet  of  carp,  pan- 
fish and  ground  venison.  The  birds 
never  see  the  attendants.  Human  im- 
printing is  avoided  so  that  once  re- 
leased, at  about  twelve  weeks  of  age, 
the  birds  can  successfully  fend  for  them- 
selves in  the  wild. 

First-year  costs  of  the  eagle  recovery 
program  were  in  excess  of  $50,000, 
which  included  construction  of  two 
large  hacking  towers,  nest  location 
studies  in  Saskatchewan,  capture  and 
transportation  to  Pennsylvania.  These 
costs  were  underwritten  by  monies 
from  the  Game  Commission’s  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  Program  and 
federal  endangered  species  funds.  The 
seeond  stage  of  the  project  is  being 
financed  with  a $108,000  grant  from 
the  Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Through  1988,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion plans  to  capture  eighty  young 
eagles  in  the  Churchill  River  area 
and  bring  them  to  Pennsylvania  to  be 
raised  and  released. 


The  Unruly  Winds 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


66  i"’M  GLAD  IT’S  your  turn  to  shoot,” 

X Clarence  quietly  remarked  as  he 
leaned  back  from  the  24x  spotting 
scope.  “It’s  a chest  shot  tight  against  the 
second  fencepost  beyond  the  fourth 
broomstick.” 

“Thanks  a million,”  I replied.  “Was 
that  the  only  chuck  you  could  find  in 
a 40-acre  field?” 

I was  faced  with  a tough  shot  at 
roughly  420  yards.  We  were  shooting 
from  a table-type  rest  at  the  end  of  his 
backyard  that  overlooked  more  than 
500  yards  of  hayfield.  To  have  some 
approximate  idea  how  far  we  would  be 
shooting,  he  had  driven  white  broom- 
stick handles  at  100-yard  intervals 
straightaway  from  the  shooting  rest. 
The  field  boasted  a barbed  wire  fence 
running  directly  away  from  our  bench- 
rest  out  to  a stake-and-rider  at  the  ex- 
treme end.  The  whole  setup  was  a long 
range  shooter’s  paradise,  but  being 
shaped  like  an  open-end  arena  with 
high  sides  and  back  made  it  impossible 
to  read  the  wind.  It  blew  up  the  valley, 
hit  the  back  and  swirled  around  the  side 
hills.  Sometimes  it  came  up  one  side 
and  swung  around  the  backwall  and 
down  the  other.  It  was  always  unpre- 
dictable. 

I studied  the  chuck  through  a spot- 
ting scope  for  nearly  a minute,  trying 
to  dope  the  wind.  Actually,  I would  be 
shooting  across  the  basin  of  the  valley 
with  a fairly  stiff  wind  coming  directly 
from  9 o’clock  or  smack  against  my  left 
side.  That  would  have  been  problem 
enough,  but  out  where  the  chuck  was, 
the  clover  tops  were  leaning  away  from 
a 3 o’clock  wind.  The  wind  was  follow- 
ing the  contour  of  the  basin  and  sim- 
ply made  a circle.  It  was  perplexing  to 
say  the  least. 

I finally  settled  on  the  theory  that  the 
wind  on  my  side  would  have  a stronger 


BENCH  TESTING  a variety  of  cartridges  over 
long  range  will  show  what  wind  does  to  a bul- 
let’s flight.  The  results  could  be  surprising. 


bearing  on  the  bullet,  but  I would  also 
allow  for  the  fact  that  the  wind  beyond 
250  yards  would  push  the  bullet  from 
right  to  left.  In  fact,  it  might  just  com- 
pensate for  the  left-to-right  loss  over  the 
first  200  yards,  but  that  was  pure  spec- 
ulation. 

The  Winchester  Model  70  Swift  was 
zeroed  in  3 inches  high  at  100  yards 
with  a 52-grain  benchrest  bullet  gener- 
ating nearly  4,000  fps  from  a stiff  load 
of  4064  powder.  It  would  be  very  close 
to  dead  on  at  400.  I placed  the  horizon- 
tal wire  on  top  of  the  chuck’s  head  and 
moved  just  to  the  edge  of  its  right  side 
(my  left)  and  cut  loose. 

“You  hit  the  edge  of  the  fencepost,” 
Clarence  exclaimed  excitedly.  “You 
have  the  elevation  down  pat,  but  you’ve 
got  to  hold  farther  left.” 

Through  the  spotting  scope  I could 
see  where  the  bullet  had  blown  a piece 
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from  the  post.  As  nearly  as  I could 
figure,  the  bullet  had  drifted  a full  8 
inches.  The  circling  wind  was  not  as 
compensating  as  I’d  thought.  I left  the 
spotting  scope  in  a hurry  when  the 
chuck  appeared  at  almost  the  identical 
spot.  This  time  I moved  6 inches  to  the 
left  of  the  whistlepig  with  the  same 
horizontal  wire  setting  and  nailed  a 
12-pounder  with  a neck  shot. 

Wind  Is  the  Enemy 

Wind  is  the  long  range  shooter’s 
worst  enemy.  It  significantly  disrupts 
the  path  of  the  speeding  bullet.  Ele- 
vation problems  are  not  nearly  so  hard 
to  figure  out,  but  the  unseen  wind  is 
always  in  control  when  ranges  stretch 
beyond  250  yards.  Most  big  game  hunt- 
ers never  give  the  wind  a second 
thought,  but  the  competition  shooter 
and  varmint  hunter  are  always  at  odds 
with  it.  The  sad  part  is  that  there  is  no 
easy  method  for  figuring  bullet  drift  at 
long  ranges.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  just 
how  fast  the  wind  is  moving  at  the  time 
the  shot  is  fired.  In  all  the  years  I have 
relentlessly  pursued  the  wily  chuck,  I 
have  never  seen  a chuck  hunter  using 
an  anemometer  to  measure  the  wind 
velocity.  I’m  certain  a few  dyed-in-the- 
wool  ballistic  experts  will  disagree,  but 
figuring  wind  and  mirage  on  a super 
long  field  shot  is  pure  guesswork,  and 
that’s  doubly  true  on  the  first  shot. 

Wind  is  the  Achilles’  heel  of  the  var- 
mint shooter.  The  effect  of  wind  against 
the  side  of  a bullet  causes  it  to  stray  or 
drift  from  its  normal  straight  course. 
How  far  it  moves  depends  entirely  upon 
the  speed  of  the  wind.  Notice  I said  the 


SAVAGE  M110-S  was  designed  for  Metallic 
Silhouette  competition— a tough  game  for 
equipment  and  shooters.  Different  shapes, 
weights  and  calibers  of  bullets  affect  their 
paths  in  wind,  even  if  all  have  same  muzzle 
velocity. 


“side”  of  the  bullet.  Wind  directly 
behind  a bullet  actually  accelerates  it 
to  some  extent,  just  as  shooting  into  a 
strong  head  wind  slows  the  bullet 
down.  Angling  winds  are  not  as  severe 
as  direct  crosswinds  which  come  from 
either  3 or  9 o’clock.  Winds  coming 
from  angles  such  as  7 or  I o’clock  are 
of  little  consequence  unless  they  are  ex- 
ceptionally strong.  Then,  too,  bullets  of 
the  same  weight  but  different  shape  are 
not  equally  affected  by,  let’s  say,  an 
8 mile  per  hour  wind.  I can  go  a step 
further  and  say  there’s  no  guarantee  a 
heavy  bullet  will  drift  less  than  a light 
one  in  the  same  wind  flow.  That  state- 
ment could  lead  to  some  very  sticky 
arguments  about  the  sectional  density, 
ballistic  coefficient  and  velocity  of 
various  bullets.  Best  to  just  leave  it 
alone  for  now. 

I doubt  if  figuring  out  wind  speed 
and  bullet  drift  will  ever  come  down  to 
a simple  formula  that  can  quickly  be 
used  in  the  field.  The  benchrest  shooter, 
who  really  has  to  learn  how  to  dope  the 
wind,  constantly  studies  mirage  — the 
visible  flow  of  atmosphere  which  in- 
dicates which  way  the  wind  is  moving. 
When  there  is  a change  in  mirage 
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LONG-RANGE  VARMINT  SHOOTERS  have  to  contend  with  wind  on  almost  every  shot,  but 
Bob  Bell’s  22-250  and  Helen  Lewis’s  6mm  Remington  did  okay  on  these  Potter  County  chucks. 


speed,  it  means  there  has  been  a change 
of  wind  velocity.  Knowing  which  way 
the  wind  is  moving  is  important,  but 
the  shooter  also  must  try  to  correctly 
estimate  its  speed. 

In  my  July  1977  column,  I discussed 
the  mirage  problem  with  benchrest 
shooter  Bill  Dryfield,  who  shortly  be- 
fore the  interview  had  won  Super  Shoot 
II.  I asked  Bill  about  the  mysteries  of 
mirage  and  if  this  puts  all  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  shooter  and  nothing  on 
the  rifle.  He  replied; 

“I  have  a firm  belief  that  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  rifles  on  the  line  are  capable 
of  winning  the  match,  so  this  does  more 
or  less  put  the  burden  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  shooter.” 

I asked  him  what  he  thought  mirage 
was. 

“Mirage  is  layers  of  air  which  are 
heated  to  slightly  different  tempera- 
tures. For  practical  purposes,  these 
layers  of  air  cause  the  target  to  appear 
other  than  where  it  really  is,  and  the 
shooter  must  compensate  for  that.” 

“What  do  you  see  when  sighting 
through  your  30x  B/R  scope,”  I asked. 

“A  movement  similar  to  water  flow- 
ing in  a stream.  It  can  come  from  any 
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direction.  I prefer  not  to  shoot  when  it 
is  bubbling  straight  up  for  that  indicates 
a definite  change  is  taking  place.” 

“What  does  mirage  have  to  do  with 
wind?” 

He  said,  “Mirage  shows  which  way 
the  wind  is  blowing,  and  if  there  is  too 
much  wind,  the  mirage  is  blown 
away.” 

“How  do  you  cope  with  mirage?” 

“If  mirage  is  moving  in  a rhythmical 
pattern  in  a given  direction,  there  is  no 
problem.  As  long  as  all  the  shooting  is 
done  during  that  same  pattern,  the 
same  point  of  bullet  impact  can  be 
expected.” 

What  Mirage  Does 

Finally,  I asked  him  what  mirage 
causes  the  shooter  to  do. 

“I  would  say  misjudge  where  the 
target  is.  And  if  he  doesn’t  compensate 
for  the  mirage,  the  bullet  will  not  hit 
where  he  wants  it  to.” 

In  all  fairness  to  the  long  range  var- 
mint shooter,  he  doesn’t  have  a sharp 
black  target  on  a clean  white  back- 
ground, nor  is  the  range  known  to  the 
exact  yard.  The  benchrester  works  with 
known  factors  and  even  has  the  conven- 
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RUSS  WHITTAKER  carries  out  16-lb.  chuck 
taken  with  M700  22-250  on  Harris  Bipod. 
Lewis  has  a Fred  Snyder  standup  rest  for  his 
Thompson/Center  single  shot,  which  gets 
him  above  clover.  Rests  make  it  possible  to 
hold  steadily  — if  you  know  where  to  hold. 

ience  of  a sighter  target  to  use  during 
his  seven-minute  time  span.  If  in  doubt, 
the  B/R  shooter  can  fire  one  or  more 
shots  at  the  sighter  target  to  see  if  his 
calculations  are  correct.  The  hunter  is 
never  quite  certain  where  his  bullet  hit. 
I was  fortunate  to  connect  on  the  old 
fencepost  with  my  first  shot.  Had  it  not 
been  there,  I would  not  have  known  ex- 
actly where  the  bullet  went.  Even 
though  conditions  for  the  B/R  com- 
petitor and  long  range  varmint  hunter 
are  different,  learning  to  read  the  wind 
is  very  important  to  both. 

I have  very  strong  memories  about  a 
chuck  hunt  on  a day  filled  with  gusting 
winds  when  I was  using  a Remington 
Model  700  BDL  in  17  caliber  topped 
with  a 6x  Redfield  scope.  I missed  one 
chuck  four  times  at  235  steps.  The  lit- 
tle speedster  was  sighted  in  almost  2 
inches  high  at  100  yards,  which  put  the 
bullet  back  through  the  line  of  sight  at 
200  yards  and  roughly  2^2  inches  low 


at  250  yards.  It  was  literally  a dead-on 
hold  so  far  as  elevation  went,  but  the 
gusting,  whipping  winds  saved  the 
chuck  for  another  day. 

I knew  the  25-grain  hollow  point 
bullet  was  susceptible  to  any  wind  and 
would  be  no  match  for  the  treetop 
benders  I was  shooting  through.  I had 
made  two  105-yard  placement  shots 
with  nearly  dead-on  holds,  but  adding 
another  130  yards  made  the  tiny  bullet 
fair  game  for  the  relentless  wind.  The 
chuck’s  den  was  moundless  and  sur- 
rounded by  clover  which  kept  me  from 
seeing  where  the  bullets  hit.  My  best 
calculations  were  fruitless,  and  I finally 
tossed  in  the  towel  and  walked  to  the 
den  hole.  I was  allowing  from  3 to  5 
inches  of  windage,  but  several  bullet 
furrows  proved  I should  have  doubled 
that.  I left  for  home  and  my  200-yard 
range. 

Stranger  to  17 

All  my  previous  testing  had  been 
done  with  224  or  larger  caliber  bullets; 
I was  more  or  less  a stranger  to  the  17 
caliber.  Fortunately,  the  wind  was 
whipping  from  9 to  3 across  the  200- 
yard  range,  affording  me  the  same  type 
of  shooting  I had  faced  in  the  field. 
Several  shots  on  the  50-yard  target 
nipped  the  top  center  of  the  1-inch 
bullseye;  the  Model  700  was  right  on 
the  money.  When  I fired  a string  of  3 
during  a strong  wind  gust  at  a fresh 
200-yard  target,  my  spotting  scope 
didn’t  pick  up  any  holes  in  the  foot- 
wide target.  However,  3 holes  fairly 
close  together  were  visible  on  the  edge 
of  the  adjoining  target.  It  didn’t  require 
a college  education  to  figure  out  where 
they  had  come  from,  and  I didn’t  have 
to  walk  over  to  know  that  the  wind 
had  pushed  them  more  than  a foot  off 
course. 

I learned  something  else  while  firing 
3-shot  groups  during  different  wind 
speeds.  It’s  next  to  impossible  to  shoot 
a tight  group  when  wind  velocities  run 
helter-skelter.  I had  done  a small 
amount  of  100-yard  range  shooting 
with  the  new  17,  and  had  fired  several 
1-inch  5-shot  groups  with  factory  fod- 
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der  and  cut  a %-inch  print  with  re- 
loaded ammo.  This  was  all  done  in  late 
evening  when  there  wasn’t  a trace  of 
wind.  My  best  efforts  on  the  200-yard 
range  failed  to  put  even  3 shots  in  a 
tight  group.  Occasionally,  2 shots 
would  have  just  a %-inch  ribbon  of 
white  between  them,  but  most  of  the 
groups  sailed  out  of  the  3'/2-inch  cate- 
gory. 

It’s  reasonable  to  assume  the  longer 
the  bullet  travels  the  greater  the  deflec- 
tion will  be,  although  this  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  range.  In 
other  words,  a 190-grain  308  bullet 
traveling  at  2,650  fps  will  have  less  than 
half  the  deflection  at  200  that  it  does 
at  500  yards.  Going  out  another  500 
yards  will  increase  wind  deflection  to 
four  times  that  at  500  yards.  This  is  due 
to  the  increasing  drop  in  velocity  as  the 
bullet  moves  away  from  the  muzzle. 
However,  there  are  so  many  factors  in- 
volved in  this  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  give  an  exact  set  of  figures.  I ad- 
mit the  ones  given  here  would  apply  to 
only  one  wind  speed,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  constant  during  the  entire  flight 
of  the  bullet,  which  is  highly  unlikely. 
Doping  the  wind  has  always  been  and 
probably  always  will  be  only  an  ap- 
proximation—or  let’s  put  it  in  real  life 
terms  of  a “calculated  guess.” 

Variety  of  Methods 

The  Army  spent  a good  deal  of  time 
trying  to  teach  us  how  to  read  the  wind, 
and  I have  seen  experienced  target 
and  varmint  shooters  use  a variety  of 
methods  for  doping  the  wind.  One  fel- 
low tossed  a small  tuft  of  grass  into  the 
air  and  measured  how  far  the  wind  car- 
ried it.  I duplicated  this  remarkable 
approach  several  times,  but  soon 
learned  the  size  and  texture  of  the  grass 
tuft  many  times  determined  how  far  it 
traveled.  Sometimes  I tossed  two  at 
once  and  found  they  landed  at  differ- 
ent distances,  which  confused  me  more 
than  ever.  But,  as  always,  I went  back 
to  the  lOO-yard  benchrest  where  I could 
actually  see  what  was  going  on. 
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I finally  came  up  with  a solution 
which  really  isn’t  a solution,  but  let’s 
classify  it  as  good  advice.  The  best  way 
to  read  the  wind  is  to  stick  with  one 
primer/powder/bullet  combination  or 
one  bullet  weight  factory  load  for  a par- 
ticular rifle  and  shoot  as  much  and  as 
often  as  possible  when  the  winds  are 
unruly.  First,  shoot  the  rifle  dead  on  at 
100  yards  on  a windless  day  — this  is  of 
prime  importance.  Since  it’s  unlikely 
you  will  have  an  anemometer  (it  really 
wouldn’t  be  of  much  help),  learn  to 
categorize  the  winds  in  terms  of  mild, 
medium,  strong  and  heavy.  You  can 
carry  this  as  far  as  you  want,  but  four 
classifications  should  be  adequate.  Fir- 
ing one  3-shot  group  during  each  wind 
classification  won’t  be  conclusive.  To 
really  get  a comprehensive  look  at  what 
wind  does  to  a bullet  requires  firing  a 
number  of  groups  when  wind  velocity 
appears  to  be  constant. 

The  second  important  factor  is  main- 
taining good  records.  Number  and  date 
each  target,  entering  all  information  on 
the  temperature,  light  availability  and 
the  wind  class.  As  with  all  testing,  time 
is  a factor.  Nothing  comes  to  light 
immediately.  Good,  reliable  results  will 
not  surface  until  a lot  of  fodder  has  been 
consumed. 

At  best,  I can’t  promise  you’ll  end  up 
an  expert  on  wind  doping,  but  I can 
assure  you  the  results  will  be  surprising 
and  informative.  You’ll  be  a better  field 
shot,  too.  It  takes  time,  patience,  some 
expense,  and  a heck  of  a lot  of  shooting 
on  windy  days.  If  I had  tested  that  17 
caliber  for  wind  drift  prior  to  my  trip 
afield,  I think  the  results  might  have 
been  different.  At  least,  I will  always 
believe  that. 
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In  the  wind 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation’s  pres- 
tigious “Conservationist  of  the  Year”  award 
has  been  awarded  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences/National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering in  recognition  of  their  report  on 
the  relationship  between  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  and  acid  deposition.  This  report 
was  instrumental  in  “shifting  the  debate 
from  whether  acid  rain  controls  are  needed 
to  what  levels  of  reductions  are  accept- 
able,” according  to  Jay  Hair,  NWF  Execu- 
tive Vice  President. 

Twenty-five  whooping  crane  eggs  were 
taken  from  their  nests  in  Canada  this  past 
spring  and  flown  — in  a specially  equipped 
paramedic  Lear  Jet  provided  by  Ducks 
Unlimited  — to  Idaho  where  they  were 
placed  in  sandhill  crane  nests.  The  sandhill 
cranes  serve  as  foster  parents  in  this  proj- 
ect which  is  largely  responsible  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  the  endangered  whoop- 
ing cranes  from  15  in  1941  to  the  current 
total  of  140. 

Roadkills  are  not  just  a Pennsylvania 
problem.  As  reported  in  the  Fairbanks  Daily 
News,  after  a moose  was  killed  on  a high- 
way-in an  accident  causing  $2500  in 
damages  and  injuries  to  the  driver  — state 
troopers  notified  a local  church  which  was 
eligible  to  salvage  roadkills.  Church  offi- 
cials removed  the  meat,  but  they  left  the 
animal’s  remains  along  the  road.  When  a 
nearby  resident— who,  it  was  later  learned, 
belonged  to  the  church— complained  of  the 
mess,  church  officials  were  notified  and 
quickly  cleaned  up  the  site.  But  when  they 
were  seen  disposing  of  the  remains,  they 
were  thought  to  be  poachers,  so  were 
reported  to  the  state  troopers.  The  church 
pastor  is  still  wondering  what  happened. 


In  1983  Minnesota  conservation  officers 
arrested  278  people  due  to  information  pro- 
vided through  the  state’s  reward  program. 
In  that  year  $24,175  in  rewards  was  paid 
to  115  persons  — not  every  informant  ac- 
cepted a reward  — who  supplied  informa- 
tion on  violators. 

Illegal  hunting  by  Alaskan  natives  is 
threatening  the  existence  of  four  species 
of  geese,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute.  Because  Alaska  natives  his- 
torically hunted  waterfowl  in  the  spring,  law 
enforcement  officials  allegedly  ignore  the 
issue  now.  The  cackling  Canada  goose 
population  on  the  Yukon-Kushokivim  Delta 
has  declined  from  376,000  in  1968  to 

26.000  in  1983.  White-fronted  geese  are 
down  from  495,000  in  1967  to  80,000  in 

1983.  Emperor  geese  have  gone  from 

139.000  in  1964  to  79,000  in  1983;  and  the 
black  brant  population  is  down  almost  25 
percent. 

North  Carolina  wildlife  officers  made  a 
record  658  arrests  for  illegal  night  deer 
hunting  in  1983,  up  significantly  from  511 
in  1982.  Officials  attribute  this  increase  to 
a greater  emphasis  on  major  wildlife  viola- 
tions—which  includes  jacklighting  — and 
the  use  of  new  patrol  cars  and  the  Com- 
mission’s aircraft.  The  latter  was  used  in  22 
percent  of  last  year’s  cases. 

The  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  has  initiated  a chukar  partridge 
recovery  plan  in  the  hopes  of  rebuilding 
chukar  populations.  A series  of  harsh 
winters  and  cold  wet  nesting  seasons 
reduced  the  number  of  chukars  from  an 
estimated  2 million  in  1980  to  150,000  in 

1984. 

New  Jersey  has  become  the  29th  state 
to  enact  a state  waterfowl  stamp  law.  Reve- 
nue from  sales  of  stamps  and  prints  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  $500,000  this  first  year  and 
will  be  used  to  acquire  and  manage  wet- 
lands. New  Jersey  waterfowl  stamps  cost 
$2.50  for  those  possessing  a current  state 
hunting  license,  $5  for  those  who  do  not 
have  a hunting  license. 

During  the  past  fall  and  winter,  wildlife 
officers  in  southern  Florida  made  35  arrests 
and  seized  225  birds  in  a campaign  to  stop 
the  capture  and  sale  of  songbirds.  Painted 
buntings  and  indigo  buntings  are  just  two 
species  captured  for  the  illegal  pet  trade, 
with  breeding  pairs  of  these  species  sell- 
ing for  as  much  as  $150. 
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The  SPORT  Program  — which  stands  for 
Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  Together  — is  one 
of  the  most  popular  projects  ever  initiated 
hy  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  It  has 
heen  adopted  hy  a dozen  other  states  and 
Canadian  provinces,  with  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  every- 
where. To  make  it  easy  for  all  of  us  to 
show  our  feelings,  the  items  displayed  above 
hy  Pam  Jury  are  available  from  the  PGC’s 
Division  of  Information  and  Education,  P.O.  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  I7I05-I567,  at  the 
following  prices,  delivered:  SPORT  hat,  $4.00; 
SPORT  license  plate,  $4.00;  SPORT  tie 

tack,  $3.50. 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  AR 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 

and  nonhunter  — who  is  concerned  about  Penn- 
sylvania’s wildlife.  Contributions  will  be  used 
to  fund  numerous  management  programs 
involving  nongame  species.  This  year’s 
dated  patch  is  priced  at  $3,  the  decal  at  $1, 
delivered.  Won’t  you  help? 


Shown  above  is  the  third  item  in  an  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals 
offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as  part  of 
its  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  intended  to  generate 
financial  support  from  everyone  — hunter 
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This  year  marks  the  ,50th  anniversary  of  Hawk  Mountain  Sanc- 
tuary. Since  it  was  founded  in  1934  to  “foster  the  conservation  of 
birds  of  prey  and  other  wildlife  and  to  create  a better  understand- 
ing of  man’s  relationship  to  the  environment,”  Hawk  Mountain  has 
become  a world  renowned  center  of  wildlife  research  and  environ- 
mental education.  To  commemorate  this  milestone,  Ned  produced 
“Hawk  Mountain  Gold,”  only  part  of  which  could  be  shown  on  this 
cover.  For  more  on  Hawk  Mountain  — and  “Hawk  Mountain 
Gold”  — see  Jim  Brett’s  “Mountain  Journey”  beginning  on  page  2. 
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“Thornapples"  in  Hard  Covers 


The  Wingless  Crow 

For  seven  years,  one  of  the  most  popular  features  in  GAME  NEWS 
has  been  Chuck  Eergus’s  “Thornapples”  column.  We’re  sure  of  that  because 
of  the  mail  we  get,  spontaneous  letters  from  many  readers  who  each  month  are 
taken  on  a personal  excursion  with  a young  man  who  has  the  gift  of  seeing  a 
reality  that  most  of  us  miss  and  the  ability  to  describe  it  to  us.  There’s  something 
so  satisfying  about  his  pieces,  so  complete,  and  they  seem  so  easy  to  read,  that 
I’m  sure  many  have  at  least  a subconscious  feeling  they  are  written  just  as  easily. 
“Oh,  sure,”  I’ve  heard  readers  say,  “he’s  got  talent,  but  given  that  he  just  sits 
down  the  day  before  deadline  and  knocks  out  a few  thousand  words.  Nothing 
to  it.”  I’ve  even  known  a few  self-styled  writers  who  thought  that.  They  don’t 
sell  much. 

The  truth  is,  almost  never  does  good  writing  come  easily.  Talent  helps.  Talent 
is  indispensable.  But  that’s  what  you  start  with.  Ultimately,  outstanding  results 
depend  upon  hard,  never-ending,  uncompromising  work.  Writing  is  mostly 
rewriting.  A writer’s  toughest  job  is  recognizing  what’s  wrong  with  his  own 
stuff,  what  isn’t  as  good  as  it  should  be.  That’s  what  makes  improvement  pos- 
sible— inevitable—  and  Chuck  has  the  ability  to  do  that.  Given  talent,  the  deter- 
mination to  work  and  the  durability  to  get  it  done,  results  can  be  impressive. 
Not  only  to  readers,  but  also  to  the  writer.  There’s  a satisfaction  that  doesn’t 
come  to  everyone,  a fullness  that’s  so  overpowering  you  think  you  can’t  stand  it. 

Why  do  I tell  you  all  this?  Well,  I had  lunch  with  Chuck  the  other  day.  We 
were  celebrating.  We  had  just  come  from  Ery  Communications,  a printing  com- 
pany in  Mechanicsburg.  We’d  gone  there  to  discuss  a new  book  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  publishing  and  were  flabbergasted  to  learn  that  the  manuscript  I’d 
delivered  only  days  earlier  had  already  been  typeset.  So  now'  ol’  Chuck  sat  across 
from  me,  ignoring  the  hot  Reuben  sandw’ich  and  icewater  he’d  ordered  (w'e 
don’t  celebrate  too  rowdily),  flipping  through  the  galley  proofs  of  his  first  book. 

That’s  what  I’ve  been  trying  to  tell  you.  Eor  years  GAME  NEWS  readers  have 
been  suggesting  that  we  publish  a collection  of  “Thornapples”  columns.  Well, 
it’s  in  the  works.  Chuck  selected  thirty-three  of  the  eighty-plus  essays  he  has  writ- 
ten, re-edited  them  slightly  (I  told  you  good  writers  are  never  satisfied),  and  we 
are  putting  them  into  a hardcover  book.  It’s  entitled  The  Wmgless  Crow,  and 
includes  such  favorite  pieces  as  “My  Old  Man,”  “On  Being  a Curmudgeon,” 
“Hiking  On  Your  Stomach,”  and  “A  Four-Star  Shower.”  All  copy  has  been  re-set 
into  book  form,  which  meant  a number  of  us  had  to  proof  it,  and  I have  to  tell 
you  it  was  a pure  delight  to  read  these  pieces  again.  I’m  sure  you’ll  agree.  And 
if  you’re  a new  GAME  NEWS  subscriber  who  missed  the  early  ones,  you  have 
something  to  look  forward  to. 

I said  essentially  the  same  thing  when  we  announced  our  first  hard  cover 
book,  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS  Treasury,  in  1979,  and  the  Wakeleys ’Birds 
of  Pennsylvania  last  December.  The  Treasury  quickly  sold  out  in  both  hard  and 
soft  cover  editions,  and  the  birdbook’s  first  edition  is  almost  gone.  I’m  sure  The 
Wingless  Crow  will  be  just  as  popular.  Three  out  of  three  ain’t  bad. 

The  printer  has  promised  that  The  Wingless  Crow  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion in  December.  You  can  order  now  if  you  like.  Price  is  $10  delivered,  from 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. -Bofo  Bell. 


The  Curator  of  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary 
Recalls  a Personal . . . 

Mountain  Journey 

By  Jim  Brett 


IN  A split- ash  packbasket  I cram  con- 
tainers of  coffee,  food,  a down 
parka,  notebooks,  binoculars,  radio 
communication  equipment,  and  other 
odds  and  ends.  This  conglomeration 
allows  me  to  spend  up  to  twelve  hours 
on  top  of  a roekpile  in  weather  of  vary- 
ing intensities  to  work  the  annual  fall 
migration  of  birds  of  prey. 

In  the  past  decade,  during  the  fall 
months,  I have  walked  over  2,000  miles, 
worn  out  several  pairs  of  boots,  gone 
through  a half-dozen  L.L.  Bean  bas- 
kets, had  my  face  blasted  and  blistered 
by  60  mph  winter  winds  or  late  sum- 
mer’s searing  sun,  had  my  hands  frosted 
and  toes  brittled.  I endure  this  because 
the  sight  of  a free-living  bird  of  prey  is 
one  of  the  most  exeiting  of  nature’s 
spectacles.  I walk  the  mountain  trail  to 
educate  others  and  to  continue  my  love 
affair  for  these  hills  and  the  life  forms 
they  support. 

I’ve  waited  long  hours  on  many  days 
to  record  only  a handful  of  birds.  Other 
days  thousands  of  hawks  filled  my  field 
of  view  each  hour.  Around  the  world 
there  is  a tiny  eorps  of  professionals  who 
monitor  spring  and  fall  hawk  migra- 
tions. This  corps  is  indeed  tiny.  Prob- 
ably no  more  than  a dozen  persons  in 
the  world  get  paid  to  wateh  hawks.  A 
unique  brotherhood  of  scientists. 
Among  these  are  Richard  Porter  of  Brit- 
ain’s Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds,  watching  in  North  Africa;  Yossi 
Leshem  of  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Nature  in  Israel,  who  has 
counted  over  three-quarters  of  a million 
raptors  of  twenty-seven  speeies  along 
the  Red  Sea  near  Eilat  in  southern 
Israel;  Pete  Dunne,  high  priest  of  the 
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Cape  May  Bird  Observatory  in  New 
Jersey;  Gerry  Smith,  who  spends  an  in- 
credible number  of  hours  along  Lake 
Ontario  at  Derby  Hill  in  New  York; 
Neal  Smith  of  the  Tropical  Research  In- 
stitute in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  who 
sees  hawks  that  crossed  Pennsyh'ania 
weeks  earlier;  Sid  Gauthreaux,  of  Clem- 
son  University  in  South  Carolina,  who 
travels  the  country  with  a sophisticated 
radar  unit  tracking  migrants  from  the 
Gulf  Coast  of  Texas  to  the  Atlantic; 
and  Seth  Benz  and  me  at  Hawk  Moun- 
tain Sanctuary,  the  most  famous  of  all 
watehing  stations.  A small  band  of  die- 
hards  involved  in  the  mammoth  job  of 
sorting  out  the  mysteries  of  migration. 

This  is  all  part  of  an  incredible  jour- 
ney which  began  right  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a journey  which  has  been  joined 
by  thousands  of  persons  who  are  capti- 
vated by  hawks  and  eagles  and  falcons. 
This  journey  had  its  beginnings  in  the 
rolling  hills  of  the  eastern  Appalachians. 

Own  Mountain  Journey 

My  own  mountain  journey  began 
long  before  I joined  the  staff  at  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary.  As  a youngster  I 
was  introduced  to  the  world  of  birds 
through  the  “back  door.”  Most  orni- 
thologists of  note  had  aeademic  train- 
ing. My  initiation  came  in  an  old  barn 
behind  my  grandfather’s  farmhouse  on 
Mammy  Morgan’s  Hill  on  the  south  side 
of  Easton.  Jim  Brett,  my  namesake,  had 
his  direct  roots  in  northern  England, 
in  Norwich  to  be  exact.  That  region 
was  infamous  for  its  involvement  with 
fighting  eoeks,  fighting  rat  terriers,  and 
fighting  English  bulldogs.  All  three 
followed  Grampa  Brett  to  the  States. 
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There  was  money  to  be  made,  albeit 
illegally,  in  game  cock  fighting.  The  old 
man  was  a rather  astute  woodsman  and 
naturalist,  who  had  introduced  me  to 
the  woods  at  home.  He  had  a certain 
blood-lust  which  couldn’t  be  controlled. 

I was  taught  the  finer  arts  of  game 
cock  management  and  early  on  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  of  these  highly 
prized  creatures  which  provided  income 
for  the  Brett  household.  I watched, 
much  to  the  strong  objection  of  my 
mother  (not  of  British  fighting  stock) 
many  cockfights  during  my  childhood. 

Grampa’s  Downfall 

Grampa’s  cockfighting  abilities  were 
not  to  be  overshadowed  by  his  ability 
to  consume  vast  quantities  of  gin,  which 
would  be  his  downfall  — literally.  One 
summer  day,  while  hunting  ground- 
hogs, the  old  man  accidentally  shot  and 
killed  himself.  It  was  a tremendous 
shock  but  perhaps  in  keeping  with  his 
way  of  life. 

Soon,  our  family  moved  to  Berks 
County.  While  not  actively  engaged  in 
the  old  sport,  my  father  sought  out 
chicken  fights  in  the  neighboring  farm- 
lands north  of  Reading  where  they  had 
taken  place  for  years.  My  brother  and 
I often  accompanied  my  father,  who 


had  inherited  most  of  Grampa’s  good 
and  bad  habits,  on  cockfighting  excur- 
sions into  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Country. 

We  would  leave  home  early  on  a 
Saturday  morning.  A circuitous  route 
took  us  north  of  Reading  to  a hotel  near 
the  village  of  Kempton.  This  emporium 
had  a reputation  for  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tionable doings,  including  chicken 
fights.  On  the  kitchen  wall  of  my  friend 
Walter  Johnson’s  farmhouse,  near 
Kempton,  is  a large  oil  painting  of  a 
cockfight  known  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  barn  of  that  hotel,  and  on  it  is  a 
great  representation  of  old  Grampa. 
Who  knows  what  soaked  into  our  young 
minds  as  we  sat  on  the  porches  of  such 
places,  overhearing  conversations  or 
watching  the  actions  of  the  adults. 

From  Kempton  we  followed  an  iso- 
lated country  road  over  the  mountain 
to  the  village  of  Drehersville,  ultimately 
arriving  at  the  Drehersville  Hotel. 
While  this  tavern  was  not  engaged,  so 
far  as  I know,  in  the  chicken  business, 
it  was  the  scene  of  many  raucous  late- 
Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings.  It 
had  a large  barroom  adjoined  by  an 
even  larger  parlor-type  room  where  the 
kids,  whose  fathers  were  busily  engaged 
in  propping  up  the  bar,  could  play  or 


SIGHTS  LIKE  THIS  were  far  too  common  at  Hawk  Mountain  decades  ago,  before  it  was  learned 
that  even  birds  of  prey  had  a necessary  place  in  the  overall  scheme  of  things  and  also  de- 
served protection. 
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sleep  or  whatever.  The  fathers’  behavior 
led  to  some  loud  diseussions  and  an  oc- 
casional fight,  which  the  proprietor 
would  squelch  by  firing  a revolver  into 
the  ceiling. 

A terrible  way  to  go  through  child- 
hood— maybe. 

With  some  major  influence  from 
Mother,  these  summer  forays  came  not 
to  include  my  brother  and  me,  although 
our  father  had  something  in  his  blood 
which  could  not  be  transfused  and  con- 
tinued on  this  run.  While  this  all  might 
seem  quite  outrageous,  a seed  was 
planted.  I’ve  never  really  figured  it  out, 
but  something  from  back  then  stayed 
with  me  and  created  within  my  mind 
a love  of  this  mountain  and  its 
people  — all  part  of  the  journey. 

Other  interests,  less  gruesome  per- 
haps, took  over,  and  the  years  from 
childhood  through  adolescence  and  into 
early  adulthood  followed  more  normal 
pursuits.  But  my  life  definitely  was  in- 
fluenced by  those  early  ramblings  with 
the  chicken-men. 

In  following  years,  when  I taught 
high  school  biology  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania, on  yearly  pilgrimages  I would 
bring  my  students  to  Hawk  Mountain. 
My  academic  training  would  be  pur- 
sued from  Pennsylvania  to  Colorado  to 
California  and  back.  But  no  matter 
how  far  I wandered,  these  hills  at  home 
were  always  strong  in  mind  and  would 
eventually  lead  me  back. 

Living  On  Hawk  Mountain 

After  a ten-year  absence,  I returned 
— most  unexpectedly— and  found  my- 
self and  my  young  family  in  Berks 
County,  living  on  Hawk  Mountain 
Sanctuary  only  two  miles  from  the 
Drehersville  Hotel  and  eight  miles  from 
the  long-since  closed  hotel  in  Kempton. 

As  a 12-year-old  I had  been  privy  to 
adult  actions  and  behavior.  As  a 22- 
year-old  I was  teaching  natural  history 
and  trying  to  instill  in  my  students  a 
love  for  wild  things.  A decade  later  I 
was  staff  member  at  the  most  famous 
sanctuary  in  the  world.  Strange  indeed. 

Little  did  I realize,  back  in  that  dif- 
ferent kind  of  childhood,  how  impor- 


ROSALIE EDGE,  shown  here  with  a group  of 
hawk  watchers,  founded  Hawk  Mountain 
Sanctuary  and  hired  a tough  determined  “war- 
den” from  Boston,  Maurice  Broun,  to  help 
change  then-accepted  attitudes  about  hawks. 

tant  both  of  those  old  hotels  would  be 
in  the  history  of  Hawk  Mountain  Sanc- 
tuary. It  was  in  those  social  halls  that 
the  hawk  shooters,  coming  from  either 
side  of  the  then  infamous  Hawk  Moun- 
tain, would  gather  to  plan  and  discuss 
their  weekend  forays  which  would  spell 
death  to  thousands  of  birds  of  prey 
each  fall  for  many  years. 

I arrived  on  Hawk  Mountain  in  the 
early  fall  of  1971.  About  40  years  ear- 
lier, conservationists  had  been  alerted 
to  the  wholesale  slaughter  taking  place 
along  the  ridges  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  the  early  ’30s,  hawks 
were  gunned  down  with  a vengence. 
Why?  To  rid  the  countryside  of  these 
“wanton  killers”  which  were  in  direct 
competition  with  hunters  for  the  small 
game  species?  Perhaps.  Ignorance  sur- 
rounding the  practice  of  hawk  shooting 
ran  rampant,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
some  justification  in  the  minds  of  the 
shooters.  Back  then,  being  uninformed 
about  the  role  of  predators  in  the 
ecosystem  was  commonplace.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  birds  of  prey  were  not 
admired  by  some  for  their  hunting 
prowess.  What  was  occurring  was  a 
confrontation.  Where  it  began  or  who 
spurred  the  whole  notion  goes  unwrit- 
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MAURICE  BROUN,  first  curator  at  Hawk 
Mountain,  and  his  wife  Irma,  during  the  early 
days  at  the  sanctuary.  Their  efforts  were  vital 
to  its  success. 


ten.  Perhaps  Biblical  passages  like  “have 
dominion  over  the  creatures  of  the  land 
and  sea  and  air,”  or  the  old  conquer  and 
subdue  edict,  had  an  effect.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  feeling,  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  and  culture  to 
culture,  that  the  natural  world  was  an 
alien  one  and  had  to  be  controlled. 
Maybe  it  was  a social  activity;  maybe 
it  was  fun.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  was 
wrong.  We  learned  that  years  ago  and 
changes  were  made. 

One  of  the  first  places  to  visit  after 
returning  ‘home’  after  a long  absence 
was  the  Drehersville  Hotel.  Although 
the  memory  was  clouded  over  time, 
when  I first  stepped  foot  in  the  place 
after  twenty  years  the  feeling  was  one 
of  not  having  been  away  nearly  that 
long. 

In  my  early  days  on  Hawk  Mountain, 
I made  it  a practice  (not  trying  to  live 
up  to  Grampa’s  reputation)  of  visiting 
local  establishments  which  I knew  had 
played  important  roles  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  sanctuary.  I became  known 
as  “the  hawk  man”  or  “the  mountain 
man.”  This  was  received  with  mixed 
emotions  at  first;  later  I came  to  expect 
it.  In  the  case  of  the  hotel  at  Drehers- 


ville, known  now  to  most  locals  as  “Min- 
nie’s,” I became  friendly  with  the  owner, 
Minnie  Kramer.  In  the  time  between 
my  boyhood  and  eventual  return,  Min- 
nie’s husband  “Fat”  Kramer  had  passed 
on.  It  was  the  end  of  a long  proprietor- 
ship which  gained  for  Fat  a tremendous 
reputation,  for  the  Drehersville  Hotel 
—“Minnie’s”— had  been  regarded  as  the 
last  of  the  old-time  hotels  in  the  area. 
In  fact,  I came  to  learn  it  was  Fat 
Kramer  who  many  years  earlier  had  put 
an  end  to  potential  violence  there  by 
discharging  his  45  revolver  into  the 
ceiling. 

Minnie  talked  a lot  about  the  old 
days  — still  does.  Hawk  Mountain  Sanc- 
tuary was  founded  by  Rosalie  Edge,  of 
New  York  City,  a real  fighter  herself, 
and  her  newly  hired  warden  from  Bos- 
ton. Minnie  remembers  well  the  day  the 
“foreigners”  came  and  how  their  arrival 
stirred  up  the  locals.  The  hotel  and 
Marburger’s  General  Store  in  Drehers- 
ville were  the  scenes,  on  Friday  evenings 
in  the  fall,  of  gatherings  of  hawk  shoot- 
ers. There  they  would  make  plans  for 
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the  weekend  and  purchase  shells  and 
perhaps  a jug  or  two  of  “shine.”  How- 
ever, at  the  hotel  some  of  the  talk  was 
roore  direct,  and  it  wasn’t  unknown  for 
a hawk  shooter  to  suggest  getting  rid 
of  Maurice  Broun,  the  first  warden,  and 
running  the  foreigners  off  the  moun- 
tain. What  right  had  anyone  to  come 
into  this  countryside  and  stop  the  shoot- 
ing? What  right?  Petitions  were  circu- 
lated, and  it  was  said  that  the  moun- 
tain would  be  purchased  by  a local 
association,  and  that  this  had  to  be  done 
before  the  newcomers  could  raise  their 
own  money  to  purchase  the  land  — 
which  at  the  time  was  only  leased. 

Although  the  hotel  has  long  since 
been  closed  and  Minnie  Kramer  has 
moved  over  to  Possum  Hollow,  her 
memories  are  still  powerful.  Pve  learned 
much  from  Minnie  about  the  early 
days,  including  reference  to  my  grand- 
father “old  Jim  Brett”  and  his  young  son 
John  who  used  to  come  over  the  moun- 
tain way  back,  and  of  the  grandsons 
who  would  follow.  Whether  she  really 
remembered  that  is  uncertain,  but  the 
feelings  were  good.  During  the  farewell 
days  at  the  hotel,  I remember  clearly 
the  evidences  of  the  neighboring  sanc- 
tuary. Hawk  Mountain  shoulder  em- 
blems were  tacked  to  the  shelves  and 
Hawk  Mountain  brochures  were  there 


to  distribute  to  visiting  dignitaries.  Visi- 
tors from  many  parts  of  the  world  were 
treated  to  visits  down  at  Minnie’s.  On 
the  walls  of  the  hotel  were  postcards 
these  visitors  sent  after  returning  to 
their  homes.  Kramer’s  Hotel  was  not 
only  known  throughout  the  local  area, 
but  gained  a worldwide  following. 

Sad  Day 

It  was  a sad  day  indeed  when  Min- 
nie was  forced  to  close.  My  friend,  E. 
Mac  Troutman,  a federal  judge  from 
nearby  Orwigsburg,  best  summed  it  up 
by  saying,  “Minnie  and  Fat  were  stan- 
dard bearers  of  a past  of  mystery  and 
intrigue  — a past  of  raucous  good  fun 
and  camaraderie.  First  Fat  and  now  the 
hotel,  gone.  It’s  the  passing  of  an  era 
that  we’ll  never  see  return.” 

The  turn  of  events  has  never  failed  to 
amaze.  First,  the  hotels  in  the  area  were 
the  gathering  places  of  the  hawk  shoot- 
ers, later  of  the  hawk  watchers. 
Change,  to  be  sure. 

Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  has  a rich 
history,  and  much  could  be  written 
about  the  local  inhabitants’  past  and 
present.  Focal  cultural  history  was 
richest  in  these  old  gathering  places, 
and  while  conservationists  of  the  da\’ 
were  fighting  to  protect  hawks  and 
establish  a sanctuarv  as  a model  of 
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hawk  conservation,  it  was  the  local  folks 
who  evolved  their  way  of  thinking  and 
who  eventually  became  Hawk  Moun- 
tain’s own  best  spokespersons. 

Why  all  this? 

Perhaps  beause  I feel  deeply  about 
my  neighbors.  We  don’t  always  agree  on 
everything,  but  I strongly  believe  that, 
although  Hawk  Mountain  may  seem  to 
belong  to  the  present  day-stewards 
whose  missionary-like  zeal  was  passed 
down  since  1934,  it  belongs  as  well  to 
the  local  folks.  There  is  great  pride  in 
their  voices  when  they  speak  of  “our 
sanctuary’’. 

The  Kramers  and  all  those  others 
with  their  roots  firmly  implanted  in  this 
countryside,  who  have  existed  around 
here  for  generations  and  who  have 
hunted  and  fished  and  trapped  and 
farmed  the  land,  have  a right  to  be 
proud.  There  is  a common  bond. 

The  mountain  journey  involved 
many  more  folks. 

Paul  Roberts,  chairman  of  the  Hawk 
Migration  Association  of  North  Amer- 
ica, refers  to  Hawk  Mountain  Sanc- 
tuary as,  “The  Mother  Lode.”  Indeed, 
Hawk  Mountain  is  a 24-karat  rockpile, 
probably  the  most  famous  wildlife  sanc- 
tuary in  the  world. 

Why?  That’s  easy. 

It  wasn’t  that  the  birth  was  painless. 

IN  THE  MID-’30s,  special  excursion 
Drehersville  station. 


The  growth  process  was  slow  and  might 
not  have  come  without  the  stubborn 
determination  of  Rosalie  Edge,  our 
founder,  and  Maurice  Broun,  the  sanc- 
tuary’s first  curator  who  plowed  ahead 
to  change  opinions  about  birds  of  prey. 
The  conservationists  were  stubborn,  the 
locals  likewise,  one  faction  thinking  that 
local  participation  was  a hindrance  and 
the  other  feeling  intruded  upon.  But 
change  did  come.  I mean,  laws  protect- 
ing birds  of  prey  were  finally  put  into 
effect,  even  though  it  took  thirty-six 
years  for  a full-fledged  hawk  law  to  be 
enacted.  In  1970,  eight  years  after  Rosa- 
lie Edge’s  death  and  four  years  follow- 
ing Maurice  Broun’s  retirement  after 
thirty-two  years  as  curator  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  legislature  came  to  grips  with 
the  problem.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
shooting  of  these  magnificent  birds 
stopped  completely,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  did. 

In  the  fifty  years  since  its  birth.  Hawk 
Mountain  has  meant  so  much  to  so 
many  thousands  all  over  the  world.  The 
Mother  Lode. 

A lot  has  happened  during  our  first 
half-century  in  this  section  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  In  1934,  some 
500  persons  visited  Hawk  Mountain;  in 
1984,  there  were  close  to  50,000.  The 
Sanctuary  Association,  established  in 


trains  were  run  to  Hawk  Mountain,  stopping  here  at  the 
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1938  as  a non-profit  educational  institu- 
tion, is  supported  by  6,000  members  — 
the  life  blood  of  the  organization  since 
no  government  support  is  received  for 
general  operating  costs.  The  steward- 
ship began  with  Maurice  Broun  and  his 
wife  Irma,  back  in  1934;  today  there  is 
a fulltime  staff  of  six,  a corps  of  a hun- 
dred volunteers,  and  a supplemental 
staff  of  ten  college  interns  each  year. 
The  programs  in  education,  conserva- 
tion, research,  and  public  awareness 
serve  as  models  for  conservation  organ- 
izations throughout  the  world. 

School  In  The  Clouds 

This  “school  in  the  clouds”  hosts  some 
15,000  schoolchildren  each  year.  They 
come  every  month  to  study  not  only 
birds  of  prey,  but  also  each  facet  of 
Appalachian  natural  history.  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  boasts  over  2,000 
acres  of  forest,  with  a rich  assortment 
of  upland  meadows,  bottomland  bogs, 
resident  bird  and  mammal  populations, 
and  the  greatest  hawk  migration  in 
North  America.  And  it  undoubtedly  has 
the  most  splendidly  viewed  migration 
in  the  world.  (While  other  areas  of  the 
world  receive  many  more  migrant  birds 
of  prey  each  year,  i.e.  three-quarters  of 
a million  over  Israel  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  at  Gibraltar  in  the  Mediter- 


ranean, the  most  spectacular  views 
come  at  the  North  Lookout  on  Hawk 
Mountain,  which  rises  vertically  almost 
a thousand  feet  from  the  valley.) 

There  is  a year-round  series  of  nat- 
ural history  courses,  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  conferences.  Any  naturalist 
of  note,  at  one  time  or  another  in  his 
career,  appears  on  the  North  Lookout. 
Countless  youngsters  have  become  in- 
terested in  the  environment  and  conser- 
vation during  a visit  to  Hawk  Moun- 
tain, and  gone  on  to  successful  careers 
in  those  fields.  Scientists  come  from 
throughout  the  world.  During  1983,  the 
list  of  represented  countries  grew  to 
twenty-five,  including  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China,  Israel,  Lebanon,  and 
the  Soviet  Bloc.  We  are  reaching  out  far 
and  wide.  At  Hawk  Mountain,  courses 
in  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  orni- 
thology, and  raptor  ecology  are  offered 
to  anyone  who  has  the  time.  New  this 
year  will  be  a course  on  environmental 
law. 

Our  conservation  efforts,  while 
focusing  on  local  issues,  certainly  have 
a cosmopolitan  air.  In  recent  years,  by 
hosting  two  conferences  in  cooperation 
with  the  Game  Commission,  Fish 
Commission,  the  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  and  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  Hawk  Mountain  Sanc- 


SCHAUMBACHER’S  COTTAGE,  built  about  1868  and  reputedly  haunted,  served  as  the  sanc- 
tuary’s headquarters  from  1934  to  1974. 
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tuary  has  helped  reduce  the  illegal 
shooting  of  eagles  throughout  the  state. 
The  sponsoring  organizations  produced 
a poster  publicizing  a reward  system 
which  has  led  to  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  several  persons  on  charges  of 
eagle  shooting. 

Our  voice  is  heard  in  areas  of  the 
world  where  persecution  of  birds  of 
prey  still  goes  on  as  it  did  on  our  Ap- 
palachian ridgetops  fifty  years  ago.  We 
are  delegates  to  the  International  Coun- 
cil for  Bird  Preservation  and  the  World 
Working  Group  for  Birds  of  Prey.  We 
have  traveled  as  an  organization  to 
England,  Greece,  Africa  and  Israel  to 
spread  the  word  about  our  work  and 
our  concerns.  Hawk  Mountain  was  in- 
strumental in  the  establishment  of 
guidelines  to  educate  the  public  in 
California  concerning  the  endangered 
California  condor.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning we  were  outspoken  about  the 
plight  of  our  raptors,  and  we  were  suc- 
cessful, though  sometimes  success  was 


long  in  coming,  in  changing  attitudes 
and  awareness. 

In  1974,  on  the  North  Lookout,  the 
Hawk  Migration  Association  of  North 
America  was  born.  It  was  long  felt 
there  should  be  a network  of  hawk 
watching  stations  across  the  North 
American  continent;  therefore, 
HMANA  was  founded  and  now  volun- 
teers all  over  the  country  are  counting 
hawks  and  submitting  their  data  to 
Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  at  the  end 
of  the  spring  or  fall  migrations.  The 
sanctuary  is  the  clearinghouse  for  all 
data  collected  on  migrating  raptors  on 
the  continent. 

Research  programs  at  the  sanctuary 
involve  not  only  the  migratory  patterns 
of  the  hawks,  but  also  many  facets  of 
natural  history.  We  have  invited  scien- 
tists to  carry  out  research  projects  on 
white-tailed  deer,  ruffed  grouse,  wood- 
rats,  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads, 
freshwater  fishes,  and  gypsy  moth 
defoliation.  Other  projects  have  been 
involved  with  forest  succession,  the 
effects  of  air  contaminants  on  lichens 
and  birch  tree  tolerance.  The  list  could 
go  on.  Such  studies  contribute  to  the 
storehouse  of  knowledge  leading  to 
some  understanding  of  the  complexities 
of  our  section  of  the  Appalachian  for- 
est, as  well  as  allowing  us  to  keep  a vigil 
for  any  potential  intrusions  to  its  well- 
being. 

However,  our  greatest  achievement 
has  been  in  public  awareness.  It  has 
been  a long  time  since  hawk  shooters 
talked  of  ridding  this  mountain  of  “for- 
eigners.” Now  there  is  a Hawk  Moun- 
tain Service  Station,  a Hawk  Mountain 
Veterinary  Clinic,  a Hawk  Shadow  Sad- 
dlery. There  are  Hawk  Mountain  shirts 
and  Hawk  Mountain  shoulder  patches, 
and  last  spring  when  Willie  Nelson  was 
in  Kempton  to  do  a benefit  perform- 
ance for  the  community,  he  wore  a 
Hawk  Mountain  hat. 

The  name  Hawk  Mountain  at  one 
time  was  synonymous  with  the  wanton 
destruction  of  a group  of  wild  creatures 
which  were  simply  continuing  life- 
styles which  had  been  in  effect  for  per- 
haps a million  years.  How  things  have 
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changed.  How  the  mountain  journey 
has  influenced  so  many  along  the  way. 

We  have  a message  — a mission.  Our 
goal  is  to  excite  folks  about  the  beauty 
of  a wild,  free-living  bird  of  prey.  To 
have  other  humans  appreciate  that  all 
life  forms,  as  fellow  creatures,  are  in- 
extricably linked  to  one  another.  Our 
mission  is  to  arouse  others  about  en- 
vironmental degradation  and  abuse.  We 
use  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary,  the 
school  in  the  clouds,  as  the  sounding 
board. 

The  journey  through  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  terribly  exciting.  The 
stewards,  first  Maurice  Broun  and  then 
Alex  Nagy,  fought  hard  to  keep  an  even 
keel.  The  years  they  served  as  the  moun- 
tain’s watchdogs  were  vitally  impor- 
tant in  creating  and  maintaining  the 
special  magic  that  remains  today.  We 
are  only  stewards  who  keep  an  eye  on 
the  investment  of  time  that  has  brought 
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the  sanctuary  into  the  present. 

The  journey  has  just  begun. 

Our  50th  Anniversary  celebration  is 
a tribute  to  all  those,  past  and  present, 
who  have  joined  us  in  this  outstanding 
mountain  journey.  As  we  enter  our  sec- 
ond half-century,  many  new  and  ex- 
citing plans  are  in  store.  To  keep  abreast 
of  all  that  is  going  on,  I strongly  urge 
you  to  become  a member  of  this  organ- 
ization by  writing  to  the  address  below. 
Should  you  need  more  information, 
please  write.  Or  better  yet,  come  for  a 
a visit. 


Hawk  Mountain  Gold 


Hawk  Mountain  Gold  is  the  title  given 
to  Ned  Smith’s  beautiful  portrayal  of  two 
golden  eagles  passing  above  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary,  as  shown  on  our 
cover.  We  are  tremendously  pleased  that 
Ned  has  created  this  work  of  art  to  com- 
memorate not  only  the  fifty  years  that  the 
sanctuary  has  been  in  existence,  but 
also  his  own  devotion  to  it,  a relationship 
that  goes  back  many  years. 

You  can  have  a copy  of  Hawk  Moun- 
tain Gold  in  your  home.  Or  even  the 
original,  which  is  valued  at  $20,000. 

Hawk  Mountain  Gold  will  be  the  prize 
at  a drawing  to  raise  funds  for  the  sanc- 
tuary. Tickets  are  available  at  $1  each 
from  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary,  RD  2, 
Kempton,  Pa.  19529.  Phone,  215-756- 
6961.  The  winning  ticket  will  be  picked 
at  a public  drawing  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1984,  at  the  sanctuary’s  visitors’ 
center.  Hawk  Mountain  Gold  will  be  on 
display  there  on  the  50th  Anniversary 
weekend,  October  12-14.  A full  sched- 
ule of  events  for  that  weekend  is  avail- 
able from  the  sanctuary. 


Hawk  Mountain  Gold  is  painted  in  oils 
on  masonite.  It  is  a horizontal  format, 
36  X 24  inches  in  size,  showing  the  view 
from  the  North  Lookout.  (Some  of  the 
background  had  to  be  cropped  from  our 
cover  presentation,  due  to  our  vertical 
format.) 

Hawk  Mountain  Gold  is  also  available 
as  a collector  print,  from  either  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  or  Sportsman  Spe- 
cialties, PO.  Box  217,  Youngwood,  Pa. 
15697.  The  edition  is  limited  to  600, 
signed  and  numbered  by  Ned.  Price  is 
$165,  plus  $5  shipping  charge.  Framed 
prints  are  available  from  Sportsman 
Specialties  only,  for  $260  plus  $7.50 
shipping. 

In  addition,  commemorative  posters 
depicting  the  50th  Anniversary  of  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  and  featuring  Hawk 
Mountain  Gold  are  available  from  the 
sanctuary  at  $6.50  delivered. 

Money  raised  through  this  venture  will 
help  replenish  Hawk  Mountain  Sanc- 
tuary funds  used  to  pay  for  185  acres  of 
land  recently  added  to  the  sanctuary. 
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Blood,  Sweat,  and  Tears 

By  Charles  M.  Sacavage 


I WAS  IN  the  midst  of  a heavy  guilt 
trip.  My  wife  was  taking  my  two 
children  to  the  doctor.  My  driveway  was 
being  paved.  My  lawn  was  in  need  of 
harvesting  instead  of  just  cutting.  There 
were  a hundred  things  I had  to  do 
around  the  house  before  winter.  Where 
was  I?  Sitting  in  a tree  waiting  for  a 
deer  to  come  by  and  trying  to  ra- 
tionalize to  myself  why. 

It  was  hot.  Deer  weren’t  going  to 
move  in  this  weather.  There  were  still 
too  many  amateur  bowhunters  in  the 
woods,  simply  out  for  exercise.  So  many 
mosquitoes  had  me  surrounded  I would 
shortly  need  a transfusion.  I was  wring- 
ing wet  with  sweat.  The  hike  to  my 


stand  carrying  bow,  treestand,  etc.,  had 
left  me  thoroughly  saturated.  What 
self-respecting  deer  would  not  scent  me 
in  this  condition  and  seek  refuge  in  the 
next  county?  And  while  climbing  a tree 
with  my  Baker  stand,  a microscopic 
piece  of  bark  had  gotten  into  my  eye 
and  was  under  my  contact  lens.  Only 
someone  who  has  worn  contacts  can  ap- 
preciate the  excruciating  pain  I was  in. 
It  was  pure  torture.  I even  forgot  the 
mosquitoes. 

What  was  I doing  there?  Why  didn’t 
I just  call  it  quits  and  go  home?  There 
was  still  an  hour  and  a half  of  legal 
shooting  time  left,  that’s  why.  But  why 
suffer  for  no  reason?  Tears  were  run- 
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ning  down  my  cheek  from  my  irritated 
right  eye  — my  shooting  eye  no  less. 
Blood-gorged  mosquitoes  continued  to 
dive  bomb  me.  Insanity?  Maybe.  Stu- 
pidity? Probably. 

I had  always  told  my  wife,  in  defense 
of  my  long  hours  in  the  woods,  that  the 
day  you  weren’t  there  was  the  day  the 
buck  would  come  by.  That  was  my  last 
thread  of  hope.  Could  it  sustain  me  for 
the  time  remaining?  At  6:30  I was  about 
to  surrender.  I was  preparing  to  lower 
my  bow  to  the  ground  when  I eaught 
the  movement  of  a deer  to  my  right.  It 
was  a nice  fat  doe  and  should  pass 
within  25  yards  of  my  tree.  My  heart 
was  pounding,  and  there  was  a slight 
twitch  in  my  left  knee  as  she  ap- 
proached. No,  I thought,  it  was  too 
early  to  take  a doe.  The  moment  of 
decision  came  and  passed.  It  was  amaz- 
ing how,  as  soon  as  I spotted  that  deer, 
I had  become  oblivious  to  my  eye  prob- 
lem and  the  squadrons  of  mosquitoes. 

Much  Larger  Deer 

I was  still  savoring  the  thrill  of  see- 
ing that  doe  when  another  movement 
caught  my  eye.  A much  larger  deer  was 
approaching  to  my  left  side.  And  it  had 
“horns”— 2,  4,  6 — it  was  an  8-pointer! 

I was  calm  and  poised  now.  The  buck 
was  feeding  on  the  acorns  carpeting  the 
ground  around  my  stand.  He  disap- 
peared behind  a large  tree,  then  reap- 
peared in.  front  of  a small  stump  that 
I had  stepped  off  at  20  yards.  This  was 
too  good  to  be  true. 

As  he  lowered  his  head  to  take 
another  acorn,  I drew  back  my  Hoyt 
compound.  The  release  felt  good.  The 
deer  gave  no  real  indication  that  he  was 
hit.  He  walked  away,  stood,  looked 
around,  then  disappeared.  Was  I 
dreaming?  Was  he  a ghost?  Had  I, 
perish  the  thought,  missed? 


ANOTHER  MOVEMENT  caught  my  eye.  A 
much  larger  deer  was  approaching  to  my  left 
side.  And  it  had  “horns”— 2,  4,  6 — it  was  an 
8-pointer! 

It  was  starting  to  get  dark  in  the 
woods.  I quietly  left  my  tree  and  hur- 
ried to  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
standing.  Blood.  Ghosts  don’t  leave 
blood  trails. 

I marked  the  spot,  collected  my 
equipment,  and  walked  back  to  my  car 
for  a Coleman  lantern.  Figuring  I 
would  need  help  dragging,  I phoned  a 
friend.  He  said  he’d  be  on  his  way  with 
a lantern  in  a moment.  Two  other 
hunters  I encountered  also  offered  to 
help.  Things  were  going  too  smoothly 
all  of  a sudden. 

Now  to  fire  up  my  lantern  — oops, 
broken  mantles  and  no  extras.  Andy 
Makara,  the  friend  I called  and  a fellow 
teacher  at  Pottsville  High  School,  ar- 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Among  other  evils  which  being  unarmed  brings  you,  it  causes  you  to  be  despised. 

— Machiavelli 
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rived  and  discovered  his  mantles  also 
were  broken.  I was  considering  return- 
ing my  Eagle  Scout  badge  at  this  point. 
I phoned  a friend  in  nearby  Hegins, 
only  to  discover  he  was  in  Wyoming 
hunting.  His  daughter  offered  the  use 
of  an  old  propane  lantern.  When  she 
arrived  with  it,  I found  the  tank  was 
rusted  to  the  head.  Solid. 

The  lantern  sputtered  and  flickered. 
It  would  take  at  least  half  an  hour  to 
reach  my  stand  and  no  telling  how  long 
to  trail  the  deer.  I didn’t  like  to  hurry 
these  things,  but  there  was  no  way  of 
knowing  how  long  the  gas  would  last, 
so  I got  them  started. 

My  two  volunteers  were  a bit  over- 
anxious. I tried  to  calm  them  down  lest 
they  obliterate  some  vital  sign.  The 
blood  trail  located,  I wanted  to  search 
for  my  arrow,  but  the  flickering  light 
indicated  we  had  to  get  on  the  trail 
immediately.  The  sign  showed  that  the 


deer  was  bleeding  from  both  sides.  It 
was  bright  red  and  somewhat  frothy  — 
a lung  shot.  Only  50  yards  from  where 
I had  made  the  hit  lay  the  largest  deer 
I had  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  a beauti- 
ful 8-pointer  dressing  out  at  150 
pounds.  It  was  the  second  day  of  the 
1983  Archery  season  and  as  I put  the  tag 
through  his  ear  my  hunting  season  was 
over. 

I have  hunted  deer  extensively  with 
the  bow  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Texas,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  but  I have 
never  gone  through  another  evening 
quite  like  that  one.  There  had  been  no 
good  reason  why  I should  have  been 
hunting  that  evening  or  why,  under  the 
circumstances,  I should  have  stayed  at 
my  stand  so  long.  But  I did,  and  per- 
sistance  paid  off  in  the  long  run.  So  will 
the  two  extra  sets  of  lantern  mantles 
which  I now  carry  in  my  glove  com- 
partment. 
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IT  HAS  BEEN  said  that  wild  turkey 
hunting  is  Pennsylvania’s  most 
dangerous  hunting  aetivity.  Accident 
records  give  much  credence  to  this  state- 
ment — especially  when  it  comes  to  the 
category  of  “hunter  shot  in  mistake  for 
game.” 

Let’s  look  at  the  pertinent  records  for 
the  past  nine  years: 


Year 

No.  of  t:  ■ 
hunti,.^ 
aeddenii 

cr  C C i cl  3 f . . 

1975 

39 

24-61% 

1976 

18 

13-72% 

1977 

22 

13-59% 

1978 

28 

19-67% 

1979 

20 

11-55% 

1980 

20 

12-60% 

1981 

31 

20-64% 

1982 

31 

19-61% 

1983 

20 

16-80% 

Total 

229 

147-64% 

Over  the  nine-year  period  there  were 
229  turkey  hunting  accidents,  of  which 
147  or  64  percent  were  caused  by  one 
hunter  shooting  another  in  mistake  for 
a turkey.  The  combined  mistake-for- 
game  accident  rate  for  all  other  species 
during  the  same  period  was  less  than  10 
percent. 

Compared  with  pheasant  and  grouse 
hunting,  or  even  deer  or  squirrel  hunt- 
ing, turkey  hunting  demands  mere 
anonymity  between  the  hunter  and  the 
game  because  of  the  bird’s  exceptionally 
keen  eyesight  and  hearing,  and  the  fact 
that  turkeys  can  distinguish  color.  There- 
fore, turkey  hunting  garb  usually  consists 
of  camouflage  clothing. 


Another  important  part  of  the  hunt 
is  to  be  able  to  make  sounds  like  a tur- 
key. Depending  upon  whether  it  is  the 
spring  gobbler  season  when  only 
bearded  turkeys  are  legal,  or  the  fall 
season  when  any  turkey  is  fair  game,  the 
hunter  tries  to  mimic  the  hen  or  make 
the  throaty  sound  of  the  gobbler.  Com- 
bine the  concealment  of  a caller,  in 
camouflage  clothing,  the  sound  of  a 
turkey,  and  a perhaps  overanxious  and 
excited  hunter  who  knows  he  has  only 
a short  period  of  time  to  bag  the  bird 
which  has  been  the  object  of  his 
thoughts  since  last  season,  and  there  is 
a strong  potential  for  a hunting  acci- 
dent—an  accident  where  the  uninten- 
tional target  is  another  hunter,  and  not 
the  prize  gobbler  the  shooter  has  so  long 
dreamed  about. 

To  develop  more  information  for  our 
hunter  education  program  on  turkey 
hunting  safety,  we  enlisted  the  assistance 
of  Pennsylvania  State  University’s  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  Some  of  their  per- 
sonnel had  been  involved  with  previous 
hunter  education  improvement  projects. 
It  was  decided  that  the  most  positive 
area  to  explore  was  the  use  of  the  safety 
color,  fluorescent  orange,  while  turkey 
hunting.  Agriculture  Education  Doc- 
toral Candidate  Johnny  Gray  was  se- 
lected by  the  university  to  conduct  a 
turkey  hunting  safety  research  project. 

A committee  composed  of  several 
present  and  past  officers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chapter  of  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation,  three  members  of  the 
Penn  State  Agricultural  and  Extension 
Education  faculty,  two  hunter  clothing 
industry  people,  and  several  Game  Com- 


By  Johnny  Gray,  Jr.,  P.S.U.  Doctoral  Candidate 
and  Jim  Filkosky,  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 
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SOME  MEMBERS  OF  THE  Advisory  Committee  discuss  different  hats  used  in  study.  From 
left,  sitting,  Johnny  Gray,  Jr.,  Jim  Filkosky,  Dr.  Samuel  Curtis;  standing,  John  Behel  and  Dr. 
Donald  Evans. 


mission  personnel  was  formed  to  provide 
guidance  to  Study  Leader  Gray. 

The  committee  decided  that  hats  of 
three  different  color  patterns  would 
be  employed.  Hats  of  full  fluorescent 
orange,  camouflage  fluorescent  orange, 
and  full  camouflage  were  donated  to  the 
study  by  Ideal  Products  of  DuBois. 

Names  of  experienced  turkey  hunt- 
ers were  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation.  A random  sampling  of  vol- 
unteer participants  from  the  turkey 
federation,  plus  some  Game  Commis- 
sion personnel,  were  chosen  to  take  part 
in  the  study. 

Purpose  and  Objective 
of  the  Study 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  study  was 
to  describe  hunters’  attitudes  toward 
safety  clothing  as  related  to  turkey 
hunting.  Specific  objectives  were: 

1.  To  determine  if  a relationship  ex- 
ists between  hunter  background  char- 
acteristics and  hunter  attitude  toward 
wearing  fluorescent  orange. 

2.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the 
hunter  realizes  a difference  in  hunting 


success  when  wearing  hunting  caps  of 
various  colors. 

Phases  of  the  Study 

Phase  I of  the  study  was  conducted 
during  the  spring  of  1982  and  involved 
98  participants.  Each  hunter  completed 
a background  questionnaire  and  was 
assigned  to  one  of  three  experimental 
groups  who  were  asked  to  wear  either 
a full  camouflage  hat,  a camouflage 
orange  hat,  or  an  all  fluorescent  orange 
hat  for  a period  of  three  hours  during 
the  season.  A daily  activity  record  for 
the  assigned  period  of  time  was  com- 
pleted by  the  hunter. 

Phase  II  of  the  study  took  place  dur- 
ing the  1982  fall  hunting  season,  with 
71  hunters  participating.  Phase  III,  the 
final  phase  of  the  study,  was  completed 
during  the  1983  spring  gobbler  season. 
Fifty  hunters  were  involved.  As  in  Phase 
I,  each  hunter  was  assigned  a specific- 
color  hat  to  wear  for  a three-hour 
period  during  each  phase.  A daily  ac- 
tivity record  was  also  kept  by  each.  The 
daily  log  provided  such  information  as 
the  date  and  time  of  hunting  activity, 
type  of  call  used,  turkey  sightings. 
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turkey  harvest,  weather  conditions, 
firearm  used,  and  amount  of  camou- 
flage clothing  worn. 

Summary  of  Study  Results 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1983  spring 
season.  Study  Leader  Gray  compiled 
the  data  collected  over  the  three  phases 
of  the  study  and  reported  the  following 
findings: 

1.  Attitudes  of  study  participants 
toward  the  use  of  fluorescent  orange  as 
a safety  aid  while  hunting  wild  turkey 
did  not  change  as  a result  of  the  experi- 
ment, whether  positive  or  negative. 

2.  Positive  attitudes  toward  wearing 
a safety  color  while  turkey  hunting 
were  influenced  by  the  following  demo- 
graphic characteristics: 

a.  Personal  concern  for  safety. 
Hunters  who  had  concerns  for 
their  safety  while  turkey  hunt- 
ing had  a significantly  more 
favorable  attitude  toward 
wearing  fluorescent  orange. 

b.  Participants’  occupations. 
Hunters  who  classified  them- 
selves as  white-collar  workers 
had  a more  positive  attitude 
score  than  blue-collar  workers. 

c.  Involvement  as  a hunter  edu- 
cation instructor.  Those  in- 
volved with  teaching  hunter 
safety/education  also  had  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward 
fluorescent  orange  than  non- 
instructors. 

3.  Characteristics  such  as  age, 
marital  status,  accident  experience,  and 
type  of  firearm  used  (rifle  or  shotgun) 


had  little  relation  toward  the  wearing 
of  fluorescent  orange  clothing  while 
turkey  hunting. 

4.  Hunter  success,  cross-referenced 
by  the  three  phases  of  the  study,  was  not 
significantly  different  among  hunters 
wearing  full  fluorescent  orange,  camo- 
fluorescent  orange,  or  completely  cam- 
ouflaged hats.  Success  was  measured  by 
both  turkey  sightings  reported  and  by 
the  numbers  of  turkeys  harvested. 

Recommendations  For 
Further  Direction 

The  information  gained  in  this  study 
should  not  be  deduced  as  the  ultimate, 
nor  should  it  be  misconstrued  as  in- 
significant. At  the  conclusion  of  a study 
of  this  nature,  biased  opinions  can  be 
formed  by  the  reader  according  to  the 
findings  and  his  personal  attitude. 
There  were  too  many  variables  in  this 
study  for  all  of  the  important  safety 
questions  to  be  answered  conclusively. 
We,  and  others  interested  in  turkey 
hunting  safety  education,  should  con- 
duct further  investigations  into  safety 
attitude  awareness  and  the  use  of  flu- 
orescent orange.  Safety  experts  through- 
out the  country  agree  that  fluorescent 
orange  does  alert  hunters  of  other  spe- 
cies to  each  other’s  presence,  and  helps 
to  prevent  many  mistake-for-game- 
type  accidents  without  interfering  with 
hunter  success.  Wearing  this  safety  color 
would  very  likely  reduce  turkey  hunting 
accidents  without  greatly  reducing  the 
hunter’s  ability  to  bring  this  wily  bird 
into  gun  range. 


Gun  Digest,  39th  Annual  Edition 

As  with  all  previous  edition,  the  new  Gun  Digest  is  packed  with  material  to  interest 
all  levels  of  shooters.  D.  A.  Tomlinson  has  done  an  outstanding  article  on  the  world’s 
greatest  gun  designer,  “John  M.  Browning:  The  Man  and  His  Patents”;  David  Leestma 
tells  “What  One  Box  of  Ammunition  Can  Tell  You,”  which  is  far  more  than  most  of  us 
realize;  Sam  Fadala  tells  “How  to  Love  a 22”;  the  editor  discusses  “The  Mountain  Rifle 
Question”  and  Francis  Sell  “Middle  Ground  Deer  Rifles,”  the  objective  of  both  being  prac- 
ticality. There’s  much  more,  including  reviews  on  rifles,  by  Layne  Simpson;  black  powder, 
by  Rick  Hacker;  scopes  and  mounts,  by  Bob  Bell;  handguns,  by  Hal  Swiggett  and 
J.  B.  Wood;  handloading,  by  Dean  Grennell;  and  shotguns,  by  Ralph  T.  Walker.  And  of 
course  there  is  an  extensive  catalog  section  and  much  other  gun-related  material.  Gun 
Digest,  ed.  by  Ken  Warner,  DBI  Books,  One  Northfield  Plaza,  Northfield,  III.  60093, 
488  pp.,  softbound,  $14.95. 
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By  Robert  Parish 


THE  COMMON  BOND  of  outdoorsmen  led  us 
into  conversation,  and  we  dropped  onto  a 
handy  log  to  exchange  pleasantries. 


The  word  Allegheny  has  always 
had  the  power  to  excite  me.  It 
makes  me  conjure  up  images  of  Indians 
living  in  virgin  forests,  white-tailed  deer 
bounding  away  over  crisp  white  snow 
— I even  hear  the  clear  ringing  call  of 
a wild  turkey  drifting  off  my  imaginary 
hardwood-covered  ridge. 

Little  wonder  that  I savor  every 
moment  of  Pennsylvania’s  fall  turkey 
season.  Opening  day  found  me  and  my 
son  in  McKean  County  envisioning  a 
roast  tom  in  the  pan.  The  weather  was 
definitely  in  the  turkey’s  corner.  For 


several  weeks  it  had  been  dry  and 
sunny,  and  sere  leaves  had  begun  to 
carpet  the  forest  floor. 

As  the  morning  mists  started  to 
dissipate  we  separated  and  began  to 
climb  a ridge  where  turkeys  roosted  and 
later  dropped  down  to  the  leaf-strewn 
forest  floor  to  scratch  and  feed.  The 
trees  loomed  skeletal  against  the  sun 
which  soon  warmed  the  mountainside. 
Before  long  it  was  too  dry  to  walk 
quietly,  but  hope  springs  eternal  in  a 
turkey  hunter’s  chest. 

A Blaze  of  Orange 

As  I moved  out  the  ridge  awhile 
later,  I spotted  a blaze  of  orange 
beneath  a tree.  Moving  closer  I 
discovered  my  son  sleeping  soundly 
with  his  shotgun  lying  across  his  lap.  I 
gently  eased  it  out  of  his  hands  and  for 
a brief  moment  considered  hiding  it 
under  a pile  of  leaves.  I abandoned  that 
fiendish  notion  after  recalling  his 
complaint  that  his  cousin’s  snores  had 
kept  him  awake  all  night. 

Off  to  my  left  a small  mountain 
stream  gurgled  its  way  down  the 
mountainside.  I decided  that  ridge 
looked  as  if  it  would  harbor  turkey,  and 
I began  to  struggle  up  its  sheer  side.  As 
I pulled  myself  toward  a bench, 
sweating  in  the  sun’s  glare,  I wondered 
if  I had  made  a mistake.  I had  to  stop 
frequently  to  catch  my  breath.  The  last 
rise  of  the  mountain  seemed  endless, 
and  I was  gasping  for  air  when  I finally 
topped  out.  After  resting  a bit  I began 
to  hunt  out  along  the  top.  Soon  I heard 
another  hunter  approaching  and  we 
both  agreed  it  was  far  too  noisy  to  get 
close  to  a bird.  The  common  bond  of 
outdoorsmen  led  us  into  conversation, 
and  we  dropped  onto  a handy  log  to 
exchange  pleasantries. 

As  we  chatted,  I discovered  the  man 
was  72  years  old  and  a native  New 
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Yorker.  He  and  another  man  older  than 
himself  were  prowling  this  isolated 
mountain.  For  a moment  I was 
ashamed  it  had  been  such  a struggle  for 
me  to  top  the  ridge  while  this  old  fellow 
had  also  just  arrived  looking  fresh  and 
unruffled.  I marveled  at  his  condition. 
He  said  one  bonus  of  being  older  was 
being  able  to  live  in  the  woods,  and  he 
and  his  crony  had  been  doing  just  that 
for  the  past  month. 

Grouse  and  woodcock  had  been  their 
quarry,  so  I began  to  understand  why 
he  was  in  such  good  condition.  He  told 
how  one  day  he  and  his  partner  had 
been  resting  near  a stream  when  the 
other  had  voiced  the  oft-heard  wish  to 
be  twenty  years  younger.  My  new 
friend  had  turned  to  him  and  said, 
“Here  we  are  in  God’s  great  forest, 
having  the  time  of  our  lives  with  our 
favorite  dogs  and  hunting  when  we  feel 
like  it.  But  if  we  were  twenty  years 
younger  you  know  we’d  be  out  busting 
our  backs  to  make  a living.” 

I thought  it  was  an  astute  observa- 
tion. 

The  conversation  drifted  to  our 
yesterdays,  and  it  turned  out  the  man 
had  spent  many  years  in  the  Ganadian 
wilds  as  well  as  New  York’s 
Adirondacks.  We  talked  of  getting  lost 
and  the  old-timer  said  he’d  never  been 
lost  but  had  misplaced  his  tent  once  for 
two  days. 

We  were  perched  on  the  very  rim  of 
the  world,  it  seemed.  From  our  van- 
tage point  we  could  see  endless  ridges, 
the  nearest  ones  splashed  with  brilliant 
patches  of  autumn  foliage  which  faded 
away  in  a purple  haze  at  the  horizon. 
The  old  boy  and  I might  have  used 


turkey  hunting  as  an  excuse  to  be  where 
we  were,  but  it  was  evident  we  really 
had  come  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
primarily  the  peace  that  nature  brings 
and  the  freedom  of  a lonely  mountain’s 
crest  even  if  only  for  a fleeting  day. 

As  the  old  man  reminisced  about  his 
wild  young  days,  I remarked  that  he 
could  give  a pretty  fair  sermon  if  he 
ever  wanted  to,  and  he  swept  his  arms 
wide  and  replied,  “And  there’s  no  bet- 
ter place  than  here  in  God’s  great 
tabernacle. 

Thoughts  of  Cathedrals 

Indeed,  the  spread  of  those  ageless 
mountains  did  inspire  thoughts  of 
cathedrals.  It  appears  to  me  that 
persons  who  spend  much  of  their  lives 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  streams  don’t 
grow  mean  and  embittered  with  age, 
but  are  understanding  and  appreciative 
of  each  passing  year. 

Time  sped  by  as  we  relived  many 
hunts  and  adventures.  Finally,  we 
shook  hands  and  drifted  off  on  our 
separate  ways.  Later,  I paused  once 
more  to  absorb  the  beauty  of  the 
setting.  As  the  sun  began  its  descent 
behind  the  hills,  I slowly  plodded  into 
camp.  My  scattergun  had  remained 
unfired,  my  game  bag  was  shy  a 
gobbler,  but  a feeling  of  wellbeing  and 
contentment  permeated  my  whole 
person. 

Hopefully,  in  the  winter  of  my  life  I 
will  become  even  more  enthralled  with 
the  wonders  of  the  outdoors  and  the 
splendor  of  the  Alleghenies,  reliving  in 
my  memory  an  hour  once  spent  with 
another  old  man  on  a sunny 
mountaintop  in  Pennsylvania. 


Weaver  Scope  Owners 

As  most  hunters  know,  the  W.  R.  Weaver  Scope  Co.  discontinued  its  scope 
manufacturing  and  repair  service  early  this  year,  after  a half-century  of  business. 
At  the  time  of  closing.  Weaver  announced  its  intention  to  honor  its  warranty 
obligations  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  purchase  by  the  consumer.  W.  R.  Weaver 
has  entered  into  a contract  with  Weaver  Scope  Repair  Service  to  provide  this  ser- 
vice. The  new  company  is  owned  by  Frank  Ruiz,  who  managed  Weaver’s  ser\  ice 
department  for  14  years.  Many  of  Weaver’s  factory-trained  repair  experts  are  now 
employed  by  Mr.  Ruiz.  Address  of  the  Weaver  Scope  Repair  Service  is  P.O.  Box 
20010,  El  Paso,  Texas  79998.  Phone,  915-593-1005. 
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After 

The  Shot  ^ III/ 


WHEN  FOLLOWING  A WOUNDED  DEER,  it’s  not  a good  idea  to  assume  it  will  always  run 
downhill.  Many  don’t. 


By  George  H.  Block,  III 


JOHN  HAD  BEEN  hunting  for  seven 
hours  in  the  steady  downpour,  and 
say  his  spirits  were  well  dampened 
would  be  an  understatement  as  well  as 
a bad  pun.  We  had  pounded  the  brick 
house  woods,  the  thorn  thicket,  the 
brushy  draw  and  the  thick  hillside,  and 
had  seen  nothing.  This  was  to  be  the 
third  push  of  the  orchard.  That’s  how 
desperate  we’d  become.  It  was  the  open- 
ing day  of  Pennsylvania’s  antlerless  sea- 
son, a day  when  deer  are  supposed  to 
be  easy  to  take  and  yet  seldom  are.  After 
two  solid  weeks  of  being  chased  by  over 
a million  buck  hunters  they  can  become 
mighty  scarce. 

The  orchard  wasn’t  really  very  large. 
Elanked  on  one  end  by  a thorny  briar 
thicket,  its  two  sides  were  open  fields. 
Here  where  John  stood  by  the  old 
wooden  gate  was  semi  open.  His  young- 
est son  George  was  coming  through  the 
old  apple  trees  from  the  thorns,  but  I 
knew  expectations  were  not  high.  The 
rain  was  no  help  and  the  gray-brown 
world  of  the  orchard  didn’t  help  visibil- 
ity. Only  their  movement  gave  them 
away  as  the  four  deer  hugged  the  fence- 
line, ears  flickering,  worried  about  what 
was  behind  them.  The  little  257  Rob- 


erts was  over  the  fencepost  in  a mo- 
ment, and  John  held  on  the  baldy’s 
shoulder  and  fired.  Now  four  deer  are 
not  a lot,  but  four  white  flags  zigging 
and  zagging  away  from  you  in  cover  can 
give  the  impression  of  a whole  herd. 
John  had  no  indication  of  a hit  as  he 
walked  over.  Had  he  missed?  Had  brush 
deflected  the  little  100-grain  bullet? 

George  arrived  on  the  scene  about 
the  same  time  John  got  to  where  he 
thought  the  deer  had  stood.  The  two 
hunters  searched  for  the  doe  to  no  avail. 
They  were  ready  to  widen  their  search 
area  when  John  spotted  some  blood. 
Following  it,  they  found  the  deer 
crumpled  in  the  thorns  about  70  yards 
from  where  it  had  been  hit.  They  soon 
learned  that  John’s  shot  had  almost 
destroyed  the  doe’s  lungs,  yet  the  deer 
had  given  no  indication  whatsoever  of 
a hit.  Had  John  been  an  inexperienced 
hunter,  there  is  a good  chance  that  deer 
would  have  gone  to  waste. 

There  are  many  things  the  hunter 
can  do  to  avoid  the  loss  of  wounded 
deer,  but  it  all  boils  down  to  being 
aware  of  what  is  going  on.  More  often 
than  not,  a deer  will  react  in  some  way 
when  hit,  but  many  times  in  the  heat 
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of  excitement  it  goes  unnoticed  by  the 
hunter.  Let  me  give  an  example. 

I had  been  on  watch  for  a couple  of 
hours  and  the  cold  was  starting  to  seep 
in  when  a buck  broke  across  the  open- 
ing about  a hundred  yards  in  front  of 
me.  Something  had  scared  him  and  now 
he  was  in  full  stride,  covering  the  ter- 
rain with  long  graceful  bounds.  Imme- 
diately my  rifle  was  up  from  its  resting 
place  and  swung  much  as  a shotgun. 
The  270  cracked  just  as  the  buck 
reached  cover.  Never  breaking  stride  or 
slowing  down,  he  disappeared  into  the 
grapevine  tangles  and  trees.  Had  I 
missed?  Every  hunter  questions  his 
shooting  when  the  game  doesn’t  drop, 
but  this  time  I knew  better.  Not  because 
I’m  such  a good  shot,  but  because  I had 
seen  the  buck  flinch  slightly  and  drop 
his  tail  as  the  rifle  went  off.  I’ve  shot 
enough  deer  to  know  how  important  it 
is  to  watch  the  animal  carefully  as  I 
shoot.  That  little  flinch  is  easily  missed. 
A hit  deer’s  tail  may  not  drop  and  many 
times  there  is  no  dramatic  change  in  its 
stride,  but  there’s  usually  a little  hitch 
in  it  which  can  go  unnoticed  unless  the 
hunter  forces  himself  to  concentrate  in 
spite  of  noise  and  recoil. 

Sure  enough,  it  only  required  a short 
tracking  job  to  locate  that  6-pointer. 
Awareness  didn’t  spell  the  difference  in 
my  getting  that  deer  for  I would  have 
followed  him  anyhow,  but  it  sure  elimi- 
nated a lot  of  worry.  It  wasn’t  a ques- 
tion of  “maybe  I hit,”  for  I knew  I had 
hit  him.  That  little  telltale  flinch  told 
me  so. 

Woodchuck  hunters  often  hear  the 
“plop”  that  indicates  a hit,  and  the  deer 
hunter  could  just  as  well  use  his  ears. 
On  numerous  occasions  I have  heard  a 
bullet  strike  a buck  despite  the  noise  of 
the  rifle.  So  sound  is  another  clue  to  the 
shooter’s  accuracy.  The  sound  of  a 
bullet  striking  a tree  limb  is  also  easily 
heard,  and  many  times  this  will  indi- 
cate a miss.  The  bullet’s  strike  is  more 
discernible  on  a longer  shot  of  course, 
for  the  report  of  the  shot  doesn’t  drown 
out  any  sound  made  by  the  bullet. 

This  past  season  I was  in  at  the  kill 
of  six  bucks  here  in  my  home  state  of 


Pennsyh'ania.  Some  dropped  quickly 
and  others  were  less  spectacular.  My  son 
Patrick  had  the  misfortune  of  having  to 
hunt  with  a broken  leg  and  crutches, 
and  needed  a healthy  pair  of  legs  with 
him  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  soon  as 
I got  my  buck  I spent  time  with  him. 
His  shot  was  a beauty,  about  250  yards, 
at  a good  9-pointer.  The  110-grain  270 
Sierra  struck  the  deer  at  the  last  rib  and 
he  dropped  as  if  hit  with  a sledge.  As 
a non-shooting  observer,  I saw  the 
bullet  strike  ^nd  the  deer  go  sideways, 
feet  flying  into  the  air.  Just  below  the 
level  of  the  high  grass,  the  buck 
thrashed  violently.  Just  as  I was  telling 
Pat  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  and  try  for 
another  shot,  the  deer  leaped  to  his  feet 
and  ran  toward  the  woods.  Luckily,  he 
didn’t  have  enough  left  to  make  the 
cover,  and  Pat  had  his  buck.  However, 
not  all  deer  react  so  violently  to  the  im- 
pact of  the  shot.  In  another  place  and 
in  another  season  the  shooter  may  put 
an  identical  bullet  in  the  same  spot  and 
get  no  reaction. 

We  had  seen  another  buck  enter  a 
thorn  thicket,  and  after  some  discussion 
decided  I would  enter  and  try  to  chase 
it  past  Eileen.  It  had  been  a season  of 
frustration  which  had  tested  her  confi- 
dence and  patience  to  the  extreme.  But 
now  fresh  snow  covered  the  ground  and 
tracking  would  be  relatively  easy. 
However,  this  season  not  many  things 
had  worked  the  way  they  were  sup- 
posed to,  and  I had  misgivings  as  I 
entered  the  woods. 

Direction  Important 

The  direction  of  the  push  was  impor- 
tant, and  I worked  carefully  through 
the  tangles  and  blowdowns.  When  only 
a short  distance  into  the  brush,  I heard 
her  270.  It  wasn’t  the  first  time  I had 
heard  it  that  season,  but  I still  hurried 
toward  her  stand,  full  of  hope.  When 
I got  there  she  was  out  in  the  big  field 
looking  for  blood.  The  shot  had 
knocked  the  buck  down,  but  not  only 
was  there  no  blood  there,  we  couldn’t 
even  find  fresh  tracks. 

Now  there  is  one  thing  I’m  sure  of  — 
deer  do  not  float  across  a field  to  avoid 
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KEEP  ALERT  while  shooting,  and  concentrate 
on  the  deer.  Deer  do  react  when  hit,  and  see- 
ing this  can  help  you  decide  what  to  do  next, 
if  it  runs  off. 


leaving  tracks.  Earlier  in  the  day  a herd 
had  crossed  here,  ’which  confused 
everything.  We  searched  for  a few 
minutes  and  I just  happened  to  look 
over  a roll  in  the  field  and  sighed  in 
relief.  There  was  her  buck  crumpled  in 
a heap,  just  50  yards  from  where  we 
had  been  searching  for  sign.  We  were 
looking  in  the  wrong  place.  The  shot 
had  been  farther  than  she  thought. 

There  is  a good  lesson  here  for  us  all. 
In  the  excitement  of  seeing  and  shoot- 
ing at  a deer,  the  hunter  must  note  ex- 
actly where  it  is  at  the  shot.  This  is  not 
always  an  easy  thing  to  do.  A number 
of  times  I have  seen  shooters  lose  track 
of  where  they  shot.  When  you  move 
from  where  you  stood  to  the  place  the 
animal  was  shot  at,  the  world  looks  dif- 
ferent. So  you  must  not  only  be  aware 
of  what  happens  at  the  shot  but  also 
where  the  animal  was  at  that  moment. 

Old-timers  often  said  a wounded 
buck  ran  downhill.  That  should  make 
things  easier.  But  is  that  true?  While  all 
human  logic  says  it  should  be,  I have 
found  it  highly  questionable.  Maybe  it 
became  accepted  because  we  tend  to 
use  human  logic  when  judging  deer, 
when  in  reality  we  should  use  deer 
logic.  Over  the  years  and  after  many 


encounters  with  wounded  deer,  I have 
seen  enough  deer  travel  uphill  after  be- 
ing shot  to  make  me  question  this  rule 
of  thumb.  If  a deer  is  running  uphill 
when  you  shoot  him,  he  will  do  his 
darndest  to  make  the  top  of  the  hill. 
The  bucks  my  son  and  I got  last  fall 
were  both  bounding  uphill  and  didn’t 
change  directions  when  hit.  Another 
deer  I helped  my  brother-in-law  Don 
track  avoided  the  normally  traveled 
downhill  path  which  would  have  kept 
him  in  cover,  climbed  a steep  hill, 
crossed  two  fences  and  finally  collapsed 
about  200  yards  from  where  he  was 
shot.  According  to  human  logic,  would 
this  mean  they  usually  travel  uphill?  Of 
course  not.  It  only  goes  to  show  they 
may  travel  any  direction.  If  you  think 
only  in  terms  of  downhill,  you  surely 
will  meet  a deer  that  will  cross  you  up. 

What  If  No  Snow? 

What  should  the  hunter  do  when 
there  is  no  snow  and  trailing  borders  on 
the  impossible?  Search  the  area  where 
the  deer  was  shot  at  for  blood  or  hair. 
Keep  circling  the  spot  with  eyes  open 
in  case  you  don’t  have  the  exact  spot 
pinpointed.  This  is  one  situation  where 
a bullet  that  exits  will  be  an  advantage. 
If  there  is  no  exit  hole,  a good  blood 
trail  is  highly  unlikely.  If  there  is  no 
blood,  search  slowly  in  the  direction  the 
deer  traveled,  watching  for  both  the 
deer  and  blood.  Many  times  there  will 
be  no  blood  at  the  site  of  the  shot,  but 
as  the  body  cavity  fills  there  will  be 
blood  later  on.  In  this  situation,  the 
hunter  should  keep  careful  watch  up 
ahead.  Often  a deer,  upon  being  hit, 
will  travel  50  to  70  yards,  then  stop  as 
the  reaction  sets  in.  This  is  a good 
opportunity  for  a finishing  shot,  but  if 
the  hunter  doesn’t  see  the  deer  and 
frightens  him  away,  he  may  be  in  for 
a long  and  difficult  chase. 

Go  after  a deer  immediately  or  let 
him  rest?  This  is  a question  that  con- 
stantly faces  the  hunter  when  he  hits  a 
deer  that  doesn’t  drop.  While  in  theory 
it’s  better  to  give  one  time  to  lie  down, 
a lot  should  depend  on  circumstances. 
In  Pennsylvania  where  hunting  pres- 
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sure  is  extremely  heavy,  a deer  that  is 
not  followed  can  easily  end  up  on  some- 
one else’s  meat  pole.  I believe  every 
hunter  I know  has  a story  of  a buck  that 
was  lost  to  another  hunter  who  found 
it  lying  down.  Unethical  as  it  is,  I be- 
lieve there  are  a few  hunters  who  listen 
for  a shot  and  head  in  that  direction, 
hoping  to  find  someone’s  deer.  Total 
incompetence  has  led  them  on  this  path 
to  success.  Because  of  this  situation,  I 
follow  immediately,  but  that  is  only  in 
our  high  pressure  rifle  season.  During 
archery  I would  much  prefer  to  let 
them  have  fifteen  minutes  to  stiffen  up. 

A good  way  to  track  a wounded  deer 
is  with  a partner.  One  person  follows 
the  tracks  while  the  other  walks  along- 
side, watching  ahead  for  the  deer  while 
keeping  track  of  the  tracker  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye.  This  way  he  doesn’t 
have  to  walk  with  his  gaze  on  the 
ground,  and  this  increases  his  chances 
of  seeing  movement  ahead.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  should  be  done 
very  slowly  and  maybe  even  slower  yet. 
Again,  you  may  get  just  one  chance. 

Study  the  blood,  for  it  can  tell  you 
where  the  buck  is  hit.  Dark  blood  and 
feces  indicate  a gut  shot;  frothy  blood, 
lung;  a leg  wound  will  bleed  profusely 
and  be  bright  red  color.  A deer  shot  in 
the  front  leg  may  well  escape  to  be 
hunted  another  year,  but  a shot  high  in 
the  rear  leg  is  usually  fatal.  It’s  unbe- 
lievable how  quickly  a deer  will  bleed 
out  with  a shot  in  the  rear  leg.  Don’t 
get  discouraged  and  give  up  when  you 
think  your  shot  hit  too  far  back  on  the 
rear  leg.  Severing  the  femoral  artery  is 
almost  always  fatal  to  any  animal. 

Hunter’s  Responsibility 

Following  up  a wounded  animal  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  hunter.  Many 
times  we  prepare  ourselves  strictly 
toward  the  taking  of  game.  After  all, 
we  are  all  so  good  we  never  make  bad 
shots  — or  that’s  what  we  like  to  think. 
But  in  practice,  preparation  for  after 
the  shot  may  be  more  important  than 


preparation  for  the  shot.  An  animal  de- 
serves something  besides  the  lingering 
death  that  comes  when  the  hunter 
doesn’t  know  what  to  do  after  the  shot. 
A finishing  shot  is  never  a waste  of  am- 
munition, but  the  culmination  of  what 
makes  it  a hunt.  Much  as  knowing  your 
hunting  bailiwick  helps  you  to  find 
deer,  this  knowledge  helps  when  track- 
ing a wounded  one.  Think  about  it 
before  the  shot  arises.  Where  is  the  most 
likely  spot  for  a wounded  deer  to  head 
from  where  you  hunt?  When  I’m  on  a 
stand,  I think  of  where  the  buck  is  most 
likely  to  appear.  I plan  what  to  use  for 
a rifle  rest.  Beyond  this  I think  of  what 
is  likely  to  occur  if  I make  a poor  shot. 

Let’s  say  you  have  your  deer  now. 
Your  shot  was  good  and  you  successfully 
found  your  game.  This  is  the  time  to 
recall  and  analyze  what  happened. 
How  did  the  deer  react  to  the  shot? 
Which  way  did  it  travel?  Was  the  per- 
formance of  the  bullet  satisfactory? 
Ponder  these  things.  Don’t  be  so  excited 
or  smugly  complacent  that  you  ignore 
the  best  time  to  learn.  Awareness  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  episode  after  the  shot. 
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By  Paul  A.  Matthews 


WHEN  I WAS  a kid,  I didn’t  be- 
lieve in  ghosts.  Now,  at  the  other 
end  of  life,  I see  and  hear  them  all  the 
time.  No,  I’m  not  talking  about  those 
comic  strip  characters  wrapped  in  a 
white  sheet,  nor  am  I talking  about  the 
mysterious  beings  you  see  on  TV  or  read 
about  in  some  of  the  terror  books  on  the 
newsstands.  I’m  talking  about  ghosts  of 
the  past  — like  when  you’re  out  deer 
hunting  in  the  same  area  that  you’ve 
hunted  for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  you 
peer  through  the  brush  and  see  someone 
who  looks  like  your  dad  standing  at  a 
spot  where  he  shot  a buck  thirty  years 
ago.  You  walk  over  there  to  see  who  the 
man  is  and  there’s  no  one  there.  Not 
even  any  tracks  in  the  snow. 

Like  the  time  I went  squirrel  hunting 
last  fall.  As  I cut  across  the  corner  of  an 
old  brushlot,  I heard  a hound  bawling 
on  the  trail  of  a rabbit.  The  hound  was 
far  off,  and  I stopped  and  listened, 
straining  my  ears  against  the  rattle  of 
dead  oak  leaves  in  the  wind.  All  at  once 
I recognized  that  hound  — that  deep 
throaty  bugle  music  that  I’d  often  heard 
so  many  years  ago  — Old  Tip  hot  on  a 
rabbit.  The  recognition  brought  a lump 
to  my  throat  — a swift  desire  to  run 
along  the  hedgerow  until  I had  that 
dog’s  head  in  my  lap  once  more,  and  his 
smooth  silky  ears  running  between  my 
fingers.  Then  the  wind  stopped  and  the 
voice  was  gone,  just  another  ghost  of  the 
past. 

Wallpaper  Valentines 

But  how  I remember  that  dog!  How 
I remember  that  cold  February  night  so 
many  years  ago  when  I sat  at  the 
kitchen  table  with  an  older  brother  and 
sister  cutting  valentines  from  scraps  of 
wallpaper.  Most  kids  today  would  be 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  having  to 
make  their  own  valentines  from  wall- 
paper— and  even  more  horrified  to  re- 
ceive one.  But  that’s  the  way  things  w'ere 


for  a lot  of  us  fifty  years  ago,  and  we 
were  happy.  The  kitchen  was  heated 
with  an  old  cast  iron  wood  burning 
cookstove,  and  it  was  lighted  by  a single 
kerosene  lamp  that  sat  in  the  middle  of 
the  table  and  cast  a double-oval  shadow 
that  flickered  and  danced  on  the  ceil- 
ing. Yes,  I remember  it  well. 

And  then  Dad  came  in  the  door.  He 
was  working  one  day  a week  then  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  shops  at  Sayre, 
and  in  February  he  got  home  long  after 
dark.  In  the  gloom  of  the  lamp-lit 
room,  I could  see  that  he  carried  some- 
thing, and  as  he  walked  straight  across 
the  room  and  put  it  on  the  table  in  front 
of  me,  that  something  materialized  into 
a small  pup  with  a brown  face,  white 
chest  and  feet,  and  a black  saddle.  His 
ears  could  wrap  around  the  tip  of  his 
nose,  and  as  I held  the  pup,  his  soft 
warm  tongue  lapped  at  my  face  and  his 
white-tipped  black  tail  whipped  back 
and  forth  so  fast  it  was  almost  a blur. 
Valentines  flew  in  every  direction  and 
the  saucer  of  flour  and  water  paste  was 
tipped  over,  but  I didn’t  care.  Old  Tip 
and  I had  just  met  for  the  first  time. 

Now,  you  take  a kid  that’s  about  10 
years  old  and  a hound  pup  that’s  a few 
months  old  and  give  them  hundreds  of 
acres  of  woodlot  and  brushlot  and  farm 
land  to  wander  in  on  warm  summer 
days,  and  you  will  come  up  with  a win- 
ning combination  every  time.  I grew 
with  the  pup  that  summer.  We  trailed 
each  other  for  miles  and  miles  — the  pup 
learning  to  work  rabbits  and  grouse  and 
pheasants,  and  me  learning  to  work 
with  the  dog  — to  stay  put  when  he  was 
running  a rabbit,  and  to  wait  patiently 
until  the  rabbit  returned,  hopping 
along  slowly,  often  stopping  and  sit- 
ting up  to  listen  to  the  dog’s  bawling 
on  the  backtrail.  By  that  fall  the  dog 
was  a veteran,  rabbits  were  in  high  de- 
mand for  the  kitchen  table,  and  I was 
so  excited  that  it  seemed  I scarcely  slept 
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I HEARD  A hound  bawling  on  the  trail  of  a rab- 
bit. He  was  far  off,  and  I stopped  and  listened. 
I recognized  the  throaty  music  I’d  heard  so 
many  years  ago— Old  Tip.  Then  the  wind 
stopped  and  the  voice  was  gone. 

at  night  even  though  Tip  was  curled  in 
the  blankets  at  my  feet. 

I had  a little  single  shot  22  in  those 
days.  Fve  no  idea  where  it  came  from, 
and  though  it  would  have  been  better 
off  left  in  the  scrap  heap,  at  that  time 
it  was  a cherished  possession.  The  little 
rifle  had  a brass-lined  barrel,  the 
crudest  set  of  open  sights  imaginable, 
and  in  order  to  cock  it,  I had  to  manu- 
ally pull  the  striker  back  until  I heard 
the  trigger  sear  click  into  engagement. 
The  rifle  wasn’t  safe  for  anything 
stronger  than  a 22  short  cartridge, 
which  was  probably  good,  for  even  at 
ten  cents  a box,  this  exorbitant  price  was 
the  sum  total  of  two  months’  allowance. 
I didn’t  waste  any  cartridges. 

The  memory  of  our  first  day  of  real 
hunting  together  comes  back  in  frag- 
ments—like  an  old  movie  reel  with 
blank  frames  and  a jerky  storyline.  And 
yet  when  I think  about  it  — when  I let 
my  mind  wander  at  will  — the  frag- 
ments fall  into  place  and  the  memory 
sharpens. 

I don’t  recall  whether  it  was  a Satur- 
day or  a school  day,  because  in  those 
days  the  first  day  of  hunting  season  was 
November  1 regardless  of  the  day  of  the 
week,  except  Sunday.  At  this  point  it 
makes  little  difference.  I stuffed  myself 


with  a heavy  breakfast  that  morning, 
put  a handful  of  22  shorts  in  my  pocket 
where  they  rattled  around  with  my 
jackknife  to  distort  the  bullets  and  fill 
the  lubricant  with  grit,  and  then  Tip 
and  I went  up  the  orchard  hill  behind 
the  barn. 

In  those  days,  every  field  on  the  farm 
was  separated  by  a broken  down  stone- 
wall half  hidden  in  the  middle  of  a 
hedgerow  of  wild  cherries.  Such  a place 
afforded  excellent  cover  and  protection 
for  rabbits  and,  at  the  same  time,  was 
next  door  to  a food  supply  of  clover  or 
alfalfa  or  whatever  happened  to  be 
growing  in  the  adjacent  fields.  We  had 
scarcely  started  along  one  of  those 
hedges  that  morning  when  Tip  jumped 
a cottontail  and  took  off  fullbore. 

In  accordance  with  all  the  practice 
sessions  we’d  had  that  summer,  I went 
right  to  the  spot  where  he’d  jumped  the 
rabbit  and  stood  there.  For  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  I listened  to  that  dog’s 
bugle  echo  and  re-echo  as  the  rabbit  led 
him  the  length  of  one  hedgerow,  turned 
at  right  angles  into  a branching  hedge 
and  later  into  another.  I stood  there 
with  the  excitement  building  up  in  the 
pit  of  my  stomach,  my  heart  pounding 
so  wildly  that  when  I finally  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  rabbit  working  his  way 
back  down  the  stone  wall,  I could 
scarcely  pull  the  striker  back.  The  rab- 
bit came  on,  getting  closer  and  closer, 
taking  a few  slow  hops  and  then  sitting 
up  to  listen  for  the  dog  who  was  a long 
ways  behind. 

No  Hope 

I brought  the  little  rifle  to  my 
shoulder  and  squinted  along  the  barrel, 
but  the  hedge  was  so  thick  there  was  no 
hope  of  getting  a bullet  through.  More 
than  that,  a dozen  steps  was  about  the 
extreme  accuracy  limit  of  that  little 
rifle.  Any  target  beyond  that  was  totally 
safe  or  else  burdened  with  a curse  of 
bad  luck. 

But  finally,  the  rabbit  worked  in 
close— maybe  ten  feet  away— and  my 
bullet  connected.  My  wild  yell  split  the 
morning  air  and  I dove  into  the  hedge- 
row to  get  my  rabbit.  By  the  time  Tip 
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arrived,  I had  the  little  animal  dressed, 
with  the  heart  and  liver  set  aside  as 
dog’s  reward. 

I think  we  got  two  rabbits  that 
day  — and  a pocketful  of  empty  car- 
tridge cases.  But  I was  proud!  I couldn’t 
have  felt  greater  had  I faced  a charg- 
ing elephant,  and  the  bond  between  me 
and  Old  Tip  couldn’t  have  been 
stronger  if  cast  in  concrete.  That  dog 
was  like  a twin  brother. 

The  Way  It  Went 

And  that’s  the  way  it  went  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  Every  Saturday  and  every 
night  after  school.  Tip  and  I took  to  the 
fields  and  brushlots  with  the  little  rifle 
and  a handful  of  ammunition.  Some- 
times after  school  we  got  a rabbit,  but 
more  often  we  didn’t.  On  Saturdays  our 
usual  score  was  two,  but  once  in  a while 
the  Red  Gods  would  smile  and  we’d 
come  home  in  time  for  supper  lugging 
three  or  four. 

That  Christmas  was  the  most  out- 
standing in  history.  I don’t  know 
whether  my  folks  took  a second  mort- 
gage on  the  farm  or  struck  oil  in  the 
backyard,  but  that  Christmas  morning 
when  Tip  and  I bounded  downstairs, 
there  was  a brand  new  22-caliber  bolt 
action,  tubular  magazine  Stevens 
Springfield  Model  86  standing  in  the 
corner.  That  was  my  first  real  rifle,  and 
at  the  time  it  seemed  so  heavy  I could 
hardly  heft  it  to  my  shoulder.  It  had  a 
peep  sight  on  the  receiver  and  an  aper- 
ture front  sight  on  the  far  end  of  the 
barrel,  and  with  long  rifle  hollow 
points,  I could  stay  on  a squirrel’s  head 
every  time  at  50  yards,  ’i’es,  the  long 
rifles  cost  more  money  than  the  shorts 
I’d  been  using  — twenty  cents  a box  — 
but  I didn’t  have  to  use  so  many  of 
them. 

The  next  spring  and  summer.  Tip 
and  I discovered  that  crows  and  wood- 
chucks made  mighty  interesting  hunt- 
ing. We’d  spot  a woodchuck  on  the  far 
side  of  a cloverfield  and  then  I’d  get 
down  on  my  belly  and  start  crawling 
with  Old  Tip  crawling  right  beside  me. 
Like  as  not,  by  the  time  we  were  within 
shooting  range  the  chuck  had  disap- 
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peared,  but  Tip  and  I would  just  wait 
there  in  the  clover  until  it  stood  up 
again. 

Chuck  hunting  was  pretty  tough  on 
Tip.  He  couldn’t  understand  why  we 
couldn’t  go  after  rabbits  every  day.  He 
didn’t  like  it  that  there  wasn’t  any  chase 
to  the  woodchucks.  But  still,  he  went 
along  with  me,  skulking  behind  stone 
walls  and  hedgerows  or  crawling  across 
a wet  clover  field  to  get  within  range 
of  a grizzled  old  grandaddy  chuck.  And 
the  instant  I’d  pull  the  trigger.  Old  Tip 
would  take  off  like  mad  for  the  spot 
where  we’d  last  seen  the  critter.  If  the 
shot  had  been  good,  he’d  nuzzle  the 
chuck  with  his  nose,  turn  it  over,  and 
then  look  at  me  as  though  to  say,  “Let’s 
go  get  another  one!” 

Crow  hunting  was  different.  Tip 
loved  it.  We’d  hide  in  a thicket  of 
hemlock  and  I’d  start  calling.  I could 
call  crows  with  my  voice  in  those  days 
— in  fact,  I didn’t  know  there  was  such 
a thing  as  a man-made  crow  call,  and 
I couldn’t  have  bought  one  if  I had 


THE  PUP  LEARNED  to  work  rabbits  and 
grouse  and  pheasants,  and  I learned  to  work 
with  the  dog -to  stay  put  when  he  was  run- 
ning a rabbit  and  wait  patiently. 
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known  it.  But  my  voice  was  young  and 
I could  put  out  a baby  crow  call  that 
brought  the  old-timers  on  the  run. 
They’d  swoop  and  dive  through  the 
hemlocks  so  close  you  could  hear  the 
swish  of  their  wings  knifing  through  the 
air,  and  Old  Tip  would  get  so  excited 
he’d  jump  from  our  hiding  place  and 
start  barking  at  them.  And  he  could 
never  understand  why  they  flew  away. 

When  the  second  hunting  season 
came  upon  us,  Tip  and  I were  both  vet- 
erans. We  knew  and  understood  each 
other  — and  we  discovered  gray  squir- 
rels. Quite  often  we’d  run  rabbits  in  the 
morning  and  then,  in  the  afternoon, 
find  a sunny  slope  in  the  hardwoods 
and  sit  for  squirrels.  Old  Tip  would 
croueh  beside  me,  quivering  uncon- 
trollably as  we  watched  a squirrel  work 
up  the  hill  toward  us,  scurrying  among 
the  leaves  or  darting  along  a fallen  tree 
in  short  jerky  motions  until  finally  it 
stopped  and  stood  up  to  look  us  over. 
That  was  usually  a fatal  mistake. 

But  sometimes  the  squirrel  wouldn’t 
stand  long  enough  for  a shot.  He’d 
recognize  us  as  something  that  didn’t 
belong  and  dart  for  the  nearest  tree 
where  he’d  climb  about  halfway  up  and 
hide  on  the  far  side.  Tip  and  I would 
wait  a few  minutes.  Then  at  a signal 
from  me,  he  would  work  around  the  far 
side  of  the  tree  and  the  squirrel  would 
come  around  on  my  side.  That  maneu- 


ver always  excited  Old  Tip. 

But  all  good  things  come  to  an  end, 
and  even  though  Tip  and  I had  several 
years  together,  when  I went  to  bed  on 
the  evening  of  Pearl  Harbor  Day, 
December  7, 1941, 1 knew  that  our  lives 
had  been  forever  changed.  The  next 
morning  when  1 dressed  in  my  good 
clothes  and  went  out  and  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  road  to  hitch  a ride  to  town, 
that  old  hound  went  with  me  and  sat 
there  until  a car  came  along.  The  last 
1 ever  saw  Old  Tip  was  just  as  the  car 
went  over  a little  knoll.  1 looked  back 
and  he  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  his  tail  drooping  and  an  ex- 
pression of  total  bewilderment  on  his 
face. 

1 think  if  Tip  could  have  held  out  un- 
til 1 got  home  from  boot  camp,  he 
might  have  understood.  But  he  didn’t. 
He  quit  eating  and  drinking  and  was 
gone  within  a week,  of  a broken  heart. 

Yes,  1 believe  in  ghosts  — I’ve  seen 
them  and  heard  them.  Many  a time  I’ve 
listened  to  a hound  bawl  on  the  trail  of 
a rabbit  so  far  away  that  the  wind  had 
to  be  just  right  in  order  to  hear  it.  But 
I’d  listen  close,  and  just  for  an  instant 
the  recognition  would  be  sharp  and 
clear  and  unmistakable.  And  maybe 
someday  — just  maybe  — I’ll  pick  up  that 
cuddly  little  hound  pup  and  that  old 
brass-barreled  Hamilton  and  we’ll  start 
all  over  again. 


in  . . . 

How  to  Make  Extra  Profits  in  Taxidermy,  by  John  E.  Phillips,  Winchester  Press,  New 
Century  Publishers,  220  Old  New  Brunswick  Road,  Piscataway,  NJ  08854,  134  pp.,  soft- 
bound,  $11.95.  Phillips  figures  taxidermy  is  more  than  “the  art  of  mounting  animals  to 
appear  lifelike.”  So  he  has  put  together  70  chapters  of  extra  things  that  taxidermists  can 
do  to  make  profits  — such  as  taking  and  framing  photos  of  hunters  with  their  trophies, 
learning  to  age  deer  by  their  jawbones  and  creating  sets  for  sportsmen’s  clubs,  making 
decorative  items  from  antlers,  gloves  from  hides,  etc.  Many  other  thought  provoking 
suggestions. 

The  Homesteader’s  Manual,  TAB  Books,  Inc.,  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  PA  17214,  330 
pp.,  softbound,  $13.50.  An  extensive  compilation  of  information  on  attaining  self-suffi- 
ciency, by  the  editors  of  Farmstead  Magazine.  While  most  of  us  aren’t  ready  to  forsake 
all  modern  comforts,  many  of  the  ideas  and  topics  covered  here  should  be  of  value  to 
all.  Chapters  on  plumbing,  heating,  saving  energy,  and  gardening,  among  others,  con- 
tain practical  suggestions  for  everybody.  And  if  you  want  to  break  ground  and  build  your 
own  log  cabin,  complete  directions  are  here. 
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Which  Hand? 

INDIANA  COUNTY -I  recently 
presented  a program  to  several  groups 
of  fifth-grade  students  at  United 
Elementary  School.  I enjoy  giving  pro- 
grams to  such  audiences  because  of  the 
kids’  eagerness.  This  occasion,  however, 
held  an  even  greater  and  totally  unex- 
pected reward.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
last  talk,  two  students  came  up  and 
asked  for  my  autograph.  When  I re- 
marked that  nobody  ever  asks  a game 
protector  for  an  autograph,  the  one 
young  man  seriously  replied,  “Well, 
they  ask  Michael  Jackson  for  his.” 
Maybe  I should  start  wearing  a white 
sequined  glove.  — DGP  Mel  Schake,  In- 
diana. 

Good  News 

According  to  our  Food  and  Cover 
crews,  turkey  production  appears  to  be 
up  over  the  past  few  years,  indicating 
this  upcoming  season  should  be  excel- 
lent.— Land  Manager  Chester  J.  Harris, 
Athens. 

A Bargain 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
People  understandably  are  concerned 
with  money  and  how  they  spend  it. 
Spending  money  is  a matter  of  priorities 
or  values.  Once  a dollar  is  spent,  it  is 
gone,  it  can’t  be  spent  again.  For  ex- 
ample, a Pennsylvania  resident  hunting 
license  is  priced  at  $8.50  for  a license 
year.  This  entitles  the  holder  to  a year’s 
enjoyment  of  hunting,  the  possibility  of 
food  for  the  table,  and  a monetary 
return  for  successful  trapping.  Now, 
what  else  could  you  do  with  $8.50? 
Could  you  spend  a day  at  an  amuse- 
ment park?  Could  you  buy  one  bag  of 
groceries?  Could  you  go  skiing  for  one 
day?  — DCP  R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 
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Hangs  In  There 

ADAMS  COUNTY-  Despite  being  a 
game  protector  for  several  years  now,  I 
am  still  continually  impressed  by  the 
adaptive  ways  of  wildlife.  There  is  never 
a normal  year.-  Each  year  we  have  ex- 
tremes in  temperature  for  extended 
periods,  extremes  in  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall or  snowfall,  and  alw-ays  unpredict- 
able events  such  as  windstorms  or  the 
gypsy  moth.  The  list  of  events  and  prob- 
lems has  no  end.  In  spite  of  all  of  this, 
and  nowadays  in  spite  of  what  man 
sometimes  causes  in  the  way  of  pollu- 
tion and  population,  wildlife  survives 
and  continues  on  each  year.  Of  course, 
we  do  have  threatened  or  endangered 
species  in  every  area,  but  overall  I am 
continually  amazed  that  wildlife  is  able 
to  cope  with  nature  and  man.— DCP 
Lawrence  D.  Haynes,  Biglerville. 


Poor  Choice 

YORK  COUNTY- Chief  Whitey 
Arentz,  West  Manheim  Township 
Police,  reports  a groundhog  built  his  den 
under  the  Furhman  Mill  Road.  The 
trouble  here  is  that  the  animal  came  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  right  through 
the  black  top.— DCP  G.  J.  Martin, 
Spring  Grove. 
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Learn  from  Experience 

Soon  it  will  be  that  time  of  year  when 
our  roadkilled  deer  problem  will  be  the 
greatest,  and  I hope  our  warnings  will 
be  heeded.  However,  I’m  sure  one  of 
our  local  trappers,  who  had  driven  for 
seventeen  years  without  coming  close  to 
hitting  a deer,  will  be  watching  closely. 
Last  May  his  wife  struck  a deer  around 
8 a.m.,  and  then  later  that  same  day, 
about  8 p.m.,  driving  the  same  car,  he 
also  hit  one.  Needless  to  say,  there 
wasn’t  much  left  of  the  car.  — SIE  John 
Badger,  Ligonier. 


ERIE  COI/NTY— During  late  spring 
through  summer,  I receive  a lot  of  calls 
from  urban  people  wanting  informa- 
tion about  dealing  with  nuisance 
wildlife  in,  under,  or  near  their  homes, 
garages  and  lawns.  A comment  fre- 
quently heard  is,  “Why  aren’t  they  in 
the  woods  where  they  belong  instead  of 
here  in  the  city?”  Well,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  where  they  belong.  Ur- 
ban and  suburban  areas  provide  excel- 
lent habitat  for  many  animals.  An 
abundance  of  food,  ranging  from  gar- 
bage can  contents  to  gardens,  and  an 
abundance  of  dry,  warm,  denning  areas 
provide  ideal  habitat  for  many  animals 
such  as  opossums,  raccoons  and  rabbits, 
and  a wide  variety  of  birds.  Wild 
animals  do,  in  fact,  belong  in  urban 
areas.— DGP  Andy  Martin,  Erie. 


Experience  Pays 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY- With  the 
recent  retirement  of  Cumberland 
County  District  Came  Protector  Cene 
Utech,  I’d  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  tell  just  how  much  Cene’s  experience 
has  meant  to  me.  After  freezing  for 
many  hours  while  turkey  trapping.  I’ve 
learned  how  it’s  done  Cene’s  way.  Last 
winter  on  such  an  assignment,  Cene  ar- 
rived wearing  more  goosedown  clothing 
than  I’ve  seen  outside  of  a sporting 
goods  store.  His  wife  Jannette  had 
packed  him  a lunch  that  would  supply 
a band  of  Indians  on  a war  party,  and 
to  keep  him  warm  he  had  a lawn  chair 
so  he  wouldn’t  have  to  sit  on  the  cold 
ground.  Einally,  he  practically  hugged 
a kerosene  heater  until  the  net  was  shot 
over  a turkey  flock.  I have  to  admit, 
Cene  was  the  first  to  get  to  the  birds. 
Thanks,  Cene.  You  can  be  sure  this  is 
one  officer  who  has  learned  from  your 
experience.— DCP  Erank  Clark, 
Fayetteville. 


What’s  In  a Name? 

SNYDER  COUNTY -When  a 
woman  called  me  about  a family  of 
skunks  living  under  her  porch,  she 
called  me  Mr.  Roller,  but  later  in  the 
conversation  she  asked  if  she  could  call 
me  John  because  Mr.  Roller  sounded  so 
formal  when  talking  about  skunks.  If 
a bear  had  been  under  her  porch.  I’ll 
bet  she’d  have  called  me  Sir!  — DCP 
John  Roller,  Beavertown. 


Time  Out 

The  wonder  and  beauty  of  nature 
should  be  enjoyed  by  all.  Especially  in 
this  harried  and  hurried  world,  it’s  im- 
portant to  occasionally  take  time  to 
walk  by  yourselves  or  with  your  kids  to 
learn  the  joys  and  develop  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  outdoors.  And  a good  place 
to  do  this  is  on  State  Came  Lands. 
These  lands  are  open  to  everyone  — 
hunters  and  nonhunters  — year  round. 
— Land  Manager  Keith  Harbaugh, 
Meadville. 
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Nice  To  See 

BUTLER  CO  (/NT  Y- Despite  the 
wet  spring,  cottontails  are  showing  up 
in  good  numbers,  both  on  the  highways 
and  in  the  form  of  complaints.  Farm- 
ers also  commented  on  seeing  quite  a 
few  while  putting  up  hay.  Most  people, 
myself  included,  seem  glad  to  have 
them  around.—  DGP  Ned  Weston,  Boy- 
ers. 


Well  Said 

While  inspecting  Farm  Game  Project 
210  I noticed  a homemade  sign  placed 
along  a road  where  parking  space  is 
available.  It  was  brief,  to  the  point  and 
probably  effective.  “You  Litter  — I See 
You  Pay”.  — LMO  Kerm  Dale,  Middle- 
burg. 

Learning  the  Hard  Way 

MONTGOMERY  COCiVTY- Dep- 
uty Larry  Gallagher  recently  expressed 
amazement  that,  in  our  urbanized  area, 
people  are  unaware  of  the  laws  which 
prohibit  dogs  from  running  at  large  or 
chasing  game.  Within  three  days  he  in- 
vestigated an  incident  where  a buck 
jumped  30  feet  to  its  death  while  being 
chased  by  dogs,  and  another  case  where 
a young  doe  was  killed  after  being 
chased  into  a tennis  court  by  three  local 
pets.  Fortunately,  Deputy  Gallagher 
found  the  dog’s  owners,  who  by  now  are 
fully  aware  of  these  laws.— DGP  Wil- 
liam Wasserman,  Montgomerwille. 
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Wrong  Again 

YORK  COUNTY— Over  a period  of 
several  months,  there  were  three  horse 
shootings  on  a farm  in  my  district.  Some 
reports  blamed  the  incidents  on  hunt- 
ers. Deputy  Robert  Frederick  put  a lot 
of  time  into  an  investigation.  When  a 
fourth  horse  was  shot  and  wounded,  he 
became  suspicious  of  one  of  the  family 
members.  He  obtained  a rifle  from  this 
person  and  gave  it  to  the  State  Police. 
Ballistics  comparisons  of  a bullet  re- 
covered from  a previous  killing  and  a 
bullet  from  the  rifle  matched.  The  fam- 
ily member  was  charged  with  the  shoot- 
ings, proving  once  again  the  hunter  was 
taking  blame  for  something  he  didn’t 
do.— DGP  Robert  L.  Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 


Never  Meant  To  Be 

CAMERON  COUNTY-  On  the  first 
day  of  spring  gobbler  season  a hunter 
turned  in  a hen  which  he  had  shot  by 
mistake.  I immediately  dressed  out  the 
bird  and  found  a fully  developed  egg 
which  would  have  been  laid  that  day. 
The  egg  was  rushed  to  a local  sports- 
man who  placed  it  under  one  of  his 
bantam  chickens.  A few  days  before  the 
egg  was  due  to  hatch,  however,  a skunk 
got  into  the  chickenhouse  and  destro\  ed 
every  egg,  including  the  turkey  egg. 
Maybe  it’s  all  for  the  best  though.  Can 
you  imagine  the  hen’s  surprise  when  a 
few  weeks  after  hatching  her  adopted 
offspring  had  grown  to  perhaps  ten 
times  her  size.—  DGP  Joe  Carlos,  Drift- 
wood. 
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The  Wrong  House 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- As 
game  protectors  we  are  often  called  to 
solve  complaints  about  wildlife  at  other 
persons’  homes.  I’d  like  to  know  who  I 
can  call  to  handle  some  wildlife  prob- 
lems at  my  house.  Just  like  many  people 
I hear  from,  I also  have  bats  in  the  attic, 
rabbits  in  the  garden,  the  occasional 
deer  in  the  yard,  and  skunks  digging  for 
grubs  in  my  lawn.  But  the  other  evening 
when  a bear  ran  into  my  yard  and 
climbed  the  tree,  that  took  the  cake.  He 
must  have  figured  I’d  be  at  someone 
else’s  home,  but  I surprised  him.  He  was 
returned  to  a game  lands  after  acquir- 
ing two  shiny  new  ear  tags  and  losing 
a tooth.  I just  hope  he’s  learned  not  to 
pick  on  game  protectors  anymore!  — 
DGP  Don  Zimmerman,  Morrisdale. 


Nature’s  Way 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-  My  wife  and 
I were  working  in  the  garden  this  past 
summer  when  we  heard  a shriek  over- 
head. We  looked  up  and  saw  a red- 
winged blackbird  courageously  at- 
tacking a cooper’s  hawk  which  was 
clutching  a redwing  nestling  in  its  tal- 
ons. My  wife  asked,  “How  can  they  kill 
little  birds?”  I explained  that  most 
predators  have  their  young  early  in  the 
year  so  they  are  fully  developed  by  the 
time  smaller  prey  are  having  their 
young.  This  is  one  of  nature’s  ways  of 
balancing  wildlife  population.— DGP 
Robert  W.  Nolf,  Gonyngham. 


The  Answer: 

Something  for  Something 

McKEAN  COUNTY- One  of  our 
Safety  Zone  cooperators  related  the 
following  to  me  when  I went  to  renew 
her  agreement.  A beaver  dam  on  her 
property  is  fished  heavily,  and  with  all 
this  activity  comes  the  litter.  One  even- 
ing she  was  standing  outside  as  a young 
fisherman  came  along.  She  asked  him 
how  he  had  done,  and  he  said  he  had 
caught  three  trout.  She  told  him  this 
would  be  the  last  year  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  fish  there,  as  she  had  decided 
to  post  her  land  because  of  the  litter. 
The  young  man  asked  the  lady  to  please 
not  post  her  land  as  he  enjoyed  fishing 
there,  and  said  he  would  pick  up  all  the 
litter  if  she  would  keep  her  land  open. 
Thanks  to  this  young  man,  who  did 
clean  up  the  litter,  this  cooperator  has 
renewed  her  agreement,  and  many 
fishermen  and  hunters  will  be  able  to 
still  enjoy  this  area.— DGP  J.  E.  Rankin, 
Port  Allegany. 


Big  Plantings 

In  my  area,  Somerset  and  Fayette 
counties,  my  crew  members  and  five 
district  game  protectors  distributed 
218,750  seedlings  to  landowners  en- 
rolled in  our  cooperative  projects.  I 
would  like  to  extend  to  all  the  dis- 
tributors and  recipients  my  apprecia- 
tion for  a job  well  done.  — LMO  Barry 
K.  Ray,  Sr.,  Rockwood. 

Title? 

PERRY  COUNTY-Like  good  Boy 
Scouts,  deputy  game  protectors  should 
be  prepared.  Over  the  years  I have 
heard  of  officers  forgetting  their  hand- 
guns, ammo,  permit  books  or  other 
items  when  called  out  at  night  to 
dispose  of  a deer.  But  how  about  the 
guy  who  makes  two  trips  back  to  his 
house  to  pick  up  something  he  forgot, 
only  to  run  out  of  gas  and  have  to  bum 
a ride  home?  Some  nights  it  just  doesn’t 
pay  to  get  out  of  bed.  Right,  Bruce?— 
DGP  Leroy  Everett,  Newport. 
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Reunited 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY-1  relocated 
some  barn  owls  last  summer.  The 
mother  and  her  young  were  somewhat 
threatened  by  the  applications  of  a 
rodenticide  on  their  feeding  grounds,  so 
Deputy  Evan  Smith  and  I bagged  them 
and  moved  them  to  his  barn.  Each  of 
these  owls  is  capable  of  catching  up  to 
25  rodents  in  a single  night.  At  this 
writing  all  are  doing  well,  catching 
mice  around  Deputy  Smith’s  barn.  The 
female  seems  to  have  been  found  by  her 
old  mate.— DGP  Scott  R.  Bills,  Millers- 
burg. 


Sorry,  Ron 

POTTER  COUNTY -Notice-.  I have 
not  been  transferred.  A Field  Note  in 
the  June  issue  was  mistakenly  attributed 
to  me,  but  was  actually  written  by  DGP 
Ron  Stout  in  Jersey  Shore.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  this  was  the  first  Field  Note 
he  had  accepted  in  four  years,  and  then 
he  didn’t  even  get  the  credit.  Sorry,  Ron. 
These  things  just  happen.— DGP  Ron 
Glouser,  Galeton. 

Some  Years  Are  Like  That 

GREENE  COUNTY— Our  research 
team  needs  data  from  pregnant  deer,  so 
all  game  protectors  spend  a great  deal 
of  time  — especially  in  May  — collecting 
this  information  from  roadkills.  This 
past  spring  I made  special  effort  to  get 
to  every  available  deer  and,  you  guessed 
it,  80  percent  turned  out  to  be  males. 
To  add  to  my  problems,  the  few  fe- 
males were  not  usable.  — DGP  Robert 
P.  Shaffer,  Garmichaels. 

It  Sure  Does 

TIOGA  COUNTY- While  recently 
taking  a walk  on  my  property,  I saw  18 
different  species  of  songbirds  in  just  one 
hour.  I feel  this  is  quite  a variety  for  an 
area  of  just  five  acres,  and  it  sure  dem- 
onstrates how  slight  habitat  improve- 
ments can  benefit  wildlife.— DGP  John 
Snyder,  Wellsboro. 
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Gotta  Get  Out  There 

Some  of  the  same  people  who  told 
me  last  winter  that  the  deer  herd  was  at 
an  all  time  low,  or  that  there  were  no 
deer  left,  were  telling  me  of  seeing  lots 
of  deer  in  June.  Of  course,  there  is  more 
deer  movement  at  that  time  and,  prob- 
ably more  significant,  more  people  are 
in  the  outdoors  at  that  time.— LMO 
Jerry  Becker,  DuBois. 

Pay  Backs 

GREENE  COUNTY -Did  you  ever 
consider  that  one  of  the  benefits  of 
feeding  songbirds  in  the  winter  is  a 
reduced  insect  pest  problem  in  the  sum- 
mer? Once  the  titmice,  nuthatches,  and 
chickadees  are  attracted  to  your  yard  by 
suet  and  seed,  they  will  also  feed  on 
whatever  hibernating  insects  and  insect 
eggs  they  can  find.  — DGP  Stephen  A. 
Kleiner,  Waynesburg. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY -It’s  said 
there  is  a housing  crunch  in  the  coun- 
try, and  apparently  that’s  true  for  wild- 
life, too.  While  on  patrol  last  summer 
I found  what  was  actually  a wildlife 
high  rise  apartment.  A pair  of  Ganada 
geese  were  nesting  on  top  of  an  active 
beaver  house.  The  geese  seemed  very 
content  despite  local  fishermen  and  the 
public,  and  produced  seven  young. 
Beaver  on  the  ground  floor,  geese  in  the 
penthouse  — what  a deal!  — DGP  Barry 
J.  Seth,  Worthington. 
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Waterfowl  seasons  and  bag 
limits  for  1984  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission within  frameworks  set  up  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  As 
this  issue  of  GAME  NEWS  goes  to 
press,  they  have  not  received  final  ap- 
proval. Check  our  news  releases  for 
final  information  before  hunting. 

Waterfowl  hunting  will  reflect  its 
“modern  look”  in  the  Keystone  State 
this  year,  with  the  continuation  of  four 
separate  experimental  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing zones,  separate  seasons  in  each 
zone,  continued  restricted  bag  limits  for 
black  ducks,  and  a reduced  bag  limit 
for  Canada  geese  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  snow  and  blue  geese  state- 
wide. 

The  Lake  Erie  Zone  includes  Lake 
Erie,  Presque  Isle  and  the  area  within 
150  yards  of  Lake  Erie  between  the 
Ohio  and  New  York  borders. 

The  Northwest  Zone  includes  the 
area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lake 
Erie  Zone  and  the  New  York  line,  on 
the  east  by  and  including  the  Allegheny 
River,  on  the  south  by  Interstate  Route 
80,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ohio  line. 

The  North  Zone  includes  the  area 
east  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  north 
of  Interstate  Route  80  from  the  Alle- 
gheny River  to  Route  220,  north  of  220 
from  1-80  to  Route  147,  north  and  east 
of  147  from  Route  220  to  1-80,  and 
north  of  1-80  from  Route  147  to  the 
Delaware  River. 

All  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  Lake 
Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones  is  in- 
cluded in  the  South  Zone. 

The  black  duck  season  runs  from  Oc- 
tober 27  to  December  1 in  the  Lake 
Erie  Zone,  from  October  29  to  Novem- 
ber 17  in  the  North  Zone,  from  October 
29  to  December  1 in  the  Northwest 
Zone,  and  from  November  12  to  De- 
cember 3 in  the  South  Zone. 

The  season  for  other  ducks  opens  in 
the  North  Zone  October  6 and  closes 
November  24,  while  the  Lake  Erie 
Zone  duck  season  begins  October  27 


and  ends  December  15. 

In  the  Northwest  Zone,  the  first  seg- 
ment of  the  duck  season  opens  October 
13  and  closes  October  20,  re-opening 
October  29  and  closing  December  8.  In 
the  South  Zone,  the  first  part  of  the 
duck  season  runs  from  October  22  to 
October  31,  with  the  second  segment 
beginning  November  12  and  ending  De- 
cember 21. 

The  Canada,  snow  and  blue  goose 
season  opens  in  the  North  Zone  October 
6 and  closes  December  14,  while  the 
season  for  geese  in  the  Lake  Erie, 
Northwest  and  South  Zones  runs  from 
October  13  through  December  21. 

The  goose  season  will  run  for  90  days 
from  October  13  through  January  10  in 
that  area  east  and  south  of  the  follow- 
ing: Interstate  Route  83  from  the  Mary- 
land line  to  Harrisburg,  1-81  from  Har- 
risburg to  Route  443,  Route  443  from 
1-81  to  Lehighton,  Route  209  from 
Lehighton  to  Stroudsburg,  1-80  from 
Stroudsburg  to  the  New  Jersey  line; 
also,  on  and  within  25  yards  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  from  Harrisburg  to 
Northumberland. 

Atlantic  brant  may  be  taken  state- 
wide from  October  20  to  November  17, 
with  a daily  limit  of  2 and  a possession 
limit  of  4. 

Waterfowl  hunting  begins  at  8 a.m. 
on  October  6 in  the  North  Zone,  and 
at  8 a.m.  on  October  13  in  the  North- 
west Zone. 

The  duck  daily  bag  limit  remains  at 
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5 this  year,  with  a possession  limit  of  10. 
Not  more  than  1 black  duck  or  2 wood 
ducks  may  be  taken  daily,  and  a hunter 
may  not  possess  more  than  2 black  or 
4 wood  ducks. 

A hunter  may  take  one  canvasback 
daily.  A hunter  may  take  either  2 red- 
heads daily  or  one  canvasback  and  one 
redhead  daily.  The  possession  limit  on 
canvasback  is  1;  on  redheads,  4. 

Although  the  daily  limit  on  mergan- 
sers is  5 with  a possession  limit  of  10, 
not  more  than  1 hooded  merganser  may 
be  taken  daily,  and  the  possession  limit 
on  hooded  mergansers  is  2.  Hunters  this 
year  may  again  take  15  coots  daily, 
with  a possession  limit  of  30. 

Extra  teal,  in  addition  to  regular 
duck  limits,  can  be  taken  during  the 
first  seven  shooting  days  of  the  duck 
season  in  each  of  the  four  waterfowl 
zones.  The  extra  teal  limit  is  2 blue- 
winged or  2 green- winged  teal,  or  1 of 


each  species  daily.  The  extra  teal  pos- 
session limit  is  4,  singly  or  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  two  species. 

In  most  of  Pennsylvania  this  year,  3 
Canada,  3 blue  and  3 snow  geese  may 
be  taken  per  day,  with  a possession 
limit  of  6 of  each  species.  In  Crawford 
County,  the  Canada  goose  daily  limit 
is  1,  while  the  daily  limit  for  Canada 
geese  in  Butler,  Erie  and  Mercer  Coun- 
ties is  2.  At  Pymatuning  and  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas,  the 
daily  goose  limit  is  1,  regardless  of 
species.  In  the  90-day  goose  area  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  daily 
goose  limit  this  year  drops  to  3,  with  a 
possession  limit  of  6. 

The  daily  bag  limit  on  snow  and/or 
blue  geese  in  1984  has  been  reduced  to 
3,  with  a possession  limit  of  6.  Hunters 
may  again  take  7 sea  ducks  (scoter, 
eider,  oldsc^uaw)  daily,  with  no  more 
than  14  in  possession. 


1984  WATERFOWL  SEASONS 

WATERFOWL  ZONES 

LAKE  ERIE  ZONE 

Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle,  and  the  area  within  150  yards  of  Lake  Erie  between  the  Ohio 
and  New  York  borders. 

NORTHWEST  ZONE 

The  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lake  Erie  Zone  and  the  New  York  line,  on  the 
east  by  and  including  the  Allegheny  River,  on  the  south  by  Interstate  Route  80,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Ohio  line. 

NORTH  ZONE 

The  area  east  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from  the  Allegheny 
River  to  Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  Interstate  Route  80  to  Route  147,  north 
and  east  of  Route  147  from  Route  220  to  Interstate  Route  80,  and  north  of  Interstate 
Route  80  from  Route  147  to  the  Delaware  River. 

SOUTH  ZONE 

All  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  Lake  Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones. 

OPEN  SEASONS 

LAKE  ERIE  ZONE 

Black  Ducks  — Oct.  27  to  Dec.  1 

Other  Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  27  to  Dec.  15 
Extra  Teal  — Oct.  27  to  Nov.  3 
Geese— Oct.  13  to  Dec.  21 

NORTHWEST  ZONE 

Black  Ducks— Oct.  29  to  Dec.  1 

Other  Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  13  to  Oct.  20  and  Oct.  29  to  Dec.  8 
Extra  Teal  — Oct.  13  to  Oct.  20 
Geese  — Oct.  13  to  Dec.  21 
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NORTH  ZONE 

Black  Ducks  — Oct.  29  to  Nov.  17 

Other  Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers— Oct.  6 to  Nov.  24 

Extra  Teal  — Oct.  6 to  Oct.  13 

Geese  — Oct.  6 to  Dec.  14 

SOUTH  ZONE 

Black  Ducks  — Nov.  12  to  Dec.  3 

Other  Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  22  to  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  12  to  Dec.  21 

Extra  Teal  — Oct.  22  to  Oct.  29 

Geese— Oct.  13  to  Dec.  21 

Geese— that  area  east  and  south  of  the  following  boundaries:  Interstate  Route  83  from 
the  Maryland  line  to  Harrisburg,  1-81  from  Harrisburg  to  Route  443,  Route  443  from 
1-81  to  Lehighton,  Route  209  from  Lehighton  to  Stroudsburg,  1-80  from  Stroudsburg 
to  the  New  Jersey  line;  also,  on  and  within  25  yards  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
from  Harrisburg  to  Northumberland  — Oct.  13  to  Jan.  10 

Atlantic  brant  — all  zones  — Oct.  20  to  Nov.  17 


BAG  LIMITS 

Ducks  — 5 daily,  10  in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than:  1 black  duck, 
2 wood  ducks,  1 canvasback,  2 redheads  OR  1 canvasback  and  1 redhead;  posses- 
sion limit  may  not  include  more  than:  2 black  ducks,  4 wood  ducks,  1 canvasback, 
4 redheads 

Sea  Ducks  (scoter,  eider,  oldsquaw)  — 7 daily,  14  in  possession 
Brant  — 2 daily,  4 in  possession 
Coots  — 15  daily,  30  in  possession 

Mergansers  — 5 daily,  10  in  possession;  not  more  than  1 hooded  merganser  daily,  pos- 
session limit  of  2 

Extra  Teal  — 2 blue-winged  or  2 green-winged  teal  or  1 of  each  species  daily,  posses- 
sion limit  of  4 (singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  the  two  species)  — These  limits  are  in 
addition  to  the  regular  daily  and  possession  limits  of  ducks 
Snow,  Blue  and  Canada  Geese— 3 each  daily,  6 each  in  possession 
Exceptions  for  geese: 

1.  One  Canada  goose  daily  in  Crawford  County;  2 Canada  geese  daily  in  Butler, 
Erie  and  Mercer  Counties 

2.  One  goose  on  the  controlled  goose  hunting  sections  of  the  Pymatuning  and 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas 


NO  OPEN  SEASON-SWANS 


Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  shooting  dates— Oct.  13  to  Dec.  8;  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  shooting  dates  — Oct.  13  to  Jan.  10,  except  closed  Nov. 
3 and  Dec.  25-29 

SHOOTING  HOURS-WATERFOWL 

One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

EXCEPTIONS 

1.  8 a.m.  until  sunset  in  the  North  Zone  on  October  6. 

2.  8 a.m.  until  sunset  in  the  Northwest  Zone  on  October  13. 

3.  9 a.m.  until  sunset  statewide  on  November  3,  except  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone. 

4.  Controlled  shooting  sections  of  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area:  8 a.m.  until 
noon  on  October  13;  9 a.m.  until  noon  on  November  3;  on  other  shooting  days 
(Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays),  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to 
12  o’clock  noon. 

5.  Controlled  shooting  section  of  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area:  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  1:30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

(Consult  1984  Pa.  Digest  of  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  for  Shooting  Hours) 
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SUMMARY  OF  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS 

NOTICE:  The  material  below  is  only  a summary.  Each  hunter  should  also  consult  the 
actual  Federal  Regulations  which  may  be  found  in  Title  50,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, Part  20.  In  addition  to  State  regulations,  the  following  Federal  rules  apply  to  the 
taking,  possession,  shipping,  transporting,  and  storing  of  migratory  game  birds: 

RESTRICTION.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds: 

• With  a trap,  snare,  net,  crossbow,  rifle,  pistol,  revolver,  swivel  gun,  shotgun  larger 
than  10-gauge,  punt  gun,  battery  gun,  machine  gun,  fishhook,  poison,  drug, 
explosive,  or  stupefying  substance. 

• With  a shotgun  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shells,  unless  it  is  plugged 
with  a one-piece  filler  which  is  incapable  of  removal  without  disassembling 
the  gun. 

• From  a sink  box  (a  low  floating  device,  having  a depression  affording  the  hunter 
a means  of  concealment  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water). 

• From  or  with  the  aid  or  use  of  a car  or  other  motor-driven  land  conveyance,  or 
any  aircraft. 

• From  or  by  means  of  any  motor  boat  or  sail  boat  unless  the  motor  has  been  com- 
pletely shut  off  and/or  the  sail  furled,  and  its  progress  therefrom  has  ceased. 

• By  the  use  or  aid  of  live  decoys.  All  live,  tame  or  captive  ducks  and  geese  shall 
be  removed  for  a period  of  10  consecutive  days  prior  to  hunting,  and  confined 
within  an  enclosure  which  substantially  reduces  the  audibility  of  their  calls  and 
totally  conceals  such  tame  birds  from  the  sight  of  migratory  waterfowl. 

• Using  records  or  tapes  of  migratory  bird  calls  or  sounds,  or  electrically  amplified 
imitations  of  bird  calls. 

• By  driving,  rallying,  or  chasing  birds  with  any  motorized  conveyance  or  any  sail 
boat  to  put  them  in  the  range  of  the  hunters. 

• By  the  aid  of  baiting  (placing  feed  such  as  corn,  wheat,  salt,  or  other  feed  to  con- 
stitute a lure  or  enticement),  or  on  or  over  any  baited  area.  Hunters  should  be 
aware  that  a baited  area  is  considered  to  be  baited  for  10  days  after  the  removal 
of  the  bait,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  hunter  to  know  an  area  is  baited  to 
be  in  violation. 

CLOSED  SEASON.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  during  the  closed 
season. 

SHOOTING  OR  FALCONRY  HOURS.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  ex- 
cept during  the  hours  open  to  shooting  and  falconry  as  prescribed. 

DAILY  BAG  LIMIT.  No  person  shall  take  in  any  one  day  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit. 

FIELD  POSSESSION  LIMIT.  No  person  shall  possess  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit 
while  in  the  field  or  while  returning  from  the  field  to  one’s  car,  hunting  camp,  home,  etc. 

WANTON  WASTE.  All  migratory  game  birds  killed  or  crippled  shall  be  retrieved,  if  pos- 
sible, and  retained  in  the  custody  of  the  hunter  in  the  field. 

TAGGING.  No  person  shall  give,  put  or  leave  any  migratory  game  birds  at  any  place 
or  in  the  custody  of  another  person  unless  the  birds  are  tagged  by  the  hunter  with  the 
following  information: 

1 . The  hunter’s  signature;  2.  The  hunter’s  address;  3.  The  total  number  of  birds  involved, 
by  species;  4.  The  dates  such  birds  were  killed. 

No  person  or  business  shall  receive  or  have  in  custody  any  migratory  game  birds  belong- 
ing to  another  person  unless  such  birds  are  properly  tagged. 

POSSESSION  OF  LIVE  BIRDS.  Wounded  birds  reduced  to  possession  shall  be  im- 
mediately killed  and  included  in  the  daily  bag  limit. 

DRESSING.  No  person  shall  completely  field  dress  any  migratory  game  bird  (except 
doves)  and  then  transport  the  birds  from  the  field.  The  head  or  one  fully  feathered  wing 
must  remain  attached  to  all  such  birds  while  being  transported  from  the  field  to  one’s 
home  or  to  a migratory  bird  preservation  facility. 

IMPORTATION.  For  information  regarding  the  importation  of  migratory  birds  killed  in 
another  country  hunters  should  consult  50  CFR  20.61  through  20.66.  One  fully-feathered 
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wing  must  remain  attached  to  all  migratory  game  birds  being  transported  between  the 
port  of  entry  and  one’s  home  or  to  a migratory  bird  preservation  facility.  No  person  shall 
import  migratory  game  birds  killed  in  any  foreign  country,  except  Canada,  unless  such 
birds  are  dressed  (except  as  required  in  20.63),  drawn,  and  the  head  and  feet  are  re- 
moved. No  person  shall  import  migratory  game  birds  belonging  to  another  person. 

STEEL  SHOT,  SHOT  SIZE  — STEEL  SHOT  must  be  used  while  hunting  ducks,  geese 
and/or  coots  in  Crawford  County,  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area,  and 
on  and  within  25  yards  of  the  Susquehanna  River  between  Northumberland  and  the 
Maryland  line;  the  possession  of  lead  shot  in  steel  shot  areas  while  hunting  ducks,  geese 
and/or  coots  is  unlawful.  Shot  for  waterfowl  hunting  may  not  be  larger  than  BB  size. 

MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  AND  CONSERVATION  STAMP.  The  law  requires  that 
each  waterfowl  hunter  16  years  of  age  and  over  must  carry  on  his  person  a valid  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp,  or  duck  stamp,  signed  in  ink  across  the  face. 

REFERENCE.  Federal  regulations  related  to  migratory  game  birds  are  located  in  Title 
50,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  20. 

CAUTION:  More  restrictive  regulations  may  apply  to  National  Wildlife  Refuges  open 
to  public  hunting  and  certain  designated  state  areas.  For  additional  information  on  Federal 
regulations,  contact  Senior  Resident  Agent.  U.S  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  P.O.  Box 
1154,  Harrisburg,  PA  17108,  telephone  717-236-4221. 


Sccki  in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


The  Complete  Book  of  Target  Shooting,  by  Wesley  Blair,  Stackpole  Books.  P.O.  Box 
1831,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  405  pp.,  $24.95.  The  author  has  been  a competitive  shooter 
for  three  decades  and  had  written  hundreds  of  articles  for  the  gun  magazines.  From 
this  experience  he  has  produced  an  outstanding  book  on  shooting  techniques.  In  it  is 
the  information  a raw  beginner  with  rifle,  handgun  or  shotgun  needs  to  transform 
himself  into  an  expert.  Getting  there  of  course  requires  countless  hours  of  practice,  but 
this  book  charts  the  way  and  helps  you  avoid  bad  habits  and  pitfalls.  Highly  useful. 

The  336  Marlin  and  The  Model  88  Winchester,  by  Doug  Murray,  20  Polo  Lane,  West- 
bury,  NY  11590  are  softbound  illustrated  reference  books  on  these  popular  hunting 
rifles.  History,  specifications,  variations,  cartridges,  etc.  Invaluable  to  collectors  and  of 
interest  to  anyone  who  uses  either  of  these  fine  rifles.  From  the  author:  $15  for  the  Mar- 
lin book,  $17  for  the  Winchester,  delivered. 

Deer  in  Their  World  by  Erwin  Bauer,  Stackpole  Books,  P.O.  Box  1831,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17105,  242  pp.,  $29.95.  Bauer  is  one  of  the  best  wildlife  photographers  and  outdoor  writ- 
ers in  the  world,  so  the  hundreds  of  great  photos  in  this  book— both  color  and  black 
and  white— are  no  surprise.  They  certainly  make  it  nice  to  look  at,  but  the  text  is  also 
highly  informative,  giving  natural  history  on  the  most  important  deer  species  of  North 
America.  And  those  interested  in  photographing  deer  will  learn  how  it’s  done  by  a 
master  — techniques,  cameras,  film,  equipment  — everything  you  need  to  know. 

Modern  Pheasant  Hunting,  by  Steve  Grooms,  Stackpole  Books,  P.O.  Box  1831,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17105,  222  pp.,  softbound,  $8.95.  Grooms  sees  the  pheasant  as  “a  splendid 
gamebird,”  and  writes  out  of  the  long  experience  that  makes  him  an  admirer  of  both  the 
bird  and  the  men  who  hunt  him.  He  covers  all  aspects  of  this  area  of  hunting— where 
to  find  pheasants,  how  to  hunt  them  with  or  without  dogs,  how  to  hit  them  and  what  with, 
what  to  wear  while  doing  it  . . . the  whole  shebang.  There’s  nothing  highbrow  or  “pre- 
cious” about  Grooms’  writing;  just  an  awful  lot  of  helpful  information. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  personnel  have  compiled  an  enviable  record 
among  public  and  conservation  agencies  for  longevity  of  service.  Few  organiza- 
tions in  any  area  of  endeavor  can  boast  so  many  dedicated  employees.  The  most 
recent  PGC  employes  to  complete  25  years  of  service  are  shown  here. 


Jacob  I.  Sitlinger 
Director,  Land  Mgmt.  Div. 
Newport,  Pa. 


Edward  F.  Sherlinsky 
SIE,  Northeast  Div. 
Mifflinville,  Pa. 


Richard  W.  Ruths 
District  Game  Protector 
Mt.  Wolf,  Pa. 


Lincoln  M.  Lang 
Wildlife  Bioiogist 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


John  A.  Badger 
SIE,  Southwest  Div. 
Ligonier,  Pa. 


Ralph  Dengler 
Real  Estate  Spec 
Jonestown,  Pa. 


Allen  E.  Anke 
Labor  Foreman  I 
Hawley,  Pa. 


Guy  W.  Waldman 
District  Game  Protector 
Lewis  Run,  Pa. 


Richard  W.  Feaster 
District  Game  Protector 
Aston,  Pa. 
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Hugh  L.  Clemons 
Labor  Foreman  I 
Sonestown,  Pa. 


/ ■■■  - 
/ /. 


John  B.  Hancock 
District  Game  Protector 
Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


Paul  L.  Mawhinney 
Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
Franklin,  Pa. 


John  R.  Miller 
District  Game  Protector 
Meadville,  Pa. 


George  T.  Szilvasi 
District  Game  Protector 
Midland,  Pa. 


James  D.  Moyle 
GCO  Supervisor 
Alexandria,  Pa. 


John  H.  Bogert 
Game  Farm  Supt.  II 
Schwenksville,  Pa. 


Kenneth  E.  Bollinger 
Labor  Foreman  I 
Flinton,  Pa. 


William  W.  Griffie 
Land  Manager 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 
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Donald  M.  O’Neil 
Labor  Foreman  I 
Cranberry,  Pa. 


John  L.  Altmiller 
District  Game  Protector 
Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


Richard  Markovich 
F&C  Foreman 
Claysville,  Pa. 


Edward  T.  Clark 
District  Game  Protector 
Austin,  Pa. 


Hunting  In  Unharvested  Fields  Illegal 


On  April  4,  1984,  Act  No.  37  of  the  State  Legislature  added  the  following 
language  to  Section  804  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Law; 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  while  on  the  property  of  others  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing and  trapping,  to  hunt  or  trap  in  or  upon  unharvested  buckwheat,  corn,  sorghum  or 
soybean  fields  without  the  permission  of  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  such  property. 

Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  costs  of  prosecution. 


As  reported  in  the  August  GAME  NEWS,  Paul  Asper,  Star  Route,  Lock  Haven, 
was  named  as  one  of  seven  persons  arrested  and  successfully  prosecuted  for  kill- 
ing or  wounding  bald  eagles.  The  correct  information  is  that  Mr.  Asper  was 
charged  by  federal  officials  in  April,  1979,  in  civil  proceedings,  for  allegedly 
possessing  a bald  eagle  without  a permit  back  in  1974.  In  March,  1984,  a federal 
administrative  law  judge  assessed  a $5000  civil  penalty  against  Mr.  Asper,  a 
penalty  he  has  since  appealed.  Therefore,  the  case  is  not  concluded  as  indicated 
in  the  GAME  NEWS  article. 

In  their  appeal  Asper’s  attorneys  contend  the  judge  who  wrote  the  opinion 
quoted  in  GAME  NEWS  was  not  the  same  judge  who  heard  testimony  given 
three  and  a half  years  earlier  at  a hearing  in  Williamsport,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  in  a position  to  evaluate  the  creditability  of  the  witnesses. 

In  reviewing  the  1979  Notice  of  Violation  filed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Game  Gommission  concludes  that,  in  fact,  federal  agents  did  not 
arrest  or  file  criminal  charges  against  Mr.  Asper.  Neither  was  he  charged  with 
killing  or  wounding  a bald  eagle  in  Ganada  or  smuggling  a bald  eagle  into  the 
United  States.  The  Notice  of  Violation  alleges  “possession”  of  a mounted  bald 
eagle  in  violation  of  federal  law. 

The  Game  Gommission  has  taken  no  action  against  Mr.  Asper  in  connection 
with  this  matter  and  regrets  any  error  of  implication  he  was  involved  in  criminal 
misconduct. 
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Responding  to  increased  incidents  in- 
volving rabid  'wildlife  in  southcentral 
Pennsylvania,  the  Game  Commission  in 
late  July  removed  protection  on  rac- 
coons, skunks  and  foxes  in  six  counties. 
Until  the  order  is  lifted,  protection  is 
removed  in  Adams,  Bedford,  Cumber- 
land, Franklin,  Fulton,  and  Hunting- 
don counties. 

Executive  Director  Peter  S.  Duncan 
said  he  invoked  the  emergency  author- 
ity to  help  curb  the  spread  of  rabies 
among  wildlife,  especially  raccoons 
which  appear  to  be  most  affected  by  the 
latest  outbreak  which  began  in  Virginia 
in  1977  and  has  progressed  slowly 
northward  through  Maryland  into 
Pennsylvania. 
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According  to  Duncan,  “It’s  been 
shown  this  particular  strain  of  rabies 
originated  in  Florida,  and  was  brought 
to  Virginia  among  raccoons  purchased 
by  sportsmen’s  clubs  for  stocking  in  that 
state.  The  virus  spread  into  Maryland 
several  years  ago  and  we  first  saw  it 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1981.  Bedford  and 
Fulton  counties  were  hard  hit  in  1982 
and  1983.  Now  the  virus  is  moving 
into  Adams,  Franklin,  Huntingdon,  and 
Cumberland  counties. 

“We  are  invoking  emergency  author- 
ity in  the  interest  of  health  and  public 
safety,”  said  Duncan.  “Certainly  we  are 
not  suggesting  a wholesale  slaughter  of 
raccoons,  foxes  and  skunks,  but  protec- 
tion is  being  lifted,  and  the  animals  may 
be  hunted,  trapped  or  destroyed  with- 
out limit  until  we  are  satisfied  the 
epidemic  has  passed.” 

Caution 

Duncan  went  on  to  caution  individ- 
uals about  raccoons.  “Usually,  we  do 
not  have  many  cases  of  human  contact 
with  skunks  and  foxes,”  he  noted. 
“Under  normal  circumstances,  humans 
avoid  skunks  and  foxes  avoid  humans. 
On  the  other  hand,  people  have  a ten- 
dency to  view  raccoons  as  ‘cute’  and  see 
them  as  domestic  animals.  This  is  not 
a safe  attitude. 

“Humans  should  be  extremely  careful 
in  dealing  with  raccoons  — especially  in 
light  of  the  rabies  epidemic.  Where 
human  contact  with  a suspicious  ani- 
mal is  confirmed  or  suspected,  game 
protectors  should  be  notified,  and  ar- 
rangements made  to  capture,  destroy 
and  transport  the  animal  to  a state 
laboratory. 

“Persons  destroying  suspicious  rac- 
coons, skunks,  or  foxes  should  take  care 
to  protect  the  animal’s  head  so,  if  cir- 
cumstances warrant,  laboratory  analy- 
sis is  possible.  Testing  is  warranted 
where  there  is  human  contact,  or  con- 
tact between  suspicious  wildlife  and 
domestic  dogs,  cats  and  livestock.” 
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Just  outside  of  every  classroom,  or  even 
near  your  backdoor,  is  a living  laboratory 
with  a collection  of  specimens  that  illus- 
trates the  basic  principles  of  adaptation  in 
the  natural  world.  By  October,  the  flowers 
of  spring  and  summer  have  matured  and 
the  showy  petals,  their  jobs  as  lures  or 
targets  for  insects  completed,  have  fallen 
away.  Only  the  ripened  ovaries,  the  fruit  of 
the  plant,  remain  to  disperse  the  seeds  for 
next  season’s  growth. 

The  ways  by  which  seeds  disperse  them- 
selves are  indeed  marvelous  examples  of 
adaptation.  Each  plant  has  developed 
amazing  mechanisms  designed  to  spread 
seeds  away  from  the  parent  plant  to  new 
locations  and  thereby  reduce  competition 
with  their  own  kind. 

Many  seeds  take  advantage  of  the  wind 
and  sail  or  float  to  new  sites.  Dandelion 
and  milkweed  are  common  examples  of 
plants  that  use  air  currents  and  winds  to 
disperse  their  seeds,  but  so  do  the  thistles, 
hawkweeds  and  g'oatsbeard.  Wind-dis- 
persed seeds  often  have  wings  that  cause 
them  to  soar  like  gliders  or  feather  puffs  that 
float  like  tiny  parachutes. 

In  some  cases,  the  entire  plant  is 
adapted  to  wind  dispersal.  The  familiar 
lambsquarters  and  pigweed  break  and  roll 
about  tumbleweed  fashion,  sowing  their 
seeds  from  tiny  capsules  as  they  move 
where  the  wind  blows  them.  Again,  adap- 
tations have  been  made  to  the  seed,  the 
fruit  or  to  the  entire  plant  in  various  spe- 
cies. 

Wind-dispersed  seeds  are  typically  small 
and  light  in  weight  and  often  shaped  in  a 
fashion  that  will  increase  chances  of  sur- 
vival upon  landing.  It’s  been  said  that 
dandelions  benefit  from  the  spinning  de- 
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scent  caused  by  the  slightly  twisted  seed 
coat.  Supposedly,  landing  with  a twist  pro- 
vides a slightly  better  foothold  than  would 
a mere  flat  landing. 

Other  seeds  are  dispersed  by  water.  The 
coconut  has  a spongy,  waterproof  husk  that 
provides  buoyancy  to  carry  the  coconut 
downstream  or  out  into  the  lapping  surf. 
How  many  streamside  black  walnut  or 
hickory  trees  grew  from  seeds  carried 
downstream?  It  may  be  that  many  kinds  of 
seeds,  even  those  not  obviously  modified 
for  water  transport,  are  dispersed  by 
streams  on  at  least  some  occasions. 

Some  of  the  most  highly  modified  seeds 
and  fruits  are  those  that  use  animals  for 
their  transport.  Fleshy  fruits  tantalize  scores 
of  birds  and  mammals  who  eat  them  and 
carry  away  their  seeds.  Protected  by  un- 
digestible  coats  of  cellulose,  the  seeds  pass 
through  the  digestive  tract  and  are  expelled 
with  other  waste  in  the  animal’s  droppings. 
The  seed’s  journey  to  a new  site  is  com- 
plete. 

Still  other  seeds  are  carried  on  the  out- 
side of  an  animal’s  body,  usually  in  the  hair 
of  some  mammal.  These  hitch-hikers 
display  an  amazing  array  of  hooks  and 
hairs,  barbs  and  bristles.  Burdock  is  a 
champion  traveler  in  this  category;  its  little 
ball  of  seed  bristles  has  curved  hooks  that 
entangle  hair  and  fabric  alike. 

Beggar-ticks  also  are  common  hitch-hik- 
ers. Their  familiar  forked  fruit  have  spawned 
many  popular  names  — pitchforks,  devil’s 
bootjack,  beggar-lice,  stick-seeds,  old  la- 
dies clothespins.  Whatever  you  call  this 
plant,  it  will  attach  its  seeds  to  your  pants 
or  your  socks  in  almost  any  moist  weedy 
field. 

Still  another  group  of  plants  disperses 
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its  seeds  independent  of  outside  help. 
They  may  twist  and  bend  with  changes  in 
humidity  until  the  seed  pod  snaps  open  as 
in  peas,  beans  and  locusts,  or  they  may 
catapault  their  seeds  as  does  the  wild 
geranium.  The  common  weed  best  known 
for  its  explosive  seed  dispersal  is  probably 
the  touch-me-not,  or  jewelweed.  Merely 
touch  the  tip  of  this  ripe  fruit  and  it  will 
spring  apart,  flinging  seeds  several  feet  in 
all  directions. 

All  plants  are  successful  in  spreading 
their  seeds  to  new  growing  sites,  but  the 
ways  in  which  they  have  adapted  to  this 
need  are  ingenious  in  design  and  variety. 
Best  of  all,  they  can  be  studied  easily 
because  nearly  any  weedfield  or  edge  con- 
tains examples  of  each  type  of  dispersal 
design. 

A Weed  Walk 

Try  a weed  walk  to  study  seed  dispersal 
this  autumn.  Collect  as  many  kinds  of 
seeds  as  you  can  find  and  determine  how 
they  are  modified  for  traveling.  Are  they  car- 
ried by  air,  water  or  animals?  Are  they  eaten 
and  dropped,  or  do  they  only  hitch  a ride 
in  the  hair  of  some  animal? 

One  popular  way  to  collect  hitch-hikers 
is  to  cover  your  legs  with  some  loosely 
woven  fabric  such  as  cheesecloth  or  old 
terry  towels.  Make  leggings  that  wrap 
snugly  around  the  calf,  and  then  go  for  a 
walk,  looking  for  seeds  and  autumn  fruit. 
When  you  return,  the  leggings  will  have  col- 
lected a variety  of  seeds.  Old  hunting  socks 
work  well  for  me  because  youngsters  can 
slip  my  old  socks  right  over  their  shoes  and 
well  past  their  knees. 

It  can  be  fun  to  sort  through  all  those 
seeds  and  separate  them  into  piles  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  even  if  the  exact  names  are 
not  known.  Youngsters  sharpen  their  ob- 
servation and  classifying  skills  so  important 
to  later  work  in  the  sciences.  Who  has  the 
most  kinds?  What  can  you  see  with  a hand 
lens  or  a microscope?  Are  the  hairs  smooth 


or  jagged?  Do  they  have  hooks  or  just 
straight  hairs? 

You  can  even  plant  the  seeds  and  grow 
your  own  weed  garden.  Plant  individual 
kinds  of  seeds  in  separate  containers  so 
they  can  be  identified  when  they  grow  and 
bloom.  Or  plant  the  whole  sock  and  look 
for  a weedy  mixture! 

Many  wild  plants  need  a period  of  cold 
dormancy  before  they  germinate.  Store 
some  seeds  of  each  kind  in  a freezer  for 
a few  weeks  and  then  plant  them  along 
with  a sample  of  unfrozen  seeds.  Did  they 
both  germinate?  Did  the  same  number  of 
each  germinate?  Was  freezing  a help  or  a 
hindrance  to  germination? 

Look  for  Variety 

Remember,  if  socks  or  leggings  are  used 
to  collect  seeds,  they  will  collect  only  the 
hitch-hikers.  Be  sure  to  find  more  than  that 
on  your  walk.  Look  over  your  selected  area 
before  you  take  youngsters  with  you,  and 
plan  your  walk  to  “discover”  many  fruit  and 
seed  types.  To  help  you  out,  look  for  these 
common  plants  that  disperse  their  seeds 
in  various  ways: 

Air— Dandelion,  thistle,  milkweed,  cattail, 
aster,  dogbane,  maple,  ash,  ailanthus. 
Water— Walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  acorns. 
(This  is  the  most  difficult  group  to  find.  I 
carry  a coconut  with  me  as  a good  ex- 
ample.) 

Eaten  by  animals— Raspberry,  rose 
hips,  cherries,  apples,  wild  grape,  honey- 
suckle, sumac,  poke,  nightshades. 
Hitch-hikers— Wild  carrot,  goldenrod, 
burdock,  grasses,  beggar-weed. 

The  kinds  of  plants  you  find  in  your  weed- 
field  will  vary,  depending  on  soil  type, 
moisture  and  a host  of  other  factors.  With 
a bit  of  planning,  though,  you  should  be 
able  to  find  examples  of  each  dispersal 
mechanism. 


Progress 

The  sorely  missed  bluebird,  whose  population  is  said  to  have  decreased  by  as 
much  as  90  percent  in  the  past  50  years,  may  be  making  a comeback.  This 
songbird,  which  ranges  only  in  North  America,  has  several  thousand  tenacious 
volunteers  to  thank  for  putting  up  man-made  bluebird  nesting  boxes  across  the 
country. 
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For  the  aspiring  outdoorsman  or 
hunter,  October  ushers  in  the  season 
to  truly  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature.  Wild- 
life abounds  throughout  field  and  forest. 
The  spectacular  hues  ranging  from  scar- 
let to  bright  orange,  as  our  forest  prepares 
for  the  dormancy  of  winter,  in  a strange  way 
adds  life  and  vigor  to  those  who  pause  and 
enjoy  nature  at  what  many  describe  as  its 
finest  hour.  For  Game  Conservation  offi- 
cers, law  enforcement  becomes  a daily 
occurrence  as  archery,  small  game  and 
waterfowl  seasons  open.  Of  course,  the 
continuing  saga  of  phone  calls,  paper- 
work and  requests  for  information  contin- 
ues. The  largest  stockings  of  pheasants 
occur  during  this  month,  and  just  about  any 
job-related  activity  can  and  does  occur  dur- 
ing nature’s  showcase. 

October  7 — The  morning  was  spent  pa- 
trolling SGLs  38  and  186  checking  archery 
hunters  and  waterfowlers  pursuing  Canada 
geese  as  the  season  opened  in  the  north 
zone  which  encompasses  part  of  my  dis- 
trict. Hunting  pressure  on  both  accounts 
was  light  overall,  probably  due  to  heavy  fog 
in  the  higher  elevations.  Between  enforce- 
ment patrols,  I met  with  a beekeeper  and 
settled  a claim  regarding  his  beehives,  then 
with  an  individual  who  paid  his  fine  for  late 
spotlighting  earlier  in  the  week.  He  settled 
on  a field  acknowledgement  of  guilt.  Depu- 
ties Bill  Heil,  Paul  losca,  Mike  Patney,  Bob 
Heil  and  Clarence  Gilly  continued  their 
night  patrols  throughout  the  district  with- 
out any  problems  or  violations.  Heading 
home  around  2 a.m.,  I knew  it  had  been  a 
long  day,  and  it  was  only  the  first  of  October. 

October  3 — In  the  morning  I was  in  the 
county  treasurer’s  office  observing  the  proc- 
essing of  antlerless  licenses.  The  allocation 
of  3,600  was  gone  quickly  and  the  treasurer 
had  several  thousand  applications  to  return. 
In  the  afternoon  I met  with  one  of  the  de- 
fendants from  a jacklighting  case  in  Sep- 
tember. He  paid  his  fine  by  field  acknowl- 
edgement. Later,  I picked  up  a chipmunk 
from  Deputy  Bob  Heil.  It  has  bitten  a 4-year- 
old  girl,  and  the  parents  wanted  it  tested  for 
rabies. 

October  4 — First  thing  in  the  morning  I 
headed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
lab  with  the  chipmunk.  I stopped  by  our 
regional  office  in  Dallas  and  picked  up  sup- 
plies for  a Hunter  Education  course  which 
was  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  evening  and 
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run  three  nights.  Deputies  Clarence  Gilly, 
Mike  Patney  and  Bob  Heil  assisted  in  the 
course  at  the  YMCA  in  Stroudsburg. 

October  5 — Most  of  the  day  was  spent  on 
monthly  reports  and  phone  calls,  one  of 
which  was  a negative  report  on  the  chip- 
munk tested.  I picked  up  and  disposed  of 
several  roadkilled  deer.  Three  more  hours 
on  the  Hunter  Education  course  ended  the 
day. 

October  6— After  completing  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Hunter  Education  course  and 
certifying  65  students,  I headed  to  the 
Monroe  County  Federation  monthly  meet- 
ing at  Cherry  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
Afterwards,  I patrolled  several  hours,  but 
things  were  pretty  quiet. 

October  7— In  the  morning  I met  DGP 
Dean  Beach  and  we  made  final  arrange- 
ments for  our  annual  deputy  training  shoot 
scheduled  for  the  next  day.  Later,  a patrol 
through  my  district  and  FGP  179,  where 
hunting  pressure  was  light,  ended  the  day. 

Octobers— In  the  morning  I met  with  two 
defendants  who  had  been  apprehended 
the  night  before  by  Deputies  Bob  Heil  and 
Clarence  Gilly.  They  had  been  spotlighting 
deer  with  a loaded  45-caliber  pistol  on  the 
front  seat  of  their  vehicle.  The  sound  of  a 
shot  had  drawn  the  deputies  to  the  area 
where  the  defendants  were  apprehended. 
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They  paid  their  $400  fines  by  field  acknowl- 
edgement. After  that  I picked  up  and 
disposed  of  two  roadkilled  deer,  then 
headed  to  SGL  91  for  the  deputy  revolver 
training.  After  firing  daylight  and  night 
courses  of  fire,  the  training  session  ended 
shortly  after  10  p.m. 

October  10  — The  entire  day  was  spent 
working  on  deputy  time  reports,  prosecu- 
tion reports,  and  general  correspondence, 
as  well  as  returning  phone  calls  that  had 
been  accumulating. 

October  77— Investigated  the  illegal  kill- 
ing of  a deer  found  on  October  9 by  the 
Stroud  Township  Police.  The  deer  had  been 
shot  with  a 22-caliber  firearm,  and  there 
were  few  leads  that  the  police  had  not 
checked  into  by  then.  After  issuing  two  deer 
possession  permits  in  Pocono  Township,  I 
patrolled  FGP 179  in  the  evening  but  found 
little  hunting  or  spotlighting  activity. 

October  72— After  visiting  a roadside 
menagerie  to  see  if  they  had  made  correc- 
tive measures  recommended  on  an  earlier 
inspection,  I disposed  of  a 6-point  roadkill 
near  Neoia.  In  the  evening  we  had  another 
deputy  training  meeting  for  four  hours  in 
Stroudsburg.  Deputy  meetings  this  time  of 
year  are  not  only  to  discuss  game  laws, 
policy  and  procedures,  but  also  provide  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  officers  to  ex- 
change enforcement  information  from  the 
various  areas  of  the  district. 

October  14  — \ picked  up  two  roadkilled 
deer  and  issued  a possession  permit  for 
another.  I then  headed  to  FGP  179  and 
patrolled  the  west  end  area  of  the  county, 
finding  very  little  hunting  activity.  Deputy 
Bob  Heil  apprehended  two  individuals  spot- 
lighting after  midnight.  Other  officers  on 
night  patrol  reported  little  activity  and  no 
shots. 

October  75  — Early  small  game  season 
opened  as  well  as  goose  season  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  district.  I patrolled 
SGLs  38  and  186,  then  made  a quick  pass 
through  the  Farm  Game  Project.  Hunting 
pressure  was  relatively  light,  as  expected. 
In  the  evening,  my  wife  Pat  and  I attended 
the  Monroe  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men Clubs  annual  banquet  at  the  Stroud 
Township  firehouse  near  Stroudsburg.  After 
returning  home  from  the  banquet  around 
11  p.m.,  I headed  out  to  check  with  the 


deputies  who  had  been  patrolling.  Spot- 
lighting had  been  heavy  until  around  10 
p.m.  Deputies  Bill  Heil  and  Paul  losca 
apprehended  a late  spotlighter  at  1 a.m. 
Deputy  Don  Schell,  who  was  working  the 
National  Recreation  Area  with  Pike  County 
Deputy  Ed  Dickison,  had  apprehended  late 
spotlighters  also.  No  firearms  were  involved 
in  either  incident. 

October  77— After  handling  several  bear 
complaints,  I checked  on  an  injured  hawk 
near  Monroe  Lake  Development.  In  early 
evening  I met  Deputy  Bob  Heil,  who  had 
picked  up  the  Head  and  other  fresh  remains 
of  a black  bear  which  had  been  dumped 
along  Cherry  Valley  Road,  a short  distance 
from  Stroudsburg.  We  couldn’t  determine 
how  the  bear  had  died,  as  we  had  only  the 
head  to  examine.  The  hide  was  missing.  It 
had  been  cut  away  from  the  head  about 
four  inches  below  the  ears,  making  it  of  little 
value  for  whoever  had  cut  up  the  bruin.  I 
surmised  that  the  bear,  which  probably 
weighed  about  300  pounds,  had  been  shot 
by  an  early  small  game  hunter  the  previous 
Saturday,  or  had  been  struck  by  a vehicle 
over  the  weekend.  Whoever  had  had  the 
bear  knew  very  little  about  skinning  one 
out,  which  helped  to  eliminate  some  sus- 
pects in  the  violation.  We  knew  we  would 
need  some  help  or  a real  break  to  make  any 
progress  with  the  investigation. 

October  78  — After  a few  hours  in  the  of- 
fice I patrolled  the  National  Recreation  area 
near  Shawnee,  then  contacted  several  land- 
owners  in  the  Cherry  Valley  area  to  see  if 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  bear  found 
in  the  area.  In  between  I met  with  two  defen- 
dants who  paid  their  fines  by  field  acknowl- 
edgement for  late  spotlighting  violations 
over  the  previous  weekend. 

October  79  — 1 continued  the  bear  in- 
vestigation for  most  of  the  afternoon.  Later, 
headed  out  on  a night  patrol  in  the  Ross 
Township  area  with  Deputies  Bill  Heil,  Paul 
losca  and  Bob  Heil.  Spotlighting  was  heavy 
for  a week  night.  One  shot  was  reported  to 
us  around  8 p.m.  in  an  area  where  there 
are  always  plenty  of  deer  in  the  fields.  We 
were  unable  to  locate  the  suspected  ve- 
hicle, and  the  night  ended  without  further 
incident. 

October  20  — Most  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  the  office  trying  to  catch  up  on  adminis- 
trative duties  and  phone  calls.  I finally  got 
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out  of  the  office  around  4 p.m.  and  patrolled 
an  area  where  we’d  had  a late  waterfowl 
shooting  complaint.  Of  course,  as  normally 
occurs  when  we  are  in  an  area  on  a com- 
plaint, nothing  happened,  at  least  on  that 
particular  day.  That  night,  near  Saylors- 
burg.  Deputies  Bill  Heil  and  Paul  losca  ap- 
prehended three  individuals  in  a pickup 
truck  attempting  to  kill  deer  with  a spotlight 
and  22-caliber  rifle. 

October  27— After  disposing  of  several 
roadkilled  deer,  I met  with  Information  and 
Education  Supervisor  Ed  Sherlinski  from 
our  Dallas  office.  After  delivering  materials 
to  State  Federation  of  Sportsmen  Treasurer 
John  Riley  in  Mt.  Pocono,  we  met  with 
Parker  Riday,  a taxidermist  in  Tannersville 
who  had  been  upgrading  our  mounted 
specimens  for  our  l&E  program  in  the 
Northeast  Region.  I then  patrolled  the  Farm 
Game  Project  until  the  close  of  shooting 
hours,  then  headed  into  the  Saylorsburg 
area  where  three  deputy  units  were  inves- 
tigating a reported  shot.  Spotlighting  was 
again  heavy  throughout  the  area. 

October  22  — After  patrolling  through  the 
Farm  Game  Project,  I settled  a game  viola- 
tion at  the  State  Police  station  in  Fern 
Ridge.  There,  I met  Law  Enforcement 
Supervisor  Ted  Vesloski,  who  had  been 
patrolling  in  southern  Luzerne  and  north- 
ern Monroe  counties.  I ended  the  evening 
investigating  illegal  treestands  on  private 
property  near  Kunkletown.  An  archer  had 
shot  a spike  buck  from  one  treestand,  and 
Deputy  Bob  Heil  and  I were  able  to  ap- 
prehend the  offender  and  calm  down  the 
very  irate  landowner. 

October  25  — With  the  help  of  Deputies 
Don  Schell,  Bob  Westbrook,  Mike  Patney 
and  Bill  Heil,  the  day  was  spent  stocking 
1200  pheasants.  The  Farm  Game  project 
in  the  west  end  of  the  county  received 
most  of  the  birds,  with  the  National  Recrea- 
tion area  between  Shawnee  and  Bushkill 
getting  the  remainder.  I’m  fortunate  that  I 
can  get  so  many  deputies  to  assist  in  a 
large  release  of  birds  during  a weekday.  It 
saves  a lot  of  time  and  we  get  good  distri- 
bution. 

October  26  — After  returning  the  trucks 
used  in  the  pre-season  stocking  to  our  Food 
and  Cover  crew  at  SGL  127, 1 spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  the  office  on  reports  and 
phone  calls  and  prepared  for  a deputy  train- 


ing meeting  in  the  evening  in  Swiftwater. 
DGP  Dean  Beach  and  his  deputies  also  at- 
tended the  meeting,  and  we  prepared  for 
the  opening  of  general  small  game  season 
on  Saturday. 

October  27— In  the  morning  I took  a 
ouple  of  roadkills  to  Herfurth  Brothers  meat 
market  in  Gilbert  for  use  in  a deer  process- 
ing seminar  we  have  scheduled  in  Novem- 
ber for  local  deer  hunters.  Then  I investi- 
gated a damage  claim  to  beehives  in  the 
Marshalls  Creek  area.  The  bear  had  done 
a pretty  good  job  of  destroying  two  of  nine 
hives  the  owner  has  near  his  house. 

October  28— After  a few  hours  in  the  of- 
fice trying  to  keep  up  with  paperwork  and 
phone  calls,  along  with  everything  else  that 
is  underway  this  time  of  year,  I patrolled  the 
Farm  Game  project,  suspecting  we  may 
have  some  small  game  hunters  in  the  area 
who  can’t  wait  until  tomorrow.  Deputy  Bill 
Heil  contacted  me  by  radio  and  we  investi- 
gated a Safety  Zone  complaint  in  the  Say- 
lorsburg area. 

October  29  — General  small  game 
season  opened  and  we  had  a lot  of  officers 
on  patrol  throughout  the  district.  Though 
not  a high  pressure  small  game  area,  we 
still  had  a fair  number  of  hunters,  espe- 
cially in  the  National  Recreation  area  along 
the  Delaware  River.  We  ended  a hectic  day 
with  eleven  violations  ranging  from  hunting 
before  opening  hour  to  unplugged  shot- 
guns. That  night  Deputies  Bob  Heil,  Paul 
losca.  Bill  Heil,  Mike  Patney  and  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolman  Dick  Smale  were 
right  back  out  there  checking  for  jack- 
lighters  and  any  other  illegal  night  activi- 
ties. 

October  31  — \ spent  the  morning  in- 
vestigating a non-fatal  hunting  accident  in 
the  recreation  area  near  Shawnee.  After 
meeting  with  the  offender  and  going  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  which  had  resulted 
in  several  pellets  in  the  victim’s  arm,  hip  and 
chest,  I returned  to  the  office  to  try  to  get 
some  semblance  of  organization  out  of  all 
the  paperwork  and  related  items  from  the 
past  few  days.  In  addition  to  all  the  activi- 
ties during  the  month,  my  phone  log 
showed  221  calls  for  October.  If  there  was 
a way  to  keep  a record  of  the  other  phone 
calls  taken  and  handled  by  my  ten  deputies, 
one  can  see  why  we  describe  this  time  of 
year  as  hectic. 
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From  the  parking  lot  at  the  north 
end  to  the  first  camp  is  only  four 
miles.  Our  packs  are  heavy  with  food 
and  water.  A cool,  steady  wind  blows 
off  the  ocean.  The  breakers  send  thin 
sheets  of  swash  rolling  up  the  beach;  the 
sheets  carry  bubbles  of  foam  that  wink 
out  like  lights  as  the  water  sinks  into  the 
sand.  We  walk  just  above  the  surf,  on 
sand  soaked  by  the  last  high  tide. 
Sometimes  a wave  stronger  than  most 
comes  chasing  at  our  feet,  sending  us 
clumping  toward  the  dune. 

Here,  Assateague  Island  is  scarcely 
half  a mile  wide.  There  is  the  ocean,  the 
beach,  the  dune,  sand  flats,  a band  of 
marsh  — then  the  sheltered,  brackish 
water  of  Chincoteague  Bay,  hazing  off 
toward  Maryland. 

On  the  dune,  clumps  of  beach  grass 
tattle  in  the  wind,  their  tips  tracing 
quarter-circles  in  the  sand.  A dune  is 
formed  when  windblown  sand  collects 
around  such  tufts.  As  the  wind  dumps 
more  and  more  sand,  the  grass  pokes  its 
tips  ever  higher;  held  together  by  the 
plant’s  branching  root  system,  the  dune 
rises  four,  five,  ten  feet  above  the 
beach.  The  dune  is  the  backbone  of  a 
barrier  island.  Without  it  the  sea  would 
roll  across  the  island,  chewing  away 
sand,  perhaps  cutting  a new  inlet  — 
making  two  islands  where  before  there 
was  one. 


Hot  and  Pitiless 

Already  thirsty,  we  open  our  water 
bottles  and  drink.  Hiking  Assateague  is 
a little  like  hiking  in  the  desert.  The  sun 
can  be  hot  and  pitiless;  your  backpack 
and  hat  make  the  only  shade.  There  are 
a few  waterholes  behind  the  dunes,  but 
the  water  is  said  to  be  brackish,  and  so 
we  carry  our  own.  The  official  recom- 
mendation is  one  quart  per  person  per 
day,  minimum;  we  have  decided  to 
play  it  safe,  the  four  of  us  bringing  five 
quarts  apiece  for  the  three-day  trip. 

The  sound  of  the  ocean  is  constant 
and  rhythmic.  Small  boats  appear  on 
the  horizon,  hang  there  for  a while,  and 
vanish.  The  rising  tide  forces  us  higher 
onto  the  beach.  Laughing  gulls  stream 
over,  heads  black  as  if  dipped  in  paint; 
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willets  keen  from  the  dunes,  terns  glide 
past  on  knifeblade  wings. 

We  started  in  mid-afternoon,  and  it 
is  early  evening  by  the  time  we  reach 
the  campsite,  marked  by  a sign  show- 
ing a hiker  with  a backpack  and  a staff. 
We  walk  through  a gap  in  the  dunes 
and  come  upon  a portable  outhouse,  a 
picnic  table,  two  yellow-painted  trash 
cans,  and  miscellaneous  debris:  cast-off 
metal  tent  pegs  (too  short  for  gripping 
in  sand),  frayed  nylon  rope,  charred 
sticks.  We  lean  our  packs  against  the 
dune  and  start  setting  up  tents,  ham- 
mering the  stakes  in  twelve,  fifteen 
inches  with  a driftwood  two-by-four, 
putting  up  rain  flies,  unrolling  sleeping 
bags. 

The  sun  is  low  when  we  cook  sup- 
per-canned stuff  we  would  never 
bring  on  mountain  trips.  Here,  though, 
the  canned  food  is  correct:  our  bodies 
crave  the  extra  water  packed  in  with 
the  food,  and  with  trash  barrels  avail- 
able (the  Park  Service  collects  every  few 
days)  we  do  not  have  to  lug  the  emp- 
ties home. 

As  we  gather  driftwood  for  a fire,  we 
see  a group  of  hikers  coming  down  the 
beach.  They  turn  out  to  be  a dozen  Boy 
Scouts  from  New  Cumberland,  Penn- 
sylvania. Courteously,  they  set  up  camp 
behind  a sandy  hummock  out  of  sight 
and  almost  out  of  earshot. 

After  dark  we  build  a fire.  Crackling 
against  a barricade  of  sea-soaked  logs, 
the  blaze  warms  our  hands  and  faces. 
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The  flames  are  yellow,  green,  ma- 
genta — the  yellow  is  sodium  left  by  the 
sea,  one  of  our  party,  a chemist,  ex- 
plains. When  the  fire  dies  down,  we  go 
to  the  beach.  There  the  waves  are  burn- 
ing with  their  own  fire,  a cold,  green- 
white  light  that  spreads  horizont^ly  on 
the  toppling  crests.  The  glow  is  phos- 
phorescence, similar  to  firefly  light,  and 
it  comes  from  uncountable  numbers  of 
microscopic  creatures  drifting  with  the 
tide. 

There  is  no  light  but  the  cold  glow 
of  the  waves  and  fields  of  glittering 
stars.  The  only  sound  is  the  ocean.  We 
are  ten  miles  south  of  the  frenetic  neon 
resort  of  Ocean  City,  Maryland. 

Slated  for  Development 

In  the  early  1960s,  Assateague  Island 
was  slated  for  development.  A corpora- 
tion had  bought  up  the  land,  plotted 
streets,  paved  roads,  and  sold  lots; 
restaurants,  hotels,  and  condominiums 
were  planned;  cottages  were  springing 
up  behind  the  dunes.  The  National 
Park  Service,  reviewing  lands  for  a 
possible  national  seashore,  ruled  out 
northern  Assateague,  calling  it  “the  site 
of  one  of  the  largest  seashore  develop- 
ments along  the  Atlantic  coast.” 

On  March  6,  1962,  a storm  curled  up 
the  seaboard.  It  battered  Hatteras  and 
Virginia  Beach,  swept  in  on  Assa- 
teague. On  Chincoteague  Island  (a 
landward  island  protected  by  the  bar- 
rier Assateague)  water  rose  against  the 
sides  of  houses  and  deposited  fishing 
boats  on  Main  Street.  On  Assateague 
itself,  a 30-foot  surf  — storm  waves 
coupled  with  high  spring  tides  — lashed 
the  dune  line,  breaching  it.  High  winds 
and  waves  ripped  houses  off  their  pil- 
ings, destroying  all  but  the  sturdiest; 
roads  and  streets  were  washed  out  or 
buried.  Nature  had  erased  the  subdivid- 
ers’ map. 

Soon,  word  leaked  out  that  the  de- 
velopers wanted  to  sell.  In  1965,  after 
two  years  of  discussion,  sometimes 
heated  debate,  and  political  maneuver- 
ing, President  Lyndon  Johnson  signed 
a bill  creating  Assateague  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  government  began 


buying  up  land  (what  the  ocean  hadn’t 
washed  away),  and  Assateague  joined 
the  public  domain. 

Leaving  the  beach,  we  return  to 
camp  and  go  to  bed.  As  always  on  the 
first  night  of  a trip,  I sleep  fitfully, 
dreaming  strange  dreams,  changing 
positions  again  and  again,  lying  awake 
listening.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
rain  spatters  the  tent.  The  ocean  booms 
dully.  I feel  it  pounding  the  sand,  the 
waves  sounding  so  close  it  seems  they 
must  soon  be  licking  the  tent.  Fighting 
the  urge  to  go  look,  I drift  back  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  I am  awake  to  see  the 
sun  rise  out  of  the  sea.  It  comes  up 
slowly  and  inexorably,  casting  a shim- 
mering trail  on  the  water,  slipping  up 
into  clouds.  The  western  sky,  over  the 
bay,  is  pink.  Quail  call  from  bayberry 
thickets  behind  the  dunes. 

Horse  tracks  cover  the  beach,  made 
after  high  tide;  my  wife  says  she  heard 
hoofbeats  in  the  night.  Soon  two  horses 
appear  on  a dune  and  trot  down  off  it. 
They  stand  between  us  and  the  ocean. 
They  touch  muzzles.  One  sniffs  at  the 
hindquarters  of  the  other  — and  receives 
a swift,  thudding  kick. 

A few  summers  ago,  I was  on  Assa- 
teague with  Ron  Keiper,  a scientist 
studying  the  feral  horses  that  live  here. 
The  Assateague  ponies,  he  told  me, 
have  an  obscure  origin.  They  may  de- 
scend from  animals  washed  ashore 
from  a Spanish  ship  wrecked  in  the 
1600s;  they  may  come  from  stock 
grazed  on  the  island  by  I7th  century 
English  colonists.  The  Baltimore  Mari- 
time Museum  owns  a I9th  century 
Spanish  document  telling  how,  in  1820, 
a boat  carrying  ponies  — animals 
blinded  for  work  in  South  American 
mines  — wrecked  off  Assateague.  A sur- 
veyor’s report  from  1826  corroborates 
the  incident:  “We  have  thus  far  in  our 
travels  made  a count  of  forty-five  small 
horses  no  larger  than  a large  hound, 
many  appear  to  be  blind  . . . Their 
origin  is  a mysterie  and  Doctor  Purnell, 
who  frequented  the  islands  nine  years 
ago,  has  no  knowledge  of  them.” 

A typical  Assateague  pony  stands  50 
inches  at  the  shoulder.  Taller  than  a 
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Shetland  pony,  it  is  six  inches  shorter 
than  a full-sized  horse.  Observers  feel 
that  the  ponies’  reduced  size  and  com- 
pact body  build  are  traits  demanded  by 
life  on  a windswept,  sparsely  vegetated 
island  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold. 

The  best  walking  on  a beach  is  before 
breakfast:  the  packs  feel  light,  the  air 
is  cool  and  fresh.  We  step  out  loosely, 
smoothly,  hardly  talking,  listening  to 
our  feet  crunching  the  shell  chips  and 
the  pack  frames  creaking,  these  sounds 
lost  in  the  periodic  crump-rush  of 
waves. 

Soon  the  clouds  are  gone,  and  the 
day  is  hot.  We  stop  for  breakfast  and 
a drink;  all  dress  down  to  shorts  and  T- 
shirts.  Walking  again,  we  see  boat- 
tailed  grackles  feeding  in  the  surf, 
spraddle-legged,  pigeon-toed  birds  with 
tails  that  hang  like  rudders  when  they 
fly.  At  the  base  of  the  dunes  sit  oyster- 
catchers,  stocky  birds  with  beaks  like 
red  tweezers.  Cormorants  rush  past, 
black  lines  wavering  against  the  sky.  To 
the  south,  Assateague  vanishes  in  sea 
spray;  to  south  and  east,  ocean  and  sky 
are  one,  a pale,  grayish  blue. 

As  the  sun  climbs,  a new  species  takes 
over  the  beach,  erasing  the  pony  tracks 
and  passing  us  quickly  by:  dune  bug- 
gies. The  beach  soon  resembles  a com- 
mercial for  Ford  and  CMC.  Parking, 
the  four-wheel-drives  let  out  fishermen, 
who  set  up  sand  spikes  for  their  surf 
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rods,  unpack  lawn  chairs  and  coolers  of 
beer.  We  stop  and  talk  with  one  man. 
His  cap  says  “Old  farmers  never  die, 
they  just  smell  that  way.”  His  bumper 
sticker  says  “Gilley’s.”  His  T-shirt, 
stretched  thin  by  the  globe  of  his 
stomach,  says  “Smith  & Wesson  beats 
four  aces.”  He  tells  us  that  everyone  is 
waiting  on  the  blues.  In  a normal  year, 
he  says,  the  bluefish  would  be  running 
by  now,  but  this  spring  everything  is 
late. 

Concessions 

He  studies  our  backpacks  from  be- 
hind dark  glasses.  I stare  back,  think- 
ing about  concessions  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  made,  concessions  and 
compromises  to  get  a national  seashore. 
Better  a whole  army  of  four-wheel- 
drives  than  an  asphalt  road  lined  with 
condominiums.  I grin  and  say  good- 
bye, carefully  keeping  any  smugness 
(the  packstraps  cut  into  my  shoulders) 
out  of  my  voice.  All  day  long,  nobody 
offers  the  martyrs  a beer.  That  night  we 
camp  half  a mile  down  from  a sandy 
parking  lot  where  pickup-mounted 
campers  poke  TV  antennas  above  the 
dune. 

In  the  morning  we  are  greeted  by  a 
force  that  has  been  conspicuously  ab- 
sent so  far  on  the  trip:  flies. 

The  late  spring  has  held  the  mos- 
quitoes back.  A few  have  bitten  us,  but 
nothing  compared  to  the  hordes  that 
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will  descend  on  flesh  and  thin  fabric  as 
the  summer  wears  on.  When  I followed 
Ron  Keiper  around  after  ponies,  mos- 
quito after  blood-swollen  mosquito  flew 
off  my  back,  my  arms,  my  neck,  each 
laboring  with  a full  freight  of  blood, 
backlit  by  the  sun  and  glinting  like  a 
ruby. 


Pv 


beach.”  The  horses  are  coming  our  way. 
They  are  different  shades  of  brown, 
with  large  splotches  of  white,  and  flow- 
ing manes  and  tails.  No  foals  yet.  They 
walk  in  a loose  group,  six  animals,  the 
stallion  at  the  rear  driving  his  herd 
ahead.  The  mares  are  barrel-chested, 
big-bellied  with  foals  and  food:  salt- 
marsh  cordgrass,  a forage  so  low  in 
nutrients  it  must  be  eaten  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  horses  pass  on  the  hard- 
packed  sand.  Their  eyes  roll  toward  us, 
and  one  nickers  softly.  They  leave  us 
with  a small  population  of  blackflies, 
drawn  from  behind  the  dunes. 

Soon  we  reach  the  Virginia  border, 
a hashed  line  on  the  Whittington  Point, 
Md.-Va.,  topographic  map,  on  the 
beach  an  informal  barricade  of  U- 
shaped  metal  rods  (they  look  like  cart 
handles  turned  over  and  pushed  into 
the  sand),  graying  wooden  posts,  and 
wire.  The  fence,  which  starts  a few  feet 
beyond  the  breakers  and  meanders  over 
the  dune,  keeps  separate  the  horses  on 
the  Virginia  side  of  the  line,  which  are 
owned  by  the  Chincoteague,  Virginia, 
fire  department,  and  those  in  Mary- 
land, under  National  Park  Service  juris- 
diction. We  squeeze  through  the  fence. 
We  are  now  in  a wildlife  refuge.  No 
more  dune  buggies,  and  probably  no 
more  people  until  we  reach  the  swim- 
mers and  sunbathers  near  the  island’s 
south  end. 

For  the  next  ten  miles,  we  find  the 
Assateague  that  we  have  come  to  see. 

The  tide  is  rising.  It  washes  up 
coquinas,  tiny  shells  bearing  colors  of 
sunset:  rose,  salmon,  purple,  pale  blue. 
Big  knobbed  whelks  roll  in  the  surf, 
their  sides  worn  away  to  reveal  polished 
corkscrew  centers.  Quahog  clams, 
banded  and  stained  a rich  purple.  Scal- 
lops. Moon  shells  like  the  eyes  of  sharks. 
Oysters,  gnarled  and  bearded  with 
algae.  Angel  wings  with  chicken-flesh 
skins,  jingle  shells,  carapaces  of  blue 
and  speckled  crabs,  shattered  horseshoe 
crabs  like  shards  of  rusting  metal.  The 
shells  wobble  in  the  surf,  their  colors 
bright:  cinnamon,  tan,  green,  wine, 
lemon,  chalk,  mother-of-pearl. 

Birds  are  feeding.  Plovers  dart  back 


Today,  though,  it  is  blackflies  that 
torment  us.  They  fly  in  our  mouths  and 
sting  us  along  the  brim  of  the  hat.  They 
send  us  swatting  and  swearing,  back- 
packs jangling,  out  of  the  dunes  and 
onto  the  beach,  where  the  breeze  blows 
them  away.  In  bad  insect  years,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  comfort  on 
the  island,  except  on  the  windy  beach. 
In  addition  to  the  blackflies  and  the 
persistent,  day-long  attacks  of  the  salt 
marsh  mosquitoes,  the  traveler  must 
contend  with  horseflies,  stable  flies, 
deerflies,  and  greenhead  flies,  known 
locally  as  “meat-ax  flies.”  Because  of  the 
flies,  the  best  time  to  backpack  Assa- 
teague is  spring  (March,  April,  or  May), 
or  after  frosts  in  the  fall. 

We  walk  a mile  on  the  quiet  morn- 
ing beach,  then  stop  for  breakfast, 
standing  the  packs  back-to-back  in  the 
sand.  The  ocean  breathes  on  our  left, 
a gentle  expansion  and  contraction,  a 
sound  both  fulfilling  and  frustrating: 
you  can  never  take  it  all  in,  never  fully 
comprehend  it. 

Someone  hisses.  “Ponies  down  the 
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and  forth  to  seize  invisible  prey.  San- 
derlings  crouch,  pick  up  morsels  in  their 
beaks,  wing  on  ahead.  Sandpipers  race 
toward  the  water  on  ludicrously 
blurred  legs,  stop  in  the  face  of  each 
wave,  run  back,  turn  in  concert  and 
follow  the  backwash  again,  hastily 
probing  the  sand.  The  bulky  bodies  of 
herring  gulls  loom  in  the  mist,  heads 
moving  like  derricks,  heavy  bills  bow- 
ing to  bludgeon  and  tear. 

We  walk  through  the  birds  for  what 
seems  like  hours.  They  shuffle  down  the 
beach  ahead  of  us,  bunches  of  them 
taking  wing  and  flurrying  over  the  next 
group,  or  whirling  back  around  to 
reclaim  a choice  spot.  Calls  fill  the  keen 
salt  air.  The  wet  beach  is  chiseled  and 
scratched.  An  osprey’s  shadow  crosses 
the  sand. 

We  stop  frequently  to  watch  the 
birds,  tugging  on  the  water  bottles,  tak- 
ing off  our  shoes  and  letting  the  surf 
wash  our  feet.  I have  made  a mistake 
in  wearing  an  old  pair  of  rubber-soled 
canvas  walking  shoes;  they  do  not  pro- 
vide enough  support,  and  they  have 
raised  blisters  on  the  top  of  a toe  and 
on  the  ball  of  my  left  foot.  Others 
report  similar  problems,  all  on  the  left 
side:  the  left,  on  the  down  slope  of  the 
beach,  takes  the  harder  pounding. 


The  sun  rises  high.  The  birds  dis- 
perse, so  gradually  that  a long  time 
passes  before  one  of  us  remarks  that  the 
beach  is  empty. 

Now  we  fight  the  sun.  It  is  the  last 
leg  of  our  trip,  and  we  have  gauged  the 
water  accurately.  We  drink  from  our 
last  quarts,  the  water  tasting  of  plastic, 
but  cool,  coming  from  deep  in  the 
packs.  Despite  the  heat,  we  wear 
longsleeved  shirts  and  long  pants,  not 
wanting  to  worsen  yesterday’s  burn. 
Light  glares  off  the  water  and  the 
dunes.  The  ocean  sizzles  on  the  sand. 
The  sun  is  straight  overhead  — or  so  it 
seems.  No  one  tilts  his  head  to  look. 

We  limp  along  in  two  groups  of  two. 
Hours  pass.  Always  and  in  all  ways  the 
ocean  calls  to  our  senses.  The  smell,  salt 
and  decay  and  damp,  indescribable  as 
most  smells  are,  but  always,  after  time 
away,  instantly  remembered.  The  sight 
of  waves,  green  or  blue-green  or  blue, 
a white  cap  breaking.  The  chill  when 
we  soak  our  feet.  The  salt  taste  in  the 
backs  of  our  mouths.  And  the  sound, 
made  of  waves  lapping,  undertow 
churning,  seabirds  calling,  swash  hiss- 
ing, a sibilant  exchange  among  water 
and  air  and  land  and  flesh. 

When  we  leave,  it  is  sound  that  stays 
with  us  the  longest. 


New  Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

Did  you  ever  have  an  urge  to  stomp  through  some  new  grouse  coverts,  explore 
an  isolated  mountain  ravine,  or  take  the  family  on  an  outing  to  see  the  fall  foliage, 
but  didn’t  know  where  to  go?  Now,  to  help  you  decide,  the  Game  Commission  is 
offering  six  new  maps  designed  specifically  for  outdoorsmen.  Each  multicolor 
24x36-inch  “Outdoor  Recreation  Map”  covers  one  of  the  Game  Commission  Regions 
(formerly  known  as  field  divisions).  Featured  are  Game  Lands,  State  Forests  and 
Parks,  and  private  lands  included  in  the  Commission’s  Safety  Zone,  Farm  Game 
and  Forest  Game  programs.  Also  depicted  are  municipalities,  roads,  waterways, 
and  — giving  the  maps  a three-dimensional  appearance  — 100-foot  contour  lines. 
Maps  are  printed  on  Tyvek,  a tear-resistant,  water-repellent  material  which  will  with- 
stand years  of  hard  use.  Each  regional  map  costs  $4  delivered,  and  can  be  ordered 
from;  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  PO.  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567.  Individual  State  Game  Lands  maps  are  still  available  for  50C  each,  and 
can  be  ordered  by  number  from  the  above  address. 
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With  the  bow  and  arrow . . . 


Triple  Turkey  Trophies 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


IT  HAS  ALWAYS  been  a personal 
contention  that  perhaps  the  great- 
est trophy  available  to  an  archer  is  the 
Eastern  wild  turkey.  Certainly  no  more 
wary  quarry  is  available.  I rate  them  as 
big  game,  albeit  the  smallest  of  the  lot, 
but  the  toughest  to  take  with  the  bow. 

Consequently,  when  I heard  that 
Jack  Brobst,  his  wife  Brenda,  and  Mike 
Fedora  each  took  a gobbler  with  the 
bow  on  the  morning  of  May  7,  this 


JACK  BROBST,  of  Riverton,  approaches  one 
of  the  14  wild  turkey  gobblers  he  has  taken 
with  the  bow  since  1969.  He  got  this  one  after 
missing  a smaller  bird. 


year,  I had  to  hear  more.  The  more  in- 
cluded the  fact  that  Jack  and  Brenda 
carried  recurves,  and  Mike  shot  his  with 
a longbow.  Further,  Jack  missed  a gob- 
bler before  he  dropped  his  22-pounder. 

The  only  facet  of  this  story  to  which 
I could  equate  was  that  Jack  missed  a 
turkey.  But  the  one  he  shot  was  his  four- 
teenth-twelve gobblers,  and  almost 
apologetically  as  he  related  it,  two  jakes 
(generally,  one-year-old  birds).  As 
nearly  as  he  can  remember,  eight  of  his 
birds  have  been  taken  in  the  fall,  and 
six  were  shot  in  the  spring.  His  first  was 
in  the  fall  of  1969. 

Although  Jack  is  first  to  admit  that 
the  collective  experience  of  the  three  of 
them  was  a once-in-a-lifetime  happen- 
ing, his  overall  reeord  obviously  is  a 
story  that  demands  a place  in  this  col- 
umn. It  didn’t  surface  earlier  because 
Jack  simply  didn’t  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  his  ability  to  call  in  and  shoot 
wild  turkeys  with  the  bow.  He  has  only 
about  a half-dozen  neighboring  homes 
where  he  lives  with  his  family  in  River- 
ton, a village  along  the  Delaware  that 
has  not  yet  made  it  onto  the  Pennsyl- 
vania highway  map. 

Jack  started  hunting  at  age  12,  but 
he  was  only  a part-time  bow  hunter 
until  1971,  when  he  went  to  the  bow 
full  time.  “Like  just  about  everybody 
else,  I started  with  a recurve,  later  went 
to  a compound.  But  after  a while  I got 
tired  of  lugging  that  machine  around 
and  went  back  to  the  recurve.”  To  date 
he  has  taken  “approximately”  eleven 
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white-tailed  bucks  and  one  doe  with 
the  bow,  along  with  mule  deer,  bear, 
and  countless  small  animals  such  as  rac- 
coons, foxes,  woodchucks,  and  pheas- 
ants. 

This  was  only  the  third  hunting 
season  for  Brenda  and  her  first  kill  on 
wild  turkeys. 

When  Jack  became  wedded  to  the 
recurve,  he  contacted  Michael  Fedora, 
Richland,  who  coincidentally  was  the 
subject  of  this  column  in  March,  1980. 
Mike  is  primarily  a custom  bowyer  and 
divides  his  output  among  recurves, 
longbows,  and  compounds.  Jack  has 
three  of  Mike’s  bows,  from  57  to  65 
pounds.  Brenda  also  shoots  the  Fedora 
recurve  bow  and  has  one  of  40  and  one 
of  45  pounds.  Mike  himself  usually 
relies  on  a longbow  of  his  own  manu- 
facture. 

Both  Jack  and  Brenda  shoot  XX75 
Camo  aluminum  shafts.  His  21/17  and 
21/16  shafts  are  cut  to  30  V2  inches. 
Brenda’s  19/16’s  are  cut  to  28  V2  inches. 
Both  use  three-feather  Retching.  Most 
of  Jack’s  kills  have  been  made  with 
Rocky  Mountain  Razor  heads.  How- 
ever, he  switched  to  Snuffer  heads  in  the 
fall  of  1983,  and  has  taken  two  turkeys 
and  a deer  with  them.  His  wife  still 
relies  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  broad- 
heads. 

Seven  Birds 

It  was  this  recurye  bow  relationship 
with  Mike  that  brought  the  three  of 
them  together  last  May  for  a turkey 
hunt  in  Schuylkill  County.  Jack  had 
located  seven  birds  within  a 15-mile 
radius  on  the  evening  before,  a Sunday, 
and  the  hunters,  with  Jack  doing  the 
calling,  were  on  site  at  first  daylight. 

Two  of  the  turkeys  had  been  seen  on 
roosts,  and  one  answered  a few  soft 
“clucks”  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough 
to  shoot.  After  a few  minutes  of  talk- 
ing back  and  forth  with  Jack,  the  gob- 
bler, one  of  about  18  pounds,  came  in 
to  the  decoys.  It  had  about  a 7-inch 
beard,  but  its  tail  was  ragged  looking 
from  strutting.  Jack’s  shot  went  over  its 
back. 

“He  didn’t  seem  alarmed,  which  is 


one  nice  thing  about  hunting  turkeys 
with  the  bow.  Unless  the  arrow  makes 
a lot  of  clatter,  if  the  bird  is  behind  a 
tree  and  you  do  everything  the  way  you 
should,  many  times  you  can  bring  him 
back  because  there  is  little  noise  to 
scare  him.” 

Jack  remained  quiet.  And  after  the 
first  turkey  walked  away,  a series  of 
loud  yelps  brought  an  answer  from 
what  seemed  like  a larger  bird.  “He 
sounded  like  the  bird  1 had  roosted 
there  the  night  before.”  The  hunter 
played  with  the  new  gobbler  from  a 
distance  of  about  100  yards  until  the 
turkey  moved  to  within  20  yards.  When 
it  stepped  behind  a tree.  Jack  drew.  He 
shot  as  the  bird  emerged  on  the  other 
side.  The  arrow  caught  the  gobbler 
right  at  the  wing  butt. 

After  tagging  the  22- pounder.  Jack’s 
biggest  turkey  to  date,  a move  was  made 
to  another  area.  A crow  call  immedi- 
ately brought  a return  gobble.  Husband 
and  wife  sat  together,  and  the  turkey 
came  within  shooting  distance  fast. 


MIKE  FEDORA  and  Brenda  Brobst  with  the 
gobblers  they  collected  during  the  past  spring 
season,  using  bows.  These  birds  weighed 
19’/2  and  21  pounds,  respectively. 
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SIMULATED  SETUP  shows  one  of  two  ar- 
tificial decoys  Brobst  uses  during  the  spring 
season.  He  is  generally  farther  away  from  the 
“bird”  than  shown  here. 


“Brenda  made  a good  shot  on  that  bird, 
a 21-pounder.” 

Now  it  was  Mike’s  turn,  and  again 
the  crow  call  brought  a response  in  yet 
another  area.  This  time  Jack  set  Mike 
up  between  himself  and  the  decoys. 
Once  again  the  bird  came  in  fast,  and 
Mike  was  on  target.  His  gobbler 
weighed  in  at  19  V2  pounds. 

As  Jack  freely  admitted,  “Things  like 
this  don’t  happen  every  season.  Usually 
it  is  just  the  opposite.  You  really  have 
to  work  to  get  one  bird,  let  alone  three!” 

Despite  Jack’s  modesty,  there  must 
be  something  more  than  luck  behind 
this  obviously  unusual  happening.  To 
find  out,  despite  telephone  calls,  let- 
ters, and  a tape,  I accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  a really  delicious  wild  turkey 
dinner  at  the  Brobst  home  for  more 
information  and  photos.  1 particularly 
wanted  to  learn  how  this  bow  hunter 
can  score  so  well  in  both  the  spring  gob- 
bler season  as  well  as  in  the  fall. 

Jack’s  basic  plan  for  turkey  hunting 
differs  little  for  the  seasons.  “I  like  to 
scout  the  whole  summer  long  around 
the  edges  of  fields,  talk  to  farmers,  game 


protectors,  country  people,  to  deter- 
mine if  they  have  seen  any  flocks.  There 
is  a lot  of  walking  involved.” 

In  the  fall  season,  “You  are  not  going 
to  have  much  gobbling  — that  is  primar- 
ily a spring  activity,  a mating  call.”  Yet, 
Jack  says,  occasionally  you  will  hear  a 
gobbler.  “It  is  more  like  a half-gobble, 
yelp,  and  gobble  again.” 

For  the  average  hunter,  chances  are 
better  with  younger  birds.  Breaking  up 
a flock  is  the  best  way  to  get  results. 
But  turkeys  are  rarely  pushovers. 

“Just  sit  there  as  close  to  where  the 
birds  flushed  as  possible.  After  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  the  turkeys  will 
start  calling  to  regroup.  Use  your  yelp, 
the  kiki  run.  Whatever  calls  the  turkeys 
use,  try  to  duplicate  them.” 

In  the  fall,  gobblers  are  tough  to 
bring  in,  according  to  Jack.  They  are 
usually  in  groups,  separate  from  hens 
and  young  birds,  and  they  use  a raspy 
type  of  yelp  to  get  together.  He  sug- 
gests trying  different  spots  to  call,  with 
the  hope  that  a lonely  male  will  be  seek- 
ing company.  Since  he  shoots  only  male 
turkeys,  he  should  know. 

In  answer  to  what  he  considers  the 
most  important  factor  in  his  success, 
Jack  settled  on,  “.  . . patience,  and 
knowing  what  senses  are  most  acute  in 
wild  turkeys.” 

Decoys  Important 

For  spring  hunting  Jack  places  great 
importance  on  the  use  of  decoys.  He 
started  several  years  ago  using  full  size, 
inflatable  rubber  decoys.  On  one  trip 
with  a friend,  he  called  a gobbler  in, 
and  said  friend  sent  an  arrow  through 
one  of  the  decoys  — which  promptly 
deflated.  Now  he  uses  lifesize  plastic 
decoys  which  closely  resemble  the  real 
thing. 

One  big  advantage  of  decoys  is  that 
the  approaching  gobbler  will  focus  its 
attention  on  the  fake  birds.  This  gives 
the  archer  a better  opportunity  to  get 
his  bow  into  position  without  alarming 
the  gobbler,  jack  has  had  gobblers  ac- 
tually touch  a decoy  after  strutting 
about  it.  He  uses  two  decoys,  placed 
about  15  yards  apart  so  they  face  away 
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from  the  hunter.  Both  are  positioned 
within  about  20  yards  of  the  archer  to 
insure  a close  shot. 

It  distresses  Jack  that  bow  hunters 
look  upon  a turkey  hunt  as  just  another 
sojourn.  Most  would  not  think  of  try- 
ing for  deer  without  advance  scouting 
and  gathering  as  much  information  as 
possible  beforehand.  “They  plan  their 
hunts  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  as 
though  it  is  just  something  to  do.”  His 
expressed  thoughts  emphasize  the  need 
to  respect  the  turkey  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  creatures  to  outwit.  “If 
bow  hunters  would  put  as  much  time 
and  effort  into  hunting  turkeys  as  they 
do  deer,  many  more  turkeys  would  be 
taken.” 

If  Jack  takes  an  experienced  hunter 
with  him,  he  will  position  the  archer 
within  20  yards  and  then  take  a per- 
sonal location  directly  behind  the 
decoys  to  do  the  calling.  If  the  person 
is  new  to  the  game.  Jack  will  sit  with 
him  to  direct  the  right  moves  and  tim- 
ing for  the  shot.  “There  are  times  when 
you  can  bring  back  a gobbler  after  miss- 
ing him,  but  there  are  many  variables 
and  no  guarantees.” 

Jack  isn’t  against  bow  sights,  but  he 
finds  it  ridiculous  to  use  multiple  pins 
up  to  50  yards.  “No  way  are  you  going 
to  get  a good  shot  at  a turkey  at  40  or 
50  yards.”  Jack  suggests  that,  if  you  are 
going  to  use  a sight,  limit  it  to  one  pin 
and  set  it  for  20  yards. 

As  to  calls.  Jack  uses  a variety  — but 
never  the  box  call.  It  is  not  that  a box 
call  will  not  produce  good  simulations, 
but  the  hazard  of  having  it  inadver- 
tently give  out  an  improper  sound 
makes  it  risky  on  site.  He  has  mastered 
the  diaphragm  mouth  call  which  he 
uses  frequently,  but  he  also  employs  a 
slate  call. 

Jack  usually  starts  out  with  three  soft 
clucks.  If  he  gets  no  response,  he  will 
repeat  in  five  to  ten  minutes.  Then  he 
will  throw  in  additional  clucks,  whines, 
and  yelps.  “If  you  are  just  an  average 
caller,  you  are  better  off  saying  less.  Use 
only  calls  you  can  do  well.  If  you  are 
an  excellent  caller,  you  can’t  really  eall 
too  much.”  Most  important  is  to  start  off 
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softly.  Loud  calling  might  bring  in 
other  hunters  with  attendant  hazard. 

On  safety.  Jack  is  insistent.  “I  always 
wear  a fluorescent  orange  hat  when  I'm 
walking  to  or  from  my  hunting  area. 
When  ready  to  call,  I put  on  my  camo 
hat  and  head  net.”  He  carries  his  decoys 
in  a camouflage  hag— never  over  the 
shoulder.  When  seated,  he  has  his  back 
covered  by  a large  tree,  rock,  or  a hill. 

These  are  the  high  spots  of  an  unu- 
sual story.  If  you  are  interested  enough 
to  read  more,  a new  book  will  shortly 
be  available.  Bow  Hunting  for  Wild 
Turkeys,  by  Jack  Brobst  with  Dave 
Samuel.  Watch  for  it. 


Dutch  Country  Bluebirds,  by  Ned  Smith,  is  the 
second  feature  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
series  of  fine  art  prints  being  offered  through 
the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program. 
The  sale  of  this  limited  edition  of  600  signed 
and  numbered  collector-quality  prints  will  be 
used  to  support  nongame  research  and  man- 
agement programs,  including  bald  eagle, 
osprey  and  river  otter  reintroduction  projects. 
Delivered  prices  for  the  15  x 22V2  prints  are 
$125,  $225.50  framed,  payable  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 
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By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


NEED  A quick  answer  to  a sim- 
Jl  pie  question”  the  phone  caller 
told  me.  “You  probably  have  been  asked 
this  before.” 

“I  can’t  answer  it  until  I know  what 
it  is”  I said  jokingly. 

“Well,  my  son  has  just  turned  13,  and 
I want  to  get  him  a high  power  to  hunt 
deer  with.  Oh,  I better  tell  you,  he 
isn’t  a large  boy  and  I think  he’s  afraid 
of  the  kick.  I learned  that  when  I 
coaxed  him  to  shoot  my  7mm  Mag- 
num. It  almost  knocked  bim  down.  He 
was  actually  shaking  when  he  handed 
me  the  rifle,  and  now  he  flinches  when 
he  shoots  my  22-250.” 

“I  can  understand  why  he’s  recoil  shy, 
but  allow  me  to  clear  up  a point.  There 


is  no  such  thing  as  a high  power  rifle. 
In  a sense,  all  rifles  can  be  classified  as 
‘high  powers.’  Even  some  of  the  high 
speed  22  long  rifle  rimfire  cartridges 
have  muzzle  velocities  of  around  1500 
feet  per  second,  and  many  of  the  var- 
mint-type centerfires  produce  a good 
bit  of  hitting  power.” 

“I  see  what  you  mean,”  he  cut  in. 
“I’m  looking  for  a cartridge  that  has 
plenty  of  killing  power  and  not  much 
kick.  What  about  a 22-250?  It  has 
plenty  of  speed  and  hardly  any  recoil. 
That  seems  to  be  the  way  to  go  to  make 
him  lose  his  fear  of  recoil.” 

“I’ll  get  to  your  main  question  in  a 
minute,  but  first  I want  to  touch  on  a 
touchy  subject  and  a mistake  that  too 
often  is  made  by  all  older  hunters  when 
teaching  a young  hunter  or  the  wife  to 
shoot.  You  mentioned  coaxing  your  son 
to  shoot  a 7mm  Magnum.  That  might 
haunt  you  for  a long  time.  Instilling  fear 
of  recoil  from  the  very  first  shot  is  not 
a good  way  to  start  a new  hunter  off. 
In  your  case,  results  weren’t  favorable, 
and  it  may  take  a long  time  for  your  son 
to  forget  that  shot.  It  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  him  not  to  flinch.  Getting  hurt 
physically  and  psychologically  with 
high  recoil,  especially  on  the  first  shot 
with  a big  game  cartridge,  is  something 
that  will  stick  with  him  for  years.  You 
may  have  to  start  with  a common  22 
rimfire  and  work  gradually  into  the 
lower  recoil  22  centerfires.” 

“What  about  the  22-250?”  he  asked 
again.  “If  he  hunted  with  it  for  a couple 
of  years,  do  you  think  he  would  out- 
grow his  fear  of  getting  kicked?” 


HELEN  LEWIS  made  a 60-yard  offhand  neck 
shot  on  this  antlerless  deer  with  her  6mm 
Remington  660  topped  with  a 2V2-7x  Weaver 
scope.  This  class  of  rifle  is  good  for  begin- 
ners as  well  as  veteran  hunters. 
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“I  would  advise  against  any  224  car- 
tridge,” I answered.  “The  224  bullet  is 
strictly  for  varmint  hunting  and 
shouldn’t  be  used  for  deer  or  bear.  Just 
have  your  son  do  a lot  of  practice 
shooting  with  a 22  rimfire,  graduating 
in  time  to  the  Hornet  or  Bee,  then  up 
to  the  224s  and  finally  to  the  6mm’s.  It 
may  take  several  months,  but  he  will 
eventually  lose  most  of  his  fear  of  recoil 
and  muzzle  blast.” 

The  fellow  was  irritated  with  my 
comments  and  lost  little  time  in  saying 
good-by.  I have  no  idea  what  transpired 
after  that,  but  I have  a feeling  he  ig- 
nored my  suggestions. 

Common  Question 

The  first  deer  rifle  question  is  a com- 
mon one.  During  the  20  years  I have 
written  this  column,  it  has  ranked  as 
number  one  from  October  through 
November.  While  it  seems  like  a fairly 
eas\'  question  to  answer,  it  is  really  com- 
plex and  difficult.  No  two  people  are 
exactly  alike,  either  physically  or  psy- 
chologically, and  the  recoil  factor  is 
actually  more  psychological  than  it  is 
physical. 

I’ve  reached  the  conclusion  that  we 
don’t  know  why  we  fear  the  backward 
thrust  of  a rifle  or  shotgun.  All  of  us  — 
young  and  old,  male  and  female  — en- 
gage in  sports  and  hobbies  where  the 
chances  of  getting  hurt  physically  are 
higher  than  in  shooting  a rifle  or 
shotgun.  The  recoil  from  a 150-grain 
30-06  bullet  leaving  the  muzzle  at  2900 
fps  from  an  8-pound  rifle  is  just  under 
17  foot  pounds  of  energ\’.  That’s  equiva- 
lent to  dropping  a 17-pound  weight 
against  the  shoulder  from  a distance  of 
one  foot.  Drop  the  total  gun  weight 
down  to  6*/2  pounds  and  the  recoil  fac- 
tor jumps  to  over  20  foot  pounds.  A 
7-pound  22-250  generates  about  8 foot 


VARMINT  LOADS  such  as  the  222,  22-250  and 
220  Swift,  left,  will  kill  deer  well  under  some 
conditions,  but  overall  are  not  as  dependable 
as  257,  25-06,  7mm-08  and  new  307  Win- 
chester, right.  The  larger  cartridges  have 
more  bullet  weight,  don’t  have  to  rely  on  high 
velocity. 


pounds  at  3800  fps  with  a 50-grain  slug. 
That’s  not  bone-crushing  to  say  the 
least. 

The  figures  I have  just  stated  are  ap- 
proximate at  best,  since  many  other  fac- 
tors are  imoKed  in  recoil.  Truth  is, 
some  people  are  more  susceptible  to 
recoil  than  others.  Body  size  has  little 
to  do  with  it.  Some  light-framed  people 
can  handle  heavy  recoil  better  than 
heavy-boned  shooters.  I doubt  if  any 
person  would  be  afraid  to  have  a 
17-pound  weight  dropped  on  his 
shoulder  from  a height  of  one  foot.  It 
isn’t  just  the  actual  thrust  that  scares  us; 
it’s  a variety  of  other  things. 

For  instance,  the  actual  energy  pro- 
duced by  the  kick  of  a firearm  can  be 
accurately  calculated  if  all  factors  are 
known  — gun  weight,  bullet  weight, 
weight  of  powder  charge,  muzzle  veloc- 
ity, etc.  However,  the  “feel”  of  recoil 
can  never  be  determined  by  a formula. 
What  the  shooter  feels  when  ignition 
takes  place  is  influenced  by  many  fac- 
tors. Muzzle  blast  increases  apparent 
recoil,  whereas  a wide  thick  butt  pad 
seems  to  decrease  it  even  though  the 
energy  produced  is  the  same.  This 
proves  the  powerful  psychological  fac- 
tor in  recoil.  No  two  of  us  handle  it 
alike.  A loud  cracking  rifle  actually 
scares  many  shooters  and  makes  them 
“feel”  excessiv'e  recoil,  and  this  is  why 
I suggest  starting  with  the  common 
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MODEL  SEVEN  REMINGTON  7mm-08,  top,  and  Roger  M77  308,  each  with  2-7x  scope,  are 
excellent  lightweight  deer  rifles. 


rimfire  and  working  up  to  the  larger 
cartridges.  Ear  protection,  of  course,  is 
always  recommended. 

I don’t  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  every  new  convert  to  shooting  is 
automatically  afraid  of  recoil.  That’s 
not  really  the  case,  and  here  is  a shin- 
ing example  from  my  sight-in  range 
days. 

New  340  Weatherby 

I was  zeroing  in  a spanking  new 
Weatherby  340  Magnum  for  a six-foot 
young  fellow  headed  for  the  hot  plains 
of  Africa.  His  bride-to-be  accompanied 
him  to  my  sight-in  shop  and  instead  of 
reading  a magazine  in  the  office  while 
the  shooting  was  in  progress,  she  took 
in  every  word.  One  of  his  main  concerns 
was  the  high  recoil  produced  by  the 
magnum  rifle.  I did  my  best  to  assure 
him  there  was  nothing  for  a fellow  his 
size  to  fear  when  it  came  time  for  him 
to  take  several  test  shots. 

After  firing  a half-dozen  rounds,  the 
young  guy  was  psychologically  ex- 
hausted. He  was  none  the  worse  for 
wear  since  my  padded  shooting  vest 
plus  an  extra  foam  rubber  cushion  had 
pretty  well  stemmed  the  backward 
thrust  of  the  Weatherby.  When  he  said 
the  big  cartridge  was  too  much  for  him. 


his  girlfriend  said  she  wanted  to  try  it. 
He  was  completely  flabbergasted;  she 
had  never  fired  any  type  of  firearm.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I wasn’t  too  enthusiastic 
about  seeing  her  tackle  the  340. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  I began 
by  having  her  fire  a dozen  rounds  from 
a scoped  22  rimfire  and  three  shots  from 
a 222  varmint  outfit.  All  stayed  under 
3 inches  at  100  yards.  I spent  several 
minutes  telling  her  how  to  hold  the 
super  magnum,  but  she  never  batted  an 
eyelash  when  I told  her  everything  was 
set  to  go.  She  aimed  for  five  seconds  and 
cut  loose.  Nonchalantly,  she  looked 
through  the  spotting  scope  and  in- 
formed us  the  bullet  was  just  outside  the 
black.  Two  more  shots  proved  this 
young  lady  had  the  makings  of  a fine 
rifle  shot;  there  were  two  holes  in  the 
4-inch  bullseye.  I’m  not  sure  how  to  ex- 
plain her  indifference  to  recoil. 

In  selecting  the  first  deer  rifle,  one 
thing  is  paramount;  never  sacrifice  kill- 
ing power  to  reduce  recoil.  The  224 
bullet  with  all  its  speed  is  not  a big 
game  bullet.  The  varmint-type  rifle 
may  be  pleasant  to  shoot,  but  it  has  no 
place  in  the  deer  or  bear  woods.  Don’t 
start  the  new  hunter  with  a bullet  that 
is  too  fragile  for  deep  penetration.  I 
don’t  buy  the  idea  that  super  light- 
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FOR  LEVER  ACTION  FANS,  Marlin  336,  top,  is  chambered  for  356  Winchester,  while  M94AE 
handles  307  Winchester,  both  new  loads.  Marlin  has  a K3  in  Avery’s  Saddle  Proof  mount, 
the  94  a Weaver  1-4x. 


weight  bullets  up  to  75  grains  are  sure 
killers  because  of  their  potential  to 
create  what  is  known  as  secondary  mis- 
sile effect  — fragmentation. 

I know  this  type  of  statement  both- 
ers many  6mm  followers,  but  it’s  not 
meant  to  be  critical  or  condemning.  I’m 
simply  saying  the  lightweight  bullet  is 
not  a good  starter  for  the  new  hunter. 
In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  deer 
hunter,  practically  any  bullet  weight 
works.  I also  know  a deer  is  not  a 
heavy-boned  animal.  A 55-grain  224 
bullet  and  the  75-  or  80-grain  6mm 
slugs  will  shoot  through  the  ribcage  of 
a deer  without  difficulty.  My  concern 
stems  from  the  fact  that  not  all  hunters 
(especially  inexperienced  hunters)  can 
use  the  high  speed,  lightweight  bullet 
effectively.  I have  letters  from  dozens 
of  6mm  hunters  who  go  to  great  lengths 
to  prove  the  potency  of  the  60-  or 
75-grain  hollow  point  243  caliber 
bullet,  but,  in  nearly  every  case,  the 
writer  is  a dedicated  handloader  and 
varmint  hunter.  There  is  a wide  chasm 
between  that  type  of  hunter  who  can 
place  his  shots  precisely  and  the  begin- 
ner this  article  is  being  written  for. 

I think  the  buyer  of  the  first  rifle,  be 
it  for  a youngster,  girlfriend  or  wife, 
should  face  the  matter  realistically. 
Don’t  settle  for  a castoff  ex-military  job 
that  Uncle  George  brought  home  in 
1945,  or  a battered  lever  action  that  was 
replaced  with  a more  modern  rifle. 


Start  the  new  hunter  with  something  he 
will  be  proud  to  own  and  carry,  and 
make  certain  it  carries  a high  quality 
scope.  The  scope  actually  helps  the  new 
shooter  by  showing  a clear  target  pic- 
ture and  making  aiming  easier.  Getting 
a brand  new  gun  for  the  first  big  game 
rifle  is  another  factor  in  the  psycholog- 
ical roundup.  Make  certain  the  action 
type  is  compatible  with  the  shooter.  For 
whatever  reason,  individuals  prefer  one 
design  over  another  and  are  more  at 
home  with  it. 

Personalized  Fitting 

Once  the  new  rifle  has  been  pur- 
chased, get  it  to  a gunsmith  for  a “per- 
sonalized” stock  fitting.  I stand  on  solid 
ground  when  I say  factory  rifle  stocks 
seldom  fit  the  youngster  or  lady  of  the 
house.  Taking  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
stock  won’t  “unbalance”  the  rifle  but 
will  make  it  usable.  To  help  alleviate 
some  of  the  recoil,  have  a fairly  soft  butt 
pad  installed.  In  later  years,  the  stock 
can  be  lengthened  without  sacrificing 
looks  by  adding  spacers  or  a spacer  and 
a thicker  recoil  pad. 

Before  getting  to  one  of  the  main 
ingredients  of  this  article,  let’s  take  a 
more  comprehensive  look  at  the  car- 
tridge. With  the  224  bullet  ruled  out, 
the  list  of  potential  candidates  includes 
the  6mm’s,  quarter-inchers  up  to  the 
25-06,  and  the  smaller  7mm's.  My  own 
selection  would  be  either  the  25-06  or 
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the  7mm-08,  with  the  nod  going  to  the 
7mm-08.  Helen  has  used  a 25-06  with 
the  117/120-grain  bullets  for  a number 
of  years,  for  both  woodchucks  and  deer. 
Although  1 personally  feel  the  25-06  is 
a little  large  for  woodchucks,  it  prob- 
ably comes  very  close  to  being  the  all- 
around  combination  cartridge.  The 
summertime  practiee  will  definitely 
pay  off  in  the  fall  deer  woods. 

The  Remington  7mm-08  was  intro- 
duced in  1980  and  is  simply  a necked- 
down  308  case.  1 have  to  admit  Tm  an 
avid  fan  of  the  7mm  (284)  bullet.  Con- 
ventional bullet  weights  run  from  120 
to  175  grains.  The  silhouette  shooter 
has  had  great  success  with  the  162-grain 
Hornady  boattail  hollow-point  bullet 
over  the  500-meter  range,  but  1 would 
settle  for  the  120-  or  140-grain  jobs  in 
the  deer  woods.  I’m  not  completely 
velocity  conscious,  but  the  extra  speed 
of  these  lighter  bullets  can  flatten  the 
trajectory  arc.  On  a 300-yard  shot,  that 
could  be  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure. 

Old  94  Winchester 

1 suppose  the  old  94  Winchester  lever 
action  30-30  has  been  carried  by  more 
deer  hunters  than  any  other  type  of 
rifle.  Thousands  of  new  hunters  cut 
their  big  game  shooting  teeth  with  the 
30-30,  but  recoil  bothered  most  of 
them.  On  top  of  that,  the  lever  action 
is  difficult  for  some  beginners  to  get  the 
hang  of.  To  add  to  its  drawbacks  as  a 
starting  rifle,  the  lever  action  is  not  easy 
to  load  or  unload,  especially  when 
fingers  are  numb  with  cold.  With  all  its 
nostalgia.  I’m  not  convinced  the  lever 
outfit  is  best  for  the  new  deer  hunter. 

I dislike  setting  rules  for  buying  a 
deer  rifle,  but  certain  requirements 
shouldn’t  be  overlooked.  First,  the  eali- 
ber  should  be  6mm  or  larger,  and  bul- 
let weight  should  start  at  100  grains 
with  a 100-yard  energy  of  at  least  1300 
foot  pounds. 


I may  sound  like  I’m  defeating  my 
purpose,  but  a lightweight  rifle  is  bet- 
ter for  the  young  hunter.  I realize  recoil 
is  higher  in  a lightweight  rifle,  so  in  a 
case  where  the  youngster  has  an  in- 
tegral fear  of  recoil,  the  6mm  cartridge 
would  be  the  wiser  choice.  If  an  8- 
pound  outfit  is  not  objectionable,  the 
7mm-08  would  be  my  first  pick. 

Learn  To  Use  It 

No  matter  what  cartridge  and  type 
of  rifle  are  selected,  it’s  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  learn  how  to  use  it.  The 
very  first  thing  to  show  the  new  hunter 
is  how  to  disassemble  the  rifle  for  clean- 
ing. During  this  time,  name  the  various 
parts  and  explain  their  functions. 

The  next  step  is  dry-firing.  This  is 
really  one  of  the  best  ways  to  overcome 
flinching.  Making  certain  the  rifle  is 
unloaded,  have  the  new  shooter  aim  at 
a target  and  squeeze  the  trigger.  Other 
things  come  into  play  at  this  time,  sueh 
as  holding  the  breath  while  squeezing 
off  the  shot.  It’s  not  a bad  idea  to  walk 
and  pick  out  aiming  points  like  roeks, 
bushes  or  stumps.  In  time,  the  new 
hunter  will  begin  to  get  the  feel  of  the 
rifle  and  will  make  smooth,  flineh-free 
trigger  pulls. 

When  actual  live  firing  begins  on  the 
range,  don’t  worry  about  accuraey  — 
that’s  still  in  the  future.  Just  duplicate 
with  live  ammo  what  you  did  in  the 
dry-firing  sessions.  After  shooting  a 
dozen  shots  from  the  offhand  position, 
the  new  shooter  will  be  familiar  with 
the  rifle’s  recoil.  Now  it’s  time  to  put 
up  a target  and  start  down  the  road  for 
accuracy. 

If  you  expect  the  new  hunter  to  en- 
joy his  trips  afield,  don’t  settle  for  any- 
thing less  than  good  equipment.  With 
that  and  proper  instruction,  there’s  no 
reason  at  all  why  both  of  you  can’t 
enjoy  decades  of  good  hunting  together. 
That’s  why  buying  the  first  deer  rifle  is 
so  very  important. 
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The  U.S  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  re- 
cently arrested  32  individuals— and  more 
arrests  undoubtedly  will  be  made— on 
charges  relating  to  an  international,  multi- 
million dollar  black  market  in  birds  of  prey. 
The  investigation,  which  involved  300  fed- 
eral and  state  agents,  turned  up  evidence 
of  400  raptors  being  taken  from  the  wild 
over  the  past  three  years.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  stolen  birds  were  laundered 
through  licensed  falconers,  who  just  last 
year  received  permission  to  sell  “captive 
bred”  birds  of  prey,  and  then  offered  for 
sale  to  falconers  in  the  U.S.,  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East,  where  a single  bird  may 
sell  for  up  to  $10,000. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  L.L. 
Bean  Corp.  has  provided  a $5000  match- 
ing grant  to  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society. 
The  money  will  be  used  to  support  an 
American  woodcock  habitat  manage- 
ment study  in  Maine. 

Researchers  from  Virginia  have  been 
studying  the  Chesapeake  Bay’s  osprey 
population  over  the  years,  and  have 
banded  over  3000  nestfings  in  the  process. 
In  1983,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get 
breeding  adults,  and  46  were  captured.  Of 
these,  36  had  been  banded  previously.  The 
oldest  captured  bird  was  14,  the  youngest 
breeding  bird  was  4. 

A survey  of  200  successful  Alaska  Penin- 
sula brown  bear  hunters  indicated  92  per- 
cent were  pleased  with  the  bear  they 
harvested.  Hunters  reported  seeing  an 
average  of  ten  bears  during  their  hunts, 
and  57  percent  passed  up  their  first  shoot- 
ing opportunities  in  hopes  of  finding  a bet- 
ter trophy. 


In  response  to  increasing  moose  popu- 
lations, the  North  Dakota  Game  and  Fish 
Department  has  initiated  a limited  moose 
season,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Fish  and 
Game  Department  is  proposing  a moose 
season  for  1985.  Five  permits  were  made 
available  in  North  Dakota  for  hunting  in  the 
Turtle  Mountains  where  the  moose  popula- 
tion has  risen  from  28  in  1983  to  37  this 
year.  New  Hampshire’s  moose  population 
has  increased  from  500  in  1977  to  1600  in 
1982. 

A “wildlife  conservation”  license  being 
proposed  in  California  would  be  needed  by 
visitors  to  areas  managed  by  the  state’s 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  except  for 
those  possessing  a hunting,  trapping,  or 
fishing  license.  The  annual  $5  license,  if 
approved,  will  provide  an  estimated 
$500,000  a year  which  will  be  used  for 
nongame  conservation  programs. 


In  connection  with  Smokey  the  Bear’s 
40th  birthday,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  reports  that  an 
average  of  146  forest  fires  burn  2800  acres 
in  their  state  each  year,  and  that  55  per- 
cent of  these  fires  are  set  by  arsonists. 

According  to  an  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  study,  underground  drink- 
ing water  supplies  are  being  threatened  by 
hazardous  wastes.  Of  954  municipal  water 
supplies  surveyed,  almost  300  were  con- 
taminated. Over  250  million  tons  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  are  being  produced  annu- 
ally in  the  U.S.,  but  the  disposal  facilities 
where  these  materials  are  being  placed  are 
in  many  instances  inadequate  and  unsafe. 
The  report  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
costs  of  cleaning  a leaking  disposal  facil- 
ity could  cost  10  to  100  times  the  cost  of 
properly  disposing  of  the  material  in  the 
first  place. 

The  Richard  King  Meilon  Foundation 
—the  Pittsburgh-based  phiianthropic 
foundation  which  provided  a $108,000 
grant  for  Pennsylvania’s  Bald  Eagle 
Recovery  Project  — has  given  the  Wild- 
life Conservation  Fund  of  America  a 
$450,000  grant  to  develop  a program  to 
inform  and  educate  the  American  public 
on  the  facts  of  wildlife  conservation  and 
the  importance  of  hunting,  trapping  and 
fishing. 
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By  Carl  Graybill,  Jr. 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Information  and  Education 


This  year,  1984,  marks  not  only 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  fed- 
eral Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Con- 
servation stamp  program,  but  also  the 
first  wetlands  acquisition  in  Pennsyl- 
vania made  through  our  own  duck 
stamp  and  print  program. 

The  federal  “duck  stamp”  program  is 
one  of  the  nation’s  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful wildlife  conservation  efforts. 
Since  its  inception  in  1934,  the  sale  of 
nearly  89  million  stamps  has  provided 
$285  million.  This  money  was  used  to 
purchase  3.5  million  acres  of  critically 
needed  waterfowl  habitat  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Pennsylvania’s  first  duck  stamp  — for- 
mally called  Waterfowl  Management 
Stamp  — was  initially  offered  last  fall. 
Beautifully  painted  by  Ned  Smith, 
“Sycamore  Creek  Woodies”  featured  a 
pair  of  flying  wood  ducks.  It  was  also 
reproduced  into  limited  edition  fine  art 
duck  stamp  prints  by  Sportsman  Spe- 
cialties of  Youngwood,  Pa. 

Purchase  of  Pennsylvania’s  duck 
stamp  is  voluntary;  thus  a state  stamp 
is  not  required  to  hunt  waterfowl  here. 
To  date,  nearly  10,000  of  the  1983 
stamps  have  been  sold,  producing  reve- 
nues of  over  $50,000.  Additionally, 
royalties  received  from  sales  of  the  1983 
duck  stamp  prints  amount  to  over 
$220,000,  bringing  the  first  year’s 
revenues  to  over  $270,000  to  date.  This 
is  a fine  beginning  for  a program  that 
directly  benefits  waterfowl.  These 
monies  will  be  used  by  the  Came  Com- 
mission for  wetlands  acquisition  and 
development.  Wetlands,  so  critical  for 
waterfowl  and  over  a hundred  other 
species  of  wildlife,  are  disappearing  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Nationwide,  nearly  a 
half-million  acres  are  lost  annually. 

In  June,  the  Game  Commission  ap- 
proved the  purchase  of  523  acres  of 
prime  wetlands  in  McKean  County, 


along  the  Allegheny  River  near  Cory- 
ville.  The  signifieance  of  this  acquisition 
is  that  waterfowl  management  stamp 
and  print  revenues  were  solely  used  to 
pay  for  this  traet  of  critically  needed 
waterfowl  habitat.  The  523  acres  were 
acquired  from  the  Seneca  Highlands 
Conservancy  for  less  than  $62,000.  This 
conservaney,  like  several  others  in  the 
state,  is  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of 
wildlife  habitat,  and  this  was  their  first 
major  project. 

Pennsylvania’s  1984  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Stamp,  by  James  H.  Killen  of 
Owattonna,  Minnesota,  is  now  on  sale. 
Illustrating  three  Canada  geese,  it  is 
shown  on  the  faeing  page,  where  order- 
ing information  also  appears.  A na- 
tionally recognized  wildlife  artist,  Kil- 
len’s  recent  honors  and  awards  include; 
1984  National  Dueks  Unlimited  Artist 
of  the  Year;  1983  Iowa  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited Artist  of  the  Year;  1983  Who’s 
Who  in  Waterfowl  Art,  and  1984  North 
Carolina  Duck  Stamp  and  Art  print 
designer. 

Numbered  plate  bloeks  of  four 
stamps  can  be  purchased  for  $22,  and 
numbered  full  sheets  of  ten  stamps  for 
$55.  The  1983  Pennsylvania  duck  stamp 
is  also  still  available  at  the  same  prices. 

Limited  edition  1984  fine  art  duck 
stamp  prints  are  also  available  from  art 
dealers  locally  and  nationwide  for 
$140.50,  which  includes  a stamp. 

Many  have  been  bought  by  collec- 
tors. This  program  has  a tremendous 
potential,  but  it  needs  the  support  of 
everyone  concerned  about  the  future 
of  our  waterfowl  resources.  More  reve- 
nues from  this  program  translate  into 
more  wetlands  saved  to  benefit  water- 
fowl  and  other  marshland  wildlife.  If 
you  hunt  waterfowl  or  simply  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  such  areas,  please  con- 
sider buying  a Pennsylvania  stamp.  Re- 
member—it’s  for  the  ducks. 
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Voluntary  Waterfowl  Stamp 

Waterfowl  hunters  and  collectors  have  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  Pennsylvania’s  second  annual  waterfowl 
stamp.  Created  by  wildlife  artist  James  H.  Killen  and 
featuring  three  Canada  geese,  the  1984  stamp  is 
reproduced  above.  It  is  available  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Harrisburg  office,  field  division  offices,  the 
Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas, 
and  selected  hunting  license  issuing  agents.  Price  is 
$5.50  delivered,  and  purchase  is  strictly  voluntary. 
Income  from  these  sales  will  provide  additional  funding 
to  buy  wetlands,  create  waterfowl  habitat,  and  assist 
in  financing  wildlife  management  programs.  Signed  and 
numbered  fine  art  prints  are  available  from  Sportsmen’s 
Specialties,  P.O.  Box  217,  Youngwood,  Pa.  15697; 
phone  412-838-1595. 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian 
Wakeley,  includes  tbe  most  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  tbe 
kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  tbe  state, 
arranged  according  to  tbe  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 
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.Spendinji  a fro.sty  Noxemher  niorninjf  slowly  searchiiij^  the  ed^es 
ol  mountaintop  meadow n tor  a chance  at  a nitfed  j^rou.se  or  two  i.s 
what  huntinu  is  a.ll  about.  Grouse  are  typically  found  in  coverts 
remo\ed  from  the  hustle  of  e\er\day  life,  they’re  as  challen^inj^  a 
<juarr\  as  could  be  asked  tor  and  the\  make  tile  finest  of  table  fare. 
If  you've  \et  to  exjierience  the  excitement  of  ol'  ruff  flushin.Lj  from 
your  feet,  head  for  the  mountains  this  month  to  find  out  what  xou've 
been  niissinu;. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


The  Antlerless  Situation 

No  OTHER  SUBJECT  causes  as  much  controversy  among  Pennsylvania 
hunters  as  the  antlerless  deer  season  and  the  issuance  of  licenses  for  it.  Far 
more  mail  and  phone  ealls  to  our  offices  are  generated  by  “doe”  season  than  by 
anything  else,  and  these  eommunications  show  an  intensity  of  feeling  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  that.  When  anyone  is  interested  in 
a subject  he  should  have  the  right  to  request  information  about  it  and  voiee  an 
opinion.  With  many  of  us,  perhaps,  opinions  are  too  often  based  on  emotions 
rather  than  faets,  but  that’s  human  nature  — something  which  isn’t  likely  to 
change.  But  diseounting  those  who  simply  react  emotionally  to  a given  situation 
and  others  whose  minds  are  unalterably  made  up  in  advance,  the  fact  remains 
that  an  awful  lot  of  Pennsylvania  hunters  are  seriously  interested  in  this  state’s 
wildlife  — particularly  deer  — and  want  to  know  why  the  Game  Commission 
does  certain  things  and  on  what  basis  it  decides  to  do  them.  When  it  comes  to 
antlerless  deer  hunting,  they  want  to  know  what  the  overall  objectives  are,  why 
they  are  set  up,  and  how  the  license  allotment  is  arrived  at  for  each  county.  Some 
believe  these  are  easy  to  take  care  of,  perhaps  by  hiking  a transect  line  and  eount- 
ing  droppings  at  a eertain  time  of  the  year;  others  sense  that  a far  more  complex 
procedure  is  required  and,  at  least  subliminally,  believe  that  whatever  gets  done 
is  far  beyond  their  understanding. 

The  procedure  is  far  from  simple  but  it  is  fairly  straightforward,  and  it’s  not 
beyond  the  understanding  of  anyone  who  can  do  basic  arithmetic.  It  has  reached 
this  level  beeause  for  deeades  Commission  wildlife  biologists  have  been  eollect- 
ing  data  — mountains  of  data  — analyzing  and  collating  it,  learning  what  was 
pertinent  and  how  to  use  it,  and  ultimately  getting  it  into  a computer  so  it  eould 
be  scientifically  handled.  In  order  that  the  guy  who  has  the  interest  in  deer  and 
buys  the  license  to  hunt  them  (namely,  you)  can  know  what  goes  into  the 
process,  Information  Specialist  Ted  Godshall,  working  with  Biologist  Bill  Shope, 
prepared  the  article  beginning  on  page  10,  “Deer  Populations  and  Antlerless 
Licenses.”  Nobody  has  ever  given  a better  picture  of  what  goes  into  the  process. 
Read  it  carefully.  Study  it.  Take  the  figures  given  for  your  eounty,  use  your 
pocket  calculator,  follow  the  example,  and  work  through  the  sixteen  steps.  You’ll 
see  why  your  county  has  been  allocated  its  particular  number  of  antlerless  licenses. 

We  realize  that  some  persons  will  still  doubt  the  accuracy  or  utility  of  this 
system.  Some  people  doubt  everything,  others  demand  absolute  accuracy  in 
everything.  We  can  do  nothing  about  these.  Members  of  the  first  group  have 
their  own  problems;  the  others  are  doomed  to  frustration.  Nothing  can  be  meas- 
ured with  absolute  accuracy.  Each  improvement  in  measuring  methods  refines 
the  numbers,  but  perfection  is  always  somewhere  beyond.  Meanwhile,  our  wild- 
life biologists  go  on  working,  annually  using  the  previously  compiled  data  to  dis- 
prove itself  as  they  strive  for  total  accuracy.  They’ll  never  reach  that,  of  course,  but 
they’re  elose  enough  right  now  that  you  can  be  sure  the  system  is  working.  Prob- 
ably better  than  any  other  deer  management  program  in  the  world.  — Bob  Bell. 
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“SSc^Sja^ 

By  John  D.  Taylor 


SHORTLY  after  drifting  off  to  sleep, 
I was  again  at  the  entrance  to 
Nightmare  Covert.  Nightmare  Covert, 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a special  grouse 
covert.  It  was  created  by  a malevolent 
Red  God  bent  on  humiliating  the  fools 
who  seek  solitude  in  the  grouse  woods. 

Nightmare,  from  its  outward  appear- 
ance, looks  like  a land  manager’s 
dream.  It  has  the  markings  of  an  ideal 
covert.  On  one  side  of  the  small  creek 
that  bisects  it  are  the  remains  of  a 
relatively  recent  clearcut.  What  was 
once  barren  land  supports  a maze  of 
cherry,  poplar,  birch,  and  beech 
sprouts,  all  about  ten  feet  tall.  Across 
the  creek,  older  oak,  beech,  poplar,  and 
pine  stands  are  intermixed  with  snarls 
of  grapevine.  Greenbriar  and  alder 
cover  the  bottom  along  the  creek’s 
banks. 

My  shorthair  Jack  and  I entered  the 
covert  and  started  to  hunt.  For  every 
three  steps  forward  I took,  a damp 
lichen-sliced  rock  sent  me  back  four. 
The  greenbriar  raked  bloody  furrows 
into  my  forearms.  The  sprouts  slapped 
my  cheeks  cherry  red.  Every  time  a bird 
went  up,  my  gun  barrel  snagged,  half- 
mounted,  in  a grape  tangle.  And  Jack 
was  running  deer  and  turning  a deaf 
ear  to  multitudinous  whistle  blasts. 

Suddenly,  I was  half-awake  and 
floundering  in  a netherworld  some- 
where between  the  dream  and  reality. 
Sweating,  panting,  and  begging  for 
mercy,  I pleaded,  “.  . . one,  just  one  de- 
cent shot!” 

A light  flicked  on  and  my  wife’s  voice 
brought  me  back  from  what  was  almost 
a second  trip  into  the  covert. 

“What’s  wrong,”  she  asked,  “are  you 
okay?” 

I mumbled  something,  smacked  the 
pillow  with  my  fist,  and  rolled  over.  A 
cold,  wet  nose  pushed  under  the  hand 
I drooped  over  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Jack 
was  concerned,  too.  I wondered  if  he’d 


been  having  similar  dreams  at  his  end 
of  the  bed. 

An  open  shot  is  the  dream  of  all 
grouse  hunters.  Just  once,  for  one  single 
solitary  moment,  we’d  like  to  have  a 
chance  at  a bird  before  it  vaporizes 
behind  a screen  of  brush. 

Sure,  there  have  been  occasions  when 
an  open  shot  was  possible.  However, 
and  this  is  the  catch,  we’ve  never  been 
quite  prepared  for  them. 

Winter  grouse  season  — my  expecta- 
tions were  larger  than  reality.  After  deer 
season.  Jack  and  I took  to  pounding  the 
grouse  woods  again.  Realistically  speak- 
ing, they  were  pounding  us.  Those  rela- 
tively easy  birds  of  early  season  were 
gone.  A new  kind  of  grouse  was  in  the 
woods.  He  wouldn’t  hold  for  points  and, 
worst  of  all,  I couldn’t  seem  to  shoot 
him. 

Surprised 

I was  surprised  when  John  called.  I 
really  didn’t  expect  to  hear  from  him. 
We  had  stumbled  into  each  other  a 
month  earlier.  I was  exercising  Jack  at 
one  of  the  county  parks  and  John,  a 
park  ranger,  was  on  patrol.  He  stopped 
to  chat  and  we  ended  up  spending  two 
hours  discussing  upland  hunting.  Both 
of  us  were,  first  and  foremost,  pheasant 
hunters,  then  grousing  gentlemen. 
When  he  mentioned  a covert  where  he 
flushed  twenty-five  grouse  in  a day’s 
hunt,  I listened.  He’d  never  hunted  over 
a bird  dog,  so  I was  quick  to  extend 
Jack’s  services.  We  made  arrangements 
to  hunt  the  area  near  the  end  of  the  late 
grouse  season. 

Conditions  were  excellent  for  a win- 
ter hunt.  After  a long  terminally  frigid 
span  of  days,  the  weather  took  a turn 
for  the  better.  It  was  warm,  sunny,  and 
windless  on  Monday  morning.  The  Jan- 
uary thaw  had  begun. 

It  took  an  hour  to  reach  our  destina- 
tion. We  picked  up  the  real  “owner”  of 
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tlie  covert,  Mike,  at  his  home  in  Dover. 

My  first  view  of  the  area  didn’t  im- 
press me.  For  fall  birds  and  woodcock, 
it  looked  great.  However,  this  was 
January.  Specific  items  were  needed  to 
make  grouse  concentrate  — bud-filled 
sprouts  and  storm  holdover  conifers.  I 
didn’t  see  much  of  that  sort  of  cover 
where  wp  entered. 

The  first  grouse  flushed  well  in  front 
of  John.  A typical  hair-trigger  bird,  it 
didn’t  give  Jack  enough  time  to  pin  it 
down  and  point  it. 

We  passed  out  of  the  bottom  where 
we'd  entered,  crossed  a logging  road, 
and  started  into  what  I considered  to 
be  better  cover.  The  sun  was  warming 
that  slope  and  it  was  loaded  with  cherry 
sprouts  full  of  the  buds  a grouse  needed 
to  keep  warm  and  happy. 

I didn’t  realize  what  a leggy  moun- 
tain-runner John  was  until  he  hoofed  it 
up  an  almost  vertical  slope  and  started 
into  the  cover.  Mike  took  the  creek  bot- 
tom paralleling  the  area.  I chose  the 
middle  ground  to  keep  Jack  working 
ahead  of  all  of  us. 

We  moved  forward  slowly.  Jack 
quartered  the  snow-covered  ground  like 


pipe  smoke  curling  toward  the  ceiling. 
He  seemed  intent  on  finding  a bird  for 
someone.  Just  before  we  reached  a 
break  in  the  cut,  I noticed  a set  of  fresh 
grouse  tracks.  Jack’s  nose  indicated  the 
bird  which  made  them  had  done  so  very 
recently. 

I broke  into  the  opening  and  yelled 
for  Mike  to  get  ready,  that  Jack  was  get- 
ting very  birdy.  When  Jack  started 
working  the  edge  of  the  opening  uphill, 
I followed.  He’d  only  gone  about  fifteen 
feet  when  the  intensity  of  his  birdiness 
shifted  into  overdrive.  A moment  later 
he  slammed  into  a quick  point  beneath 
the  base  of  a shrub. 

I hardly  had  time  to  think.  The  bird 
thundered  upward,  a classic  straight- 
away shot. 

The  best  way  to  describe  shooting  at 
that  grouse  is  to  say  that  I didn’t  do  it. 
The  me  that  is  myself  climbed  out  of 
my  body  in  the  long  moment  it  took  to 
mount  my  gun  and,  from  directly 
behind  my  body,  functioned  as  a 
shooting  coach. 

My  body  stuck  its  cheek  to  the  shot- 
gun’s stock,  swung  with  the  bird,  and 
froze  it  in  mid-wingbeat  just  before 


A GROUSE  HEAD  appeared  from  the  snow  mound,  followed  by  wings,  a body,  and  finally 
a tail.  The  bird  sat  there  for  a moment  . . . 
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pulling  the  trigger  of  my  over-under. 

The  roar  of  the  Daly  snapped  me  out 
of  disunion.  I saw  the  bird  explode  in 
a puff  of  feathers. 

In  that  vivid  moment  I guessed  the 
bird  to  be  dead,  no  need  for  a follow- 
up. Grouse,  after  all,  do  not  cling  to  life 
like  pheasants. 

I was  wrong.  The  grouse  continued 
flying  like  a tailshot  rooster.  He  van- 
ished over  the  crest  of  a knob. 

Jack  marked  the  bird.  I’m  not  sure 
why  he  didn’t  break  at  the  shot  to  re- 
trieve. I gave  him  the  “Dead  bird.  Jack, 
fetch”  command,  and  he  still  didn’t  go. 
He  was  too  busy  sniffing  the  remains  of 
the  bird’s  tail.  From  the  moment  of 
feathers  on  the  ground,  it  was  obvious 
that  I’d  shot  low  and  destroyed  the 
bird’s  fan. 

I hated  hitting  the  bird  and  not  drop- 
ping it  immediately.  Even  though  the 
bird  was  probably  down  and  dead,  I 
became  frantic  about  finding  it.  Game- 
birds, particularly  grouse,  are  too  regal 
to  be  left  for  fox  meat. 

We  pushed  ahead  through  the  cover 
to  approximately  the  spot  where  I’d  last 
seen  the  bird.  A few  yards  ahead.  Jack 
snapped  into  another  point.  I expected 
it  to  be  the  bird  I’d  shot,  but  I wasn’t 
sure  of  the  condition  of  his  wings.  I 
crept  within  a few  feet  of  Jack’s  point 
and  spotted  what  looked  like  the  back 
and  head  of  a grouse  protruding  from 
the  snow.  It  was.  The  bird  was  dead. 
Jack  got  a “good  boy”  for  finding  the 
bird.  My  pattern  had  ruined  the  bird’s 
glorious  fan,  but  I was  happy  we’d 
found  him. 

He  continued  pulling  the  same  semi- 
confused  act  another  dozen  steps  into 
the  cover.  Almost  at  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
he  slammed  into  one  of  the  most  intense 
points  I’d  ever  seen  him  make.  Surely, 
I thought,  a bird  was  there. 

I started  moving  in  to  flush  it.  But 
something  made  me  doubt  his  point. 
Occasionally,  Jack  throws  a false  point 
where  a bird  flushed  wild  and  the  scent 
is  still  hot.  His  age,  only  II  months,  and 
lack  of  experience  could  account  for 
that.  However,  that  was  not  the  look  of 
his  point.  If  Jack  is  unsure  of  his  nose. 


he’ll  often  look  up  at  me  as  I move  in 
for  the  flush.  It’s  as  though  he’s  trying 
to  tell  me,  “Boss,  my  nose  tells  me 
there’s  bird  in  there,  but  my  mind  says 
maybe  not.”  This  point  was  definitely 
not  one  of  those  questioning  ones.  Jack 
had  hot  bird  scent  in  his  nostrils. 

I continued  moving  in  until  I was 
almost  on  top  of  Jack.  No  bird  went  up. 
I stopped,  waited,  and  still  no  bird. 

Jack  pulled  off  the  point  and  com- 
menced sniffing  around,  still  quite 
birdy.  I thought  the  bird  might  have 
been  a runner  that  scooted  out  from 
under  his  point,  so  I w'orked  the  whole 
area.  Still  no  bird. 

Dog  Crazy? 

Was  my  dog  going  craz\?  He  was 
pointing  birds  where  there  w'eren’t 
birds.  I didn’t  even  see  any  tracks  in  the 
snow'.  Last  night’s  roosting  cover, 
maybe?  I pulled  Jack  out  of  the  laurel 
patch  and  hurried  to  catch  up  with 
John  and  Mike. 

We  continued  working  the  laurel. 
Mike  had  a wuld  flushing  grouse  move 
far  in  front  of  him.  He  never  got  a shot. 
Since  I was  on  the  top  edge  of  the  side- 
hill,  John  dowm  from  me,  and  Mike 
about  one-quarter  of  the  way  down  the 
slope.  Jack  couldn’t  be  coerced  into 
going  clown  to  him.  Jack  likes  to  hunt 
and  retrieve  for  the  Boss.  Professional 
courtesy,  I suppose. 

The  number  of  grouse  and  deer 
tracks  in  that  relatively  small  area  was 
simply  incredible.  It  w'as  obvious  that 
both  birds  and  deer  had  found  a haven 
from  the  bitter  w’eather. 

Jack  continued  to  act  semi-birdy  the 
w hole  w ay  through  the  next  stretch  of 
laurel.  It  began  to  thin  where  Mike  was 
hunting,  so  we  decided  to  move  uphill 
and  stay  w’ith  the  cover. 

Jack  and  I w'ere  still  working  along 
the  top,  following  the  rocky  outcrop- 
ping that  defined  the  peak  of  the  moun- 
tain, when  his  nose  started  working 
overtime  again.  His  intensity  soon  fol- 
lowed suit.  I could  tell  he  was  having 
a difficult  time  deciphering  the  scents. 
Evidently,  it  w'as  w'arm  enough  to 
throw  a good  amount  of  scent,  but  not 
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warm  enough  to  make  that  scent  leg- 
ible to  Jack. 

I followed  him  to  a small,  bowl- 
shaped depression  in  the  outcropping 
where  he  threw  a half-hearted  flash 
point  followed  by  a staunch,  quivering 
point.  Red  hot  bird  scent  obviously  was 
being  rammed,  double  barrel,  up  both 
nostrils. 

It  was  obvious  Jack  thought  a bird 
was  in  the  vicinity.  However,  like  the 
last  time,  he  was  having  a tough  time 
figuring  out  exactly  where  the  scent 
originated  from.  Since  the  bowl  was 
adjacent  to  a laurel  patch,  I guessed  the 
bird  was  crouched  in  the  laurel  or 
hiding  beneath  the  base  of  the  woody 
stem. 

Snow-Covered  Mound 

Jack  backed  off  point  and  began  to 
scout  around,  circling  the  area  where 
he  suspected  the  bird  to  be  hiding.  He 
got  downwind  and  again  locked  into  a 
red  hot  point.  I looked  closer  at  the  spot 
that  seemed  to  be  the  focus  of  his  point. 
He  was  staring  directly  at  the  center  of 
the  bowl,  as  though  he  expected  a bird 
to  flush  out  of  there.  Then  I noticed 
what  appeared  to  be  a small,  snow-cov- 
ered mound  in  the  center  of  the  bowl. 

I was  skeptical.  I’d  heard  of  grouse 
hiding  in  snow  but  only  in  connection 
with  eluding  a predator  by  flying  into 
a snowbank  or  drift,  not  crawling  into 
one  from  the  ground. 

“I  wonder  if  there’s  a grouse  in  here,” 
I said  to  John.  Then  I started  sweeping 
away  the  snow  with  my  boot.  In  the 
center  of  the  bowl,  where  the  mound 
was,  I bumped  into  something  solid.  It 
moved  with  my  foot. 

The  next  moment  was  adreneline- 
blurred  slow  motion.  It  was  as  though 
I was  looking  at  an  old  black-and-white 
TV  with  a fuzzy  picture.  From  the 
center  of  the  screen,  a fuzzy  grouse 
head  materialized,  followed  by  a set  of 
wings,  a body,  and  finally  a tail.  The 
bird  sat  there  for  a moment,  turned  his 
head  both  ways  to  see  if  the  coast  was 
clear,  and  flushed.  According  to  John 
(he  was  standing  20  yards  away)  my 
eyes  grew  saucer-size  and  my  expression 


went  flustered.  The  bird  erupted  be- 
neath my  feet  and  flew  between  us, 
back  the  way  we’d  come  through  the 
laurel. 

Once  the  bird  cleared  our  line  a safe 
shot  was  possible,  and  both  John  and 
I were  swinging.  We  fired  simultane- 
ously. It  was  impossible  to  determine 
who  killed  the  bird,  although  I have  a 
feeling  John’s  shot  reached  the  grouse 
a trifle  before  mine.  Jack  was  on  the 
bird  and  retrieving  it  when  we  met  him 
halfway.  I took  the  bird  from  his  mouth 
and  handed  it  to  John.  We  spent  a 
moment  admiring  the  plumage.  It  was 
a beautifully  colored  female. 

After  working  down  the  mountain, 
out  of  the  laurel,  across  the  valley  and 
onto  a grape-covered  hillside,  we  cut 
back  into  the  cherry  sprouts.  We  didn’t 
move  another  grouse  until  we  were 
making  the  loop  back  toward  the  car. 
This  bird  was  typical.  He  skirted 
through  a screen  of  sprouts  that  suc- 
cessfully absorbed  the  futile  shot  charge 
we  threw  at  him.  In  the  bottom,  on  the 
way  back,  we  flushed  another  bird  no- 
body got  a shot  at.  Although  it  seemed 
that  Mike  might  have  been  able  to  get 
some  shooting,  the  grouse,  as  normal, 
didn’t  cooperate. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  car,  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  my  prayers 
had  been  answered.  Not  once,  but 
twice,  I had  open  shooting.  How  for- 
tunate could  one  man  get?  It  had  been 
a rare  day  indeed,  filled  with  good  dog 
work,  good  companionship,  and  good 
hunting. 

Then  I looked  at  Mike.  He  seemed 
disappointed,  somewhat  downtrodden. 
Classic  symptoms,  those.  I recognized 
them  all  too  well.  Only  twenty-four 
hours  before,  I had  displayed  them 
myself.  If  ever  there  was  a case  of  hop- 
ing for  an  open  shot,  Mike  had  it. 
That’s  when  I came  to  a conclusion 
about  grouse  hunting.  No  matter  how 
many  times  you  shoot  at  grouse,  you’re 
always  hoping  for  an  open  shot.  Tight 
cover  is  the  curse  grouse  hunters  face. 
However,  sometimes,  on  those  wine- 
colored  days  when  everything  goes 
right,  hoping  becomes  a reality. 
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Deer  Populations 
and  Antlerless  Licenses 

By  Ted  Godshall 

PGC  Information  Specialist 


blankety-blank  deer  have 
JL  eaten  all  my  corn,  they’re  gonna 
ruin  the  winter  wheat,  the  orchard  is 
a shambles  and  they’ve  wiped  out  every 
Christmas  tree  planted  on  the  back 
forty.  No  use  cuttin’  the  timber  up  on 
the  mountain  either  — they  eat  every 
sprout  and  .seedling  that  comes  up 
afterward.” 

“Please  sign  this  petition  to  stop  the 
doe  seasons  for  at  least  three  years.  All 
those  doe  licenses  are  destroying  the 
deer  — there  aren’t  going  to  be  any  for 
my  grandchildren  to  see.  We  used  to 
count  forty,  and  now  we  really  have  to 
hunt  hard  to  find  ten.” 

The  statements  come  from  persons 
who  live  beside  each  other.  Who’s  right? 
Are  they  talking  about  the  same  ani- 
mals? Does  the  Game  Commission 
want  to  eliminate  deer? 

Few  Pennsylvanians  understand  how 
deer  populations  are  measured,  and 
whether  there  are  too  many  or  not 
enough  depends  upon  where  one  is 
“coming  from.”  Many  hunters  want  to 
know  how  many  deer  there  are.  Is  the 
reported  figure  accurate?  What  should 
be  of  much  more  importance  to  every- 
one — but  is  seldom  asked  — is  how 
many  there  should  be. 

Millions  of  Bits 

Literally  millions  of  bits  of  informa- 
tion go  into  determining  how  many 
deer  we  have,  and  how  many  we  should 
have.  The  calculations  are  made  by 
computer.  But  if  you  can  balance  a 
checkbook,  and  understand  the  proce- 
dure, you  can  estimate  deer  populations 
and  determine  how  many  antlerless 
licenses  — the  tool  which  the  Game 
Commission  uses  to  regulate  deer  herd 
sizes  — should  be  issued. 


First,  some  background  information 
is  necessary. 

The  deer  is  a browsing  animal;  its 
main  source  of  food  is  the  current  year’s 
growth  of  preferably  succulent  woody 
vegetation  (the  previous  year’s  growth 
is  not  good  deer  food).  Whitetails  are 
not  grazers  such  as  cattle,  elk,  sheep, 
etc.,  which  live  on  grasses  and  grains. 
Deer  do  venture  into  farm  country  — 
that’s  part  of  their  normal  behavior 
pattern  — and  they  do  eat  farm  crops. 
But  they  do  most  of  their  damage  to 
farms  when  they  don’t  have  enough  nat- 
ural, preferred  foods  in  the  forest. 
Another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing 
is  that  deer  do  most  of  their  damage  to 
crops,  orchards,  etc.,  when  there  are  too 
many  whitetails  for  the  natural  habitat 
to  support  — when  they  exceed  the 
carrying  capacity  of  their  regular  sur- 
roundings. Deer  do  quite  well  in  totally 
forested  habitat  — Forest  County,  for 
example. 

The  limiting  factor,  or  big  bottle- 
neck, for  deer  populations  is  the  critical 
winter  months.  How  much  food  is  there 
for  deer  in  a corn  stubble  field  under 
two  feet  of  snow  in  February?  None. 
Deer  must  depend  upon  the  forest  for 
food  from  the  end  of  one  growing  sea- 
son to  the  beginning  of  the  next.  When 
determining  how  many  deer  there 
should  be,  the  Game  Commission  as- 
signs zero  deer  to  farmland. 

While  the  life  of  a deer  in  the  wild 
is  only  a few  years  at  best,  the  forest 
upon  which  the  whitetail  depends  for 
its  food  has  a life  of  about  100  years 
from  the  time  a seedling  (or  sprout) 
starts  to  grow  until  the  tree  reaches 
maturity  and  is  cut.  While  the  forest  is 
young,  it  is  full  of  brush,  low-growing 
limbs,  sprouts  and  other  food  for  deer. 
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It  is  at  its  maximum  deer  carrying 
capacity  at  this  time.  But  this  period 
makes  up  only  about  one-fifth  of  a for- 
est’s total  lifetime. 

As  the  forest  ages,  trees  grow  bigger 
and  decrease  in  number.  Limbs  grow 
beyond  the  reach  of  deer  (six  feet  is 
about  as  high  as  a deer  can  reach  stand- 
ing on  its  hind  legs).  Leaves  at  the  top 
of  the  trees  form  a solid  canopy  which 
prevents  sunlight  from  reaching  the 
ground.  Since  most  vegetation  must 
have  sunlight  to  live  and  grow,  there  is 
little  or  no  food  for  whitetails  at  their 
level,  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
forest  is  much  lower  than  w'hen  it  was 
in  the  brush  stage.  The  hunter  who  saw 
40  deer  in  the  brush  stage  just  a few 
years  ago  must  expect  to  see  only  10 
deer  now.  Never  again  in  his  lifetime 
will  the  hunter  see  40  deer  at  this  place; 
it  will  be  another  75  years  or  so  before 
the  trees  mature,  are  harvested,  and  the 
habitat  returns  to  the  brush  stage  and 
maximum  deer  densities.  The  second 
stage  of  forest  development  lasts  about 
three  times  as  long  as  the  first  stage.  In 
the  third  stage,  as  trees  approach 
maturity,  they  produce  mast  (acorns, 
beechnuts,  etc.),  which  is  good  deer 
food.  As  trees  die  there  are  openings  in 
the  leaf  canopy  which  permit  sunlight 
to  reach  the  forest  floor,  enabling  young 
vegetation  to  spring  up;  and  other 
changes  take  place  which  produce  more 
deer  food.  In  the  third  stage,  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  range  increases, 
although  not  nearly  to  the  point  found 
in  the  brush  stage. 

About  mid-June,  the  deer  population 
is  at  its  highest;  fawns  have  just  been 
born  and  the  deer  that  survived  the 
winter  and  spring  are  still  around.  The 
population  will  continually  decrease  for 
the  next  48  to  50  weeks;  it  will  not  go 
higher  or  increase  at  any  point  in  that 
time.  The  decline  is  rather  gradual  from 
mid-June  until  the  beginning  of  the 
deer  hunting  season,  as  whitetails  are 
lost  to  crop  damage,  vehicles,  poachers, 
etc.  But  during  the  short  deer  hunting 
season,  about  one-third  of  all  Penn- 
sylvania deer  (approximately  three- 
quarters  of  the  bucks  and  one-fifth  of 


WES  OSBORNE,  of  Pulaski,  excitedly  tells  his 
grandfather  how  he  got  his  first  whitetail  — 
with  his  Christmas  present,  a 45-cal.  flint- 
lock. 


the  antlerless  deer)  are  harvested.  From 
the  end  of  the  hunting  season  (about 
January  I)  to  late  May,  the  herd  size 
continues  to  decrease,  as  roadkills,  dogs, 
winter  losses  and  other  factors  take  their 
toll.  Then  in  a few  short  weeks,  the  herd 
again  jumps  back  up  to  its  maximum 
size  during  the  fawning  period.  The 
cycle  is  repeated  the  following  year. 

The  deer  herd  manager  doesn’t  have 
to  know  how  many  deer  there  are  at  any 
given  moment,  although  it  probably 
can  be  calculated  with  a rather  high 
degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  calculate  the  population  at  four  key 
points  over  a two-year  period:  (1)  just 
before  the  first  deer  hunting  season,  (2) 
immediately  after  the  first  hunting 
season,  (3)  just  prior  to  the  following 
hunting  season,  and  (4)  at  the  end  of 
that  deer  season. 

By  law,  there  are  66  deer  manage- 
ment units  (counties)  in  Pennsylvania. 
Thus  the  Game  Commission  must  man- 
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1983  Rail 


County 

Buck 

Report 

Cards 

Buck 

Rpting 

Rate 

Antless 

Report 

Cards 

Antless 

Rpting 

Rate 

Percent 

Adult 

Females 

Percent 

Button 

Bucks 

Percent 

Female 

Fawns 

Buck 

Harvest 

Rate 

Adu 

Se 

Rati 

Adams 

620 

.693 

622 

.646 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Allegheny 

434 

.643 

643 

.457 

.539 

.242 

.219 

.822 

1.9 

Armstrong 

1,308 

.519 

1,907 

.515 

.539 

.242 

.219 

.822 

1.9 

Beaver 

396 

.710 

547 

.583 

.539 

.242 

.219 

.822 

1.9 

Bedford 

1,431 

.592 

1,472 

.550 

.539 

.242 

.219 

.822 

1.9 

Berks 

1,396 

.662 

1,375 

.688 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Blair 

979 

.546 

838 

.427 

.592 

.205 

.203 

.785 

2.3 

Bradford 

2,300 

.601 

2,637 

.531 

.579 

.231 

.190 

.706 

1.8 

Bucks 

726 

.651 

581 

.565 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Butler 

1,372 

.597 

1,647 

.535 

.539 

.242 

.219 

.822 

1.9 

Cambria 

1,135 

.601 

446 

.474 

.539 

.242 

.219 

.822 

1.9 

Cameron 

571 

.634 

734 

.539 

.618 

.182 

.200 

.498 

1.9 

Carbon 

572 

.659 

415 

.561 

.618 

.182 

.200 

.569 

2.3 

Centre 

1,861 

.500 

1,080 

.428 

.592 

.205 

.203 

.719 

2.3 

Chester 

384 

.643 

301 

.617 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Clarion 

1,167 

.572 

1,146 

.481 

.533 

.250 

.217 

.828 

2.1 

Clearfield 

1,910 

.439 

1,309 

383 

.592 

.205 

.203 

.669 

2.3 

Clinton 

1,302 

.600 

865 

.457 

.618 

.182 

.200 

.498 

1.9 

Columbia 

1,056 

.623 

1,033 

.597 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Crawford 

1,332 

.532 

1,935 

.504 

.533 

.250 

.217 

.828 

2.1 

Cumberland 

537 

.630 

290 

.714 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Dauphin 

802 

.653 

953 

.651 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Delaware 

81 

.594 

37 

.596 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Elk 

1,302 

.528 

1,286 

.467 

.594 

.195 

.211 

.622 

1.9 

Erie 

791 

.629 

526 

.461 

.533 

.250 

.217 

.828 

2.1 

Fayette 

837 

.458 

823 

.486 

.539 

.242 

.219 

.822 

1.9 

Forest 

1,035 

.551 

1,645 

.548 

.711 

.083 

.206 

.808 

2.5 

Franklin 

903 

.611 

643 

.570 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Fulton 

640 

.609 

813 

.652 

.592 

.205 

.203 

.654 

2.2 

Greene 

1,483 

.516 

1,898 

.477 

.539 

.242 

.219 

.822 

1.9 

Huntingdon 

1,651 

.563 

1,204 

.513 

.592 

.205 

.203 

.681 

2.3 

Indiana 

1,370 

.499 

1,465 

.465 

.539 

.242 

.219 

.822 

1.9 

Jefferson 

1,469 

.541 

1,514 

.453 

.533 

.250 

.217 

.828 

2.1 

Juniata 

580 

.596 

397 

.412 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Lackawanna 

594 

.543 

267 

.527 

.579 

.231 

.190 

.706 

1.8 

Lancaster 

514 

.646 

700 

667 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Lawrence 

208 

.611 

252 

.598 

.539 

.242 

.219 

.822 

1.9 

Lebanon 

422 

.617 

562 

.634 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Lehigh 

340 

.723 

387 

.795 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Luzerne 

1,724 

.656 

1,131 

.541 

.579 

.231 

.190 

.706 

1.8 

Lycoming 

1,911 

.604 

1,461 

.529 

.618 

.182 

.200 

.498 

1.9 

McKean 

1,667 

.542 

954 

.457 

.594 

.195 

.211 

.752 

2.4 

Mercer 

767 

.559 

948 

.561 

.533 

.250 

.217 

.828 

2.1 

Mifflin 

577 

.586 

268 

.476 

.592 

.205 

.203 

.699 

2.3 

Monroe 

713 

.613 

360 

.450 

.618 

.182 

.200 

.463 

2.3 

Montgomery 

193 

.591 

221 

.604 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Montour 

142 

.619 

136 

.476 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Northampton 

384 

.633 

228 

.655 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9, 

Northumberland 

583 

.601 

708 

.583 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Perry 

1,042 

.649 

531 

.614 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9, 

Pike 

876 

.628 

574 

.575 

.618 

.182 

.200 

.681 

2.1 

Potter 

2,376 

.635 

2,653 

.552 

.595 

.233 

.172 

.864 

2.71 

Schuylkill 

1,729 

.643 

697 

.643 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1,91 

Snyder 

526 

.593 

583 

.774 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Somerset 

1,878 

.602 

1,943 

.522 

.539 

.242 

.219 

.822 

1.91 

Sullivan 

951 

.606 

498 

.549 

.580 

.230 

.190 

.706 

1.8 

Susguehanna 

1,368 

.537 

906 

.429 

.580 

.230 

.190 

.706 

1.9 

Tioga 

2,091 

.586 

1,919 

.487 

.581 

.188 

.231 

.714 

2.1 

Union 

525 

.720 

550 

.615 

.592 

.205 

.203 

.654 

2.2 

Venango 

1,591 

.596 

1,825 

.527 

.533 

.250 

.217 

.828 

2.1 

Warren 

1,638 

.546 

2,935 

.512 

.611 

.196 

.193 

.833 

2.£ 

Washington 

1,607 

.590 

1,769 

.596 

.539 

.242 

.219 

.822 

1.9 

Wayne 

1,155 

.512 

330 

.434 

.580 

.230 

.190 

.706 

1.8 

Westmoreland 

1,531 

.524 

1,740 

.543 

.539 

.242 

.219 

.822 

1.9 

Wyoming 

574 

.567 

598 

.527 

.579 

.231 

.190 

.706 

1.8 

York 

829 

.634 

588 

.647 

.555 

.222 

.223 

.781 

1.9 

Juct; 
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File  Data 

i 


utton 

}uck 

latio 

Female 

Fawn 

Ratio 

Male 

Surv. 

Rate 

Female 

Surv. 

Rate 

Fawns/ 

Adult 

Female 

Av.  Buck 
Hvst 
Rate 

Buck 

Rpting 

Rate 

Winter 

Deer 

Herd 

Permits 

Per 

Deer 

Archery 

F-Lock 

Permits 

Antless 

Rpting 

Rate 

.578 

.535 

.8134 

.8137 

1.156 

.772 

.693 

3,737 

6.13 

275 

.646 

.651 

.571 

.8087 

.8084 

1.197 

.839 

.643 

2,065 

6.84 

553 

,457 

.651 

.571 

.8087 

.8089 

1.226 

.839 

.519 

9,618 

3.38 

492 

.515 

.651 

.571 

.8087 

.8087 

1.217 

.839 

.710 

2,118 

7.99 

274 

.583 

.651 

.571 

.8088 

.8089 

1.238 

.839 

.592 

11,119 

4.14 

323 

.550 

.579 

.535 

.8139 

.8139 

1.158 

.772 

.662 

9,316 

5.18 

1,234 

688 

.483 

.478 

.8029 

.8029 

.967 

.713 

.546 

8,775 

4.24 

426 

.427 

.548 

.490 

.8329 

.8329 

1.018 

.701 

.601 

15,458 

2.61 

869 

.531 

579 

.535 

.8135 

.8138 

1.159 

.772 

.651 

4,820 

5.43 

682 

.565 

.651 

.571 

.8088 

.8089 

1.230 

.839 

.597 

9,531 

4.06 

781 

.535 

.651 

.571 

.8089 

.8089 

1.255 

.839 

.601 

10,131 

3.66 

949 

.474 

392 

.392 

.8917 

.8918 

.755 

.542 

.634 

5,964 

3.11 

155 

.539 

392 

.392 

.8919 

.8919 

.761 

.542 

.659 

6484 

5.77 

761 

.561 

483 

.478 

.8119 

.8119 

.976 

.706 

.500 

22,391 

3.77 

775 

.428 

578 

.535 

.8132 

.8134 

1.162 

.772 

.643 

2,916 

12.90 

836 

.617 

652 

.577 

.8349 

.8349 

1.187 

.830 

.572 

10,074 

3.03 

743 

,481 

483 

.478 

.8179 

.8179 

.976 

.713 

.439 

28,977 

2.72 

1,477 

.383 

392 

.392 

.8709 

.8709 

.761 

.542 

.600 

15,769 

3.79 

646 

.457 

578 

.535 

.8136 

.8138 

1.157 

.772 

.623 

6,796 

3.00 

673 

.597 

613 

.674 

.8347 

.8349 

1.216 

.830 

.532 

12,542 

3.67 

779 

.504 

578 

.535 

.8138 

.8137 

1.168 

.772 

.630 

4,768 

7.47 

491 

.714 

578 

.535 

.7648 

.7648 

1.153 

.772 

.653 

5.260 

5.67 

836 

.651 

577 

.532 

.8101 

.8120 

1.167 

.772 

.594 

764 

8,30 

27 

.596 

532 

.532 

.7829 

.7829 

1.064 

.611 

.528 

14,627 

3.63 

614 

.467 

652 

.577 

.8348 

.8349 

1.192 

.830 

.629 

7,512 

5.72 

620 

.461 

651 

.571 

.8087 

.8089 

1.244 

.839 

.458 

9,168 

6.14 

315 

.486 

462 

.462 

.9326 

.9329 

.831 

.751 

.551 

8,041 

2.71 

870 

.548 

579 

.535 

.7608 

.7608 

1.162 

.772 

.611 

6,966 

3.20 

572 

.570 

483 

.478 

.8567 

.8568 

.968 

.713 

.609 

6,747 

5.71 

157 

.652 

651 

.571 

.8089 

.8089 

1.229 

.839 

.516 

10,617 

3.12 

320 

.477 

483 

.478 

.8029 

.8029 

.975 

.713 

.563 

18,249 

3.79 

421 

.513 

651 

.571 

.8087 

.8089 

1.237 

.839 

.499 

11,626 

3.24 

620 

.465 

j539 

.539 

.8349 

.8349 

1.056 

.830 

.541 

11,841 

2.79 

763 

.453 

1579 

.535 

.8135 

.8138 

1.158 

.772 

.596 

4,368 

3.76 

200 

.412 

548 

.489 

.8325 

.8328 

1.043 

.701 

.543 

6,400 

5.26 

509 

.527 

578 

.535 

.8133 

.8135 

1.150 

.772 

.646 

3,304 

7.48 

1,065 

.667 

1650 

.571 

.8084 

.8088 

1.233 

.839 

.611 

1,516 

8.15 

122 

.598 

,578 

.535 

.8136 

.8137 

1.150 

.772 

.617 

2,714 

6.17 

330 

.634 

578 

.535 

.8130 

.8133 

1.157 

.772 

.723 

2,083 

8.07 

294 

.795 

548 

.490 

.8329 

.8329 

1.034 

.701 

.656 

13,767 

4.00 

1,390 

.541 

392 

.392 

.8919 

.8919 

.761 

.542 

.604 

23,233 

4.54 

969 

.529 

491 

.491 

.8448 

.8449 

.980 

.719 

.542 

19,111 

2.63 

592 

.457 

652 

.577 

.8349 

.8347 

1.185 

.830 

.559 

6,684 

4.61 

435 

.561 

483 

.478 

.7745 

.7748 

.979 

.713 

.586 

5,953 

4.46 

421 

.476 

392 

.392 

.8027 

.8028 

.763 

.542 

.613 

10,845 

4.36 

649 

.450 

578 

.534 

.8139 

.8137 

1.154 

.772 

.591 

1,369 

12.29 

630 

.604 

i578 

.535 

.8117 

.8125 

1.151 

.772 

.619 

868 

3.51 

51 

.476 

,578 

.535 

.8132 

.8138 

1.166 

.772 

.633 

3,263 

8,77 

374 

.655 

1578 

.535 

.8139 

.8136 

1.152 

.772 

.601 

3,688 

4.05 

298 

.583 

1578 

.535 

.7339 

.7339 

1.166 

.772 

.649 

7,927 

5.34 

600 

.614 

392 

.392 

.8866 

.8869 

.760 

.542 

.628 

7,966 

4.53 

480 

.575 

596 

.596 

.8378 

.8379 

1.020 

.782 

.635 

20,884 

2.67 

1,107 

.552 

1578 

.535 

.7498 

.7499 

1.169 

.772 

.643 

13,644 

4.71 

1,728 

.643 

j578 

.535 

.7694 

.7698 

1.160 

.772 

.593 

3,999 

6.38 

280 

,774 

1651 

.571 

.8089 

.8089 

1.236 

.839 

.602 

13,739 

3.28 

1,061 

.522 

548 

.489 

.8327 

.8328 

1.040 

.701 

.606 

8,166 

2.83 

546 

.549 

.548 

.490 

.8329 

.8329 

1.034 

.701 

.537 

13,141 

2.39 

607 

.429 

1489 

.489 

.8419 

.8419 

.986 

.730 

.586 

16,875 

2.57 

965 

.487 

1483 

.478 

.8297 

.8297 

.968 

.706 

.720 

4,493 

4.48 

225 

.615 

,592 

.540 

.8228 

.8229 

1.100 

.596 

.596 

12,140 

2.93 

1,067 

.527 

J538 

.538 

.8699 

.8699 

.913 

.833 

.546 

15,489 

2.90 

775 

.512 

1,351 

.571 

.8089 

.8088 

1.239 

.839 

.590 

11,675 

4.30 

562 

.596 

1,548 

.489 

.7698 

.7699 

1.046 

.701 

.512 

12,290 

3.32 

443 

.434 

,351 

.571 

.8089 

.8089 

1.239 

.839 

.524 

12,511 

4.66 

1,038 

.543 

J548 

.489 

.8325 

.8326 

1.024 

.701 

.567 

4,243 

3.52 

407 

.527 

.579 

.535 

.7738 

.7738 

1.164 

.772 

.634 

6,097 

7.59 

829 

.647 
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age  66  separate  deer  herds.  The  system 
employed  by  the  agency  does  control 
each  herd  nicely  in  each  county,  but 
only  within  the  total  confines  of  that 
county.  It  does  not  distribute  deer 
evenly  throughout  a county;  hunter  be- 
havior generally  controls  deer  distribu- 
tion. Some  areas  (usually  those  most 
readily  accessible  to  hunters  and  easiest 
to  hunt  — or  near  camps)  may  have  an 
extreme  shortage  of  deer,  while  other 
difficult-to-reach  spots  may  have  an 
abundance  of  deer.  The  Game  Com- 
mission can’t  control  that.  But  the 
system  does  work  well  within  the  con- 
fines of  a county  in  controlling  the  total 
number  of  deer  there. 

30,000  Examined  Annually 

Although  each  hunter  who  harvests 
a deer  is  required  by  law  to  report  the 
kill,  only  a certain  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful shooters  do.  Game  Commission 
personnel  examine  about  30,000  har- 
vested whitetails  each  deer  season  to  ob- 
tain data  on  sex  and  age  composition  of 
the  harvest  and  reporting  rates.  By 
matching  hunting  license  numbers 
taken  from  ear  tags  on  those  deer  to 
license  numbers  on  deer  harvest  report 
cards  submitted  by  successful  hunters, 
the  percentage  of  hunters  who  report 


their  kills  can  be  calculated.  The  re- 
porting rate  usually  is  different  in  each 
county,  and  may  change  between  years. 
By  dividing  the  number  of  buck  kill 
report  cards  received  by  the  buck  re- 
porting rate  (a  percentage),  the  number 
of  bucks  actually  harvested  is  calculated 
(Step  1 on  the  work  sheet). 

In  like  manner,  by  dividing  the  num- 
ber of  antlerless  deer  kill  report  cards 
received  by  the  antlerless  kill  reporting 
rate  (it’s  often  lower  than  the  buck  kill 
reporting  rate,  and  it  also  varies  by 
county  and  by  year),  it  can  be  deter- 
mined how  many  antlerless  deer  were 
harvested  (Step  2 on  the  work  sheet). 

Sex  and  age  data  collected  by  Game 
Gommission  personnel  at  deer  proces- 
sing plants  and  other  locations  show 
what  percentages  of  the  antlerless 
harvest  were  composed  of  adult  fe- 
males, button  bucks  and  female  fawns, 
by  county.  The  numbers  of  adult  fe- 
males, button  bucks  and  female  fawns 
harvested  are  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  antlerless  deer  harvested 
by  the  percentage  of  harvest  in  each  of 
the  three  categories  (Step  3). 

Not  all  bucks  are  harvested  each  year. 
However,  a higher  percentage  of  bucks 
than  does  is  harvested.  As  a conse- 
quence, the  ratio  of  bucks  to  does  is 


GARY  WILLIAMS  (second  from  left),  with  his  nephews  Glenn  Williams  and  Dominic  Giovaniello, 
and  his  son  Mark.  All  took  their  trophies  in  Westfall  Twp.,  Pike  County. 
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altered  by  this  differential  harvesting. 
There  is  a formula'  for  determining 
the  pereentage  of  bucks  harvested, 
based  on  changes  in  buck-to-doe  ratios. 
The  formula  is: 

Buck  harvest  rate  = ^ 

B (K-A) 

In  this  formula, 

B = Pre-hunt  adult  males  per  100 
adult  females 

K = Adult  males  harvested  per  100 
adult  females 

A = Post-hunt  adult  males  per  100 
adult  females 

If  the  number  of  bucks  harvested  is 
divided  by  the  buck  harvest  rate,  the 
resulting  figure  is  the  number  of  bucks 
actually  present  when  the  hunting  sea- 
son began  (pre-season  bueks.  Step  4).  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  buck  har- 
vest rate  differs  by  county  and  by  year. 

The  adult  sex  ratio  (the  number  of 
adult  females  for  each  adult  male)  is 
determined  from  age  and  sex  data  col- 
leeted  during  the  deer  season  at  proc- 
essing plants  by  trained  Game  Com- 
mission personnel.  This  ratio  varies  by 
eounty  and  by  year.  By  multiplying  the 
number  of  pre-season  bucks  by  the 
adult  sex  ratio,  the  number  of  pre-sea- 
son  adult  females  is  calculated  (Step  5). 

From  reproductive  data  eoUected  by 
Game  Commission  personnel  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  the  number  of 
male  and  female  fawns  per  adult 
female  is  determined.  These  figures  are 
different  in  each  county,  and  usually 
change  annually.  By  multiplying  the 
numbers  of  male  and  female  fawns  per 
adult  female  by  the  number  of  pre- 
season adult  females,  the  numbers  of 
pre-season  button  bucks  and  pre-season 
female  fawns  are. determined  (Step  6). 

By  adding  the  number  of  pre-season 
bucks  and  the  number  of  pre-season 
adult  females  and  the  number  of  pre- 
season button  bueks  and  the  number  of 
pre-season  female  fawns,  the  county’s 
total  pre-season  deer  population  is 
determined  (Step  7). 

To  determine  the  number  of  post-sea- 
son  bucks,  it  is  necessary  to  subtract  the 
buck  harvest  (determined  in  Step  1) 


from  the  pre-season  bucks  (determined 
in  Step  4).  The  post-season  adult  fe- 
males are  calculated  by  subtracting  the 
adult  female  harvest  (determined  in 
Step  3)  from  the  pre-.sea.son  adult  fe- 
males (determined  in  Step  5).  Post-sea- 
son  button  bucks  are  calculated  by  sub- 
tracting the  button  buck  harvest  (from 
Step  3)  from  the  pre-season  button 
bucks  (from  Step  6),  and  post-season 
female  fawms  are  calculated  by  sub- 
tracting the  female  fawn  harvest  (from 
Step  3)  from  the  pre-season  female 
fawns  (from  Step  6).  These  calculations 
are  all  done  in  Step  8 on  the  work  sheet. 

By  adding  post-season  bucks  and 
post-season  button  bucks,  the  number 
of  post-season  males  is  determined,  and 
by  adding  post-season  adult  females 
and  post-season  female  fawns,  the  num- 
ber of  post-season  females  is  deter- 
mined. Adding  the  post-season  males 
to  the  post-season  females  results  in 
the  total  post-season  deer  population 
(Step  9). 


KATHY  BEHM,  13,  of  Mertztown,  started  her 
hunting  career  with  this  fine  8-point  taken  in 
Potter  County. 
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Not  all  deer  left  at  the  end  of  the 
season  will  live  to  become  the  follow- 
ing Fall's  adult  deer  population.  Only 
a certain  percentage  survive;  many  are 
lost  through  roadkills,  crop  damage, 
dogs,  poaching,  etc.  Survival  rates  dif- 
fer by  sex,  by  county  and  by  year.  A sim- 
ple formula  calculates  the  survival 
rates: 

pre-hunt  adult 

. , , population 

survival  rate  = — - — 

previous  year’s 

post-hunt  adult 
population 

By  multiplying  the  numbers  of  deer  left 
at  the  end  of  the  season  by  the  survival 
rates,  the  following  Fall’s  pre-season 
bucks  and  adult  females  are  projected 
(remember,  surviving  button  bucks 
become  adult  males  the  following  Fall, 
and  surviving  female  fawns  become 
yearling  females  the  following  Fall). 
These  projections  are  made  in  Step  10. 

Females  give  birth  to  fawns  in  May 
and  June.  By  multiplying  the  number 
of  next  Fall’s  pre-season  adult  females 
by  the  number  of  fawns  produced  per 
adult  female,  next  Fall’s  pre-season 
fawns  are  calculated  in  Step  11 
(remember,  male  and  female  fawns  are 
born  in  approximately  equal  numbers, 
and  reproductive  rates  vary  by  county 
and  by  year). 

The  total  pre-season  deer  population 
for  the  following  Fall  is  calculated  by 
adding  up  the  number  of  pre-season 
bucks  (determined  in  Step  10),  the 
number  of  pre-season  adult  females 
(also  determined  in  Step  10)  and  the 
number  of  pre-season  fawns  (deter- 
mined in  Step  11).  These  additions  are 
made  in  Step  12;  compare  this  figure 
with  the  preceding  year’s  pre-season 
total  population  in  Step  7. 

Next  Fall’s  projected  buck  harvest  is 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  average 
buck  harvest  rate  for  the  past  three 
years  by  the  number  of  pre-season  bucks 
(previously  determined  in  Step  10). 
Multiplying  the  projected  buck  harvest 
for  next  Fall  by  the  buck  reporting  rate 
results  in  the  number  of  buck  report 
cards  the  Game  Commission  projects  it 
will  receive  next  Fall  (Step  13). 

Subtracting  next  Fall’s  projected  buck 


harvest  from  next  Fall’s  total  pre-season 
deer  population  yields  the  number  of 
deer  remaining  after  next  Fall’s  buck 
season  (Step  14). 

At  this  point,  it  has  been  determined 
how  many  deer  there  are.  Now,  the  sec- 
ond (and  more  important)  question: 
How  many  should  there  be? 

The  number  of  deer  which  can  com- 
fortably over-winter  in  good  condition 
without  damaging  the  habitat  in  each 
county  has  been  determined  through 
years  of  research  which  show  40  deer 
can  be  carried  in  seedling-sapling  for- 
est stands  (trees  under  5 inches  in 
diameter  — roughly  the  first  20  years  of 
forest  development);  10  deer  per  square 
mile  in  pole  timber  stands  (trees  5 
through  11  inches  in  diameter  — roughly 
the  next  60-year  period);  and  20  deer 
per  square  mile  in  saw  timber  and  non- 
commercial stands  (trees  over  11  inches 
in  diameter  — roughly  the  final  20-year 
period  in  the  life  of  a deciduous  tree 
stand).  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  inven- 
tories and  classifies  all  forests  in  Penn- 
sylvania about  every  ten  years  and  sup- 
plies this  information  to  the  Game 
Commission.  By  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  square  miles  of  seedling-sapling 
stage  by  40,  the  number  of  square  miles 
of  pole  timber  stage  by  10,  and  the 
number  of  square  miles  of  saw  timber 
stage  by  20,  and  adding  up  the  resul- 
tant figures,  the  total  number  of  deer 
which  can  comfortably  over-winter  in 
each  county  is  calculated.  These  figures 
are  the  management  goals  for  the  66 
deer  management  units  (counties).  If 
the  county’s  post-buck-season  herd  is 
not  too  far  out  of  balance  with  the 
carrying  capacity,  the  goal  becomes  the 
desired  overwintering  deer  herd  size.  If 
there  is  a sizable  gap  between  the  two, 
the  overwintering  population  may  be 
gradually  adjusted,  upward  or  down- 
ward as  necessary,  from  the  previous 
overwintering  herd  size,  usually  by  10 
percent  or  less  per  year.  (The  accompa- 
nying work  sheet  shows  the  desired 
overwintering  herd  size  to  be  about  10 
percent  less  than  the  previous  winter’s 
post-season  population  — calculated  in 
Step  9.)  By  subtracting  the  desired  over- 
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ANTLERLESS  LICENSE  ALLOCATION  WORK  SHEET- FOREST  COUNTY 


= Buck  Harvest  1878 


. Buck  Report  Cards  1035 
■ Buck  Reporting  Rate  .551 

y tierless  Report  Cards  16«^Antlerless  Harvest  3002 
Antlerless  Reporting  Rate  .548 

3.  Antlerless  Harvest  3002  X % of  Adult  Females  In  the  Antlerless  Harvest  71.1= Adult  Female  Harvest  2135 
Antlerless  Harvest  3002  X % of  Button  Bucks  In  The  Antlerless  Harvest  8.3= Button  Buck  Harvest  249 
Antlerless  Harvest  3002  X % of  Female  Fawns  In  The  Antlerless  Harvest  20.6= Female  Fawn  Harvest  618 
, Buck  Harvest  1878 


r= Pre-Season  Bucks  2324 


Buck  Harvest  Rate  .808 ' 

5.  Pre-Season  Bucks  2324  X Adult  Sex  Ratio  2.57= Pre-Season  Adult  Females  5973 

6.  Pre-Season  Adult  Females  5973  X Button  Buck  Ratio  .462= Pre-Season  Button  Bucks  2760 
Pre-Season  Adult  Females  5973  X Female  Fawn  Ratio  .462= Pre-Season  Female  Fawns  2760 

7.  Pre-Season  Bucks  2324-1- Pre-Season  Adult  Females  5973-1- 

Pre-Season  Button  Bucks  2760 -i- Pre-Season  Female  Fawns  2760= Total  Pre-Season  Deer  Population  13817 
8 Pre-Season  Bucks  2324-Buck  Harvest  1878= Post-Season  Bucks  446 

Pre-Season  Adult  Females  5973-Adult  Female  Harvest  2135= Post-Season  Adult  Females  3838 
Pre-Season  Button  Bucks  2760 -Button  Buck  Harvest  249= Post  Season  Button  Bucks  2511 
Pre-Season  Females  Fawns  2760- Female  Fawn  Harvest  618= Post  Season  Female  Fawns  2142 

9.  Post  Season  Bucks  446 -i- Post  Season  Button  Bucks  2511  = Post  Season  Males  2957 

Post  Season  Adult  Females  3838-i-Post  Season  Female  Fawns  2142=Post  Season  Females  5980 
Post  Season  Males  2957-1- Post  Season  Females  5980= Total  Post  Season  Deer  Population  8937 

10.  Post  Season  Males  2957  X Male  Survival  Rate  93.26“/o  = Next  Fall's  Pre-Season  Bucks  2758 

Post  Season  Females  5980  X Female  Survival  Rate  93.29“/o  = Next  Fall’s  Pre-Season  Adult  Females  5579 

11.  Next  Fall’s  Pre-Season  Adult  Females  5579  X Fawns/Adult  Female  .831  = Next  Fall’s  Pre-Season  Fawns  4636 

12.  Next  Fall’s  Pre-Season  Bucks  2758-i-Next  Fall’s  Pre-Season  Adult  Females  5579-t- 

Next  Fall’s  Pre-Season  Fawns  4636= Next  Fall’s  Total  Pre-Season  Deer  Population  12973 

13.  Next  Fall’s  Pre-Season  Bucks  2758  X Average  (3  Year)  Buck  Harvest  Rate  75.1“/a  = 

Next  Fall’s  Projected  Buck  Harvest  2071 

Next  Fall’s  Projected  Buck  Harvest  2071  X The  Buck  Reporting  Rate  55.1%= 

Next  Fall’s  Projected  Buck  Report  Cards  1141 

14.  Next  Fall’s  Total  Pre-Season  Deer  Population  12973 -Next  Fall’s  Projected  Buck  Harvest  2071  = 

Deer  Remaining  After  Next  Fall’s  Buck  Season  10902 

15.  Deer  Remaining  After  Next  Fall’s  Buck  Season  10902- Desired  Overwintering  Deer  Population  8041  = 
Desired  Antlerless  Deer  Harvest  2861 

16.  Desired  Antlerless  Deer  Harvest  2861  X Antlerless  Licenses  Required  to  Harvest  One  Deer  Based  On 
A Three  Year  Average  2.71= Total  Antlerless  Licenses  Allowable  For  All  Antlerless  Deer  7753 

Total  Antlerless  Licenses  Allowable  7753-Licenses  Deducted  for  Archery  and  Muzzleloader  870= 

Antlerless  License  Allocation  6883 

Desired  Antlerless  Harvest  2861  X Antlerless  Reporting  Rate  (3  Year  Avg)  54.8%= 

Next  Fall’s  Projected  Antlerless  Report  Cards  1568 

DEER  MANAGEMENT  GOAL  FOREST  COUNTY 


10  Square  Miles  of  Seedling/Sapling  Forest  X 40  Deer  per  Sq.  Mi.  = (a)  400 
141  Square  Miles  of  Pole  Timber  Forest  X 10  Deer  per  Sq.  Mi.  =(b)  1410 

240  Square  Miles  of  Saw  Timber  Forest  X 20  Deer  per  Sq.  Mi.  =(c)  4800 

(a)  400-h(b)  1410-(-(c)  4800=Unit  Management  Goal  6610 


wintering  herd  size  from  the  number  of 
deer  remaining  after  next  Fall’s  buek 
season,  the  desired  antlerless  deer  har- 
vest is  caleulated  (Step  15). 

The  total  number  of  antlerless 


licenses  issued  for  the  past  three  years 
is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  ant- 
lerless deer  harvested  in  the  county  for 
those  same  years  to  determine  — on  the 
average  — how  many  antlerless  licenses 
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must  be  issued  to  harvest  one  deer.  If 
this  number  is  multiplied  by  the  desired 
antlerless  harvest,  the  result  is  the 
number  of  antlerless  deer  lieenses  which 
need  to  be  allocated  to  produce  the 
desired  antlerless  deer  harvest,  except 
for  one  more  aspect.  Antlerless  deer  are 
taken  by  archers  and  flintlock  hunters 
outside  the  regular  antlerless  season,  so 
a deduction  in  the  number  of  allowable 
antlerless  licenses  must  be  made  for 
deer  taken  by  archers  and  muzzleloader 
hunters.  (Nobody  knows  in  advance 
with  any  degree  of  precision  what  that 
figure  will  be,  so  the  figure  to  be 
deducted  is  determined  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  antlerless  licenses  re- 
quired to  harvest  one  deer  by  the 
number  of  antlerless  deer  harvested  by 
archers  and  muzzleloaders  the  preced- 
ing year.)  The  antlerless  license  alloca- 
tion is  the  difference  between  the  total 
antlerless  licenses  allowable  and  the 
licenses  deducted  for  archery  and  muz- 
zleloader hunters.  The  desired  antlerless 
harvest  is  multiplied  by  the  antlerless 
reporting  rate  (the  average  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  years)  to  calculate  next 


Fall’s  projected  antlerless  report  cards 
(Step  16). 

By  referring  to  the  accompanying 
antlerless  license  allocation  work  sheet 
(Forest  County’s  1983-84  deer  herd  is 
used  as  an  example),  one  can  see  how 
the  population  is  estimated  and  how 
antlerless  deer  licenses  are  allocated. 

Numbers  may  vary  slightly  due  to 
rounding.  The  computer  carries  every- 
thing to  twelve  decimal  places,  while 
these  calculations  are  carried  to  only 
two  or  three  decimal  places. 

The  antlerless  license  program  is 
designed  to  adjust  populations  upward 
or  downward,  as  necessary,  or  to' main- 
tain populations  at  the  same  levels,  as 
changes  occur  in  hunter  success  rates, 
reporting  rates,  sex  and  age  ratios, 
reproduction  and  survival,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  to  annually  point  pop- 
ulations toward  desired  goals. 

Reference 

'Selleck,  D.  M.,  and  C.  M.  Hart. 
1957.  Calculating  the  percentage  of  kill 
and  age  ratios.  California  Fish  and 
Game.  43:  309-316. 


Grow  — Grow  --  Grow! 

Seedlings  are  growing  six  times  faster  than  the  normal  rate  in  a special  chamber 
operated  by  a Minnesota  reforestation  project.  By  placing  paper  birch  and  white 
spruce  seedlings  under  1,000-watt  arc  lamps,  the  state  project  produces  six-inch 
trees  in  about  four  months,  compared  to  two  years  required  in  a nursery. 

Super  Efficient 

The  dragonfly,  an  insect  species  250  million  years  old,  can  hover,  fly  sideways 
and  spurt  backwards  at  astounding  speeds  — all  while  generating  three  times  the 
lift  of  conventional  aircraft. 


Good  to  Know 

Despite  their  fierce  reputation,  moray  eels,  the  large-toothed  predators,  do  not 
attack  divers  unless  provoked.  Their  lethal  bite  is  usually  reserved  for  fish  and 
other  prey. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

My  heart  is  a lonely  hunter  that  hunts  on  a lonely  hill. 

— Fiona  Macleod 
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Just  A Few  Steps 
At  A Time 

By  David  Dufford 


IT  WAS  frosty  early  that  morning  on 
opening  day,  as  the  squirrel  hunter 
inched  his  way  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge.  The  sun  shone  brightly  through 
the  clear  autumn  sky,  and  there  was 
not  a trace  of  breeze.  It  looked  like  a 
good  day  for  squirrel  hunting,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned. 
He  had  often  hunted  this  ridge  before, 
and  although  he  knew  several  spots 
where  success  was  usually  greater  than 
others,  he  always  stillhunted  the  entire 
hilltop.  In  this  stop-and-go  fashion,  it 
often  took  him  an  hour  or  more  to 
move  only  100  yards.  But  time  and  dis- 
tance were  not  the  only  issues.  Every- 
thing he  observed  during  that  interim 
was  important. 


The  hunter  takes  several  carefully 
placed  steps  and  then  pauses.  He 
searches  the  surrounding  forest  for  any 
sound  or  any  glimpse  of  movement. 
And  so  it  is  that  he  hears  a slight  tap 
high  and  to  his  right.  His  eyes  turn  in 
time  to  see  a small  twig  as  it  lands  on 
the  crisp  brown  leaves  that  blanket  the 
forest  floor.  The  hunter  immediately 
knows  that  the  sound  which  first  at- 
tracted his  attention  was  this  twig  as  it 
struck  against  a tree  branch  during  its 
fall.  How  did  it  happen  to  fall  at  this 
very  moment? 

He  turns  his  eyes  to  the  treetops  and 
sees  a long  slender  branch  waving  . . . 
but  not  in  the  wind.  His  gaze  quickly 
follows  along  the  swaying  branch  until 
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he  glimpses  a squirrel  just  as  it  disap- 
pears, and  then  reappears  atop  a larger 
limb.  The  squirrel  stops  directly  above 
the  hunter,  near  the  top  of  an  ancient 
oak.  The  only  part  visible  to  the  hunter 
is  its  head.  Had  he  not  seen  the  squirrel 
stop  there,  in  all  probability  he  would 
never  have  recognized  the  tiny  bump  on 
the  limb  as  the  head  of  a squirrel. 

He  raises  his  open-sighted  22  rifle. 
His  entire  target  appears  only  half  the 
size  of  the  small  bead  that  forms  the 
front  sight.  The  hunter  takes  a deep 
breath,  then  slowly  squeezes  the  trig- 
ger. The  little  gun  cracks-  and  the  squir- 
rel flips  over  the  far  side  of  its  perch.  In 
what  almost  seems  like  slow  motion,  it 
tumbles  to  the  ground  just  a few  feet  in 
front  of  the  hunter. 

He  bends  down  to  examine  his 
quarry.  The  tiny  bullet  has  done  its  job 
well,  entering  about  halfway  between 
the  nose  and  the  right  eye,  causing  no 
damage  whatsoever  to  the  highly  edible 
meat.  As  the  hunter  busies  himself 

MOMENTS  AFTER  getting  his  first  squirrel, 
the  crashing  and  thumping  of  hooves  came 
to  him.  Looking  downhill,  he  saw  three  white 
tails  bounding  away. 


dressing  out  his  game,  it  comes  to  him 
that  he  will  remember  this  particular 
squirrel  for  a long  time.  Considering  the 
distance  and  the  angle  of  the  shot,  get- 
ting this  gray  into  the  game  bag  had 
taken  some  doing.  Its  weight  feels  good 
there  as  he  picks  up  his  581  Remington 
and  continues  on  his  way. 

Crashing  and  Thumping 

No  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  steps 
later,  there  comes  to  his  ears  the  snort 
of  a deer  and  the  crashing  and  thump- 
ing of  hooves.  Looking  downhill  to  his 
left,  he  sees  three  white  flags  bounding 
away  through  the  foliage.  They  disap- 
pear quickly,  and  all  that  remains  is 
silence.  And  the  silent  laughter  of  the 
hunter,  at  himself.  The  deer  had  prob- 
ably been  there  all  along,  watching 
him.  Chances  are  they  had  even  seen 
him  bag  the  squirrel.  Had  they  not 
taken  flight,  he  might  never  have  known 
of  their  presence. 

The  hunter  silently  moved  farther 
back  the  ridge.  The  sun  had  begun  to 
warm  the  air  and  the  frost  had  van- 
ished in  all  but  a few  well  shaded 
patches.  He  now  approached  his 
favorite  squirrel  hunting  seat,  an  old 
downed  tree  with  a sharp  upward  curve 
on  one  end  which  supplied  a comfort- 
able back  rest.  Less  than  a stone’s  throw 
beyond  this  was  an  old  dead  oak.  A 
long-forgotten  storm  had  blown  the  top 
off  of  it.  A few  years  earlier  he  had  sat 
here  and  watched  three  nice  grays  chase 
one  another  back  and  forth  along  the 
top  of  the  old  oak.  This  day  he  sat 
there  resting  and  watching.  Fifteen 
minutes  passed.  During  this  time,  a 
small  flock  of  crows  flew  by,  well 
overhead,  cawing  their  way  to  a distant 
hillside.  A chipmunk  climbed  atop  an 
old  rotting  stump  directly  in  front  of 
him  and  nibbled  on  a hickory  nut  be- 
fore recklessly  scampering  away  across 
brittle  leaves. 

Just  as  the  hunter  was  about  to  move 
on,  he  heard  the  scratching  of  claws  and 
turned  to  face  the  direction  from  which 
the  sound  came.  A gray  froze,  about  six 
feet  up  the  side  of  a tree.  It  was  a long 
shot,  but  the  squirrel  was  silhouetted  so 
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perfectly  that  the  hunter  could  not 
resist.  When  the  gun  cracked,  the  gray 
spun  to  the  ground  and  disappeared 
behind  the  tree.  The  hunter  felt  sure  he 
had  scored  a hit,  and  hurried  over  to  in- 
vestigate. Luck  was  with  him.  The 
bullet  had  passed  cleanly  through  the 
neck.  As  soon  as  the  second  squirrel  was 
added  to  the  game  bag,  he  counted 
si.xty-four  long  paces  back  to  his  seat. 
The  thousand  or  so  rounds  of  ammo  he 
had  fired  through  the  little  22  that 
year,  between  groundhog  hunting,  tar- 
get practice,  and  just  plain  plinking, 
had  been  justified. 

A small  ravine  ran  down  the  hillside 
just  below  the  hunter's  seat.  It  was  a 
thick  tangle  of  wild  grapevines,  more 
like  grouse  than  squirrel  cover,  had  it 
not  been  surrounded  and  interspersed 
with  beech  and  hickory  trees.  It  was  so 
thick  that  the  hunter  knew  the  only 
way  to  hunt  it  was  to  work  through  its 
maze  of  “tunnels.”  It  was  growing  close 
to  lunchtime  and  the  hunter  decided  to 
make  one  last  effort  through  this  ravine 
before  returning  to  his  home  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  to  eat. 

He  slants  down  the  hillside,  at  first 
skirting  the  perimeter  of  the  tangle, 
keeping  it  to  his  left.  Then,  he  enters  it, 
following  a well-used  deer  trail  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  then  back  up  and 
out  at  the  far  side.  The  ground  cover  is 
impenetrable  on  both  sides  of  the  trail, 
and  twisted,  entangling  grapevines 
make  the  hunter  bend  and  stoop  as  he 
travels  along  the  passageway.  Suddenly, 
as  if  from  nowhere,  two  gra\’  squirrels 
dash  for  the  bottom  of  a tree  not  more 
than  10  yards  ahead  of  the  crouching 
hunter.  The  first  to  reach  the  tree 
scrambles  up  and  out  of  sight,  but  the 
second  hesitates  flat  against  the  trunk, 
just  two  feet  off  the  ground.  The  hunter 
knows  the  squirrel  has  seen  him  and 
won’t  hesitate  long.  From  his  awkward 
position,  he  takes  quick  aim  and  fires. 
The  gray  drops  and  there  is  not  much 
meat  damage.  He  carries  his  game  out 
into  the  open  woods  for  field  dressing. 

As  the  hunter  closes  the  small  bar- 
low  and  returns  it  to  his  pocket,  he 
thinks  of  his  success  and  of  the  fine 


flavor  of  the  meat,  but  his  thoughts,  as 
always,  are  o\’erwhelmed  by  deep  feel- 
ings of  a somewhat  spiritual  nature. 
There  is  always  this  respect,  this  sincere 
regard  for  the  animals  he  has  taken. 
Three  squirrels  are  plenty  for  today's 
hunt.  There  have  been  hunts  when  the 
weight  in  his  game  bag  was  greater 
than  now,  but  few  had  felt  so  rexs  ard- 
ing.  There  is  more  to  hunting  than 
bringing  home  as  much  game  as  ma\’ 
legally  be  taken.  Successful  hunting  re- 
quires well  honed  skills  to  find  game 
and  to  see  it  where  others  might  not. 
There  is  also  a certain  amount  of  pride 
to  be  taken  in  the  good  marksmanship 
acquired  through  preseason  practice. 

In  all,  it  has  been  a gratifying  morn- 
ing, and  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
and  the  weight  of  the  three  squirrels  in 
his  gamebag,  the  hunter  starts  home, 
taking  just  a few  steps  at  a time. 


THE  EASTERN  BLUEBIRD  is  the  1984  feature 
in  the  Game  Commission's  series  of  embroid- 
ered patches  and  decals  designed  to  promote 
the  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  program. 
This  program  is  intended  to  generate  finan- 
cial support  from  nonhunters  as  well  as 
hunters  — everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contributions  are 
used  to  fund  numerous  management  pro- 
grams involving  nongame  species.  Won’t  you 
help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is  $3,  the  decal 
$1,  delivered  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17105-1567. 
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Last  Day  Ringnecks 

By  George  L.  Harting 


IT  WAS  A restless  night;  turning 
from  side  to  side  made  little  differ- 
ence. There  simply  was  no  sleep  in  me. 
The  insomnia  might  have  been  blamed 
on  the  late  cup  of  coffee  or  the  bumpy 
mattress,  but  all  such  conclusions  were 
fraudulent. 

The  last  cornfields  in  the  north  terri- 
tory had  been  harvested  that  afternoon; 
they  formed  a travel  and  feeding  area 
for  those  elusive  ringnecks  wise  enough 
to  have  escaped  the  constant  early  gun 
pressure  of  the  season.  My  sleepless  toss- 
ing had  nothing  to  do  with  coffee  or 
mattresses;  the  insomnia  was  traceable 
directly  to  a gunner’s  debate  that  pitted 
the  frozen  foxtail  covered  cornfields 
against  mixed  woods,  swamp,  fields  and 
ridges  — an  alternate  area  where  a week 
earlier  seven  cockbirds  had  been 
flushed.  Visions  of  last  day  ringnecks 
and  debates  about  where  to  find  them 
have  a way  of  making  nights  long  and 
sleep  sporadic. 

So  what’s  unique  about  late  season 
ringnecks?  Their  generic  name  has  not 
been  altered,  their  physical  appearance 
has  not  changed,  their  bag  of  tricks  has 
not  been  stacked.  But  they  have  become 
expertly  educated  individuals  who  take 
nothing  for  granted.  In  this  respect,  the 
ringneck  efficiently  masters  the  survival 
traits  which  are  acquired  by  many  of 
nature’s  creatures. 

Ringnecks  can  be  catalogued  with 
other  game  species  which  have  the 
capacity  to  roll  with  human  population 
explosions  and  man’s  ecological  artifi- 
cialities. The  whitetail,  for  example, 
will  feed  from  the  hand  of  the  vaca- 
tioner, he  will  browse  beside  the  ken- 
nel of  the  hound  which,  when  released, 
can  drive  him  down  and  rip  his  flanks, 
he  will  clip  the  housewife’s  flower  gar- 
den. But  he  is  incredibly  elusive  when 
local  camp  members  determine  to 
round  him  up  on  the  opener.  Local 
Canadas  that  are  hand-fed  by  city  kids 


have  the  uncanny  capacity  to  fly  con- 
sistently over  shooting  areas  at  an  eleva- 
tion just  a half  gunshot  out  of  range. 
Similarly,  the  motives  that  prompt  a 
hen  pheasant  to  nest  beside  a power 
pole  near  a busy  highway  or  fraternize 
with  poultry  in  the  feedlot  are  not  the 
drives  that  govern  the  behavior  of  late 
season  ringnecks.  They  have  become 
educated  birds. 

It  was  the  anticipation  of  competing 
with  these  rugged  survivors  that  was 
responsible  for  my  tossing  during  the 
night.  The  necessity  of  soon  laying  aside 
the  scattergun  for  the  off-season  de- 
manded a best  effort  on  the  last  day. 

Even  the  novice  can  gather  that  wise 
old  birds  are  not  normally  found  in  late, 
unmown  hayfields.  Scores  of  pheasant 
roosting  spots  and  droppings  may  be  en- 
countered there,  but  by  shooting  time 
they  are  abandoned  and  those  birds  are 
searching  for  food  and  water.  Don’t 
even  expect  a rooster  to  harbor  in  stand- 
ing corn;  he  will  feed  and  loaf  there  for 
a spell,  but  after  a month  of  relentless 
pursuit  he  has  learned  that  such  fields 
are  tramped  almost  daily  and  must, 
therefore,  be  mistrusted. 

Striking  Difference 

I remember  a first  day  hunter 
lamenting  the  absence  of  game.  Two 
weeks  later,  however,  in  that  same  area, 
a party  of  three  flushed  seven  legal  birds 
on  a three-hour  hunt.  The  striking  dif- 
ference in  success  calls  for  some  analyt- 
ical answers. 

Two  essentials  for  the  hunter  who 
pursues  late  season  birds  without  a dog 
are,  first,  a thorough  understanding  of 
the  terrain  and  the  habits  of  the  birds 
that  frequent  it,  and  second,  man’s 
activities  in  that  area.  To  be  specific: 

Project  the  setting  along  a medium 
size  stream.  Winding  beside  the  water- 
way is  a much  used  road.  Across  the 
stream  to  the  east  and  along  it  string  a 
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KNOWING  the  terrain  and  correctly  anticipat- 
ing the  behavior  of  the  birds  can  make  a dif- 
ference in  results. 


series  of  cabins;  beyond  the  meadow  lie 
the  sprawling  farmland  and  woodlots 
so  typical  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  To 
the  west  of  the  stream  and  courting  the 
road  for  a mile  is  a near-cliff  topped  by 
an  elevated  flat.  The  cover  is  perfect  — a 
dense  stand  of  pine  heavily  burdened 
with  honeysuckle  and  ivy  poison.  The 
proprietor  of  the  flat  has  marked  his 
holdings  well  with  a series  of  signs 
which  leave  no  doubt  about  his  inten- 
tions. It  is  perfect  cover  for  evasive  late 
season  ringnecks  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  time  he  must  spend  in  search 
of  food  and  water,  the  tangled  flat  is 
where  the  flock  harbors.  The  fact  that 
the  owner’s  residence  is  located  directly 
in  the  middle  of  the  flat  makes  little 
difference  to  these  birds.  They  have 
learned  to  trust  his  activities;  no  guns 
are  fired  from  his  hill  and  no  human 
activity  threatens  their  welfare. 

It  is  a spot  such  as  this  to  which  birds 
will  return.  The  ringneck  will  defy 
anyone  to  divert  him  from  the  asylum 
he  calls  home.  Success  in  pursuing  this 
educated  beauty,  therefore,  must  occur 


when  the  flock  leaves  its  retreat  in 
search  of  food  and  water.  If  one  hopes 
to  make  the  most  of  these  excursions,  a 
contest  of  skills  must  happen. 

Begin  the  hunt  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  sanctuary.  Approach  that  location 
unnoticed.  It  is  then  an  attempt  can  be 
made  to  move  the  birds  away  from  the 
asylum  and  toward  their  feeding 
grounds.  It  is  difficult  to  move  birds 
that  have  been  alerted,  but  the  attempt 
must  be  made  to  drive  them  toward 
sparse  cover.  With  a little  luck,  some 
birds  will  hold  there  to  offer  an  in-range 
shot.  One  must  expect,  of  course,  that 
these  late  season  survivors  will  exercise 
several  of  their  skills.  Since  they  will  be 
reluctant  to  extend  their  distance  from 
the  sanctuary,  the  “cross  country”  will 
be  exchanged  for  the  “deep  freeze,”  and 
the  hunter  will  be  forced  to  tramp  them 
out.  Another  tactic  performed  by  birds 
that  feel  threatened  is  to  crouch  and 
then,  when  closely  approached,  take 
flight.  These  will  often  circle  the  gun- 
ner and  head  directly  back  to  the  cover 
they  call  home. 

Forty  seasons  of  hunting  this  glamor 
bird  without  the  aid  of  a dog  have  had 
their  frustrating  moments,  but  the 
effort  to  outwit  these  fine  big  birds  re- 
mains a constant  challenge. 

Sanctuary 

Wherever  there  are  late  season  ring- 
necks,  there  will  be  a nearby  sanctuary 
to  which  they  will  return  when  hard 
pressed.  In  Lancaster  County  it  may  be 
a cedar  ridge,  in  Snyder  County  a brush 
tangle,  the  density  of  which  makes 
man’s  entrance  virtually  impossible.  In 
Lebanon  County  it  may  be  an  oak 
chopping  and  in  Berks  County  it  can  be 
a densely  populated  pine  ridge. 

Hunter  success  during  the  tag  end  of 
the  season  demands  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  terrain  and  the  behavior  of 
the  humans  who  occupy  it.  With  such 
information,  the  odds  for  success  in 
outsmarting  these  educated  individuals 
are  greatly  improved. 

A sizable  flock  of  pheasants  was 
known  to  confine  its  activity  to  half  a 
square  mile  of  eastern  Pennsylvania 
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farmland.  A five-acre  woodlot  to  the 
northeast  furnished  them  with  a roost- 
ing place,  but  each  morning  they  were 
observed  moving  over  the  late  mown 
hay  toward  a ten-acre  swamp  where 
they  fed,  watered  and  loafed  for  the 
day.  The  rectangle-shaped  swamp  was 
formed  by  a railroad  embankment  on 
the  west  and  a farm  road  on  the  east; 
it  supported  dense  underbrush  and  was 
the  only  area  open  to  the  hunter  where 
he  might  be  able  to  score. 

All  season,  local  sportsmen  at- 
tempted, without  success,  to  corner  the 
handsome  males  for  a shot.  Each  at- 
tempt was  greeted  with  similar  results: 
the  birds  escaped  over  the  railbed  to  the 
safety  zone  that  lay  just  beyond.  This 
was  their  sanctuary,  the  neighbor’s 
safety  zone. 

When  the  last  day  of  the  season  ar- 
rived, only  one  bird  had  been  harvested; 
many  more  were  available.  A new  stra- 
tegy was  contrived  and  its  operation 
was  reserved  for  the  last  half-hour  of  the 
season.  Half  of  that  time  was  allotted 
to  getting  into  position  without  alert- 
ing the  birds.  They  were  driven  this 
time  away  from  the  railroad  embank- 
ment toward  the  farm  road,  in  hopes 
that  the  limited  cover  there  would  cause 
them  to  squat  and  hold.  The  effort  was 
successful. 

We’ve  all  heard  boasts  of  how  a day’s 
bag  of  ringnecks  was  taken  in  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  of  opening  day;  here,  a 
full  day’s  bag  was  collected  in  the  last 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  season.  Knowing 
the  terrain  and  correctly  anticipating 
the  behavior  of  the  birds  can  make  a 
difference  in  results. 

A warm  January  sun  reflecting  off  a 
late  season  snow  is  the  perfect  catalyst 
to  stir  up  interest  in  hunters  who  meet 
at  the  clubhouse.  They  will  talk  about 
the  ringnecks  they  saw  working  the 
swamp  bottoms.  The  sightings  indicate 
quite  conclusively  that  when  a hunter 
pursued  last  day  ringnecks,  they  were 
available;  the  lack  of  positive  results 
shows  that  in  these  handsome  males  the 
hunter  has  met  his  match. 

Success,  however,  in  the  pursuit  of 
last  day  ringnecks  need  not  end  with  the 
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day’s  outing.  Deliciously  prepared 
pheasant  for  the  evening  menu  could  be 
just  the  right  table  fare  to  mix  with  a 
February  sunset  burning  across  the 
western  sky.  A tasty  and  tested  recipe 
follows: 

Gourmet  Baked  Pheasant 

1 pheasant,  cut  into  serving  pieces 
3 oz.  dried  beef,  thinly  sliced 

Several  slices  bacon 
1 can  undiluted  golden  mushroom  soup 
1 cup  commercial  sour  cream 

Clean  and  cut  up  pheasant  into  serving 
pieces.  In  6 x 10-inch  baking  dish,  place 
dried  beef  to  cover  bottom.  Arrange  pheas- 
ant pieces  in  a single  layer  on  top,  skin  side 
up.  Cut  bacon  into  sections;  place  1 sec- 
tion over  each  piece  of  pheasant.  Mix 
together  well  the  golden  mushroom  soup 
and  sour  cream.  Spoon  mixture  over  all, 
making  sure  all  pieces  are  covered.  Cover 
baking  dish  tightly  with  foil.  Bake  in 
300-degree  oven  for  3 hours.  Remove  foil 
and  place  pheasant  under  broiler  just  long 
enough  to  allow  top  to  bubble  to  a golden 
brown.  Serve  at  once.  Rice  cooked  in 
chicken  broth  makes  an  excellent  accom- 
paniment. 
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HERITAGE  RABBITS 

By  Scott  Weidensaul 


WHEN  MY  great-grandfather  was 
a boy,  he  saw  a deer. 

He  didn’t  know,  right  off,  just  what 
it  was.  He’d  walked  down  the  road  to 
water  the  stoek  when  this  long-legged 
creature  bolted  from  cover  and 
bounded  across  the  dirt  road.  He  stood 
there,  barefoot  in  the  dust,  watching  the 
woods  swallow  the  white  flag  before 
he  realized  what  he’d  seen.  Hadn’t  been 
one  around  in  ages  and  ages,  he  always 
told  me. 

The  mountains  weren’t  much  then, 
though.  Timbered  off.  Burned  over. 
Stripmined,  a bit  farther  north.  The 
valleys  were  wide  open  farm  fields,  and 
no  upstanding  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
farmer  would  suffer  a weedy  corner  or 
a brushy  patch.  It  wasn’t  Godly, 
wasting  land  like  that. 

So  there  weren’t  any  deer.  When  my 
great-grandfather’s  father  had  grown 
up  there  were  still  some,  but  they  were 
shot  year-round,  and  by  Grandpop’s 
birth  there  were  no  snorts  to  break  the 
dawn  stillness,  or  shredded  saplings  in 
the  October  woods  where  a buck  had 
tested  the  mettle  of  his  freshly  grown 
antlers. 

He  had  a hard  time  convincing  his 
family  that  he’d  really  seen  a deer.  I can 
imagine  how  it  was,  him  pounding 
back  up  the  rutted  lane,  flying  across 
the  porch  and  into  the  kitchen,  winded, 
letting  the  door  slam  behind  him.  His 
mother,  looking  up  from  her  cooking  on 
the  black  coal  stove,  the  rest  of  his  fam- 
ily seated  at  the  table.  Him  looking  a 
little  wild-eyed,  spilling  his  tale.  A nar- 
rowing of  his  father’s  eyes,  answered  by 
a few  gestures  toward  the  woods. 

Finally,  a parade  down  the  lane  to 
the  spot  where  the  trees  crowded  close 
on  either  side.  There,  a heart-shaped  set 
of  hoofprints  etched  in  the  dust.  When- 
ever he  got  to  this  part  of  the  story 
Grandpop  would  hold  up  his  knobby 
hands  and  show  you  how  they  looked. 


how  big  they  were.  He  never  talked 
with  his  hands  much,  but  this  was  im- 
portant. He  wanted  you  to  understand 
the  magic  of  the  moment. 

My  family,  with  all  our  cousins  and 
nephews  and  relations-twice-removed, 
has  never  strayed  far  from  this  gentle 
valley,  and  the  churchyards  have  lots  of 
Schwalms  and  Kimmels  and  Beurys. 
My  great-grandfather  was  a Beury,  and 
his  family  made  a little  money  from 
timbering.  He  used  to  drive  mule  teams 
up  Broad  Mountain,  gee-ing  and  yaw- 
ing the  obstinate  beasts  around  the 
stumps  as  they  dragged  loads  of  oak  and 
chestnut  off  the  hillsides.  The  scrub  that 
grew  back  over  the  scalped  hills  was  fine 
cover  for  rabbits,  and  many  old  sepia 
tone  photographs  show  valley  farmers 
with  a couple  of  dozen  bunnies  strung 
up  on  the  barn  wall,  and  usually  a 
brace  of  exhausted  beagles  flopped 
down  in  front. 

Trees  are  bigger  nowadays  and  the 
rabbits  aren’t  as  wonderfully  plentiful, 
but  there  are  enough  in  the  hollows  to 
make  a November  hike  worthwhile.  I 
don’t  live  near  the  valley  anymore,  but 
I try  to  get  up  once  a season,  to  a little 
draw  in  the  woods. 

Nearly  Perfect 

It’s  about  as  near  to  perfect  hunting 
as  you  can  find  in  my  part  of  the  state. 
Not  that  my  limit  is  filled  every  time; 
game  isn’t  that  plentiful  and  I’m  not 
that  good  a shot.  It’s  just  that  the 
possibilities  are  so  good  — pheasants  in 
the  field  edges,  squirrels  in  the  big  oaks 
of  the  tree  rows,  and  grouse  in  the  ap- 
ple orchard  that  hasn’t  seen  a pruning 
shears  in  40  years. 

And  then  there  are  the  rabbits. 
They’re  what  keep  me  coming  back  to 
get  my  shins  raked  by  the  brambles  that 
cover  the  crumbled  foundations  of  a 
farmhouse  and  barn.  I almost  always 
flush  a cottontail  from  the  overgrown 
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THE  POSSIBILITIES  here  are  good  — pheas- 
ants in  the  field  edges,  squirrels  in  the  big 
oaks,  and  grouse  in  the  apple  orchard. 


lilac  at  the  corner  of  the  farmhouse 
where  the  porch  would  have  been.  Each 
year  the  rabbit  follows  the  same  path, 
across  the  goldenrod  that  chokes  the  old 
yard,  then  up  a short  steep  hill,  weav- 
ing among  the  cherry  saplings.  If  I’m 
to  hit  him,  this  is  the  spot  where  I must 
fire.  If  I miss,  I get  to  see  the  white  tail 
bob  onee  over  the  crest,  and  then  it’s 
gone. 

When  I lived  nearby  I usually  didn’t 
hunt  here  alone.  John  and  I often 
worked  the  hills  and  draws  between  us, 
trying  to  squeeze  an  obstinate  cockbird 
into  flight.  Sometimes  he’d  bring  his 
Brittanies  along,  a pair  of  quirky  dogs 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  for  breaking 
birds  out  of  range.  Like  us,  they  enjoyed 
nothing  more  than  chasing  rabbits.  It 
was  ea.sy  to  imagine  a Brit  in  one  of 
those  old  photos  instead  of  the  thread- 
bare beagles. 

A hunter  must  be  careful  the  first 
time  he  works  an  area,  because  ironclad 
traditions  are  formed  on  inaugural 
trips.  The  first  time  we  hunted  this  hol- 
low our  route  was  roughly  oval,  about 


three  miles  worth  of  loop  that  started 
us  at  a friend's  fields  and  had  the  old 
farm  ruins  as  the  midpoint.  Every  time 
I return  it’s  on  the  same  traek,  just  like 
the  rabbits  that  hide  under  the  lilae.  I 
know  I should  make  a side  trip  down 
through  the  hemloek  thicket  where 
there’s  probably  a grouse  nipping  tea- 
berries,  but  I balk  at  breaking  the 
pilgrimage.  Besides,  there  are  likely 
grouse  in  the  orchard,  and  a wizened 
tart  apple  or  two  to  have  with  my  sand- 
wich. I press  on. 

“Rusty!  Brit!’’  There  was  a shrill 
whistle  from  below  the  thicket;  John’s 
dogs  were  at  it  again.  I eased  through 
the  hawthorns,  listening  for  the  crunch 
of  a Brittany  pounding  through  the  dry 
leaves.  John  hollered  again,  louder,  just 
as  I picked  up  a flash  of  burnt  orange 
and  white  fur  racing  down  the  hollow 
at  an  angle,  something  small  and  brown 
running  ahead. 

The  rabbit  turned  marginally  and 
entered  a thicket  with  the  dog  in  tow, 
and  three  deer  broke  out  in  different 
direetions.  The  dog,  to  his  credit,  stayed 
tight  on  the  rabbit,  which  was  running 
dangerously  close  to  John’s  position.  I 
lost  sight  of  them  both  a seeond  before 
John’s  16-gauge  thumped  twice  in  quick 
succession.  As  I started  down  the  hill  to 
eongratulate  him  (John’s  a much  better 
shot  than  I),  the  other  Brittany  showed 
up  at  my  side,  winded.  Her  tongue  was 
hanging  way  down,  covered  with 
goldenrod  fluff,  and  she  was  tired 
enough  not  to  care. 

John  was  just  slipping  the  field- 
dressed  bunny  into  his  game  pouch 
when  I arrived.  “Rusty’s  still  on  trail,” 
he  said,  gesturing  down  the  hollow 
toward  the  farm  ruins.  “You  circle  up 
the  ridge  and  I'll  sneak  through  here. 
One  of  us  ought  to  get  a shot.” 

I crunched  up  through  the  hickory 
leaves  again,  then  double-timed  it  out 
the  ridge.  I stopped  a few  times,  try- 
ing to  listen  over  my  labored  breathing 
for  the  sound  of  a dog  running  through 
the  woods.  I reaehed  the  fields  and 
waited  in  the  feneerow,  looking  down 
over  the  farm.  The  outlines  of  the 
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buildings  were  blurry  under  dead 
brush,  but  I eould  make  out  the  foun- 
dations of  the  house  and  a few  out- 
buildings. The  barn,  because  of  the 
years  of  manure,  had  grown  up  even 
before  the  beams  had  fallen,  and  a 
clump  of  red  maples  as  thick  as  my 
thighs  now  grew  where  cows  used  to 
stamp  and  bluster.  The  only  structure 
still  standing  was  the  sturdy  little  stone 
springhouse,  and  even  that  had  been 
engulfed  by  poison  ivy. 

There  was  no  warning  this  time 
before  the  rabbit  broke  into  the  open. 
It  straight-lined  across  the  open  ground 
as  I shouldered  the  pump,  then  zigged 
toward  the  lilac  bush.  From  it  a second 
cottontail  bolted,  and  my  shotgun 
wavered  for  a moment.  I settled  again 
on  the  first  rabbit,  fired  and  saw  it 
tumble.  I had  a second  to  pivot  to  my 
right  and  shoot  again  as  the  other  rab- 
bit entered  the  orchard.  Twigs  fell,  but 
I didn’t  know  whether  I’d  gotten  it  or 
not  until  I walked  closer,  and  saw  the 
white  belly  shining  against  the  leaves. 

It  wasn’t  much  after  that,  when 
winter  was  closing  in,  that  I drove  my 
great-grandfather  out  that  way.  He  was 
almost  housebound  by  then,  but  he  still 
loved  long  rides  in  the  country.  He  and 
I both  enjoyed  weaving  over  roads  he 
remembered  as  wagon  paths,  while 
Grandpop’d  point  to  the  wooded  hill- 
sides and  tell  of  the  hardscrabble  farm- 
ers that  worked  them  when  they  were 
still  fields. 

Stop  the  Car 

The  road  dipped  and  started  snaking 
down  along  the  creek  as  we  approached 
the  lane  leading  to  my  hunting  spot.  I 
was  all  set  to  tell  him  about  the  last  rab- 
bit hunt  when  he  cut  me  off.  “Stop  the 
car.  Here,  now’’—  he  pointed  at  the 
roadside  — “the  doctor  had  to  leave  his 
buggy  once  when  the  snow  was  too 
deep  to  get  up  the  lane.  He  had  to  walk 
all  the  way  up  there”  — the  finger 
swung  around  toward  the  ramshackle 
old  farmhouse  hidden  up  the  hill  — 
“when  my  family  got  sick.  When  he  got 


back  his  horse  had  wandered  off  and  he 
had  to  cha,se  it  all  over  in  the  snow.” 

I didn’t  say  anything.  So  many  times 
we  had  driven  past  this  same  hollow, 
and  he’d  never  mentioned  having  lived 
up  there  as  a child.  Maybe  he  had  and 
I’d  just  forgotten,  as  kids  often  do.  So 
I just  smiled  and  nodded  and  started  the 
car  and  drove  on. 

Three  months  later  Grandpop  died 
in  a hospital  room  with  a view  of  the 
distant  valley  where  a deer  had  once 
suprised  him.  A week  after  the  funeral, 
I was  driving  by  again.  I pulled  off 
where  the  doctor  had  three-quarters  of 
a century  ago,  and  locked  my  parking 
brake  to  make  sure  my  horses  didn’t  go 
wandering  down  the  hill. 

I slammed  the  door  and  bent  into  the 
raw  wind.  It  was  a silly  thing  to  look 
for,  I guess,  because  there  isn’t  a road 
berm  in  the  state  today  that  isn’t 
stitched  with  deer  tracks.  The  set  of  old 
whitetail  prints  I found  were  special, 
though,  because  they  were  just  the 
shape  the  old  man  would  scribe  in  the 
air  with  his  fingers,  remembering. 
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Just  Another  Page 

By  James  D.  Hockenberry 


I STARTED  a book  thirty-some  years 
ago  when  I yielded  to  the  eall  of  my 
destiny  and  became  an  outdoorsman.  I 
didn’t  have  the  enormous  advantage  of 
being  reared  in  a family  of  hunters;  in 
fact  in  my  immediate  family  not  one 
outdoorsman  was  to  be  found.  Obvi- 
ously, it  was  something  born  in  me, 
though,  because  at  a very  early  age  I 
answered  some  vague  beckoning  and 
became  a hunter.  I’ve  been  eternally 
grateful. 

The  book  I started  was  a mental  vol- 
ume, each  outdoor  episode  creating  yet 
another  page,  each  season  another 
chapter. 

The  advantage  of  all  this  is  the  abil- 
ity, without  significant  effort,  to  bring 
forth  with  almost  total  recall  the  sights, 
sounds  and  even  smells  of  memorable 
days  afield.  My  hunting  experiences,  my 
outdoor  thrills,  live  on,  and  on,  and 
on.  . . . 

I don’t  know  how  many  other  out- 
doorsmen  are  like  this,  but  if  I had  one 
thing  I could  share  with  my  outdoor 
brothers,  that  fraternity  whom  I admire 
more  than  anyone  else,  it  would  be  this 
immensely  satisfying  gift. 

Some  of  my  most  memorable  hunts 
were  born  out  of  adversity,  when  all 
was  so  wrong  that  even  a modicum  of 
com  monsense  would  dictate  retreat  and 
emergence  again  another  time. 

Two  Major  Events 

When  I was  a kid,  so  that  includes 
up  until  this  day,  there  were  two  major 
events  each  year  — the  first  day  of  small 
game  season,  or  rabbit  season  as  we 
simply  termed  the  whole  shebang,  and 
the  opening  day  of  buck  season. 

That  was  before  what  we  now  know 
as  early  small  game,  which  starts  about 
the  middle  of  October  and  has  spread 
the  excitement  and  anticipation  out 
some  for  me,  because  I never  could 


quite  make  up  my  mind  whether  I loved 
hunting  rabbits  or  squirrels  best. 

No,  I’m  talking  about  the  good  old 
combined  small  game,  when  rabbit, 
bird  and  squirrel  opened  together  close 
to  the  first  of  November. 

Eor  me  the  anticipation  of  this,  just 
as  buck  season  still  does,  meant  an  ab- 
solutely sleepless  night  before,  running 
on  pure  adrenaline  opening  day,  and 
two  weeks  of  recleaning  guns,  counting 
and  recounting  shells,  and  resharpen- 
ing knives  already  capable  of  splitting 
hairs.  (No  phonetic  pun  intended.) 

The  season  of  1959  held  special  sig- 
nificance. I had  just  completed  a long 
hitch  in  the  Navy,  so  needed  to  re- 
establish old  friendships  and  resume  my 
pastime  as  an  outdoorsman. 

I was  discharged  October  6,  which 
gave  me  barely  enough  time  to  get 
equipment  ready  and  build  up  a suit- 
able head  of  sleepless  anticipation.  But 
I managed. 

Rabbit  season  opened  that  year  on 
October  31.  There  was  no  decision 
necessary  as  to  where  to  go  to  hunt.  I 
headed  north  to  the  Crawford  County 
home  of  my  best  friend,  “Whitey” 
Swisshelm.  He  was  living  at  that  time 
just  outside  of  Lincolnville.  In  my 
estimation,  Whitey  is  the  best  all-round 
outdoorsman  — and  I mean  hunter, 
trapper,  angler,  everything  — that  I have 
ever  met.  His  knowledge  of  the  outdoors 
is  boundless,  and  our  association  has 
been  most  surely  to  my  advantage 
because  I learn  from  him  still.  Whitey 
and  I have  been  hunting  together  longer 
than  I care  to  remember,  and  to  this  day 
haven’t  missed  a season  together.  A 
unique  situation,  considering  we  live 
130  miles  apart. 

Eriday  night,  true  to  form,  was 
another  wide-eyed  extravaganza  of 
cussing  my  inability  to  sleep  and 
wondering  when  I would  ever  outgrow 
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my  excessive  youthful  enthusiasm.  (I’m 
still  wondering.) 

Shooting  time  was  8 a.m.  that  open- 
ing day,  so  naturally  before  6 I was  out 
on  the  front  porch  checking  conditions. 
Much  to  my  chagrin,  it  was  drizzling. 
Not  enough  to  deter  two  stalwart  out- 
doorsmen,  though.  We  drove  to  our 
predetermined  spot  and  at  8:00:01  un- 
chained the  dogs  and  started  into  the 
overgrown  field. 

By  now  the  rain  had  increased  in 
v'elocity,  the  sky  was  actually  ominous, 
clouds  low  to  the  ground  and  rushing 
fast  above  our  heads,  and  the  usually 
spectacular  Crawford  County  country- 
side was  dismal.  Still  not  enough  to 
dampen  the  spirits  of  two  dedicated 
brush  hunters,  or  so  I thought. 


FINALLY  at  about  10:30  I jumped  the  first  rab- 
bit of  the  day  and  nailed  him.  I think  the  only 
reason  he  was  out  was  that  he  was  on  his  way 
to  the  ark. 


The  first  hour  we  put  up  absolutely 
nothing,  and  the  usually  resolute  dogs 
seemed  to  wish  they  were  elsewhere. 

We  went  to  another  spot.  But  it 
seemed  the  harder  we  hunted  the 
harder  it  rained.  Finally,  at  about  10:30 
a.m.  I jumped  the  first  rabbit  of  the  day 
and  nailed  him.  I think  the  only  reason 
he  was  out,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
ark. 

The  heavy  rain  became  a deluge. 
The  ehill,  heightened  by  the  soaking  we 
were  absorbing,  was  the  kind  that 
penetrated  to  the  very  quick.  My  watch 
got  so  waterlogged  it  stopped.  The  laces 
in  my  boots  parted  in  three  or  four 
places  and  the  muck,  ever  increasing  in 
depth,  kept  threatening  to  strip  me 
barefooted. 

T-Shirt  Red 

My  new  red  canvas  hat  faded  down 
my  baek  so  bad  that  my  T-shirt  was  red 
clear  to  my  backside  and  was  rendered 
forever  useless  except  for  teasing  bulls. 

About  1:30  we  eouldn’t  take  any 
more,  so  we  floated  back  to  Whitey’s 
place.  Entire  bag  for  over  five  hours  of 
hunting  by  two  hunters  with  two  good 
dogs  — one  waterlogged  bunny. 

But  lo  and  behold,  after  an  hour  of 
drying  our  exteriors  in  front  of  the  fire 
and  warming  our  interiors  with  hot  cof- 
fee and  soup,  the  sky  lightened  con- 
siderably and  the  deluge  diminished 
onee  again  to  a drizzle. 

“Whadda  you  think.  Hawk?”  Whitey 
asked  from  the  poreh,  one  arm  thrust 
in  front  of  him  palm  up,  eyes  cast  sky- 
ward. 

“No  way!  I’m  not  putting  those  soggy 
duds  baek  on  for  anything.”  The  driz- 
zle now  reduced  itself  to  occasional 
spitting. 

“I’ll  lend  you  dry  clothes.”  Whitey’s 
persistent,  to  say  the  least.  For  thirty 
years  he’s  refused  to  let  my  latent  city 
slickerism  come  to  the  fore. 

“We’d  have  to  be  out  of  our  minds  — ” 

“Was  that  ever  in  doubt?” 

By  3 o’elock  we  were  parking  the 
pickup  off  the  side  of  an  access  road  into 
Ben’s  pines.  This  was  a large  tract  of 
scotch  pine  ranging  from  seedlings  up 
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to  full  grown  trees.  The  land  sloped 
gently  upward  and  was  surrounded  by 
a border  of  hardwoods  perhaps  a hun- 
dred yards  wide,  and  this  in  turn  was 
surrounded  by  back  fields.  We  figured 
the  downpour  might  have  driven  any 
available  rabbits  under  the  pines. 
Although  Ben  was  an  old  friend  and  we 
had  prior  permission,  we  stopped 
anyway  to  tell  him  we'd  be  on  his  prop- 
erty. He  declined  an  invitation  to  join 
us,  exhibiting  what  I considered  at  the 
time  to  be  profound  judgement. 

By  now  w'e  had  less  than  two  hours 
to  hunt  because  quitting  time  was  5 
p.m. 

We  were  into  the  field  a short 
distance,  working  through  some  scat- 
tered blackberry  brambles,  when  the 
lead  beagle  struck  trail  and  both  dogs 
took  off. 

Whitey  and  I separated,  found  \ an- 
tage  spots  w'here  we  could  see  up  the 
wide  roadways  delineating  the  various 
age  groups  of  small  pines,  and  settled 
down  to  watch  and  listen.  Is  there  any 
greater  sound  than  good  dogs  working 
a hot  trail?  That  sound,  along  with 
wind  whispering  through  pines  on  a 
snowy  ridge,  has  to  be  the  song  of  all 
outdoors. 

Problem 

But  the  dogs  were  having  a problem, 
moving  off  in  different  directions.  It 
almost  sounded  as  if  one  was  backtrack- 
ing. Td  worry  about  that  later,  though, 
because  I spotted  a rabbit  moving  fast 
down  my  access  way,  putting  distance 
between  him  and  a stubborn  beagle  but 
headed  straight  at  me.  Just  as  I threw 
or  Meat  in  the  Pot  to  my  shoulder  and 
fired,  I heard  Whitey  shoot.  The  dogs 
had  been  working  two  different  rab- 
bits. One  came  around  to  me,  the  other 
to  Whitey.  We  bagged  them  both, 
almost  simultaneously. 

The  next  chase  was  pure  classic.  The 
rabbit  made  three  circles  around  the 
entire  field,  ducking  into  the  open 
woods  for  fast  straightaways  to  put 
distance  between  him  and  the  dogs, 
then  sneaking  back  and  forth  under  the 
low-branched  scotch  pines  in  an  at- 


tempt to  lo.se  the  determined  pursuers. 
Whitey  bagged  him  on  the  third  circuit. 

The  action  became  intense.  We 
couldn’t  cover  a hundred  yards  without 
one  or  the  other  of  us  shouting,  “There 
he  goes!” 

Since  only  two  of  us  were  hunting, 
we  made  two  passes  through  the  field 
to  cover  it  adequately,  one  low,  one 
higher  up. 

Not  Fooled 

On  the  second  pass,  on  the  upper  half 
of  the  field  where  the  trees  were  taller, 
we  had  to  work  slower  and  a bit  closer 
together.  Here  the  cottontails  tried  to 
sneak  out  ahead  of  us.  But  we  kept 
those  sweet  working  beagles  in  tighter, 
and  with  the  scent  hanging  heav\’  to  the 
ground,  they  weren’t  fooled. 

I have  never  seen  a concentration  of 
rabbits  like  that  in  one  area  before  or 
since.  By  4:30,  our  opening  day,  1959, 
was  over.  We  had  bagged  .seven  rab- 
bits. Whitey  had  four,  and  I had  three. 
My  three,  combined  with  the  one  I'd 
taken  in  the  morning,  meant  we  both 
got  our  limit.  How  quickly  the  discom- 
fort of  the  unproductive  morning  was 
forgotten.  How  bearable  the  rain- 
laden, gamey-smelling  canvas  coats  and 
soggy  socks  became. 

We’d  hunted  Ben’s  pines  before  and 
we’ve  hunted  them  since,  usually  with 
fair  results,  but  never  had  another  day 
like  that  one. 

I’ve  been  afield  on  days  so  glorious 
I felt  I could  jump  right  out  of  my  skin 
though  I didn’t  see  a shootable  critter. 
I guess  things  hav^e  a way  of  balancing 
themselves  out.  As  each  }ear  went  by, 
though,  a heav>'  game  bag  was  replaced 
in  importance  by  the  privilege  of  just 
being  afield  in  good  health,  and  who 
I was  with  gradually  proved  more  satis- 
fying than  the  thrill  of  a well  placed 
shot.  But  each  day  I’m  fortunate 
enough  to  be  afield,  I find  something 
noteworthy  for  my  mental  book. 

So  even  though  October  31,  1959, 
ranks  among  my  more  outstanding  rab- 
bit hunts  so  far  as  results  go,  I guess  in 
the  final  analysis,  in  my  book  of  mem- 
ories, it  is  just  another  page. 
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Farewell 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY-This 
being  my  final  Field  Note  after  28  years 
with  the  Game  Commission,  I would 
like  to  thank  all  Game  Commission  per- 
sonnel, especially  my  deputies,  for  their 
help  and  cooperation;  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  especially  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police;  and  last  but  not 
least  the  sportsmen  and  allied  conserva- 
tionists for  their  support  and  assistance 
over  the  years.  To  my  greatest  helper, 
Jannette— I am  extremely  grateful  for 
her  assistance  and  understanding  in 
answering  the  phone,  offering  informa- 
tion and  advice  to  callers,  and  for  help 
in  preparing  reports.  Having  her  at  my 
side  has  greatly  aided  me  in  trying  to 
do  some  of  the  almost  impossible  tasks 
over  the  years.  Again,  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  all  concerned.  So  long  . . . 
— DGP  Eugene  F.  Utech,  Carlisle. 


When  Your  Time’s  Up  — 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY -I  re- 
ceived a call  about  an  injured  deer  — 
which  is  nothing  unusual  for  a game 
protector.  But  this  deer  was  struck  by 
a boat  while  swimming  the  Allegheny 
River  at  night.— DGP  Barry  J.  Seth, 
Worthington. 


Teaching  Kids 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY- I 
would  like  to  commend  George  Kreitz, 
director,  and  his  staff  for  their  efforts 
at  this  year’s  county  junior  conservation 
school.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  present 
several  programs  at  the  school  and, 
needless  to  say,  I was  greatly  impres.sed 
by  the  youngsters,  staff,  and  other 
resource  people  involved.  George 
started  the  school  in  1982,  and  it  has 
since  become  one  of  the  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs’  top  projects  in  this 
county.  Keep  up  the  great  work,  gang. 
— DGP  Richard  W.  Anderson,  Naza- 
reth. 

Be  Responsible 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY-  The  problem 
of  dogs  chasing  wildlife  is  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate.  People  who  won’t 
control  their  pets,  and  especially  those 
who  release  their  unwanted  pets,  are 
putting  unrelenting  destructive  pressure 
upon  our  wildlife.  In  some  instances 
these  pets  have  even  endangered 
humans.  If  you  no  longer  want  your 
dog  and  don’t  have  the  heart  to  have  it 
destroyed,  please  find  a better  home  for 
it  than  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania.  — 
DGP  Scott  Bills,  Millersburg. 

Has  Eaten  Well 

SOMERSET  COUNTY -In  re- 
sponse to  a complaint  about  a bear 
damaging  beehives,  we  set  a trap  and 
caught  a nice  male.  While  processing 
the  bear,  we  found  it  was  wearing  tag 
number  3879  in  his  left  ear.  This  bear 
had  been  brought  to  Somerset  County 
in  March  1980,  with  its  mother  and  two 
littermates.  According  to  our  records, 
it  weighed  6 pounds  upon  its  arrival.  It 
now  weighs  375  pounds.  — DGP  John 
G.  Smith,  Salisbury. 
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One  Solution 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-This  past 
summer  our  State  Game  Lands  here 
were  getting  quite  a bit  of  after  dark 
use,  and  associated  litter  was  creating 
a real  eyesore.  However,  Deputies  Doug 
Miller  and  Bob  Law  spent  many  hours 
on  patrol  and  caught  several  violators 
in  the  act  of  dumping  trash.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  corrected.— DGP  David 
Koppenhaver,  Everett. 


Long  Overdue 

McKEAN  COUNTY-lt  upsets  me 
to  know  that  many  landowners  who 
have  permitted  hunting  on  their  proper- 
ties for  many  years  have  yet  to  receive 
a word  of  thanks  from  the  people  who 
have  enjoyed  countless  days  afield.  If 
you  are  one  of  those  hunters,  your  time 
to  say  thanks  is  long  overdue.  Right  now 
take  time  for  a phone  call  or  a short  visit 
to  the  landowners.  They  deserve  it.  — 
DGP  John  Dzemyan,  Smethport. 


Take  Care 

MONTOUR  AND  NORTHERN 
NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTIES 
— One  day  last  summer  the  Milton 
State  Police  Barracks  requested  my 
presence  at  the  scene  of  a fatal  accident 
involving  a motorcyclist  and  a deer.  On 
my  way  to  the  scene  I reflected  upon  the 
years  I had  driven  a motorcycle,  and  of 
the  close  calls  I had  with  wildlife  dart- 
ing across  the  highway  in  front  of  me. 
When  riding  a motorcycle,  or  driving 
a car,  keep  in  mind  that  deer  and  other 
wildlife  are  generally  most  active  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  ev'ening  hours 
when  they  are  traveling  to  and  from 
feeding  areas.  Pay  particular  attention 
to  spots  where  fencerows  and  wooded 
sections  come  close  to  the  highway,  and 
be  especially  cautious  where  you  see  a 
“Deer  Grossing”  sign;  it  has  been  placed 
there  for  a reason. — DGP  Daniel  I. 
Clark,  Potts  Grove. 


A Smorgasbord 

POTTER  COUNTY-  Soon  after  my 
wife  came  home  from  work  one  after- 
noon, I noticed  a flock  of  sparrows  sit- 
ting on  the  front  bumper  of  her  car.  I 
investigated  and  saw  they  were  picking 
dead  bugs  out  of  the  grille.  — DGP  Ron 
Clouser,  Galeton. 


Try  It  . . . You’ll  Like  It 

FAYETTE  COUNTY -There  must 
be  something  nutritious  or  delicious  in 
the  green  indoor-outdoor  carpet  on  the 
patio  of  the  North  Union  Township 
ladies’  home.  Several  holes  were 
chewed  in  the  middle  of  the  rug.  Over 
a nine-day  period,  five  woodchucks 
were  trapped  and  removed  from  the 
area,  and  the  consumption  of  the  rug 
ceased.  I know  artificial  turf  often  looks 
like  the  real  thing,  but  I nev  er  knew  it 
tasted  like  the  real  .stuff,  too.  — DGP 
Don  Smith,  Uniontown. 


Traps 

LANCASTER  COUNTY- Swim- 
ming pools  are  classified  as  attractive 
nuisances  by  insurance  companies  and 
some  game  protectors.  It's  not  uncom- 
mon to  receive  calls  to  remove  a hen 
mallard  and  her  brood  from  a pool,  or 
an  overly  clumsv'  skunk  or  opo.ssum  that 
took  a dive.  I’m  just  glad  a deer  that 
decided  to  take  a dip  in  a local  pool  was 
gone  before  I arrived  on  the  scene.  — 
DGP  Gary  W.  Smith,  Lebanon. 
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Stubborn  or  Stupid? 

It  was  a warm  Sunday  morning  and 
I was  sitting  on  the  tailgate  of  my  state 
vehicle,  talking  with  rhy  neighbor, 
Gary.  Two  fellows  drove  slowly  by  and 
waved,  and  I waved  back.  As  they  con- 
tinued down  the  road,  I said  to  Gary, 
“Those  guys  are  going  to  be  in  trouble 
in  just  a minute.”  No  sooner  had  I said 
that  than  the  pa.ssenger  stuck  a rifle  out 
the  window  and  shot  at  a groundhog 
in  my  sheep  pasture.  In  a short  time  I 
was  discussing  the  charges  with  the 
slobs  — hunting  while  on  revocation, 
hunting  groundhogs  on  Sunday,  shoot- 
ing from  a vehicle,  and  shooting  in  a 
Safety  Zone  (game  protector's  front 
yard).  I asked  one  what  he  had  to  say 
for  himself,  and  he  replied,  “Sunday's 
never  were  good  days  for  me.”  — LMO 
R.  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 


Smelly  Business 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY -During  the 
July  hot  spell  my  neighboring  officer, 
John  Roller,  was  stopped  along  a road- 
way, picking  up  a roadkilled  deer, 
which  obviously  had  been  dead  for 
several  days.  Just  as  he  was  loading  it 
on  his  deer  rack,  a youngster  rode  up 
on  his  bicycle  and  asked  John  if  he  liked 
being  a game  protector.  John  gave  him 
the  only  logical  answer  at  the  time  — 
“Not  today  kid,  not  today!”—  DGP  Tim 
Marks,  Milroy. 


Caught 

POTTER  COUNTY-When  Ralph 
Hocker  and  his  wife  were  in  the  Gross 
Forks  area  photographing  wildlife,  they 
saw  a large  sow  and  three  cubs  in  a 
juneberry  tree  feeding  on  the  fruit. 
After  photographing  them,  the  Hockers 
noticed  that  one  cub  bear  was  not  mov- 
ing. It  apparently  was  stuck,  so  the 
Hockers  called  me.  As  everyone  knows, 
bears  don’t  get  caught  in  trees,  but  the 
Hockers  were  insistent.  So  my  first  act 
on  \acation  was  to  drive  30  miles, 
expecting  to  find  an  empty  tree.  Wrong. 
The  cub  was  still  in  the  tree  and  the 
mother  was  still  guarding  it.  The  cub’s 
one  hind  leg  was  wedged  between  two 
limbs.  The  sow  apparently  had  been 
feeding  above  the  cub  and  her  weight 
had  spread  the  two  limbs.  When  she 
moved,  the  limb  scissored  back  and 
caught  the  cub’s  leg.  Using  an  ax  handle 
as  a lever,  I managed  to  spring  the  limb 
and  release  the  cub  which,  out  of  sheer 
gratitude,  bit  my  left  hand  and  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  tree.  As  soon  as  I moved 
away,  the  mother  bear  coaxed  the  cub 
down.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Hockers’ 
concern  for  wildlife,  the  cub  bear  would 
have  died. — DGP  Ed  Glark,  Austin. 


Mother  Knows 

WAYNE  COUNTY-When  a Haw- 
ley resident  was  cutting  down  a tree  for 
firewood  he  discovered  a nest  of  newly 
born  squirrels  in  the  remains.  Deputy 
Allen  Anke  was  contacted  for  assistance. 
He  took  the  young  to  where  the  tree 
had  been  and  found  the  very  anxious 
mother  scurrying  around  in  search  of 
her  offspring.  Allen  flagged  down  a 
passing  telephone  company  truck  with 
a hydraulic  arm  and  was  able  to  place 
a box  containing  the  young  squirrels  in 
the  crotch  of  a nearby  tree.  Within  an 
hour,  the  mother  squirrel  had  found  her 
lost  young  and  moved  them  into  a new 
nest.  Animals  have  astounding  ways  of 
caring  for  their  own,  if  we  only  give 
them  a chance. —DGP  Donald  R. 
Schauer,  Honesdale. 
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Originality 

BUTLER  CO(7ATY-\Vbrkingwith 
a group  of  youngsters  at  a da\'  camp. 
I learned  of  some  new  species  of 
wildlife.  For  instance,  did  you  know 
that  a woodcock  is  a w oodchuck,  or  a 
woodpecker,  or  ma\  be  a wooden  sap- 
sucker;  and  that  a long-tailed  weasel  is 
really  a small  brown  fox,  and  at  times 
a skinny  rat?  Every  day  we  learn  some- 
thing new,  especially  when  kids  are  in- 
volved. It’s  fun.  — DGP  Larry  Heade, 
Butler. 


A Trend? 

Forest  Technicians  A1  Painter  and 
Bruce  Selfridge  were  marking  a timber 
sale  on  SGL  36.  As  the  area  is  well  off 
the  road,  they  left  their  paint  supply  in 
the  woods  overnight.  One  morning  they 
found  red  paint  splattered  all  over.  A 
closer  investigation  revealed  a bear  had 
bitten  into  each  can  several  times  and 
shook  all  the  paint  out.  Bruce  and  A1 
were  able  to  track  the  bear  quite  a dis- 
tance through  the  woods,  as  it  marked 
several  trees  they  didn’t  want  marked. 
(Ed.  Note:  Union  Gounty  DGP  Bernie 
Schmader  reported  a similar  occurrence 
in  his  district.)  — LMO  Ghester  J.  Har- 
ris, Athens. 

Just  Moved  In 

ADAMS  COUNTY-  Tom  Staub,  one 
of  our  magistrates,  an  avid  sportsman 
and  hunter  education  instructor,  w'as 
really  surprised  when  he  and  his  fam- 
ily returned  home  from  vacation.  In  the 
entryway  of  their  home  they  have  a 
dense,  spherical  wandering  jew  plant  in 
a -hanging  basket.  They  immediately 
noticed  that  the  top  of  the  plant  had 
been  flattened  out.  Gloser  examination 
revealed  that  a pair  of  doves  had  built 
a nest  there  and  were  sitting  on  an  egg. 
A couple  of  days  later  there  w'as  another 
egg.  Known  for  their  frail  nests  of 
loosely  woven  twigs,  these  two  doves  are 
certainly  the  exception.  A more  securely 
constructed  and  symmetrically  shaped 
nest  they  could  never  find.  — DGP 
Larry  Haynes,  Biglerville. 


Successful  Seedling  Program 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
Members  of  the  Mon-Yough  Boss  Gob- 
blers Ghapter  of  the  Wild  Turkey  Fed- 
eration and  boys  from  Scout  Troop  465 
spent  a beautiful  day  last  spring  plant- 
ing over  4000  seedlings  on  SGL  296 
near  Smithton.  I’d  like  to  report  that 
the  seedlings  are  doing  fine.  Thanks 
again,  fellows,  for  a job  well  done.  — 
DGP  R.  Matthew  Hough,  Greensburg. 


Let  Me  Tell  You 

CEEAREIELD  COUNTY-  My  wife 
would  like  to  talk  to  those  who  think  the 
summer  months  are  a game  protector’s 
“slow'  season.”  She  said  the  most  time  we 
spent  together  during  July  was  w hen  w e 
got  side-by-side  tables  w'hile  giving 
blood  at  the  West  Branch  Elementary 
School.  — DGP  Don  Zimmerman,  Mor- 
risdale. 
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Serving  the  Public  Better 

LANCASTER  COUNTY- A fairly 
recent  commercial  wildlife  pest  control 
permit  allows  permit  holders  to  charge 
a fee  for  alleviating  wildlife-caused 
problems.  Between  February  and  July 
1984  three  trappers  in  my  district  have 
removed  the  following  numbers  of 
wildlife:  36  skunks,  24  raccoons,  19 
opossums,  1 rabbit,  110  squirrels,  27 
groundhogs,  3 bats,  8 muskrats,  18  feral 
cats.  These  numbers  do  not  include  the 
large  numbers  of  animal  problems 
handled  by  persons  on  their  own.  It’s 
obviously  impo.ssible  for  a game  protec- 
tor to  handle  all  of  these  animal  com- 
plaints and  still  perform  all  other 
duties;  therefore,  we  are  all  glad  to  see 
this  new  program  working  so  well.  — 
DGP  John  A.  Shutter,  Jr.,  Lancaster. 


Tight  Quarters 

CAMERON  COUNTY-  To  say  I was 
skeptical  when  Virginia  Meade,  Em- 
porium, reported  catching  two  skunks 
at  the  same  time  in  a trap  delivered  to 
her  only  a few  hours  earlier  is  putting 
it  mildly.  When  relocating  the  animals, 
however,  I had  a difficult  time  opening 
the  trap  door.  The  reason  was  that  the 
trap  was  filled  with  skunks  — not  two 
but  three!  That  has  to  be  a state  record. 
The  title  is  on  the  line,  however,  as  her 
next-door  neighbor,  Mrs.  Eva  Lucas, 
got  off  to  a slow  start  with  only  one 
skunk,  but  rallied  the  next  day  to  catch 
two  at  a time.  — DGP  Joe  Garlo.s,  Drift- 
wood. 


First  Step 

BUTLER  COUNTY-Each  year  a 
Junior  Gonservation  School  is  held  here, 
and  about  30  students  are  exposed  to 
conservation  careers.  Representatives 
from  the  Game  and  Fish  Gommissions, 
Soil  Gonservation  Service,  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources,  and  vari- 
ous private  organizations  participate. 
This  year’s  class,  comprised  of  15-  and 
16-year-olds,  demonstrated  a lot  of 
enthusiasm,  and  as  today’s  students 
will  be  tomorrow’s  leader,  1 am  not 
afraid  of  the  future. — DGP  Ned  Wes- 
ton, Boyers. 


Outstanding  Volunteer 

VENANGO  COUNTY-  Hank  Wid- 
myer  of  Franklin  recently  received  one 
of  the  Game  Gommission’s  Hunter 
Education  Outstanding  Instructor 
Awards  in  recognition  of  his  20  years  of 
unselfish  dedication  to  the  youth  of  the 
community  and  the  sport  of  hunting. 
Hank  is  particularly  known  for  his  abil- 
ity to  keep  a class  of  students  in  awe  and 
attentive  for  six  hours,  and  for  his  pres- 
entation on  ethics  and  sportsman- 
ship.—DGP  Leo  Yahner,  Franklin. 


Dilemma  Solved  . . . Sort  Of 

There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion on  the  merits  of  lowering  the  water 
level  of  Lake  Warren  on  SGL  56  in 
Bucks  Gounty.  If  we  lower  it  and  plant 
millet  for  waterfowl,  we  might  not  be 
able  to  recover  sufficient  water  to  flood 
the  crop  and  provide  adequate  habitat 
by  migration.  A reduced  pool  would 
also  diminish  fishing  opportunities.  Of 
course,  if  we  don’t  lower  the  water  level 
for  the  summer  growing  season,  there 
will  be  a reduced  supply  of  food  avail- 
able. Late  this  past  summer  the  issue 
was  further  confounded.  A family  of 
beavers  took  up  residence  in  the  lake 
and  proceeded  to  make  any  decisions  on 
water  level  adjustments,  other  than 
their  own,  virtually  impossible.  — LM 
W.  J.  Lockett,  Perkasie. 
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1983  GAME  TAKE  SURVEY 

By  W.  K.  Shope 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 

SINCE  1971  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  lias  been  conducting  a 
post-season  mail  survey  to  obtain  data 
for  estimating  small  game  harvest.  The 
1983  results  indicate  significantly  lower 
small  game  harvests  (Table  1)  for  all 
species  except  dove,  when  compared  to 
1982  harvests.  Part  of  the  decline  may 
be  attributed  to  a decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  small  game  hunters  in  1983 
(Table  2);  however,  the  average  success 
rates  of  participating  hunters  generally 
declined  too  (Table  3).  Average  success 
rates,  however,  depend  upon  the  man- 
hours afield,  and  these  are  not  meas- 
ured in  this  survey.  Harvest  declines  are 
generally  a better  reflection  of  game 
population  trends  when  the  total  hours 
hunted  remain  constant  from  year  to 
year.  Measures  of  harvests  when  com- 


Table  1 

Estimated  Small  Game  Harvests 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1982  and  1983 


Species 

1982 

Harvest  Estimate 

1983 

Harvest  Estimate 

Percent  Change 

Rabbits 

2,576,967 

2,156,565 

-16.3 

Pheasants 

785,914 

688,250 

- 12.8 

Squirrel 

2,929,614 

2,259,320 

-22.9 

Dove 

1,673,955 

1,690,158 

1.0 

Woodcock 

236,360 

186,319 

-21.2 

Grouse 

688,564 

493,737 

-28.3 

Spring  Turkey 

12,804 

10,852 

-15.2 

Fall  Turkey 

29,848 

20,494 

-31.3 

Ducks 

261,144 

251,171 

- 3.8 

Geese 

80,305 

68,333 

-14.9 

Snowshoe  Hare 

21,808 

10,867 

-50.2 

Raccoon 

797,712 

449,499 

-43.6 

Muskrat 

642,153 

575,530 

- 10.4 

Red  Fox 

100,038 

88,643 

-11.4 

Gray  Fox 

106,577 

64,754 

-39.2 

Opossum 

447,531 

339,436 

-24.1 

Skunk 

128,882 

86,769 

-32.7 

Mink 

22,004 

13,089 

-40.5 
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Table  2 

A Comparison  of  the  Estimated  Number  of  Participants 
Who  Hunted  Different  Species  in  1982  and  1983 


Species 

1982 

1983 

Percent  Change 

Rabbits 

802,372 

738,970 

- 7.9 

Squirrel 

680,629 

614,324 

- 9.7 

Woodcock 

153,771 

148,887 

- 3.2 

Ducks 

92,404 

80,518 

-12.9 

Geese 

79,809 

70,019 

-12.3 

Grouse 

558,285 

471,640 

-15.5 

Spring  Turkey 

279,948 

255,982 

- 8.6 

Fall  Turkey 

433,721 

367,657 

-15.2 

Pheasants 

716,116 

677,508 

- 5.4 

Hare 

36,583 

28,960 

-20.8 

Deer 

1,164,352 

1,126,923 

- 3.2 

Raccoon 

78,321 

72,054 

- 8.0 

Dove 

208,704 

203,412 

- 2.5 

Fox 

85,460 

66,950 

-21.7 

pared  to  other  population  indices  do  not 
also  show  the  same  direction  as  other 
wildlife  population  measures. 

Despite  what  might  appear  unim- 
pressive statistics  for  1983,  small  game 
harvests  were  average  or  in  some  cases 
above  average  when  compared  to  other 
years  throughout  the  last  decade.  Only 
pheasant  harvests  continue  to  show  a 
dismal  picture.  The  1983  pheasant  har- 
vest was  about  half  the  size  of  the  one 
recorded  when  this  survey  was  initiated 
in  1971. 

If  your  1984  hunting  license  number 
ends  in  01  or  51,  you  will  be  receiving 
a small  game  take  survey  questionnaire 
in  late  March  or  early  April  1985. 


Therefore,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you 
kept  a record  of  what  you  hunted  and 
what  you  harvested  in  each  county  you 
hunted.  Harvest  information  will  be  re- 
quested by  county.  Even  if  you  do  no 
hunting  or  harvest  nothing,  it’s  impor- 
tant that  you  complete  the  question- 
naire so  that  a correct  average  can  be 
computed  for  projecting  harvest  esti- 
mates for  the  state. 

If  the  number  portion  of  your  back 
tag  ends  in  either  01  or  51  and  you  do 
not  receive  a questionnaire,  we  either 
missed  you  on  going  through  the 
licenses  or  some  address  information 
was  missing  or  illegible  on  the  duplicate 
license  filled  out  by  your  issuing  agent. 


Table  3 

Average  Harvests  for  Hunters  Who  Hunted 
Specific  Species  for  the  Last  5 Years 


Species 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Rabbits 

2.52 

3.07 

3.22 

3.21 

2.92 

Pheasants 

1.21 

1.19 

1.11 

1.10 

1.02 

Squirrels 

3.36 

3.71 

4.03 

4.30 

3.68 

Dove 

6.98 

7.26 

8.24 

8.02 

8.96 

Woodcock 

1.11 

1.04 

1.54 

1.54 

1.25 

Grouse 

0.82 

0.92 

1.15 

1.23 

1.05 

Duck 

2.14 

1.97 

2.57 

2.83 

3.12 

Geese 

0.51 

0.56 

0.85 

1.01 

0.98 
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Table  4 

Ten  Year  Trend  in  Harvests  of  Major  Small  Game  Species 


Species 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Rabbits 

2,696,911 

2,539,124 

2,604,767 

2,295,165 

1,351,000 

Grouse 

226,847 

273,929 

268,003 

348,407 

270,000 

Pheasants 

1,016,161 

1 ,020,954 

1,020,397 

836,686 

765,000 

Dove 

964,835 

1,133,813 

1,178,329 

1,263,900 

1,075,000 

Woodcock 

193,073 

224,951 

228,341 

211,708 

201,000 

Squirrel 

1,979,933 

2,204,502 

1,880,841 

1,977,275 

2,213,000 

Turkey 

No  estimate 

30,722 

37,018 

38,229 

32,000 

Species 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Rabbits 

2,032,429 

2,566,406 

2,699,860 

2,576,967 

2,156,565 

Grouse 

417,986 

509,605 

655,340 

688,564 

493,737 

Pheasants 

900,781 

917,490 

848,458 

785,914 

688,250 

Dove 

1,457,000 

1,659,922 

1,837,645 

1,673,955 

1,690,158 

Woodcock 

244,054 

236,461 

263,260 

236,360 

186,319 

Squirrel 

2,243,553 

2,581,924 

3,030,608 

2,929,614 

2,259,320 

Turkey 

27,838 

49,439 

37,909 

42,652 

31,346 

By  Bob  Mitchell 

Assistant  Editor,  GAME  NEWS 


OVER  fifty  kinds  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals in  Pennsylvania  need  cavities 
for  nesting  and  shelter.  Due  primarily 
to  changing  land  use  practices  and  the 
introductions  of  the  highly  prolific  and 
aggressive  house  sparrow  and  starling, 
however,  many  of  these  cavity  nesters 
are  no  longer  found  in  their  former 
numbers  or  localities.  The  plight  of  the 
eastern  bluebird  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  example  typifying  the  problems 
facing  cavity  nesters  and  what’s  being 
done  to  help  them. 

Bluebirds  once  were  common  breed- 
ing residents  in  suburban  and  rural 
areas  throughout  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica, but  over  the  past  forty  years  their 
numbers  have  declined  90  percent. 
House  sparrows  and  starlings,  which 
were  introduced  to  this  continent  in  the 
later  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  usurped  many  bluebird  nesting 
sites.  Other  site  losses  resulting  from 
fencerow-clearing,  elimination  of  snag 
trees  for  fuelwood,  and  poor  timber 
harvesting  practices  have  made  nesting 


opportunities  few  and  far  between  for 
this  and  other  native  cavity  nesters. 

To  supplement  natural  nest  sites,  in 
recent  years  many  people  have  been 
building  nest  boxes  and  placing  them  in 
suitable  habitat.  Similar  projects, 
although  on  small  scales,  are  being  con- 
ducted for  American  kestrels,  barn 
owls,  purple  martins  and  other  cavity 
nesters.  To  better  inform  and  recognize 
those  people  who  are  working  with 
cavity  nesting  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Game  Commission  and  state  Audu- 
bon chapters  recently  held  a cavity 
nesters’  workshop.  Approximately  120 
people,  including  representatives  from 
state  and  federal  natural  resource  agen- 
cies, conservation  organizations,  and 
corporations,  met  for  two  days  at  the 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area  to  learn  what’s  being  done 
throughout  the  state  — and  even  in  other 
states  — to  help  provide  more  nesting 
opportunities  for  this  important  groups 
of  wildlife. 

Participants  learned  of  the  manage- 
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ment  guidelines  imposed  by  the  state 
Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Game  Commission  to  help  ensure  the 
wellbeing  of  cavity  nesters  on  their 
respective  properties. 

Roughly  a third  of  the  session  was 
devoted  to  bluebirds,  the  methods  used 
to  provide  more  nesting  opportunities 
for  them,  and  what’s  being  done  to 
make  the  public  more  aware  of  the 
problems  facing  this  and  other  cavity 
nesters. 

The  final  workshop  session  dealt  with 
a new  project  the  Game  Commission 
has  adopted  to  monitor  the  status  of 
bluebirds  and  other  cavity  nesters  over 
the  years.  A standardized  reporting 
form  had  been  developed  and  sent  to  all 
participants  in  time  for  them  to  field 
test  before  the  conference.  The  purpose 
and  procedures  of  this  reporting  system 
were  discussed  — along  with  similar 
reporting  systems  used  elsewhere  — and 
modifications  were  made. 


For  the  most  part,  those  who  at- 
tended the  workshop  will  represent  the 
nucleus  of  a statewide  network  of 
cooperators  who  annually  will  report 
their  success  — and  failures  — to  the 
Game  Commission.  Annual  compila- 
tion of  this  data  will  provide  informa- 
tion on  nesting  success  by  species  in 
various  habitat  types.  This  information 
will  be  invaluable  to  the  agency  and  to 
the  cooperators. 

Pennsylvania’s  Cavity  Nesters  Work- 
shop was  a resounding  success.  It  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  active  conser- 
vationists to  meet  and  exchange  infor- 
mation, and  also  enabled  the  Game 
Commission  to  initiate  a project  to  bet- 
ter manage  eastern  bluebirds  and  other 
cavity  nesters. 

This  is  the  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  “Year  of  the  Rluebird,”  and 
through  the  efforts  of  these  many  con- 
servationists, working  together,  the 
future  of  the  eastern  bluebird  may  now 
be  a little  brighter  in  Pennsylvania. 


Bear  Check  Stations 


Before  any  rear  lawfully  killed 

in  Pennsylvania  may  be  possessed 
beyond  twenty-four  hours,  the  Game 
Law  requires  that  it  shall  be  taken  to 
a Game  Commis.sion  check  station  for 
examination.  Successful  hunters  are  ad- 
vised that  they  can  have  their  bears  ex- 
amined at  the  following  check  stations: 

Northwest  0/V/s/on  — Northeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  Rts.  6 and  62,  near  Ir- 
vine; Allegheny  National  Forest  Storage 
Shed,  Marienville;  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation,  seven  miles  northwest  of 
Brockway  off  of  Rt.  28;  Northwest  Division 
Office,  three  miles  south  of  Franklin,  Rt.  8; 

Southwest  Division  — Southwest  Division 
Office,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier;  Yellow 
Creek  State  Park,  off  Rt.  422,  Indiana 
County; 

Northcentral  Division  — Trout  Run,  at  in- 
tersection of  Rts.  14  and  15;  PGC  Storage 
Building,  State  Game  Lands  208,  three 
miles  north  of  Gaines  on  Rt.  349.  Lantz 


Corners,  intersection  of  Rts.  219  and  6; 
Sinnemehoning,  intersection  of  Rts.  872 
and  120;  Renovo  Forestry  Building,  two 
miles  north  of  Renovo  on  Rt.  120;  S.G.  Elli- 
ott State  Park,  one  mile  north  of  1-80  off 
Rt.  153  at  Exit  18;  Northcentral  Office 
Building,  two  miles  south  of  Jersey  Shore 
on  Rt.  44;  at  Penn  Nursery  on  Rt.  322  near 
Potters  Mills. 

Southcentral  D/V;s/on  — Southcentral  Divi- 
sion Office,  one  mile  west  of  Huntingdon 
on  Rt.  22. 

Northeast  Division— PGC  Storage  Build- 
ing, Wheelerville,  eight  miles  south  of  Can- 
ton on  Rt.  154;  PGC  Storage  Building,  Rick- 
etts, seven  miles  north  of  Red  Rock  along 
Rt.  487;  PGC  Storage  Building  two  miles 
southwest  of  Tobyhanna,  Rt.  423;  PGC 
Storage  Building,  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Hawley,  Rt.  6 at  Shohola  Falls;  Northeast 
Division  Office,  intersection  of  Rts.  415  and 
118,  Dallas; 

Southeast  Division  — Southeast  Division 
Office,  seven  miles  north  of  Reading,  one 
mile  off  Rt.  222  on  Lauer  Road. 
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Game  Commission  Publications  & Items 

Quantity  Books  Price 

BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  James  & Lillian  Wakeley $ 10.00 

MAMMALS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al $ 4.00 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith  $ 4.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  WILD  GAME  COOKBOOK $ 4.00 

DUCKS  AT  A DISTANCE $ 2.00 

WOODLANDS  AND  WILDLIFE $ 2.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  MANUAL,  by  Paul  Failor  $ 3.00 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife  Collectibles 

1984  BLUEBIRD  PATCH $ 3.00 

1984  BLUEBIRD  DECAL $ 1 .00 

1983  OTTER  PATCH $ 3.00 

1983  OTTER  DECAL $ 1.00 

1982  OSPREY  PATCH  (SOLD  OUT) $ 3.00 

1982  OSPREY  DECAL  $ 100 

1981  FLYING  SQUIRREL  PATCH  (Limited) $ 3.00 

1981  FLYING  SQUIRREL  DECAL $ 1.00 

1984  ART  PRINT  “Dutch  Country  Bluebirds" $125.00 

1983  ART  PRINT  “River  Otters” $125.00 


Wildlife  Management  Areas 

PYMATUNING  WATERFOWL  PATCH $ 3.00 

PYMATUNING  WATERFOWL  DECAL $ 1.00 

MIDDLE  CREEK  WATERFOWL  PATCH  $ 3.00 

MIDDLE  CREEK  WATERFOWL  DECAL  $ 1.00 


Pennsylvania  Bird  and  Mammal  Charts 

Set  1 (4  charts)  20"  x 30" $ 4.00 

Set  2 (4  charts)  20"  x 30" $ 4.00 

Set  3 (8  charts)  11"  X 14" $ 4.00 

GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  (4  charts)  11"  x 14" $ 4.00 

State  Symbols  Chart  20"  x 30"  (Deer,  Grouse,  Hemlock,  Laurel)  $ 2.00 


SPORT  Items 

Fluorescent  Orange  SPORT  Cap $ 4.00 

Bronze  SPORT  Tie-Tac  / Lapel  Pin $ 3.50 

SPORT  License  Plate $ 4.00 

SPORT  Patch  $ 2.00 


Placemats 

Wildlife  Dinner  Table  Placemats  (Set  of  4) $ 3.00 


GAME  NEWS 

1 Year  Subscription $ 6.00 

3 Year  Subscription $ 16.50 

GAME  NEWS  Binder  (Holds  12  Issues) $ 3.50 


Waterfowl  Management  Stamps  (Voluntary) 

1984  Waterfowl  Management  Duck  Stamp  $ 5.50 

1983  Waterfowl  Management  Duck  Stamp  $ 5.50 


Mail  orders  along  with  remittance  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 
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Several  times  over  the  course  of  the  past 
eight  years,  I have  promoted  the  idea  of 
growing  small  weed  plots  in  the  home  or 
schoolyard.  Such  plots  offer  several  kinds 
of  benefits.  The  wild  plants  that  move  into 
the  unmowed  area  can  themselves  be  sub- 
jects worthy  of  lengthy  study.  The  change 
from  cultivated  grasses,  to  annual  weeds, 
to  the  beginnings  of  perennial  shrubs  is  a 
dramatic  one  that  takes  place  rapidly  in  the 
first  few  years. 

Along  with  the  weeds  come  rabbit  nests, 
feeding  winter  birds  and  a host  of  insects 
not  found  on  closely  cropped  lawn.  My  own 
son  found  spittlebugs  in  our  weed  plot 
when  he  was  3 years  old,  and  not  a sum- 
mer has  passed  since  he  was  2 that  he  has 
not  kept  several  jars  with  some  form  of 
caterpillar  in  pupa. 

Our  weed  plots  became  more  enjoyable 
to  us  each  year  because  they  constantly 
surprised  us  with  new  plants.  There  were 
no  rare  species  among  them  but  the 
change  in  color  and  character  of  these 
weedy  wild  flowers  gave  us  pleasure  in 
every  season. 

To  my  family,  the  weed  plots  were  as 
valuable  as  the  massive  pin  oak  that  com- 
mands our  front  yard.  None  of  our  flower 
beds  or  our  garden  itself  gave  us  the 
pleasure  we  derived  from  watching  those 
weeds  grow  and  change  each  year. 

But  we  lost  that  pleasure  during  the  re- 
cent summer.  The  weed  plots  we  formed 
and  watched  so  closely  are  now  gone  — vic- 
tims of  an  anonymous  complainant  and  a 
township  weed  control  ordinance. 

The  story  surrounding  the  cutting  of  our 
weeds  has  implications  for  anyone  who  has 
entertained  the  idea  of  establishing  weed 
plots  of  his  own.  Perhaps  the  idea  of  build- 


ing backyard  habitat  for  wildlife  is  not  feas- 
ible; in  fact,  it  may  be  illegal. 

Our  side  lot  is  150  feet  square.  It  there- 
fore encompasses  more  than  22,000 
square  feet.  There  are  no  structures  on  the 
corner  lot  but  it  is  lined  with  sycamore  and 
maple  trees  where  it  borders  streets  on  two 
sides.  Before  we  bought  the  lot,  it  was 
mowed  two  or  three  times  each  summer, 
but  the  weeds  averaged  calf  height  or 
higher  most  of  the  year. 

We  later  converted  most  of  the  lot  to  lawn 
and  dug  a modest  1,000-square-foot  gar- 
den. Rather  than  mow  the  entire  lot  to  a 
featureless  expanse  of  green,  we  laid  out 
three  plots  destined  to  be  left  uncut,  allow- 
ing the  native  plants  to  have  their  way  and 
help  us  establish  a shrubby  border. 

The  three  weed  plots  together  totalled 
just  3,000  square  feet.  They  were  free  form 
in  shape  and  constituted  the  first  stage  of 
our  future  shrub  border.  The  plots  were  no 
closer  than  20  feet  to  any  road  and  there- 
fore blocked  no  visibility  for  vehicle  drivers. 
The  rest  of  the  lot  was  mowed  as  lawn. 

Such  was  the  case  for  quite  a number 
of  years.  Even  gracious  neighbors  who 
offered  to  help  me  mow  the  weed  plots  dur- 
ing their  first  year  or  two  seemed  to  finally 
understand  that  we  wanted  the  weeds  as 
they  were.  Dogs  on  leashes,  kids  on  bikes, 
and  local  folks  on  evening  strolls  would  fre- 
quently trace  one  of  our  paths  and  pause 
from  time  to  time  to  inspect  a bit  of  nature 
more  closely.  I thought  the  weeds  were 
ironically  accepted  in  this  neighborhood 
where  expensive  lawn  mowers,  lots  of  fer- 
tilizers and  subsequent  boring  green  lawns 
were  the  general  rule.  I was  wrong. 

One  day  in  July,  a courteous  young  man 
from  the  Manchester  Township  Office 
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called  to  inform  me  that,  as  a result  of  a 
single  neighbor's  complaint,  our  weed  plots 
were  now  considered  a public  nuisance  ac- 
cording to  the  weed  control  ordinance.  A 
certified  letter  would  be  sent  if  I refused  to 
voluntarily  cut  the  weeds  and  it  would  give 
me  five  days  to  cut  the  “public  nuisance.” 
If  I did  not,  I would  receive  a fine  of  from 
ten  to  fifty  dollars  each  -day  the  weeds  re- 
mained. Ultimately,  the  township  would  cut 
my  plots  at  my  expense,  plus  penalty. 

I tried  to  point  out  that  the  weeds  were 
ornamental  and  that  we  maintained  them 
for  esthetic  reasons.  He  told  me  the  town- 
ship solicitor  had  determined  that  would  be 
acceptable  only  if  I had  actually  planted  the 
weeds  for  that  purpose.  Since  they  had 
grown  on  their  own,  they  could  not  be  con- 
sidered to  have  ornamental  value. 

Strictly  interpreted,  the  ordinance  de- 
clares nearly  every  plant  in  Manchester 
Township,  regardless  of  size  or  kind,  ille- 
gal. Consider  the  following  definition; 
‘“Weeds’  means  all  grass,  plant  life  or 
vegetation  whatsoever,  which  is  not  edible, 
or  is  not  planted  for  some  useful  or  orna- 
mental purpose,  or  which  throws  off  any 


unpleasant  or  noxious  odor,  or  which  con- 
ceals any  filthy  deposits  or  tends  to  create 
or  produce  pollen.”  Only  a few  “female”  trees 
do  not  produce  pollen  — most  all  other 
plants  do  and  are  therefore  declared 
“weeds”  by  this  ordinance. 

Other  portions  of  the  ordinance  are 
equally  absurd  and  perhaps,  with  enough 
money,  it  could  be  successfully  challenged 
in  court.  Perhaps  in  a future  year  it  will  be. 
For  this  year  though,  I cut  the  weeds. 

By  the  time  I finished  the  mowing  I had 
settled  the  conflict  in  my  own  mind  and  saw 
in  it  a poignant  example  of  what  our  con- 
servation and  environmental  problems  are 
really  all  about. 

In  the  final  analysis,  they  are  conflicts  be- 
tween values  of  individuals  that  almost 
always  require  cautious  compromise.  We 
stand  firm  on  significant  issues  and  less  so 
on  others.  As  a result  of  a compromise,  my 
family  lost  the  weeds  we  enjoyed.  We  sim- 
ply chose  to  allow  a neighbor  to  dictate 
what  we  grow  on  our  own  land  rather  than 
commit  ourselves  and  our  resources  to  a 
long  struggle  with  questionable  value.  Still, 
even  the  loss  of  small  freedoms  hurts. 
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November  for  the  majority  of  the  mil- 
lion-plus hunters  in  this  state  is  “the” 
month.  The  big  day  that  many  have  antici- 
pated since  the  last  one  ended  will  arrive. 
The  opening  day  of  buck  season  to  Penn- 
sylvania nimrods  is  as  traditional  as  Mom 
and  apple  pie.  Before  the  arrival  of  that  mys- 
tical day  near  the  end  of  the  month,  other 
seasons  will  open  or  close,  for  example  our 
two-day  black  bear  season  and  trapping 
season  for  furbearers.  Law  enforcement 
continues  to  be  the  main  thrust  of  game 
conservation  officers  and  you  can  bet  that 
anything  that  can  happen,  will.  We  hope 
there  will  be  sufficient  time  to  complete  and 
make  a thorough  effort  at  the  many  situa- 
tions that  arise. 

November  7 — The  entire  day  was  spent 
patrolling  the  Farm-Game  project  for  small 
game  hunters  and  checking  areas  for  re- 
lease of  pheasants  scheduled  for  the  next 
day. 

November  2 — Along  with  Deputies  Paul 
losca,  Bob  Westbrook  and  Bill  Heil,  the  day 
was  spent  stocking  750  pheasants  in  areas 
open  to  public  hunting.  It  was  the  first  of 
our  in-season  stockings  and,  added  to  the 
1200  birds  released  just  prior  to  the  season, 
should  provide  good  bird  hunting  for  awhile. 

November  4 — After  working  on  monthly 
reports  and  general  paperwork,  I headed 
to  our  regional  office  in  Dallas  to  pick  up 
films  and  hand  out  materials  for  a sports- 
men's meeting  in  the  evening  at  the  Saw 
Creek  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club.  While 
Deputy  Bob  Westbrook  and  I were  taking 
care  of  the  public  relations  part  of  the  job 
that  night.  Deputies  Bill  Heil,  Paul  losca, 
Bob  Heil,  Don  Schell  and  Deputy  Water- 
Ways  Patrolman  Andy  Millazo  worked  night 
patrol  throughout  the  district.  Near  Kunk- 
letown  around  12:30  a.m.,  they  appre- 
hended two  individuals  spotlighting  deer 
while  in  possession  of  a rifle  and  ammuni- 
tion. A third  individual  ran  from  the  vehicle 
and  escaped,  despite  a thorough  search  of 
the  area. 

November  5— Patrolled  and  checked 
small  game  hunters  during  the  day.  Though 
it  was  only  a week  after  the  opening  of  the 
small  game  season,  hunting  pressure  had 
dropped  quite  a bit.  After  dark,  several 
deputies  and  I patrolled  for  jacklighters,  but 
things  were  quiet  except  for  heavy  spotlight- 
ing until  11  p.m. 


November  7— After  disposing  of  several 
roadkilled  deer  and  salting  down  the  hides 
stored  at  Deputy  Dilvan  Bush’s,  I completed 
a hunting  accident  investigation  from  the 
opening  of  small  game  season.  Later  I filed 
some  citations  and  settled  a late  spotlight- 
ing violation  from  earlier  in  the  month. 

November  9 — After  disposing  of  two  more 
roadkilled  deer,  we  completed  the  final 
stocking  of  550  pheasants  for  the  season. 
In  the  evening  I patrolled  the  Farm-Game 
project,  then  met  Deputy  Bill  Heil  who  had 
assisted  two  officers  from  our  Dallas  office 
on  a special  investigation  that  day  in 
Lackawanna  County.  It  involved  illegal  kill- 
ing and  over-the-limit  pheasant  violations. 

November  77  — Just  when  I didn't  need  a 
problem  with  my  two-way  radio,  I had  one. 
Spent  the  morning  in  Wilkes-Barre  getting 
it  repaired.  Later  I patrolled  the  Farm-Game 
project  where  we  had  stocked  the  pheas- 
ants the  day  before  and  found  very  few 
hunters  in  the  area.  Around  11  p.m..  Dep- 
uties Don  Schell  and  Chris  Kuna,  along 
with  National  Park  Ranger  Art  North,  appre- 
hended three  individuals  spotlighting  with 
firearms  along  River  Road  in  the  recreation 
area.  The  defendants  wanted  to  settle  the 
violation  right  away,  so  I met  with  them  and 
they  paid  their  fines  by  field  acknowledge- 
ment. 


November  72  — The  third  Saturday  of 
small  game  season  found  hunting  pressure 
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relatively  light  in  my  district.  Around  3 p.m. 
the  ho-hum  day  afield  suddenly  became  in- 
teresting. National  Park  Ranger  Art  North 
received  a call  from  a hunter  who  stated  he 
had  witnessed  a deer  being  shot  from  a car 
along  Hidden  Lake  Drive.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  retrieve  the  deer  which  lay  some 
75  yards  off  the  road. 

I radioed  Deputies  Bob  Westbrook  and 
Don  Schell,  and  they  set  up  a surveillance 
on  the  dead  deer.  We  thought  the  violators 
might  return  at  dark  to  get  the  deer.  Just 
like  clockwork,  as  the  very  last  rays  of  sun- 
light were  about  history,  a car  matching  the 
description  of  the  one  the  witness  had 
observed  earlier  came  driving  along.  It 
stopped  for  a moment  and  two  young  men 
exited,  ran  into  the  woods,  grabbed  the 
deer  and  returned  to  the  edge  of  the  road, 
waiting  for  the  car  to  return. 

They  were  quite  surprised  when  the  car 
returned  to  pick  them  up  and  they  were  all 
greeted  by  the  deputies  and  two  rangers. 
As  I arrived  at  the  scene  to  issue  citations, 
they  continued  to  deny  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  who  shot  the  deer,  and  claimed 
they  just  happened  along  and  saw  it  dead 
in  the  woods  and  didn’t  want  it  to  go  to 
waste.  The  situation  reminded  me  of  an 
adage  by  a forgotten  author  of  many  years 
ago— “Oh,  what  a tangled  web  we  weave, 
when  first  we  practice  to  deceive.” 

November  74  — The  day  was  spent  going 
to  our  regional  office  and  picking  up  win- 
ter uniforms  for  distribution  to  my  deputies. 
The  Commission  was  furnishing  each  ac- 
tive deputy  an  entire  uniform,  the  same  as 
that  worn  by  salaried  officers.  I feel  this 
could  be  the  single  most  important  action 
ever  in  raising  the  image  of  our  organiza- 
tion. The  deputies  had  been  anticipating 
the  uniforms  for  several  months,  so  I spent 
the  evening  distributing  them. 

November  75  — After  most  of  the  day  do- 
ing paperwork— there  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  that— I attended  a meeting  of  the  local 
chiefs  of  police  association,  then  patrolled 
the  National  Recreation  area  until  midnight. 

November  76— The  day  started  routinely 
as  I patrolled  SQL  186  and  the  Bartonsville 
area.  Around  noon  Deputy  Bill  Heil  radioed 
that  he  was  responding  to  a call  from  a 
truck  driver  who  had  struck  and  killed  a 
bear  on  Route  115  just  north  of  Effort.  There 
had  been  a second  bear,  and  it  had  walked 
down  into  the  village  and  was  attracting 


quite  a crowd.  Immediately  afterward  I re- 
ceived a call  from  the  county  control  center. 
A lady  had  called  the  State  Police  station 
at  Fern  Ridge  and  reported  that  she  had 
been  driving  north  on  Route  115,  following 
a truck  that  was  towing  a horse  trailer,  when 
two  bears  climbed  out  of  the  back  of  the 
trailer  and  fell  on  the  road  just  north  of 
Effort. 

Arriving  at  the  scene,  Deputy  Heil  had 
picked  up  the  dead  bear,  and  we  searched 
for  the  other  one  which  had  disappeared 
into  the  woods.  The  State  Police  were  try- 
ing to  locate  the  truck  and  trailer  when  it 
returned  to  our  location.  The  driver  had 
been  delivering  four  bears  from  a mena- 
gerie in  Lebanon  County  to  a game  farm 
near  Blakeslee.  Two  had  escaped  by  break- 
ing through  a piece  of  plywood  above  the 
door.  The  driver  had  no  idea  half  his  cargo 
had  escaped  until  he  arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion. He  told  us  the  missing  bear  weighed 
around  200  pounds  and  was  not  overly 
tame,  so  should  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  wild 
without  causing  problems.  Deputy  Heil  and 
I,  along  with  Deputy  Vince  Megargel  and 
the  State  Police,  continued  to  check  the 
area,  but  found  no  trace  of  the  escaped 
bruin.  That  night  I attended  a deputy  train- 
ing session  and  told  the  deputies  what  had 
happened,  in  case  we  received  a report  of 
a seemingly  tame  or  strange  acting  bear 
in  the  area. 

November  77—1  went  to  District  Magis- 
trate Glenn  Borgers  and  filed  a citation 
against  the  truck  driver  who  had  hauled  the 
bear  in  an  improper  manner.  Then  I talked 
to  several  landowners  in  the  Effort  area. 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  the  escaped 
bear.  I concluded  it  couldn’t  be  too  tame  or 
we  would  have  had  a reported  sighting  in 
the  relatively  populated  area. 

November  78— After  attending  an  all  day 
meeting  in  our  regional  office,  I got  back 
around  4 p.m.  to  take  a radio  call  which 
confirmed  that  anything  could  happen  dur- 
ing November.  A 5-year  old  boy  and  his 
father  had  gone  into  the  woods  near  their 
residence  in  a small  housing  development 
just  west  of  Effort.  The  boy  had  been 
mauled  by  a black  bear.  The  boy’s  parents 
had  to  beat  the  bruin  off  the  youngster  with 
a shovel.  Knowing  there  had  never  been  an 
unprovoked  bear  attack  on  a human  in 
Pennsylvania,  I was  sure  it  was  the  bear 
that  had  escaped  from  the  horse  trailer  two 
days  earlier.  At  the  scene  I met  Corporal 
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Yale  and  Trooper  Susko  from  the  Lehighton 
Station.  Along  with  Deputy  Bill  Heil,  they 
had  made  a search  of  the  area.  Word  of  the 
attack  had  spread  quickly  and  a lot  of  local 
citizens,  almost  all  armed,  were  there  and 
ready  to  hunt  the  bear  down. 

It  was  almost  dark  and  I anticipated  an 
unsafe  situation  for  everyone  involved,  so 
called  an  end  to  the  search  at  that  time.  I 
then  contacted  several  deputies  to  patrol 
the  area  that  night,  in  case  any  of  the  local 
citizenry  tried  to  hunt  down  the  bear  in  the 
dark.  Before  calling  it  quits  for  the  night, 
we  made  plans  to  be  in  the  area  at  dawn 
to  attempt  to  locate  and  remove  the  bear 
before  the  concerned  citizens  had  a chance 
to  form  their  own  unofficial  posse. 

November  79  — Before  the  sun’s  first  rays 
broke  over  the  mountains,  Deputies  Bob 
Westbrook,  Clarence  Gilly,  Mike  Patney,  Bill 
Heil,  Bob  Heil  and  Paul  losca,  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolman  Delbert  Zacharias, 
and  Supervisor  Dick  Fagan,  who  had  come 
down  from  our  regional  office  to  assist  us, 
met  near  the  area  we  planned  to  search. 
A rectangular  section  of  woods  near  the 
scene  of  the  attack  was  bordered  by  a 
power  line  on  one  side  and  a township  road 
and  fields  on  the  other  sides.  After  posi- 
tioning the  other  officers.  Deputy  Bob  Heil 
and  I started  into  the  woods,  hoping  to 
drive  the  bruin  toward  one  of  the  standers. 

The  medium-size  poletimber  allowed 
fairly  good  visibility  as  we  carefully  worked 
toward  the  power  line.  Approaching  there 
I got  a feeling  that  the  bear  had  eluded  us. 
I could  visualize  an  all  day  affair  searching 
for  the  bruin  and  having  the  local  citizenry 
in  arms,  adding  to  the  potentially  danger- 
ous situation.  I decided  to  circle  back 
through  before  we  regrouped. 

Bob  and  I hadn’t  taken  ten  steps  before 
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I heard  DWP  Delbert  Zacharias’s  rifle  crack 
the  still  morning  air.  He  shot  again,  then 
yelled  that  the  bruin  was  running  just  inside 
the  woods  along  the  power  line.  Again  the 
rifle  cracked.  Silence  for  what  seemed  too 
long  to  me,  then  Delbert  confirmed  he  had 
dropped  the  bear. 

I radioed  the  other  officers  on  stand  and 
we  all  met  where  the  bruin  had  dropped 
near  the  edge  of  the  woods.  We  examined 
the  bear  and  took  photographs  to  confirm 
we  had  the  right  one.  The  front  paws  were 
the  confirmation,  as  they  were  declawed. 
There  was  also  a large  hairless  area  on  his 
rump  where  we  surmised  he  had  slid  on  the 
highway  after  climbing  out  of  the  trailer. 

It  had  taken  us  just  over  an  hour  to  end 
this  unfortunate  scenario.  As  a precaution, 
we  took  the  bear  to  the  lab  to  be  checked 
for  rabies.  Later  that  day  I went  to  the 
hospital  and  talked  with  the  lad  and  his 
parents.  The  boy  was  in  good  spirits  and 
on  his  way  to  recovering  from  the  very 
unusual  experience. 

A/ovember  20  — While  writing  my  report  of 
the  bear  incident,  a young  man  called  to 
say  he  and  his  buddy  had  been  trapping 
fox  in  a sand  pit  just  north  of  Stroudsburg 
and  had  a bobcat  in  a trap.  Knowing  the 
bobcat  was  protected,  he  had  tried  to 
release  it,  but  had  no  success  with  the 
feisty  cat.  The  sand  pit  was  located  in  a resi- 
dential area  approximately  one-half  mile 
from  the  borough  limits  and  one  air  mile 
from  the  center  of  Stroudsburg.  I wondered 
whether  it  was  really  a bobcat  he  had  in  his 
trap.  I contacted  Deputy  Clarence  Gilly  who 
lives  a short  distance  away  to  check  the 
catch  before  taking  any  action.  A short  time 
later  Gilly  confirmed  that  it  was  indeed  a 
bobcat. 

Arriving  at  the  scene  I saw  the  cat’s  left 
rear  paw  was  in  the  trap  just  enough  to  hold 
him.  I figured  it  was  going  to  be  quite  a job 
removing  him,  with  his  front  paws  loose  to 
fight  off  the  pole  snare  I was  going  to  try 
first.  On  the  second  try  I got  the  noose  over 
his  head  and  paws  and  around  his  mid- 
section. The  bobcat  didn’t  like  that  at  all, 
but  as  we  freed  his  paw  from  the  trap  he 
suddenly  became  very  passive,  and  when 
I loosened  the  snare  he  unexpectedly  sat 
there  a few  seconds  as  if  deciding  what  to 
do.  As  he  bounded  away  I wondered  if  I 
should  have  relocated  him  to  a more  iso- 
lated area,  but  he  apparently  was  at  home 
in  this  residentially  developed  area. 

November  21,  22— Deputies  Bill  Heil, 
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Paul  losca,  Dilvan  Bush,  Mike  Patney  and 
I patrolled  throughout  the  district  for  the 
two-day  bear  season.  Hunting  pressure  was 
down  from  recent  years  and  violations  were 
minimal.  We  did  receive  a tip  on  some 
illegal  baiting  with  apples  on  State  Forest 
lands,  but  upon  checking  found  only  the 
blinds  and  apples  which  appeared  to  have 
been  placed  more  for  deer  than  bear. 

November  23  — After  a successful  hear- 
ing concerning  a small  game  season  viola- 
tion at  Magistrate  Glenn  Borger’s  office,  I 
patrolled  the  Farm  Game  Project.  Then  I 
met  several  deputies  to  plan  night  patrols 
for  the  next  week  or  two.  Later  I attended 
the  final  deer  processing  seminar  at  Her- 
furth  Bros.  Market  in  Gilbert.  Again  this  year 
the  seminars  set  up  by  County  Agent  Paul 
Craig  proved  successful  and  well  attended 
by  local  sportsmen. 

November  25  — After  a quick  trip  to  the 
regional  office  to  pick  up  supplies  and 
uniform  equipment,  I went  on  night  patrol 
with  my  deputies  who  were  out  in  force. 
Things  were  pretty  quiet  again,  with  only 
a couple  of  late  spotlighting  violations 
breaking  the  otherwise  boring  patrol. 

November  26— After  a few  hours  in  the 
office,  a repeat  of  the  night  before,  except 
for  a doe  deer  shot  and  wounded  near 
Kunkletown.  With  no  solid  information  on 
the  jacklighters,  we  could  only  dispose  of 
the  deer  to  a local  resident  and  continue 
patrolling. 

November  27— The  day  before  buck 
season  opened  found  me  in  the  office  for 
several  hours,  returning  and  taking  phone 
calls.  Then  an  early  evening  to  midnight 
patrol.  Spotlighting  was  extremely  heavy,  as 
expected,  but  almost  everyone  was  on  their 
good  behavior.  DWP  Delbert  Zacharias 
reported  two  shots  near  Jonas  fired  by 
someone  on  foot  around  midnight.  A cou- 
ple hours  of  searching  produced  nothing, 
so  headed  home  for  some  shut-eye  before 
the  big  push  the  next  day. 

November  28— Deer  season  opened 
gloomy  with  moderate  rain.  My  full  force  of 
deputies  pretty  well  covered  the  district,  and 
reported  hunting  pressure  was  heavy,  even 
with  the  weather,  until  around  noon.  Dep- 
uty Dilvan  Bush  and  I checked  out  the 
baited  blinds  reported  to  us  in  bear  season 
and  apprehended  two  hunters,  one  in  each 
blind.  They  were  cited  for  hunting  deer  with 


Dutch  Country  Bluebirds,  by  Ned  Smith,  is  the 
second  feature  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
series  of  fine  art  prints  being  offered  through 
the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program. 
The  sale  of  this  limited  edition  of  600  signed 
and  numbered  collector-quality  prints  will  be 
used  to  support  nongame  research  and  man- 
agement programs,  including  bald  eagle, 
osprey  and  river  otter  reintroduction  projects. 
Delivered  prices  for  the  15  x 22V2  prints  are 
S125,  $225.50  framed,  payable  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 


bait.  They  stated  they  had  not  placed  the 
apples  to  take  advantage  of  deer  during  the 
season,  only  to  find  out  how  many  were  in 
the  area.  With  the  rainy  weather,  loaded 
guns  in  vehicles  and  deer  tagging  violations 
kept  us  busy  into  early  evening. 

November  29,  30  — The  weather  cleared 
up  and  hunting  pressure  was  about  normal 
for  this  district.  No  major  violations  were 
noted,  only  the  usual  problems  such  as 
Safety  Zone  complaints,  deer  tagging  prob- 
lems, and  no  blaze  orange  clothing.  The 
third  day  of  the  season  found  Deputy  Bill 
Heil,  DWP  Zacharias  and  me  sitting  on  two 
does  shot  from  a vehicle  near  Jonas.  The 
deer  had  been  shot  just  before  dark  and  we 
waited  patiently  until  11  p.m.  but  weren’t 
lucky  enough  to  have  the  violator  return  to 
pick  them  up  this  time. 
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IT  MAY  HAVE  started  with  Mickey 
Mouse  boots.  I never  saw  Mickey 
Mouse  boots  (they  had  passed  from  the 
deer  woods  by  the  time  I graduated  to 
it),  but  I heard  about  them:  black  and 
shiny,  fat  with  insulation,  capable  of 
keeping  the  feet  warm  to  well  below 
freezing.  They  came  out  of  the  Korean 
War,  and  for  a while  everybody  wanted 
a pair.  With  your  toes  encased  in 
Mickey  Mouse  boots  you  could  sit  for 
hours,  never  having  to  stamp  your  feet, 
rifle  across  your  knees,  one  hand  in  each 
pocket  clasping  a hand  warmer.  Which 
item,  come  to  think  of  it,  may  predate 
Mickey  Mouse  boots. 

A wave  of  technology  has  swept  over 
hunting  and  fishing  in  the  last  three 
decades.  Today’s  hunter,  after  buying 
such  basics  as  a gun  and  ammunition, 
can  go  spend  a small  fortune  on  hats, 
gloves,  binoculars,  shooting  glasses, 
game  callers,  recoil  suppressors,  tele- 
scopic sights,  decoys,  cartridge  belts, 
scents,  electronic  game  callers,  unipods, 
bipods,  tripods,  underwear,  and  (sleeker 
than  Mickey  Mouse  boots)  electric 
socks.  He  can  buy  all  of  these  extras 
and,  in  some  cases,  improve  his  hunting 
success,  although  probably  not  his 
hunts. 

British  writer  T.  H.  White  wrote 
about  hunting  and  fishing  in  England 
Have  My  Bones.  White  addressed  the 
act  of  killing.  “When  it  is  difficult  to  kill 
the  thing,  when  skill  and  achievement 
come  into  it,  I find  that  the  killing 
is  worth  while.  You  forget  the  dead 
salmon  in  the  ecstasy  of  creation:  you 
have  perfected  something  yourself,  even 
more  perfect  than  the  dead  fish.”  Wrote 
White,  “To  triumph  over  difficulties  is 
the  essence  of  sportsmanship.” 

As  technological  advances  make 
equipment  more  and  more  efficient,  the 
difficulties  seem  to  be  lessening. 

There  is  now  clothing  to  ensure  com- 
fort in  every  situation.  A new  fabric 
reportedly  sheds  rain  while  allowing 
perspiration  to  filter  out;  a hunter  walk- 
ing in  the  rain  no  longer  takes  a sauna 
bath  inside  his  slicker.  New  synthetic 
fibers  are  replacing  duck  and  goose 
down.  The  synthetics  stay  fluffed-up. 


Chuck 


insulating  the  body  even  after  they  get 
wet,  instead  of  clumping  into  down’s 
cold,  sodden  mass.  Nor  are  the  syn- 
thetics heavy,  like  wool,  when  wet.  The 
hunter  need  not  trudge  along  in  wool 
longjohns,  wool  shirt,  wool  jacket  and 
pants,  soaking  up  sweat  and  rain  until 
he  feels  like  a sack  of  wet  concrete. 

Hunters  who  specialize  find  a vast 
array  of  equipment  geared  to  their  pas- 
sions. 

The  turkey  hunter  can  cover  almost 
every  square  inch  of  his  person  with 
camouflage:  camo  boots,  trousers, 
coats,  parkas,  gloves,  hats,  facemasks, 
overalls,  shirts,  vests,  suspenders,  gun- 
slings,  gun  wrappers,  binoculars, 
knives,  and  clip-on  fanny  cushions; 
camouflage  umbrellas,  too.  Personally, 
I would  rather  be  swathed  in  orange  — 
when  sitting  in  a thicket  scraping  out 
turkey  sounds  on  a cedar  box  or  blow- 
ing them  through  a rubber  membrane 
or  rattling  them  out  of  a camo-color 
plastic  tube. 

The  waterfowl  hunter  can  boost  his 
odds  with  camouflage  flotation  vests, 
waders,  boat  covers,  decoy  bags,  inner- 
tubes,  and  sou’westers.  He  can  fool  his 
game  with  cork  or  plastic  decoys  of  a 
dozen  or  more  duck  and  goose  species, 
and  entice  them  to  land  with  “confi- 
dence decoys”  depicting  great  blue 
herons,  seagulls,  egrets,  coots,  and  cur- 
lews. Battery-powered  mallards  may  be 
had,  to  swim  about  and  ripple  the 
water  persuasively.  To  toll  in  the  wariest 
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waterfowl,  the  hunter  can  fly  a kite 
resembling  a Canada  goose  in  front  of 
his  blind. 

Archery  hunters  have  the  compound 
bow.  In  this  development,  a system  of 
wheels  and  strings  assumes  much  of  the 
energy  required  to  initially  draw  the 
bow,  so  that  the  shooter  must  hold  only 
a fraction  of  the  pull  weight  during  the 
long  moment  before  he  releases  his 
arrow.  Compound  bows  are  quickly 
replacing  recurve  bows,  which  ousted 
longbows.  In  the  field,  archers  annoint 
themselves  with  scents,  natural  and 
man-made,  to  mask  their  human  odor. 
They  darken  their  faces  with  green  and 
brown  cold  cream.  They  employ  port- 
able tree  stands;  bow  sights  (pins  or 
magnifying  lenses  attached  to  the  bow 
in  various  configurations);  optical 
rangefinders;  game  trackers  (up  to  half 
a mile  of  nylon  thread  that  plays  out 
behind  the  arrow  after  a hit  is  made); 
and  hand-held  mechanical  bowstring 
releases. 

The  person  who  hunts  over  dogs  may 
educate  his  canines  with  electric  shock 
collars,  artificial  scents,  plastic  mal- 
lards, and  devices  that  propel  canvas 


retrieving  dummies  through  the  air.  At 
home,  after  a hard  day’s  training,  a dog 
may  fall  asleep  on  an  insulated  bed 
covered  with  — what  else?— camouflage 
cloth. 

Fishermen  have  gone  high  tech  in  a 
big  way.  Electric  worm-getters  agitate 
nightcrawlers  out  of  the  ground.  The 
angler  can  then  dip  his  bait  in  a 
preparation  that  allegedly  attracts  fish, 
and  hang  it,  at  night,  in  the  soft  glow 
of  an  underwater  lamp  to  stimulate  fish 
feeding.  A lighted  bobber  reveals  a fish 
nibbling;  a battery-powered  sensor,  at- 
tached to  the  line,  starts  to  howl  and 
flash  a red  light  when  the  quarry  takes 
the  hook.  Electronic  depthfinders  chart 
the  intricacies  of  lake  and  river  bottoms, 
where  fish  hide  among  rocks,  weeds, 
and  old  tires;  pH  monitors  and  digitized 
thermometers  let  the  angler  emplace  his 
boat  (perhaps  a plastic  basschaser  with 
a purring  electric  motor)  exactly  where 
the  fish  (if  they  read  the  books  that 
came  with  the  electronic  gadgets)  ought 
to  be. 

I suspect  the  fixation  on  equipment 
is  partly  the  responsibility  of  outdoor 
writers.  Outdoor  writers  make  their  liv- 
ing selling  articles  to  outdoor  maga- 
zines. It  is  not  surprising  that  these  men 
and  women  seize  upon  every  new  in\'en- 
tion  that  comes  down  the  pike.  The  sub- 
scriber to  a major  outdoor  magazine 
will  read  repeated  evaluations  of  fishing 
reels,  four-wheel-drive  vehicles,  deer 
rifles,  and  the  latest  in  long  underwear. 
Before  he  gets  to  the  ads. 

Symbiotic  Relationship 

(I  don’t  think  outdoor  writers  are  in 
league  with  sporting  goods  manufac- 
turers, but  there’s  certainly  a symbiotic 
relationship  there.  For  instance,  a gun 
company  brings  out  a new  cartridge 
similar  to  the  tried-and-true  270,  say, 
but  slightly  different,  perhaps  with  a 
minutely  greater  powder  capacity,  or 
perhaps  a few  millimeters  shorter.  A 
gun  writer  arranges  to  borrow  a rifle  in 
this  caliber  and  writes  an  article  ex- 
plaining how  the  new  cartridge  fills  a 
gap  in  the  calibers  available  to  deer 
hunters,  and  why  a hunter  should  con- 
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sider  buying  a rifle  in  this  caliber.  In  ac- 
tuality, the  average  deer  hunter  would 
be  better  off  becoming  competent  with 
the  rifle  he  already  owns,  be  it  a 270, 
a 30-30.  or  any  of  the  mam’  other  cali- 
bers suitable  for  deer.  He  should  take 
the  time  he  might  otherwise  spend 
reading  about  guns  or  arranging  to  buy 
new  ones,  and  get  out  in  his  hunting  ter- 
ritory, to  practice  mo\  ing  (juietly,  learn 
where  the  deer  are  trax'eling,  and  see 
what  the  fall’s  acorn  crop  will  be  like.) 

Certainly  .some  innovations  have  im- 
proxed  efficiencx’  in  outdocir  sports.  The 
compound  boxx',  for  instance.  Com- 
pounds that  shoot  faster,  flatter,  and 
xx'ith  more  poxxer  than  recurx'es  are 


ax  ailable.  The  compound  is  a deadlier 
device,  therefore  a more  humane 
xx  eapon.  But  xvhere  should  the  improx'- 
ing  stop?  A crossboxv  with  a telescopic 
sight  is  deadlier  yet.  'We  don’t  hunt  with 
crossboxvs,  hax'e  even  legislated  against 
them. 

I'll  admit  it’s  nice  to  hax'e  a choice  of 
clothes  to  hunt  in,  clothes  that  will  cir- 
cumxent  misery  xvhen  the  xveather 
turns  sour.  Tx^e  got  a fair-size  outdoor 
xvardrobe  and  often  see  items  I’d  like  to 
add  to  it.  I don’t  xvant  to  insulate  myself 
too  fully,  though.  I xvant  to  feel  cold 
xx’hen  snoxv  cox'ers  the  ground,  the  cut 
of  xvind  xvhen  I hunt  the  ridge  for  buck; 
I need  to  get  xvet  and  tired,  and  have 
to  quit,  and  be  reminded  that  there  are 
days  xvhen  I belong  behind  walls  and 
under  a roof. 

Before  a hunter  buys  that  next  up-to- 
date  article,  he  should  examine  hoxv  it 
xvill  affect  his  days  in  the  field. 

Will  it  have  no  effect,  by  remaining 
on  a shelf  at  home  and  never  actually 
making  it  along  on  a hunt?  (Certain 
hats,  for  instance  — and  am  I ex'er  guilty 
of  that  one.) 

Will  it  be  more  of  a hindrance  than 
a help?  (A  jacket  xvhose  nylon  nap  hisses 
against  txvigs,  or  a Canada  goose  kite 
that  nosedix’es  into  the  blind  as  soon  as 
the  xvind  lets  up.) 

Will  its  cost  force  the  hunter  to  spend 
considerable  time  xxorking  to  pay  for 
it  — or  to  pa)’  off  the  interest  on  money 
borroxx  ed  to  buy  it  — so  that  he  finds  his 
hours  in  the  field  cut  short?  (A  nexv 
four-wheel-drive  pickup  truck  to  get  in 
to  deer  camp  ex'en  if  it  snoxvs  txvo  feet.) 

Unfair  Advantage? 

Will  it  gix'e  a perhaps  unfair  adx’an- 
tage  ox'er  the  game?  (An  electronic 
caller  that  plays  a recorded  sound  of  a 
sxiuealing  rabbit  to  draxv  foxes  within 
range.) 

Will  it  make  the  hunts  more  enjoy- 
able? 

This  last  question  is  the  primary  one. 
Remember  the  hand  xvarmer?  It’s  a 
metal  thing  shaped  like  a pocket  flask 
and  about  half  the  size.  You  put  fuel  in 
and  light  it,  put  it  in  a little  flannel  bag 
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and  stick  it  in  your  pocket.  The  device 
putters  along  for  hours,  releasing  heat. 
You  take  it  out  every  now  and  then  to 
warm  your  hands,  swapping  it  from 
right  to  left  like  a hot  potato.  I heard 
about  a fellow  who  had  one.  For  years, 
he  swore  by  it.  Then  one  day  he  had  it 
out  of  the  bag  and  was  holding  it  near 
the  back  of  his  neck,  basking  in  its 
warmth.  He  lost  his  grip,  and  it  dived 
into  his  collar.  He  did  a convulsive  jig 
in  the  snow,  tr\  ing  to  get  away  from  the 
searing  sih’ery  doodad,  burning  his 
back,  burning  his  side,  burning  his 
stomach,  finally  expelling  it  through  his 
shirtfront.  That’s  not  the  kind  of  dif- 
ficulty over  which  T.  H.  White  strove 
to  triumph. 

I remember  when  I was  starting  to 
hunt.  I would  hike  down  off  a moun- 
tain at  the  end  of  the  day,  tired  and 
disappointed,  having  seen  no  trace  of 
game,  and  I’d  wish  for  a machine  that 
could  be  pointed  at  the  mountain  and 
that  would  reveal,  on  some  kind  of  oscil- 
loscopic  screen,  the  location  of  every 
deer,  grouse,  turkey,  and  squirrel.  Now, 
I’m  more  inclined  to  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  killing.  The  hunts  I find  myself 
remembering  are  the  hunts  when  I take 
a chance  and  end  up  outsmarting  some 
creatures  far  savvier  than  I,  or  when  I 
move  carefully  all  day,  doing  things 
right,  whether  or  not  I shoulder  the 
gun. 


The  best  equipment  won’t  make  you 
a hunter.  It  is  surprising  how  little  is 
needed.  One  morning  I sat  on  a stump 
in  a woodlot,  wrapped  in  a wool  coat, 
holding  a scope-sighted  Anschutz  22, 
with  a pair  of  B&L  binoculars  slung 
around  my  neck  and  two  squirrels  in  my 
game  pouch.  Along  came  a boy.  He  had 
a shotgun,  the  stock  dry  and  cracking, 
the  bluing  whipped  from  the  barrels. 
He  was  walking  cpiietly  in  cam  as  sneak- 
ers, and  wearing  blue  jeans  and  an  oily 
sweatshirt.  Looped  through  his  belt 
were  two  red-plastic-mesh  onion  bags, 
a couple  of  squirrels  in  each.  The  grin 
on  his  face  told  me  what  sort  of  day  he 
was  having. 

Order  this  Fall 

I’m  mailing  an  order  for  some  equip- 
ment this  fall.  I need  a leather  belt  car- 
rier for  rifle  cartridges.  I’m  tired  of  hav- 
ing the  extras  clink  in  my  pocket,  and 
they  could  scare  a deer  away.  I'm  ship- 
ping two  pairs  of  Bean  boots  back  to  the 
factory,  to  have  new  soles  put  on.  The 
old  bottoms  leak  at  the  seams,  and  crab- 
apples  prod  a bit  too  insistently  into  the 
tread.  I’d  better  go  for  a new  vest,  too, 
in  orange;  the  old  one  has  gotten  dingy 
and  I’m  afraid  it  won’t  be  seen.  I don’t 
need  new  trousers.  I’ll  retire  those  hea\A’ 
carpenter’s  pants  — the  double  layer  of 
canvas  ought  to  turn  briars  fairly  well. 


VOLUNTARY 
WATERFOWL  STAMP 

Pennsylvania’s  second  annual  water- 
fowl  stamp,  by  James  H.  Killen,  is  avail- 
able in  full  color  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Harrisburg  office,  regional 
field  offices,  the  Pymatuning  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas, 
and  selected  hunting  license  issuing 
agents.  Price  is  $5.50  delivered,  and 
purchase  is  strictly  voluntary.  Income 
from  sales  will  provide  funding  for  wet- 
lands and  habitat  and  assist  in  financing 
wildlife  management  programs. 
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Some  notes  on 


Selecting  a Shaft 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


ITH  THE  ADVANCES  in  tech- 
nique and  machine  production  of 
aluminum  shafts,  it  might  seem  redun- 
dant to  dig  into  the  subject  of  selecting 
a shaft  for  arrows.  But  some  new  devel- 
opments in  at  least  one  material  as  well 
as  other  considerations  call  for  an  up- 
to-date  examination  of  the  tube,  or 
stick,  which  is  basic  to  the  arrow  itself. 

Arrow  making  today  is  a far  cry  from 
that  when  Maurice  Thompson  wrote  in 
Witchery  or  Archery,  “A  man  can  make 
for  feathering  two  hundred  of  them  in 
a day.”  He  spoke  of  “reeds,”  possibly 
bamboo  shoots,  that  provided  him  and 
his  brother  with  ready  made  material 


for  arrow  shafts.  “The  reed  is  cut  when 
green,  held  in  a flame  till  hot  and 
straightened,  one  end  nocked  and 
feathered,  the  other  end  sharpened  and 
charred.  . . .” 

At  one  time  referred  to  as  the  stele, 
as  recently  as  1951  in  one  English 
writing,  shafts  were  commonly  made  of 
wood.  Many  kinds  have  been  used  over 
the  years,  in  some  cases  out  of  necessity 
because  nothing  better  was  available. 
But  cedar  is  preferred  — particularly 
straight  grained  Port  Orford  cedar 
which  comes  primarily  from  Oregon. 

Even  the  best  wood,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  warping.  In  the  early  days  it  was 
necessary  to  mark  each  arrow,  usually 
by  number,  and  remember  how  that 
particular  arrow  flew  from  the  bow. 
Wooden  arrows  can  be  straightened  by 
hand  bending,  but  it  is  an  uncertain 
way  to  obtain  accuracy  at  best.  Never- 
theless, because  wooden  shafts  are 
lowest  in  price,  they  are  often  used  by 
beginners  who  have  trouble  keeping  ar- 
rows on  the  target. 

Most  of  us  used  woods  even  for  hunt- 
ing in  the  early  days.  Some  still  use 
them  for  woodchucks  and  carp  because 
lost  arrows  and  breakage  are  common 
in  such  hunting.  Personally,  1 reject 
wooden  shafts  for  big  game  because  of 
the  secondary  trauma  caused  by  wood 
splinters  in  flesh.  Research  indicates 
that  the  cellulose  in  wood  produces  in- 
fection which  can  make  a painful  injury 
out  of  a superficial  hit  if  the  arrow 
splinters. 

On  the  plus  side  is  the  fact  that  cost 
of  wooden  shafts  has  increased  very  lit- 
tle compared  to  other  archery  accessor- 
ies over  the  years.  But  it  is  wise  to  check 
each  shaft  closely  for  alignment.  Most 
woods  are  painted,  and  it  is  next  to 


FIBERGLASS  arrows  took  a lot  of  big  game 
in  past  years,  as  evidenced  by  this  old  photo. 
Note  that  broadheads  were  carried  uncovered 
in  those  days. 
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impossible  to  check  the  grain  visually. 
Your  best  bet  is  to  buy  from  an  archery 
shop  where  such  arrows  are  made  and 
choose  your  own  shafts  before  they  are 
painted,  if  possible. 

When  it  comes  to  fiberglass,  my 
records  go  back  to  1957,  just  before 
Micro-Flite  cornered  the  market  and 
shoved  wood  aside  for  the  discriminat- 
ing archer  and  bow  hunter.  The  late 
Mort  Barrus  first  came  up  with  this 
product  at  his  Rexco  Company  in  Costa 
Mesa,  California.  His  shafts  were 
molded  by  a process  using  the  same 
basic  resin  system  that  prevailed  until 
recent  years.  It  entailed  the  use  of  aro- 
matic amine-hardened  epoxies  to  fab- 
ricate close-tolerance,  hi-density  fiber- 
glass. 

In  late  1957,  Robert  Reid,  who  later 
became  manager  of  Browning  Silaflex 
Rod  and  Micro-Flite  Division  of  Brown- 
ing, was  hired  by  Barrus  to  assist  in  the 
further  development  of  the  then  Lami- 
nex  shaft.  As  technical  director  of 
Pacific  Laminates  Company  in  the 
same  city,  Reid  had  previously  re- 
searched tubular  fiberglass.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  two  men  developed  the 
beginnings  of  the  Micro-Flite  shaft 
under  the  name  Laminex.  Mr.  Barrus 
died  a short  time  later  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

Reid  then  developed  an  improved 
method  of  wrapping  the  glass  cloth 
used  in  arrow  manufacture,  and  he 
came  up  with  a more  efficient  use  of 
temperature  control  for  the  molding 
process.  In  1960,  Ecko  Products  ac- 
quired Pacific  Laminates  Company, 
Silaflex  Rod  Manufacturing  Company 
and  Laminex.  Reid  was  named  man- 
ager of'  Laminex  Division  to  further 
develop  and  finally  produce  the  Micro- 
Flite  shaft.  Browning  Arms  Company 
acquired  the  Silaflex  Company  in  1962 


SOLID  fiberglass  arrows  have  special  uses  in 
hunting  for  gar,  rays  and  sharks.  These  are 
homemade  rigs  with  wire  cable  attachments 
—durable  rigs. 


to  develop  both  fishing  rods  and  arrow 
shafts.  Browning  also  acquired  bow 
production  facilities  of  Cordon  Plastics 
the  same  year. 

Later,  Fred  Bear  Archery  acquired 
the  name,  Micro-Flite,  and  equipment 
from  Browning.  However,  much  of  the 
equipment  had  seen  its  best  days,  and 
a decision  was  made  to  drop  the  line. 
Advances  in  aluminum  shafts  may  have 
influenced  this  decision.  In  any  event, 
Micro-Flite  is  but  a memory  today  ex- 
cept for  a scattering  of  still  durable 
shafts  held  by  those  well  into  archery 
at  that  time.  A check  into  my  personal 
arsenal  revealed  dozens  of  these  shafts 
in  various  weights,  indicating  that  all 
members  of  my  family  were  shooting 
them. 

Another  entrant  into  the  glass  shaft 
business  was  Shakespeare,  with  a rifled 
arrow  introduced  in  1968.  The  rifling 
was  actually  a spiral  marking  on  the 
shafts  made  under  the  patented 
Howard  Tubular  Glass  Process.  Shafts 
spined  under  40  pounds  were  white, 
heavier  weights  a camouflaged  green. 
Apparently  this  effort  was  not  suc- 
cessful, for  the  arrows  disappeared  from 
the  market  in  a few  years. 

Still  another  apparently  abortive  at- 
tempt in  the  glass  shaft  business  was 
Glas-Lite,  a product  of  Plas/Steel  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  Walkerton,  Indiana,  intro- 
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MICRO-FLITE  fiberglass  arrows,  top,  pushed 
wood  aside;  Graphlex  XT,  above,  combines 
fiberglass  and  graphite  for  hunting  arrows  that 
will  not  bend  and  thus  permit  precise  shoot- 
ing. 

duced  in  the  late  ’60s.  Durafiber  was 
another  name  in  fiberglass  shafts  that 
had  a comparatively  short  life  from  the 
late  ’60s  into  the  early  ’70s. 

Surviving  the  brittle  uncertainties  of 
the  gla.ss  shaft  business  are  three  names: 
Lamaglas,  Gilmore,  and  Gordon  Plas- 
tics, Inc.  But  the  developing  news  in  the 
glass  shaft  business  is  the  Graphlex  XT 
developed  by  Gordon,  a company  that 
has  actually  been  in  fiberglass  com- 
ponents for  archery  since  1952.  Its 
original  contribution  was  in  Bo-Tuff, 
fiberglass  laminates  for  many  bow 
manufacturers. 

Basically,  fiberglass  arrows  are  made 
up  of  thousands  of  tiny  glass  filaments 
woven  into  cloth  that  is  then  impreg- 
nated with  special  epoxy  resins.  After 
this  cloth  is  rolled  into  a cylinder  of 
tight  layers,  it  is  placed  in  a mold  under 
heat  and  controlled  pressure.  Molecules 
are  polymerized  to  produce  a shaft  of 
uniform  wall  thickness  and  concentric- 
ity. The  procedure  is  similar  to  that  u.sed 
in  the  manufacture  of  fishing  rods. 

Gordon  pioneered  the  “unilateral 
glass  fiber  arrow  shaft”  in  which  the 
manufacturing  process  is  similar  to  the 
company’s  Bo-Tuff  fiberglass  laminates. 
This  produced  the  familiar  Glashaft  ar- 
rows in  the  early  ’60s  which  are  still  sold 
under  the  Gordon  name. 


Forerunner  of  the  increasingly  pop- 
ular Graphlex  XT  was  Gordon’s  Gar- 
bonglas  shaft,  which  first  introduced 
the  use  of  graphite  fiber  in  1975.  But  the 
light  weight  and  stiffness  of  this  product 
made  it  difficult  to  tune  to  the  average 
bow  even  though  it  was  extremely 
strong.  A year  later  the  first  Graphlex 
shaft  came  out  with  a better  tempered 
use  of  carbon  fiber.  This  produced  a 
more  adaptable  shaft  at  a lower  price. 
Today,  “The  Graphlex  XT  bowhunting 
shaft  incorporates  both  aerospace  grade 
‘S-2’  glass  fiber  and  graphite  fiber  in  an 
epoxy  resin  matrix.”  Graphite  weight, 
according  to  Gordon,  is  approximately 
one-half  that  of  aluminum,  while  it  is 
300  percent  stiffer  and  400  percent 
stronger  in  ultimate  tensile  strength. 

Alternate  strips  of  longitudinal 
graphite  fiber  and  fiberglass  comprise 
the  inner  layer  of  the  new  arrow  with 
an  overlay  of  the  ‘S-2’  glass  fiber. 
“Aspengold”  longitudinal  glass  epoxy 
provides  both  an  acceptable  camouflage 
dull  orange  color  as  well  as  additional 
strength  to  complete  the  shaft. 

To  match  these  arrows  to  a bow,  a 
chart  indicates  the  recommended  num- 
ber for  the  bow  weight  at  the  archer’s 
draw.  Actually,  two  numbers  are  given. 
The  first  provides  the  inside  diameter 
of  the  shaft,  and  the  second  refers  to 
the  graphite  count.  For  example,  an 
18-8  has  an  ID  of  18/64  of  an  inch  with 
8 strands  of  6K  graphite  (each  strand 
contains  6,000  continuous  graphite 
fibers).  A separate  chart  shows  com- 
parable deflection  between  Easton  alu- 
minum and  Graphlex  shafts. 

Little  Difference 

In  an  informal  but  persistent  shoot- 
ing comparison  between  20-18  alumi- 
nums and  17-8  Graphlex  XT’s,  utilizing 
target  heads  and  28-inch  shafts  at  20 
yards,  I found  little  difference  in  per- 
formance. The  test  was  made  with  a 
55-pound  compound  set  up  with  a 
single  sight  pin  for  hunting.  This  allows 
a question.  Which  is  the  better  shaft? 

There  is  no  simple  answer.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Graphlex  XT  is  adver- 
tised as  “The  bowhunting  shaft  of  the 
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’80s.”  It  is  unlikely  that  any  fiberglass 
shaft  and  its  components  can  ever  reach 
the  precise  tolerances  possible  with 
machined  aluminum.  Top  tournament 
archers  shoot  aluminum  shafts.  But 
aluminum  will  bend,  and  a constant 
check  should  be  made  to  confirm  per- 
fect alignment  — particularly  after  a 
target  pass-through  or  a complete  miss. 
Good  fiberglass  has  a perfect  memory 
and  will  always  return  to  its  original 
alignment.  Take  your  choice. 

Cedar/Fiberglass 

New  on  the  horizon  is  a combination 
of  compressed  cedar  and  fiberglass  in  a 
shaft  produced  under  the  name  “Tink’s 
Penetrator  Hunting  Arrows,”  by  Safari- 
land  Hunting  Corporation,  McLean, 
Virginia.  Tink  Nathan,  who  is  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  archery,  was  em- 
barked on  another  of  his  numerous 
bowhunting  trips  to  Africa  as  this  is  be- 
ing written.  His  archery  products  are 
mostly  geared  to  heavy  hunting  tackle 
with  custom  bows  up  to  150  pounds. 
His  Penetrators  are  no  exception.  Built 
to  take  any  reasonable  abuse  — such  as 
having  a truck  run  over  them  in  actual 
tests  — they  are  heavy:  710  grains,  with 
head  insert  and  fletching,  in  a 30-inch 
shaft. 

Tink  recommends  bows  of  60  pounds 
and  upward  to  handle  such  shafts.  He 
may  have  one  answer  to  the  jolt  pro- 
duced by  the  “new”  cam  bows.  His  ar- 
rows have  enough  weight  to  absorb  this 
extra  energy.  Although  these  arrows  are 
slower  than  more  conventional  shafts, 
Tink  is  shooting  for  greater  penetration. 

Around  for  many  years  has  been  the 
solid  fiberglass  shaft  frequently  found 
behind  the  Sting-a-ree  fish  head.  These 
are  practical  only  for  shooting  large  fish 
such  as  alligator  gar,  rays,  and  sharks 
where  the  distanee  is  usually  close  and 
penetration  is  more  important  than  pin- 
point accuracy.  This  is  a specialized 
shaft  that  has  no  place  on  the  upland 
and  big  game  hunting  scene. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  steel  has 
been  tried  a number  of  times  for  the 
stele.  But  I know  of  none  that  have 
threatened  to  take  over  the  market. 


THIS  ARROW  missed  a buck  but  hit  a tree. 
Such  a possibility  must  always  be  considered 
when  choosing  a shaft  for  hunting  big  game 
with  a bow. 


Over  a period  of  many  years,  such  shafts 
have  emerged  and  faded  without  no- 
ticeable success  because  of  excessive 
weight,  propensity  to  bend,  or  brittle- 
ness. Yet,  in  Target  Archery,  published 
in  1946,  Dr.  Robert  P.  Elmer  predicted 
a great  future  for  steel  shafts.  “Though 
the  war  has  stopped  their  manufacture, 
it  will  certainly  be  resumed  . . .” 

The  first  aluminum  arrows  are 
believed  to  have  been  made  by  Homer 
Bishop,  Chicago,  in  1915.  They  were 
pure  aluminum  and  so  soft  they  took  a 
bend  just  passing  the  bow.  Duralumin 
was  tried  by  Philip  Rounsevelle  in  1926. 
As  a strong  lightweight  alloy  of  alumi- 
num, the  need  for  duralumin  in  World 
War  II  also  halted  experimentations 
with  this  product. 

The  late  James  D.  Easton  first  started 
making  aluminum  shafts  in  1941,  but 
they  were  so  imperfect  they  had  to  be 
matched  for  spine.  During  the  war,  he 
could  obtain  only  enough  aluminum  to 
continue  his  experiments.  In  1946  he  set 
up  a plant  to  make  shafts  with 
machinery  he  designed. 

Today,  Easton  Aluminum,  Inc., 
makes  shafts  for  archers  the  world  over. 
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and  its  success  is  legendary.  Aluminum 
tubing  is  cold  drawn  to  within  plus  or 
minus  two  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch 
for  both  inside  and  outside  dimensions. 
Because  of  its  precise  tolerances,  Easton 
tubing  is  used  in  aerospace,  electronic, 
and  nuclear  applications.  But  archers 
know  it  best  for  precision  shooting  on 


the  target  line  and  for  its  fast  and  accur- 
ate application  to  the  hunting  scene. 

In  eaeh  of  the  preceding  examples,  it 
is  evident  that  arrow  shafts  have  come 
a long  way  from  the  uncertain  woods 
and  reeds  of  a history  that  fades  baek 
many  thousands  of  years,  before  even 
time  was  chronicled. 


Sc^hi  /N  Sfk^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Natural  Insect  & Disease  Control,  edited  by  Roger  B.  Yepsen, 
Jr.,  Rodale  Press,  Emmaus,  PA  18049,  490  pp.,  $21.95.  Home  gardeners,  orchardists 
and  landscapers  who  want  to  control  insect  and  disease  problems  without  using  chemi- 
cals will  find  this  book  extremely  useful.  A revised  and  updated  edition  of  Organic 
Plant  Protection,  it  includes  the  most  recent  horticultural  developments.  Plants  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  with  information  on  controlling  their  specific  insect  and  disease 
problems.  Other  entries  include  basic  types  of  insect  damage  and  diseases,  and  gen- 
eral problems.  The  ample  illustrations,  color  photographs  and  extensive  cross-referenc- 
ing system  facilitate  identification  of  insect  pests  and  diseases. 

The  Birdwatcher’s  Activity  Book,  by  Donald  S.  Heintzelman,  Stackpole  Books, 
Cameron  and  Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  250  pp.,  softbound,  $11.95.  In  perhaps 
no  other  field  can  amateurs  make  as  significant  contributions  as  in  ornithology.  Profes- 
sionals have  relied  upon  amateur  birdwatchers  for  a great  deal  of  information  in  the  past 
and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so  even  more.  Presented  here  is  a wide  range  of 
projects  which  people  can  become  involved  in  for  personal  satisfaction  and  to  advance 
wildlife  conservation. 

Organic  Vegetable  Gardening,  by  Bob  Percival,  TAB  Books,  Inc.,  Blue  Ridge  Sum- 
mit, PA  17214,  309  pp.,  softbound,  $16.50.  Nearly  half  of  all  American  households  have 
vegetable  gardens.  In  fact,  vegetable  gardening  reportedly  is  the  fifth  most  popular  recrea- 
tional activity  in  the  country.  Presented  here  are  complete  directions  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  a healthy  productive  garden  without  the  use  of  manufactured  pesticides, 
herbicides,  and  fertilizers.  Even  for  those  who  use  inorganic  supplements,  this  book  has 
plenty  of  gardening  tips. 

Walking  Softly  in  the  Wilderness,  by  John  Hart,  Sierra  Club  Books,  2034  Fillmore 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94115,  512  pp.,  softbound,  $8.95.  This  is  an  extensively  revised 
and  updated  edition  of  an  earlier  version  which  quickly  became  known  as  the  backpacker’s 
bible.  Beginning  with  selecting  equipment,  the  author  discusses  trip  preparations,  travel- 
ing, camping,  and  handling  emergencies.  Also  covered  are  wilderness  areas  and  even 
wilderness  politics.  This  guide  will  surely  appeal  to  all  those  who’ve  discovered  the  joys 
of  “walking  softly  in  the  wilderness.” 

Botany  in  the  Field:  An  Introduction  to  Plant  Communities  for  the  Amateur 
Naturalist,  by  Jane  Scott,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ  07632, 165  pp.,  $8.95 
softbound,  $16.95  clothbound.  This  book  is  meant  to  complement  the  several  popular 
field  guides  to  wildflower  identification.  Subjects  covered  include  the  history  of  botany 
and  plant  succession,  and  there  are  discussions  on  plant  communities  and  the  kinds 
of  plants  found  in  them.  Much  can  be  learned  about  our  natural  world  once  the  basics 
of  plant  identification  are  known.  This  book  shows  the  way. 
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The  Choice  Is  Yours 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


66y’LL  TELL  YOU,  Don,  when  an 
X old  school  chum  dug  a battered 
16-gauge  Excel  single  shot  from  behind 
the  seat  of  his  pickup  truck,  I really  felt 
sorry  for  him.” 

“Why  would  you  feel  sorry  over  his 
shotgun?”  I asked. 

“Let  me  explain.  I hadn’t  seen  this 
fellow  for  almost  40  years,  but  I had 
heard  through  the  grapevine  that  things 
had  been  rough  for  him.  After  I retired, 
I moved  back  to  his  area,  and  during 
a phone  conversation  he  invited  me  on 
a rabbit  hunt.” 

“Did  you  accept?” 

“You  bet.  My  wife  had  got  me  a new 
12-gauge  semiautomatic  as  a retirement 
gift,  and  1 added  icing  to  the  cake  by 
buying  a hard  case  for  it.  When  1 saw 
his  outfit,  1 have  to  admit  I felt  guilty 
getting  the  semi  out  of  the  case.  It  was 
like  1 was  showing  off  or  something.” 
“Did  it  seem  to  bother  him?” 

“No.  Quite  frankly,  he  made  a real 
fuss  over  it  and  explained  that  he  had 
never  owned  a new  shotgun  and  had 
hunted  since  school  days  with  the  Ex- 
cel that  had  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father. Not  being  very  tall,  he  had  short- 
ened the  stock  and  installed  a makeshift 
Monte  Carlo-type  comb  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  stock  drop.  It  was  a strange 
looking  outfit,  but  he  claimed  the  single 
shot  was  his  idea  of  the  perfect  small 
game  shotgun  and  all  he  ever  needed. 
1 thought  he  was  just  saying  that 
because  he  didn’t  have  a better  outfit. 
But  there’s  more. 

“Five  minutes  after  he  turned  his 
beagles  loose,  a rabbit  bolted  out  of  a 
brush  heap  right  in  front  of  me.  I 
flipped  my  new  outfit  to  my  shoulder 
and  emptied  it.  The  third  shot  turned 
the  cottontail  past  my  friend  who 
dumped  it  at  nearly  50  yards.  And  less 
than  ten  minutes  later,  I cut  loose  twice 
at  a speeding  rabbit,  only  to  see  my  old 


SLICK  M12  Winchester  slide  action  is  Al 
Covolo’s  choice  for  grouse  hunting.  He  likes 
its  dependability,  natural  pointing,  and  fast 
repeat  shots. 

friend  send  it  skidding  in  the  snow 
before  I could  get  a third  shot  off.” 

“What  were  your  sympathetic 
thoughts  right  about  then?”  I asked. 

“Well,  they  were  fading  for  sure,  but 
I kept  thinking  luck  was  temporarily  on 
his  side.  Also,  I knew  my  new  outfit 
needed  stock  alterations  before  it  would 
be  a top  field  gun.  However,  when  he 
dropped  a grouse  I missed  and  shot  two 
rabbits  the  dogs  brought  around,  I 
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knew  I was  only  kidding  myself.  This 
fellow  didn’t  need  a fancy  semi  or  two- 
barrel  outfit.  His  old  single  shot 
definitely  fit  to  the  nth  degree,  and  he 
had  learned  to  use  it  to  perfection.” 

The  moral  of  this  episode  from  the 
past  is  not  to  prove  everyone  should  have 
a vintage  single  shot  scattergun,  nor  is 
it  a condemnation  of  the  autoloader. 
Bringing  it  right  down  to  brass  tacks 
shows  emphatically  that  a shotgun  that 
fits  the  shooter  both  physically  and 
psychologically  gives  him  a definite 
edge. 

As  a gunwriter,  I’m  often  asked  how 
many  Parkers  I own.  Truth  is,  none. 
Over  the  years,  a couple  of  the  lower 
grade  Parkers  passed  through  my  hands, 
but  considering  the  Parker  A1  Special 
with  a single  trigger  cost  nearly  $800  in 
1932  and  I had  a tough  time  rounding 
up  $20  for  a new  Stevens  20-gauge 
double  in  1935,  it’s  obvious  why  I didn’t 
start  my  hunting  career  with  the  beau- 
tiful Parker.  I might  add  that  the  Parker 
Trojan  and  VH  models  ran  below  $100 
back  in  my  early  days. 


ITHACA  MAG-10  designer  Jim  Tollinger  ex- 
plains details  of  his  personal  gun  to  Don 
Lewis  and  Bob  Bell  during  New  York  goose 
hunt.  It's  a real  long-range  outfit. 


Getting  back  to  the  shotguns  in  the 
opening  of  this  article,  they  were  miles 
apart  in  price,  workmanship  and  ap- 
pearance. Yet,  each  gun  filled  the  psy- 
chological needs  of  its  owner.  I’m  sure 
once  the  new  semi’s  stock  was  altered, 
it  performed  very  well  for  its  owner. 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a specific 
date  when  the  shotgun  made  its  appear- 
ance. Firearms  history  is  vague  on  that 
subject,  but  it’s  reasonable  to  assume 
the  scattergun  didn’t  just  happen;  it 
developed  over  a long  period  of  time 
from  hand  cannon  through  the  arque- 
bus and  into  the  musket.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  small  stones  and  gravel  were 
used  in  early  cannons.  After  the  shoul- 
der weapon  made  its  way  into  the  hunt- 
ing realm,  it  would  be  only  a matter  of 
time  until  some  early  nimrod  got  the 
idea  that  a half-dozen  small  projectiles 
would  be  better  than  a single  larger  one. 

Funnel  Effect 

Many  early  flintlocks  were  bored 
larger  at  the  muzzle  than  at  the 
ehamber.  This  could  have  been  done  to 
give  a funnel  effect  at  the  muzzle,  or  it 
might  have  been  to  allow  more  metal 
around  the  powder  charge.  Some  gun 
experts  think  the  large  bore  opening 
faeilitated  loading  in  the  field.  I see  no 
point  in  arguing  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  the  construction  of  the  early 
shoulder  weapons.  The  important  part 
is  that  man  was  discovering  the  great 
potential  of  the  hand-held  firearm.  But 
I doubt  if  he  ever  dreamed  the  impact 
it  would  have  on  coming  generations. 

For  a number  of  years,  English  and 
some  European  shotguns  were  superior 
in  workmanship  to  American  products. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
America  had  gone  to  mass  produetion 
methods  which  required  considerable 
tolerances  in  fitting  of  parts.  In  other 
words,  American  parts  for  the  run-of- 
the-mill  factory  gun  were  interchange- 
able model  for  model.  On  our  more  ex- 
pensive outfits,  hand-fitting  of  internal 
parts  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

Until  only  a few  years  back,  shotgun 
parts  in  England  and  Europe  were 
made  in  small  shops  by  specialized 
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craftsmen.  Some  individuals  spent  most 
of  a working  lifetime  making  only  cer- 
tain parts.  In  assembling  the  shotgun, 
time  meant  little  to  these  skilled  work- 
men; many  hours  might  be  spent  in  fit- 
ting each  piece. 

The  side-by-side  at  one  time  was  the 
most  popular  scattergun  in  America, 
perhaps  the  entire  shooting  world.  It 
has  distinct  advantages  not  offered  by 
the  pump  or  autoloader.  In  one  sense, 
the  side-by-side  (over- under,  too)  is 
really  two  single  barrel  shotguns  com- 
bined into  one.  That  allows  the  hunter 
to  have  two  separate  shotguns  of  the 
same  gauge  but  different  chokes.  To 
enhance  the  scene  even  further,  the  two- 
barreler  has  two  separate  locks,  and  it’s 
highly  unlikely  both  wHl  break  or  fail 
at  the  same  time.  A broken  firing  pin 
or  hammer  spring  in  a pump  or  semi 
sends  the  hunter  out  of  the  woods.  Not 
necessarily  so  with  the  two-barrel  out- 
fit. This  might  be  a moot  point,  but  it 
could  be  important  to  the  hunter  who 
is  a hundred  miles  from  home  with  a 
day  or  two  of  vacation  time  left  to  hunt. 
The  double  is  more  dependable  on  long 
distance  hunts  where  gunsmith  services 
are  not  available. 

Beautiful  Doubles 

I know  I will  upset  a lot  of  pump  and 
semi  fans,  but  no  other  type  of  shotgun 
surpasses  the  beauty  of  truly  fine  double 
or  over-under.  In  fact,  I probably 
should  leave  out  the  over-under  as  its 
deep  forearm  resembles  the  type  used 
on  the  autoloader.  There  is  a distinct 
beauty  in  the  fitting  of  the  metal  to 
wood  and  the  barrels  to  the  action  in 
a thin  high-grade  side-by-side.  It  carries 
a special  look  not  found  in  other  types 
of  actions.  Since  most  of  its  internal 
working  parts  are  encased  in  the  rear 
of  the  action  that  fits  into  the  stock,  the 


two-barrel  shotgun  is  much  shorter 
than  a repeater  with  the  same  barrel 
length.  This  gives  it  a more  compact 
look  than  either  the  pump  or  semi. 

Despite  its  sleekness  and  beauty,  the 
side-by-side  is  being  pushed  aside  by  the 
over-under.  The  O-U  has  been  available 
for  many  years  as  an  import,  but  it  was 
priced  well  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
average  hunter.  Possibly  the  over- 
under’s  greatest  advantage  over  the  side- 
by-side  is  its  single  sighting  plane.  This 
makes  it  easier  to  switch  from  semi’s  or 
pumps  to  the  over-under.  I also  think 
the  over-under  is  not  as  bulky  looking 
as  some  side-by-sides.  Yet,  with  all  the 
press  coverage  being  given  to  the  over- 
under,  it  has  some  drawbacks  not  found 
in  the  side-by-side. 

For  one  thing,  the  over-under  has  to 
open  much  wider  to  get  to  the  bottom 
barrel,  and  some  shooters  complain  the 
top/bottom  outfit  is  harder  to  swing  in 
severe  cross  winds.  This  probably  ap- 
plies mostly  to  the  competitive  shooter; 
it  would  be  rare  for  a hunter  to  have 
that  problem.  I mentioned  the  single 
sighting  plane  as  being  appealing  to 
many  hunters,  but  after  years  of  field 
shooting  with  both  the  side-by-side  and 
the  over-under.  I can’t  see  a great  deal 


FOR  FAST,  short-range  shooting,  such  as  at 
cottontails  in  thick  pine  stands,  Lewis  likes 
26-inch,  open-bored  SKB  over-under  with 
stock  shortened  to  fit. 
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Civil  War  ended.  The  Spencer  repeat- 
ing shotgun  was  manufactured  between 
1869  and  1892. 

1 am  not  going  into  detail  on  the 
evolution  of  the  repeating  shotgun,  but 
from  early  1900  until  World  War  11,  a 
number  of  firms  produced  the  slide  ac- 
tion scattergun.  Before  the  3-shell-limit 
law  was  established,  the  pump  shotgun 
was  primarily  designed  for  firepower, 
carrying  up  to  seven  shots. 

Advertisers  of  the  early  pump  outfits 
weren’t  bashful  about  proclaiming  the 
virtues  of  the  new  type  shotgun.  In  a 
1901  catalog,  a new  Winchester  pump 
entry  was  claimed  to  be  superior  to  any 
double  barrel,  and  capable  of  being 
fired  six  times  in  three  seconds. 

The  pump  shotgun,  dollar  for  dollar, 
is  probably  the  best  buy  on  the  market. 
It  offers  the  single  sighting  plane,  one 
more  shot  over  the  two-barrel  outfit 
(important  to  the  dove  and  waterfowl 
hunter),  and  with  an  adjustable  chok- 
ing setup  comes  close  to  being  the  all- 
round field  gun.  As  with  the  autoloader, 
the  pump’s  action  is  long.  For  decades, 
the  pump  was  heavy,  getting  close  to  9 
pounds  in  some  models.  That’s  not  the 
case  today.  1 have  done  considerable 
hunting  with  a 20-gauge  Ultra  Feath- 
erlight  Ithaca  (now  called  Ultralite) 
that  tips  the  scales  around  the  5-pound 
mark. 


of  difference.  Very  simply,  I think  it’s  a 
personal  matter. 

Although  my  own  feelings  keep  shift- 
ing back  and  forth  between  the  two 
designs,  I have  found  they  handle  recoil 
differently.  With  the  over-under,  due  to 
the  bottom  barrel  being  in  direct  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  stock,  there  is  less 
barrel  movement  when  it  is  fired.  That 
makes  it  easier  to  get  back  on  target  if 
the  first  shot  fails  to  connect. 

As  usual,  there  is  controversy  over 
who  invented  the  repeating  shotgun.  It 
is  an  American  invention,  and  the  credit 
could  go  to  Christopher  M.  Spencer, 
who  was  part  owner  in  the  firm  of  Bill- 
ings and  Spencer.  As  I understand  it, 
this  was  not  the  same  firm  that  pro- 
duced the  Spence'r  repeating  rifles  used 
in  the  Civil  War.  They  were  made  by 
the  Spencer  Rifle  Company  (apparently 
owned  by  Christopher  M.  Spencer)  that 
went  out  of  business  shortly  after  the 


THEIR  short  length  and  two  chokes 
make  side-by-side  doubles  exceed- 
ingly practical  for  upland  hunt- 
ing; nevertheless,  a short-bar- 
reled auto  will  serve  most 
hunters’  needs. 
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The  belief  exists  that  the  semi  is  much 
faster  than  the  slide  action,  but  that 
depends  on  who  is  handling  the  pump. 
In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  slide  ac- 
tion user,  I’m  confident  the  autoloader 
is  going  to  be  hard  pressed  to  win  the 
3-shot  contest. 

There  was  a great  hue  and  cry  when 
the  3-shell  limit  in  pumps  and  semi’s 
came  about.  Old-time  hunters  wanted 
as  many  shots  as  possible.  The  entire 
picture  was  different  back  then.  Small 
game  was  abundant,  and  the  farmer 
fought  a constant  battle  with  varmints 
and  pests.  Also,  the  hunter  of  the  1920s 
thought  in  terms  of  firepower.  One  of 
the  favorite  deer  outfits  of  that  period 
was  the  Model  92  Winchester  44-40 
that  boasted  a 13-shot  tube. 

Actually,  the  third  shot  in  either  the 
semi  or  pump  should  be  used  as  a 
finisher  for  rabbits,  grouse,  ringnecks 
and  quail.  From  my  own  experiences 
with  the  repeating-type  shotgun,  I have 
had  only  a few  instances  where  I could 
get  a third  shot  off  while  the  target  was 
still  in  killing  range. 

As  I mentioned  earlier,  the  semi  or 
selfloading  shotgun  enjoys  a large 
following  today,  and  from  what  I see, 
more  converts  are  being  added  each 
year.  There  is  little  difference  between 
the  pump  and  the  selfloading  outfit.  I 
have  to  admit  that  in  the  hands  of  most 
of  us,  the  semi  is  far  faster  than  the 
pump.  If  that  is  a distinct  advantage, 
then  the  autoloader  is  the  wiser  choice 
of  the  two. 

The  modern  semiautomatic  is  more 
streamlined  and  lighter  in  weight  than 
the  older  guns,  if  you  consider  knock- 
ing off  about  a pound  is  significant.  I 


have  a 20-gauge  Remington  1100  LT-20 
that  weighs  just  6 Vi -pounds.  As  usual, 
it  is  a 26-inch  barrel  bored  Improved 
Cylinder.  I like  short  barrels  and  very 
little  choke  for  rabbit  and  grouse 
shooting. 

An  often  asked  question  concerns  the 
first  shotgun  for  a new  hunter.  First  and 
foremost,  I rule  the  selfloader  out.  My 
feelings  here  hinge  on  safety.  The  semi 
is  reloaded  in  milliseconds  — in  effect  is 
always  loaded  — and  this  can  cause 
problems  in  a novice’s  hands.  As  good 
a choice  as  any  is  the  single  shot 
20-gauge.  Notice  I didn’t  suggest  the  410 
bore.  With  its  light  shot  charge,  it  is 
definitely  not  for  the  beginner. 

I have  never  been  a strong  advocate 
for  the  bolt  action  shotgun,  but  it  does 
offer  more  than  one  shot,  and  from 
what  I have  seen  it  is  completely 
reliable.  It  could  be  wise  to  buy  a used 
bolt  action  outfit  and  shorten  the  stock 
to  fit  the  young  hunter.  Later  on,  the 
bolt  outfit  can  be  sold  or  passed  on. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  good 
shotguns.  At  one  time,  the  hunter  fir- 
ing from  the  south  side  didn’t  have 
much  choice  in  the  way  of  a pump  or 
autoloader,  but  lefthand  versions  in 
both  designs  are  on  the  market  today. 
I can’t  tell  you  what  the  best  shotgun 
is  for  you,  but,  unless  you  have  enough 
experience  to  know  exactly  what  you 
want,  I wouldn’t  mortgage  the  house 
for  some  exotic  shotgun.  After  50  years 
of  small  game  shooting  with  dozens  of 
shotguns.  I’d  say  stick  with  short  bar- 
rels and  stay  clear  of  the  full  choke  tube 
if  rabbits,  grouse  and  pheasants  are 
your  main  targets.  But  as  the  title  says, 
the  choice  is  yours. 


Contribution  to  Game  Fund 

On  Father’s  Day  this  year,  at  the  opening  campfire  ceremonies  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic’s  annual  banquet  in  Butler,  a check  for  $225  was  presented  to  the  Game 
Commission  to  show  the  group’s  interest  in  wildlife  and  its  support  for  the  commission’s 
programs.  Presentation  was  made  by  Miss  Dorothea  Gregory,  patriotic  instructor  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  This 
is  the  second  consecutive  year  that  this  group  has  made  such  a contribution. 
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years  of  decline,  according  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation’s  annual  midwinter 
eagle  surveys.  In  1984, 11,819  bald  eagles 
were  found  in  the  42  states  participating  in 
this  year’s  survey,  up  from  the  10,903  tallied 
in  the  same  states  in  1983.  Only  9815  bald 
eagles  were  found  in  48  states  in  1979,  the 
first  year  of  the  survey.  The  highest  total, 
13,825,  was  attained  in  1982,  the  last  year 
all  48  lower  states  participated.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, 22  wintering  eagles  were  found 
in  1984  — six  adults,  15  immatures  and  one 
of  unknown  age. 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  will  begin  receiving  a por- 
tion of  the  state  sales  tax  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  equip- 
ment. The  Commission  expects  to  re- 
ceive $500,000  this  year,  and  $2  million 
in  fiscal  year  1985-86.  The  money,  which 
closely  relates  to  the  business  wildlife 
generates,  will  be  used  for  many  wildlife- 
related  projects.  Half  the  funds  must  be 
used  for  non-recurring  costs,  such  as 
boating  access  facilities  and  large  equip- 
ment items. 


Three  Wyoming  men  have  been  charged 
with  illegally  taking  a record-class  bull 
moose  in  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park. 
The  antlers  were  taken  to  a state  Game 
and  Fish  office  by  one  of  the  men  and  it 
was  found  they  exceeded  the  current  Pope 
and  Young  world  record  by  a considerable 
margin.  After  a news  release  and  photo- 
graphs were  distributed,  several  people 
recognized  the  rack.  Their  suspicions 
started  a 6-month  investigation  which  led 
to  the  three  being  charged  with  violating 
the  Lacey  Act,  punishable  by  a maximum 
$10,000  fine  and  a year  in  jail. 


The  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation 
is  attempting  to  reestablish  a ruffed  grouse 
population  in  their  state.  The  Department 
is  receiving  birds  from  Indiana  in  a trade, 
6 wild  grouse  in  exchange  for  one  wild  tur- 
key. An  initial  release  of  120  grouse  was 
made,  and  more  are  planned.  Project  per- 
sonnel will  consider  the  program  a success 
if  in  three  years  or  so  ruffed  grouse  are 
found  five  to  seven  miles  from  the  release 
site. 

The  Society  of  American  Foresters 
has  issued  a formal  statement  warning 
that  human  population  growth  and  acid 
rain  are  threatening  the  nation’s  welfare. 
Leaders  of  this  professional  forestry  or- 
ganization have  stated  that  the  demands 
of  our  growing  human  population  will 
create  insatiable  demands  on  our  forest 
resources,  and  that  there’s  an  urgent 
need  to  find  out  more  about  the  effects 
of  acid  rain  on  forests  throughout  the 
world. 

North  Central  Plastics,  Inc.,  Minnesota, 
has  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  red 
electric  fence  insulators  in  response  to  find- 
ings that  hummingbirds  and  northern  ori- 
oles were  being  electrocuted  after  being  at- 
tracted to  the  insulators,  thinking  they  were 
flowers,  the  company  also  is  suggesting 
landowners  should  paint  their  red  insula- 
tors black. 


There  were  an  estimated  16,372,904 
licensed  hunters  in  the  U.S.  last  year, 
375,637  fewer  than  the  year  before,  and 
29,130,543  licensed  fishermen,  450,783 
less  than  in  1982.  Expenditures  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  licenses  increased,  how- 
ever. In  1983,  hunting  license  sales  rose  to 
$276,605,843,  an  increase  of  $18  million 
over  1982,  and  $243,629,652  was  spent  on 
fishing  licenses,  up  nearly  $17  million  from 
the  year  before. 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation’s  efforts 
to  persuade  international  lending  institu- 
tions to  consider  health  and  environmen- 
tal effects  before  approving  loans  for  dam, 
irrigation  and  other  projects  are  starting 
to  get  results.  The  World  Bank  recently 
adopted  a policy  prohibiting  banks  from 
financing  environmentally  harmful  or  un- 
safe projects  without  adequate  mitigation 
measures. 
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Shown  above  is  the  third  item  in  an  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals 
offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as  part  of 
its  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  intended  to  generate 
financial  support  from  everyone  — hunter 
and  nonhunter  — who  is  concerned  about  Penn- 
sylvania’s wildlife.  Contributions  will  be  used 
to  fund  numerous  management  programs 
involving  nongame  species.  This  year’s 
dated  patch  is  priced  at  $3,  the  decal  at  $1, 
delivered.  Won’t  you  help? 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  AR 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 


This  216-page  soft- 
cover  booK  contains  all  of 
Ned  Smith’s  “Gone  for  the  Day' 
columns  which  appeared  in 
GAME  NEWS  over  a four-year 
period,  including 
approximately  40  full-page 
wildlife  illustrations  and  over 
100  pen  and  ink  sketches. 

Price,  $4  delivered. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
Payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 

P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NICK  ROSATO 

White-tailed  deer  were  extremely  valuable  to  native  Americans. 
In  addition  to  being  their  principal  .source  of  meat,  deer  also  pro- 
vided clothing,  blankets,  shelter,  tools,  and  even  toys  and  orna- 
ments. Indians,  therefore,  developed  an  intrinsic  relationship  with 
nature,  a relationship  that’s  become  lost  among  today’s  modern 
society.  Through  hunting,  however,  sportsmen  are  reliving  the 
same  experiences  and  able  to  develop  similar  bonds  between  nature 
and  the.se  earl)'  hunters. 

A limited  edition  print  (400)  of  this  unusual  painting  is  available 
for  $42  delivered  from  Nick  Rosato,  RD  1,  Box  407,  Cogan  Station, 
PA  17728. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


The  Future  of  Sporthunting 

A PERCEPTIVE  person  once  noted,  “Ignorance  is  a personal  problem,  but  to 
take  advantage  of  one’s  position  to  share  that  ignorance,  and  call  it  truth, 
is  a social  crime  of  monumental  proportion.” 

Today,  wildlife  is  becoming  a victim  of  social  crimes,  not  as  intended  casual- 
ties but  as  an  innocent  bystander.  Often  it  is  put  in  that  precarious  position  by 
well  intended  but  unreasoning  critics  of  hunting  — crusaders  who  seek  to  force 
their  moral  standards  on  others  who  enjoy  a time  honored  and  legitimate  form 
of  outdoor  recreation. 

Everywhere  we  look,  animal  rights  activists  are  cropping  up  like  dandelions 
in  an  unkept  lawn.  Rut,  if  we  don’t  like  dandelions,  we  treat  them  with  2-4-D 
and  in  a few  weeks  they  wither  away.  Science  has  yet  to  develop  anything  that 
renders  animal  rights  activists  less  vocal  and  volatile.  The  solution  lies  in  on- 
going educational  programs  such  as  Project  Wild  and  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife.  Perhaps  we  can’t  alter  the  opinions  and  emotional  rhetoric  of  those  whose 
wildlife  expertise  derived  from  “Bambi”  and  other  fairytales,  but  we  can  expose 
our  young  people  to  the  truths  of  wildlife  management,  we  can  teach  youngsters 
how  to  think  about  issues  involving  wildlife  — not  what  to  think.  This  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  future  of  sporthunting  lies  in  education. 

It’s  inevitable  the  Game  Commission  will  be  required  to  allocate  more  finan- 
cial resources,  time  and  personnel  to  educating  young  people  whose  minds  are 
yet  open.  They  must  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  species  — some  of 
which  were  rare  in  colonial  times  — are  thriving  today  largely  because  of  com- 
patible human  influences  on  the  environment,  well  designed  private  manage- 
ment efforts,  and  sound  state  and  federal  programs  like  those  practiced  in  this 
Commonwealth  for  over  three-quarters  of  a century. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Well  organized  and  well  funded  animal  rights  acti- 
vists are  coming  — and  coming  on  strong.  They’ll  take  up  a placard  and  march 
on  a moment’s  notice,  and  their  talented  attorneys  will  litigate  any  wildlife  issue 
regardless  of  merit.  It  appears  certain  the  Commission’s  statute  authority  to  set 
seasons  and  bag  limits,  and  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  governing  wild- 
life harvests,  will  continue  to  be  challenged.  While  we  deplore 
the  prospect  of  having  wildlife  management  programs 
encumbered  by  judicial  review,  the  fact  is,  we  live  in  an  age 
of  litigation  where  any  person,  group  or  organization  can 
seek  injunctive  relief  through  the  courts  — the  validity  of  their 
cause,  grievance  or  argument  notwithstanding. 

Admittedly,  we  are  concerned  that  so  mueh  time,  money 
and  manpower  must  be  earmarked  to  argue  and  debate  trivia 
when  these  resources  could  be  better  utilized  in  meaning- 
ful wildlife  research,  land  acquisition,  enforcement,  and  habitat 
development  programs.  But  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  can 
rest  assured  that,  whatever  the  cost,  the  Game  Commission  and 
the  wildlife  professionals  within  it  will  defend  our  game 
and  nongame  management  programs. 

In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  well  if  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men would  also  unite  to  defend  and  protect  sporthunting 
and  trapping  from  those  who  would  deprive  us  of  those  privi- 
leges. — Lantz  Hoffman. 


My  Hog-Tied  Spike 

By  John  D.  Taylor 


Dawn  broke  icy  cold  on  the 
opening  Monday  of  the  1976  buck 
season.  From  my  Potter  County  moun- 
taintop  pereh,  I watched  the  subtle  yet 
awesome  spread  of  daylight.  The  black 
masses  in  Long  Hollow  slowly  took  the 
shape  of  the  hardwood  forest  I knew 
was  down  there.  As  the  dim  light  pene- 
trated the  forest  floor,  the  soft  beech 
bark  and  the  rough  washboard  oaks 
stood  in  sharp  contrast  to  one  another. 
Laurel  thickets  changed  from  gray 
fuzzy  masses  to  green  leaves  and  brown 
layered  bark  strips  filled  in  by  a white 
snow  backdrop.  My  breath,  frozen  in 
a white  cloud,  clung  to  my  face  for  a 
few  fleeting  moments  then  was  whisked 
away  by  air  currents  stirred  by  the  com- 
ing light.  The  minutes  passed,  living 
sounds  invaded  the  night  breeze’s  silent 
domain.  A great  horned  owl’s  hoot 
bounced  from  sidehill  to  sidehill.  A nut- 
hatch’s chirps  competed  with  the  chat- 
ter and  branch  rattling  scurry  of  a gray 
squirrel’s  search  for  breakfast.  The 
raven’s  gravel-throated  rasp  announced 
the  process  complete  and  told  me, 
“Wake-up!  It’s  almost  time.’’ 

Suddenly,  three  apparitions  ap- 
peared to  my  left.  Whitetails!  They 
were  not  whole,  obviously  seen  ani- 
mals. An  eye,  ears,  bits  and  pieces  of 
gray-brown  fur,  two  rumps,  and  six 
long,  spindly  legs  revealed  their  pres- 
ence. Seemingly  floating  above  the 
white  powder,  they  broke  the  laurel 
thicket  and  pawed  away  the  snow’s 
erust,  looking  for  aeorns.  Then  the  trio, 
all  does,  turned  and  slipped  noiselessly 
back  into  the  thieket.  Violent  pounding 
inside  my  chest  told  me  that  the  special 
music  of  a snow-covered  Potter  County 
deer  opener  was  pulling  on  my  heart 
strings  once  more. 

My  father  and  I had  made  our  an- 
nual Potter  County  pilgrimage  on  the 
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Saturday  prior  to  that  opening  Monday. 
We’d  been  coming  to  Potter  County 
for  several  years  and  were  definitely 
hooked.  Waiting  at  camp  for  our  ar- 
rival were  my  dad’s  cousin  Clark  Taylor 
and  his  friend  Winfield  Kennard.  Clark 
had  bought  Camp  Wa-ke-da,  between 
Wharton  and  Costello,  several  years 
earlier  and  graciously  asked  us  to  hunt 
with  him  for  the  first  few  days  of  each 
buck  season  since.  To  any  young 
hunter,  Clark  would  have  been  a hero, 
but  being  Dad’s  eousin  made  him  twice 
as  .speeial.  He’d  been  to  Alaska  and 
bagged  the  nice  black  bear  which  hung 
on  the  cabin  wall.  At  16  I had  a pipe 
dream  of  going  to  Alaska,  and  anything 
concerning  the  subject  held  my  special 
interest.  Clark  was  extremely  well 
versed  on  the  subject  of  Pennsylvania 
hunting,  and  imparted  that  knowledge 
freely.  I was  more  than  willing  to  ask 
his  adviee.  Td  learned  much  in  my  few 
years  of  hunting  with  him. 

Filled  Need 

Winfield  Kennard,  Clark’s  white- 
haired  ex-landlord,  was  the  sort  of  man 
every  young  hunter  should  get  ae- 
quainted  with.  His  weathered  face  and 
shiny  old  30-30  Winchester  revealed 
many  days  spent  in  the  deer  woods. 
Winnie  filled  the  seemingly  endless 
wait  for  Monday  morning  with  tales  of 
his  generation’s  sporting  adventures. 
His  gentle  eyes  and  kind  ways  filled  this 
young  hunter’s  need  for  understand- 
ing. He  realized  that  every  hunter  goes 
through  a series  of  stages,  and  that 
reeognition  gave  him  his  understand- 
ing. I have  to  admit,  though,  both 
he  and  Clark  were  cutthroats  when 
it  eame  to  playing  cards,  especially 
Hearts.  Come  to  think  of  it,  even  my 
own  father  developed  a mean  streak 
when  the  supper  dishes  were  done  and 
the  card  deck  was  brought  out.  Some- 
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how  I always  ended  up  with  the  Queen 
of  Spades. 

Clark  and  Winnie’s  combination 
hunting/scouting  trip  on  the  last  day  of 
turkey  season  resulted  in  some  good 
reports  about  Long  Hollow,  the  area  we 
liked  to  hunt.  Plenty  of  sign  had  been 
spotted  and  the  mast  crop  was  in  good 
shape.  The  hollow  offered  whitetails 
both  cover  and  food  and  they  seemed 
to  do  well  there. 

My  father  liked  to  hunt  the  hollow 
for  other  reasons.  A warm  afternoon 
sun  and  a comfortable  tree  allowed  for 
his  favorite  method  of  stillhunting  — 
find  a tree  and  snooze!  We  did  some  ad- 
ditional scouting  Sunday,  and  after  din- 
ner that  night  discussed  our  plans.  Dad 
and  I would  take  stands  on  the  flats  at 
the  head  of  Long  Hollow.  He  would 
cover  the  left  side  and  I would  take  the 
right.  Clark  would  stillhunt  along  the 
sidehills  on  the  right-hand  side  of  West 
Darin  Run,  the  eventual  end  point  for 
the  rivulet  that  drained  the  bottom  of 
Long  Hollow,  in  hopes  of  pushing  deer 
around  the  head  of  the  hollow  and  into 
our  guns.  Winnie  decided  to  make  his 

DAWN  FOUND  my  father  and  me  on  stands 
in  Jacob’s  Hollow.  Being  the  youngest,  I was 
delegated  to  climb  to  the  top.  Winnie  was  on 
the  other  side  and  Clark  was  stillhunting  up 
the  bottom. 


stand  at  the  head  of  Stewart’s  Hollow 
so  that  he  might  catch  any  deer  sneak- 
ing across  the  top  of  my  side  of  Long 
Hollow.  He  also  had  seen  good  buck 
sign  in  Stewart’s  during  scouting  trips. 

After  the  sandwiches  were  made  for 
Monday’s  lunches,  we  made  an  attempt 
at  sleep.  Instead  of  counting  sheep,  we 
probably  all  had  visions  of  mossy- 
horned  bucks  leaping  over  blowdowns. 

Downhill 

After  seeing  the  three  does,  opening 
day  went  downhill  for  me.  The  sweat 
I’d  worked  up  on  my  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  hollow  was  now  freezing.  Even 
my  new  flourescent  orange  snowmobile 
suit  didn’t  keep  me  warm.  As  deer 
sighting  decreased,  my  desire  to  stay  on 
stand  followed  suit.  I’d  heard  shots 
throughout  the  morning,  but  few  in  my 
neck  of  the  woods.  I was  afflicted  with 
a symptom  common  to  beginning  hunt- 
ers—discouragement.  I figured  if  I 
didn’t  have  my  buck  by  noon  of  open- 
ing day,  my  chances  for  the  year  were 
slim.  Noon  came  and  went,  and  the  sun 
began  to  slowly  slide  below  my  father’s 
side  of  Long  Hollow.  Heading  down- 
hill, I worked  my  way  to  the  bottom, 
slowly  stillhunting  one  end  to  the  other. 
I saw  a few  deer,  none  of  which  had 
antlers.  I was  one  discouraged  fellow 
when  I met  Dad  at  the  bottom.  I won- 
dered how  he  could  still  have  the  de- 
sire to  hunt  deer  after  spending  the 
opening  days  of  thirty-five  seasons  in 
the  woods  and  never  seeing  a buck.  I 
tried  to  hide  my  discouragement  when 
the  four  of  us  regrouped  at  the  base  of 
Long  Hollow  and  discussed  the  day’s 
hunt.  Listening  to  our  boots  clumping 
across  the  snow-slicked  bridge  hanging 
across  Sinnemahoning  Creek,  I won- 
dered if  my  strong  gut  belief  that  I was 
to  get  my  buck  that  year  was  all  wrong. 

Hope  came  in  the  form  of  visitors 
from  another  hunting  camp.  A friend 
of  Clark  told  us  the  whereabouts  of 
three  bucks.  Supposedly  an  8-point,  a 
6- point  and  a spike  had  been  seen  in  the 
hills  of  Jacob’s  Hollow,  an  area  we’d 
.scouted  on  Sunday.  A fourth  buck  had 
been  taken  by  one  of  their  camp  mem- 
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bers.  That  good  news  rekindled  enthu- 
siasm in  my  tired  body.  Maybe  tomor- 
row, I thought.  Sleep  came  easy  that 
night. 

Monday  had  been  cold;  Tuesday  was 
bitter.  Our  front  porch  thermometer 
read  17°  at  4:30a.m.,  and  strong  west- 
erly winds  pushed  the  chill  factor  some- 
where well  below  zero. 

Dawn  found  my  father  and  me  on 
stands  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Jacob’s 
Hollow.  Being  the  youngest,  I was 
delegated  to  climb  to  the  top.  Winnie 
was  halfway  up  the  other  side  of  the 
hollow,  and  Clark  was  stillhunting  up 
the  bottom  and  swinging  tow'ard  us  in 
the  hope  of  kicking  out  one  or  more  of 
the  bucks  we’d  heard  of. 

Once  on  top,  I made  my  stand  at  the 
base  of  one  of  the  white  pines  scattered 
along  the  side  and  across  the  top  of 
Jacob’s  Hollow.  Pines  always  make  me 
feel  good.  Maybe  it’s  the  sound  they 
give  to  the  wind  blowing  through  them, 
or  the  flavor  they  add  to  a predomi- 
nantly hardwood  background.  What- 
ever the  reason,  I had  a good  feeling 
about  the  place.  With  the  cold  weather 
and  wind,  I figured  that  they  might 
give  the  deer  a shelterbelt  to  hide  in. 

First  Look 

My  first  look  at  the  unfamiliar  ob- 
jects a football  field  ahead  told  me  they 
might  be  snow-bent  saplings.  But  when 
the  “saplings”  started  to  move  and  paw 
the  ground,  I could  make  out  four  sets 
of  deer  “limbs.”  My  chest  began  to 
pound  again  as  the  legs  turned  into 
rumps  and  ribs.  The  deer  continued  to 
mill  around  in  the  same  area,  yet  I 
couldn’t  get  a good  look  at  them.  When 
a gust  of  wind  took  my  scent  their  way, 
they  filled  the  cold  air  with  sharp  snorts 
and  the  pound  of  hooves.  They  vanished 
in  moments,  but  now  I knew  there  were 
deer  here,  all  right,  and  that  w'as  en- 
couraging. I glanced  at  my  watch  — 
9 o’clock.  A strange  time  to  see  deer,  I 
thought. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  I heard  a snap 
and  what  sounded  like  brush  moving 
behind  me,  to  my  left.  The  sounds  con- 
tinued, and  out  of  a small  patch  of 
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scrub  and  saplings  popped  a single  deer. 
It  was  about  60  yards  away  and  staring 
in  my  direction.  Thinking  it  might  be 
part  of  the  earlier  group,  I slowly  raised 
my  rifle  to  check  its  head  with  the 
scope.  Its  ears  were  erect  and  I had  to 
strain  to  see. 

Holly  Hannah!  Horns!  Adreneline 
surged  through  me  and  my  heart 
pounded  wildly.  It  looked  like  a pair  of 
long  spikes  sticking  above  the  top  of  his 
ears.  But  I was  unsure.  Suddenly,  the 
deer  dropped  his  ears  and  lowered  his 
head.  There,  in  clear  view,  were  spikes. 
I settled  my  crosshairs  on  the  buck’s 
shoulder  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  My 
little  Remington  788  308  banged  the 
loudest  and  longest  boom  I’d  ever 
heard.  The  deer,  seemingly  unaffected 
by  the  shot,  started  across  my  front  at 
an  angle.  Excited,  I kicked  the  empty 
case  out  of  the  chamber  and  chambered 
another  round.  Then  I lost  control.  I 
charged  after  my  runaway  buck  com- 
mando style.  I suppose  I thought  I could 
outrun  him,  hop  aboard  and  ride  him 
till  he  dropped  from  exhaustion.  Fortu- 
nately, I didn’t  trip  over  anything,  and 
I’d  gone  only  about  a dozen  strides 
when  the  buck  turned  toward  me.  Now 
I was  really  rattled.  Was  he  going  to 
charge  me?  I raised  the  rifle  again, 

I MADE  my  stand  at  the  base  of  one  of  the 
white  pines  scattered  along  the  side  of  the 
hollow.  Pines  always  make  me  feel  good. 
Maybe  it’s  the  sound  they  give  to  the  wind 
blowing  through  them. 
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more  an  act  of  self-defense  than  any- 
thing else.  About  ten  steps  from  where 
I stood,  the  buck  collapsed.  My  dis- 
believing eyes  stared  in  wonder.  My  shot 
had  been  good  after  all.  I had  my  first 
buek! 

I’m  surprised  my  shouts  didn’t  shat- 
ter windows  back  at  camp.  Slowly,  I 
drifted  back  into  a state  approaehing 
reality.  I emptied  my  rifle  and  stood 
staring  at  my  buck.  He  didn’t  have  a 
spectacular  rack  — two  eight-inch  spikes 
with  a pair  of  “nubs”  that  passed  for 
points  — but  I was  overjoyed  to  have 
him.  And  I was  mighty  anxious  to  show 
him  to  someone,  so  I shed  my  hat,  the 
pack  I carried  lunch  and  a thermos  in, 
and  laid  my  308  against  the  deer.  I un- 
zipped all  the  zippers  I could  find  on 
my  snowmobile  suit  and  started  to  fetch 
my  father. 

Wait  a minute,  I thought.  I’d  better 
tag  him.  I did  that.  And  then  I won- 
dered what  would  happen  if  he  wasn’t 
really  dead.  I’d  read  stories  where  sup- 
posedly dead  deer  took  off  for  parts 
unknown.  Wanting  to  be  sure,  I dug 
my  drag  rope  from  the  paek.  I’ll  hog- 
tie  the  old  boy  to  this  tree,  I thought, 
he  won’t  go  anywhere  then.  And  crazy 
as  it  sounds  now,  seven  years  later,  that’s 
just  what  I did.  Deer  secured,  I set  off 
for  my  father,  orange  snowmobile  suit 
flapping  wide  open  in  the  below-zero 
breeze,  determined  to  get  there  and 
back  before  my  buck  took  off. 

I met  Dad  close  to  the  trail  that  led 


to  the  top  of  Jacob’s  Hollow.  He  had 
thought  the  shot  might  be  mine,  and 
positioned  himself  where  he  could  see 
if  I came  down  the  trail.  He  still 
chuckles  about  the  picture  I presented 
charging  downhill  toward  him.  On  the 
way  back  I told  how  I had  shot  my 
buck  and  about  the  other  deer  I’d  seen. 
Shortly  after  we  got  to  my  buck,  Clark 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  I took  a sound 
ribbing  eoncerning  tie-up  techniques 
for  dead  whitetails.  Clark  and  Dad 
supervised  while  I field-dressed  the 
buek.  Clark  then  showed  me  how  to  rig 
my  drag  rope  to  get  the  buck  back  to 
his  Jeep.  He  didn’t  mind  doing  this,  he 
explained  earefully,  beeause  he  realized 
my  forte,  after  all,  was  hog-tying,  not 
drag-roping. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  we  met  Win- 
nie. I was  mighty  proud  to  show  my 
buck  to  him.  He  chuckled  at  the  ac- 
counts Clark  and  Dad  gave  of  my  deer’s 
situation  when  they  arrived  on  the 
scene.  There  was  a speeial  gleam  in  his 
eye  when  he  said,  “That’s  a nice  buck.” 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  back  to  the 
first  one  he  had  taken. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  I played  bird 
dog  — or  rather  deer  dog  — for  my  three 
hunting  companions.  I didn’t  mind. 
The  time  helped  me  solidify  in  my 
memory  the  snow,  the  cold,  hog-tying 
my  buck,  and  the  smile  on  Winnie’s 
face.  Those  things  will  always  make 
my  first  buck  a very  special  buck,  and 
Camp  Wa-ke-da  a very  special  place. 


From  Those  Who  Have  Not 

A delegation  from  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  came  to  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Museum  during  a business  trip  to  Pennsylvania  this  past  summer.  While  I was  giving 
them  a tour  of  the  museum  they  expressed,  through  their  interpreter,  their  amazement 
at  the  variety  and  abundance  of  wildlife  found  in  our  state.  I then  showed  them  some 
food  plots  growing  near  the  museum,  and  explained  how  they  were  grown  by  private 
farmers  according  to  guidelines  established  by  the  Game  Commission,  and  that  a per- 
centage of  these  crops  were  left  in  the  fields  to  provide  food  for  wildlife.  After  this  was 
interpreted,  the  delegation  stood  as  if  thunderstruck.  The  interpreter  then  stated,  “In 
our  country  we  can’t  imagine  such  a practice.  This  is  why  you  have  so  many  wild  ani- 
mals to  enjoy.  You  are  quite  fortunate.” 

After  I thanked  them  for  their  kind  comments  and  they  had  proceeded  on  their  way, 
I found  myself  wondering  how  many  of  us  really  appreciate  the  wonderful  diversity  of 
wildlife  we  have.  In  fact,  the  greatest  problems  facing  all  our  natural  resources  are  caused 
by  too  many  of  us  taking  them  for  granted.  Let’s  take  time  to  realize  that  we  are  indeed 
fortunate,  and  strive  to  do  our  part  in  retaining  our  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources 
before  it’s  too  late.  — Craig  Miller,  Wildlife  Interpreter,  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Museum. 
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THE  BLOCKS  — Pat,  Eileen  and  George— with  their  first-day  bucks.  Not  even  crutches  could 
keep  Pat  home  on  opening  day. 


ISow  and  Then  It's  Easy 

By  George  H.  Block,  III 


COLD  RAIN  fell  incessantly  as  black 
night  gave  way  to  a gray,  fog- 
shrouded  dawn.  Visibility  was  limited. 
Rain  has  been  a constant  companion 
the  last  few  deer  seasons  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  still  I knew  that  a million 
other  hunters  would  be  out,  cursing  this 
opening  day  downpour  and  wishing  for 
fair  skies  or  snow.  Straining  my  eyes,  I 
stared  again  at  the  face  of  my  watch, 
heartbeat  quickening  as  the  ten  dollar 
oriental  marvel  indicated  it  was  legal 
hunting  time. 

Dark  grasses  and  weeds  took  shape 
in  the  growing  light.  Relief  flooded 
through  me  as  the  Stubblefield  which 
stretched  out  before  me  lightened  up, 
for  it  was  an  old  friend  and  familiar  as 
my  living  room.  When  a deer  appeared 
off  to  my  right  I knew  instantly  it  was 
no  weed  patch,  and  I rested  my  rifle  on 
a fencepost  and  found  him  in  the  scope. 
Even  in  the  dim  light  I could  see  the 
curve  of  antlers  between  his  ears  as  he 
stared  in  my  direction.  The  crosshairs 


were  on  his  shoulder  as  the  270  split  the 
silence,  ending  the  shortest  buck  season 
I’ve  ever  had.  It  had  taken  me  less  than 
four  minutes  to  place  the  IlO-grain 
Sierra  bullet  into  that  7-pointer’s  chest. 
Normally,  that  might  have  caused  some 
elation,  but  this  season  I was  distracted 
and  worried  about  my  son  Patrick. 

Although  it  had  been  several  weeks, 
I suddenly  recalled  so  clearly  standing 
over  the  hospital  bed  talking  to  my 
son.  He  was  coherent,  but  sedated  and 
drowsy.  Even  when  they  are  over  20  and 
married,  it’s  still  a shock  when  that  tele- 
phone call  comes  telling  you  that  your 
son  has  been  in  an  accident.  The  Jeep 
he  was  riding  in  skidded  and  overturned 
in  a heavy  rainstorm,  throwing  all  three 
boys  out.  As  it  turned  out,  Pat  was 
lucky.  He  had  only  a broken  leg.  Rut 
that  day  in  the  hospital,  broken  leg 
or  not,  his  first  concern  had  been  the 
upcoming  deer  season.  Another  deer 
hunter. 

I remember  the  strain  on  his  face  as 
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he  attempted  to  get  that  heavy  full-leg 
cast  into  our  compact  car  when  he  was 
released  from  the  hospital,  and  how’  he 
later  had  to  struggle  with  everyday 
things  we  take  for  granted.  Sighting  in 
at  the  gun  club  was  agonizing  as  he 
tried  to  snuggle  into  the  benchrest,  his 
left  leg  protruding  at  an  odd  angle. 

We  made  plans  for  the  hunt,  taking 
into  consideration  his  condition.  I sug- 
gested that  he  could  sit  next  to  the  truck 
and  watch  a hillside  at  the  farm,  but  he 
would  have  no  part  of  that.  Perhaps 
three-quarters  of  a mile  off  the  road 
was  a stand  on  a high  hill  that  he  had 
used  for  the  past  six  years  and  this,  he 
insisted,  was  where  he  would  hunt.  In 
dry  weather,  I can  drive  my  truck  to 
that  spot,  but  we  both  knew  rain  was 
predicted  for  the  opener. 

Pat  called  the  night  before,  saying  he 
would  be  at  my  house  at  5 a.m.  to  allow 
plenty  of  time  to  get  up  the  hill.  All 
night  long  it  poured.  Eileen  decided  to 
act  as  gunbearer  and  flashlight  holder 
for  our  son.  At  5:20,  in  pitch  blackness 
and  heavy  rain,  they  left.  I waited  at 
home  for  a while,  filled  with  pride  at 
his  determination  but  worried.  Finally 
I grabbed  up  the  old  270  and  left  for 
mv  stand. 

Later  that  day  they  told  me  of  their 

IT  WAS  HARD  for  Pat  to  get  to  his  stand,  but 
the  effort  paid  off.  He  downed  his  9-point  on 
the  far  side  of  the  roll  in  the  field,  his  scoped 
270  being  just  the  ticket  for  this  kind  of 
chance. 


climb.  The  first  few  hundred  feet  they 
had  to  travel  was  a reddog  driveway, 
past  a house  with  dogs  that  were  loose 
but,  they  hoped,  sleeping.  They  worked 
cautiously  and  quietly  through  the 
yard,  both  breathing  a sigh  of  relief 
when  they  made  it  safely.  Next  came 
a steep  fallow  field,  rutted  from  past 
plowings  and  covered  with  a dense  mat 
of  dewberry  briars  and  scrub  brush. 
Briars  and  sticks  that  most  of  us  would 
ignore  caught  his  crutches  as  he  strug- 
gled upward.  He  left  a twin  trail  of 
circular  holes  a full  six  inches  deep  as 
his  crutches  sank  into  soft  mud.  Per- 
spiration soaked  him.  Eileen  agonized 
silently,  unable  to  help,  knowing  he  had 
to  do  it  himself.  In  an  hour  and  half 
he  made  it  to  his  stand,  exhausted  but 
elated.  In  fact,  he  just  got  there  in  time 
to  hear  my  shot,  and  he  told  me  later 
he  knew  his  old  man  had  struck  again. 

What  Fathers  Are  For 

Hurriedly  dressing  and  tagging  my 
deer,  I stashed  it  in  a nearby  briar  patch 
and  headed  in  Pat’s  direction.  I knew 
that  if  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
and  need  a finishing  shot,  he’d  have 
trouble,  and  dragging  would  be  impos- 
sible. He’d  need  a healthy  pair  of  legs 
for  that,  and  after  all,  isn’t  that  what 
fathers  are  for? 

Pat  sat  huddled  on  the  overturned 
pla.stic  pail  against  the  circular  bale  of 
hay.  I told  him  of  my  deer  and  we 
laughed  at  my  good  fortune  in  taking 
a buck  so  easily.  Cold  rain  continued 
soaking  both  of  us,  making  us  aware 
that  it  wasn’t  really  warm.  That  was 
another  problem  Pat  had.  Normally 
when  we  hunt  together,  we  take  turns 
walking,  which  keeps  the  circulation 
going  and  no  one  gets  too  cold.  This 
year,  that  obviously  was  out.  Pat  was 
stuck  where  he  was,  cold  or  not.  The 
only  thing  dry  on  either  of  us  was  his 
broken  leg,  for  his  wife  had  put  a pla.stic 
bag  over  the  cast  and,  in  addition,  he 
was  wearing  rain  pants. 

I stood  there  encouraging  him,  and 
at  the  same  time,  watching  the  long 
field  in  front  of  us.  Every  season  for 
years  we  had  seen  at  least  one  buck 
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from  this  stand,  and  I knew  no  reason 
to  expect  this  one  to  be  different.  I only 
hoped  it  would  happen  today,  for  I 
wasn’t  sure  if  Pat  could  make  the  hill 
again. 

Suddenly  I thought  I saw  movement 
at  the  far  end  of  the  field  and  looked 
through  my  binoculars,  not  really  be- 
lieving it  was  deer.  But  across  the  field 
they  came,  one  by  one,  seven  gray 
shapes,  giving  us  a clear  look  at  each 
one.  None  carried  the  necessary  head 
adornment.  Of  course,  just  seeing  those 
seven  does  warmed  us  up  and  made  the 
day  a little  brighter.  We  marveled  at 
how  they  had  appeared  500  yards  away 
and  came  across  the  field  until  they 
were  within  100  yards  of  us  before  they 
turned  into  the  woods. 

Only  a short  time  later  Pat  grabbed 
his  rifle  and,  like  any  well-trained 
shooter,  rested  it  on  the  hay  bale,  say- 
ing, “Dad,  I see  a deer!” 

A doe  stepped  out  about  250  yards 
away  and  right  behind  her  was  one  fine 
buck.  Swinging  his  head  from  side-to- 
side  checking  the  wind,  he  stopped 
broadside,  as  if  posing  for  us.  Pat’s  270 
roared  and  the  great  buck  went  side- 
ways as  if  hit  with  a sledge.  A strip  of 
briars  obstructed  our  view'  but  we  could 
see  the  deer  thrashing  about  as  he  at- 
tempted to  regain  his  feet.  Telling  Pat 
to  keep  watching,  I circled  to  my  left 
to  get  out  of  the  line  of  fire  and  tried 
to  approach  the  buck.  I had  gone  only 
a few  steps  when  the  buck  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  streaked  to  the  woodline  on  our 
right.  Oh  no,  I thought,  for  there  was 
no  way  Pat  could  track  a wounded  buck 
through  cover,  and  m\’  own  ethies 
would  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  put 
a shot  in  him. 

I hurried  to  the  spot  where  he’d  been 
last  seen,  and  sighed  in  relief  when  I 
spotted  the  dead  deer  only  a few  steps 
away.  I looked  back  at  my  son  who 
was  standing  tenselv’,  and  let  him  know 
the  good  news.  "He’s  here!  A real  nice 
9-point!” 

Rifle  over  his  shoulder,  Pat  started 
hobbling  across  the  field.  Halfway  to 
me  he  slipped  in  the  mud  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  sat  there  like  an  upended 


turtle,  unable  to  get  his  good  leg  under 
him,  laughing.  “Dad,  I think  I earned 
this  one,  don’t  you?” 

Eileen,  who  had  pushed  the  deer  our 
way,  soon  joined  us.  She  remained  on 
the  stand  and  Pat  hobbled  along  with 
me  as  I dragged  the  deer  out.  Then  I 
went  for  mine.  Both  of  us  were  tired  by 
then,  so  1 drove  Pat  to  his  car  and 
returned,  pretty  beat  physicall)’  but 
elated. 

Hiking  back  to  Eileen’s  stand,  I 
crossed  a huge  deer  track  right  in  the 
drag  marks  in  a muddy  section  of  the 
lane.  Obviously  the  big  deer  had  crossed 
after  Pat  and  I pa.ssed  through.  Eileen 
looked  at  me  a little  strangely  as  I ex- 
citedly told  her  I knew  for  sure  there 
was  a buck  in  the  orchard,  but  she 
headed  for  the  far  end  at  a good  pace. 

Erom  this  point  on,  that  opening  day 
turned  into  one  of  the  eraziest  ex- 
periences of  my  hunting  career.  Double- 


IT  WAS  A busy  season  for  01’  George.  Here 
he  takes  a turn  at  dragging  out  buck  taken  by 
his  hunting  buddy  Dave  Garrison  on  the  third 
day,  after  driving  it  to  him. 
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TWO  OF  BLOCK’S  nephews  hang  a nice 
8-point  buck  they  took  while  hunting  near 
author’s  home.  They  helped  make  the  1983 
season  a memorable  one— even  for  a veteran 
hunter. 

timing  it  back  to  the  track,  I pushed 
into  the  tangle  of  briars  and  thorn  trees 
that  guarded  the  entry  to  the  orchard. 
My  mind  was  on  the  other  bucks,  my 
own  and  Pat’s,  and  I still  could  see  his 
crossing  that  field,  and  the  joy  on  Pat's 
face  when  I found  his  trophy.  Now, 
only  a few  steps  into  the  scrub,  I was 
stunned  to  see  another  good  buck.  It 
was  bedded  under  a thorn  tree,  staring 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Wind  was  hit- 
ting me  in  the  face  and  I knew  he  prob- 
ably smelled  my  wife  at  the  other  end 
of  the  orchard.  Ever  so  slowly  I backed 
out  to  the  lane  to  think  things  over. 
Should  I continue  my  push  or  go  after 
Eileen? 

Ordinarily  I would  have  pushed,  but 
I had  a gut  feeling  he  wasn’t  going  any- 
w'here.  Smart  old  boy,  maybe.  I double- 
timed  it  up  the  hill,  puffing  now,  and 
walked  to  a spot  where  my  wife  could 
see  me,  waving  to  her  madly.  She  came 
over,  a questioning  look  in  her  eye.  I 


knew  she  thought  the  day  had  been  too 
much  for  me.  I blurted  out  my  story,  at 
one  point  not  even  sure  I believed  me. 
But  when  she  decided  I was  serious,  we 
hustled  to  the  lane  and  down  to  where 
I had  entered  the  brush. 

She  went  first,  rifle  ready,  me  right 
behind.  I touched  her  shoulder,  indicat- 
ing where  she  should  look  at  the  hillside. 
She  knelt  and  examined  the  tangled 
mess  clo.sely,  finally  spotting  his  head 
behind  a bushy  crabtree  and  some 
greenbriars. 

“All  I see  is  antlers!”  she  whispered. 

"Please  don’t  shoot  at  his  head.  Aim 
where  his  neck  should  be.” 

The  110-grain  Sierra  took  him  in  the 
neck,  piling  him  up  in  the  greenbriars. 
She  had  her  buck,  a good  8-pointer.  We 
laughed  all  the  way  to  the  truck  as  I 
dragged  out  the  third  buck  of  the  day. 
The  Blocks  had  gone  three  for  three 
in  ’83. 

My  tale  could  end  there  very  easily. 
I had  scored  and  had  been  bettered  by 
both  my  wife  and  son.  The  long  winter 
would  be  even  more  enjoyable  as  they 
kidded  me  about  how  they’d  outdone 
the  old  outdoor  writer,  and  I pretended 
to  be  insulted.  But  there  is  a postscript 
to  the  story. 

Friend  Hadn’t  Scored 

My  best  friend,  Dave  Garrison,  had 
been  hunting  but  hadn’t  scored.  Dave 
is  the  most  knowledgeable  rifleman  I 
know,  and  an  excellent  hunter.  How- 
ever, for  the  last  few  years  hunting  has 
been  difficult  for  him  because  of  a heart 
condition.  He  loves  to  hunt  deer  but  has 
to  be  careful.  I talked  to  him  Tuesday 
evening,  and  invited  him  out  to  hunt. 
I’d  place  him  on  stand  and  drive  the 
brush  while  carrying  my  camera. 

Leaving  my  house  at  6:.30,  Wednes- 
day morning,  we  drove  to  the  farm.  He 
w’as  to  walk  slowly  up  the  hill  and 
circle  to  the  left  of  the  orchard,  taking 
a stand.  I would  give  him  plenty  of  time 
and  then  approach  from  the  right.  I 
watched  until  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  started  out  the  lane. 

After  taking  three  bucks  here  already, 
I thought  the  chances  of  seeing  another 
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one  were  slim,  but  started  my  push  any- 
way. Only  a few  yards  into  the  cover, 
I caught  that  familiar  white  flash  ahead 
of  me.  Seconds  later  I heard  Dave’s  300 
H&H  break  the  earh’  morning  quiet, 
and  I was  in  on  the  kill  of  another  buck, 
this  one  a 7-pointer.  It  was  just  7:15  a.m. 

As  Dave  was  leaving  my  house  he 
thanked  me  for  the  si.xth  time  for 
taking  him  out.  I just  smiled,  and  said, 
“Nothing  to  it,  Dave.  I can  do  it  every 
time.”  Well,  almost. 


Story  done?  Not  really,  for  later  I 
took  my  nephew  George  Daniels  out 
and  chased  a buck  to  him.  It  was  his 
first.  He  had  taken  many  does  but  sure 
was  happy  to  collect  his  first  antlers. 

Many  years  I’ve  hunted  hard  for  days 
just  to  glimpse  a set  of  antlers,  but  in 
1983  every  time  I set  foot  in  the  woods 
I saw  deer,  shot  deer  or  chased  them  to 
someone  in  my  party.  Most  times  deer 
hunting  is  hard,  but  now  and  then  it’s 
easy. 


HUNTING  FOR  TROUBLE 


A hunter’s  day  often  starts  in  the  frosts 
before  sun-up.  And  by  noon  he’s  chilled  to 
the  bone,  tired  and  hungry.  What  does  he 
do?  Maybe  he  goes  back  to  his  camper, 
starts  the  engine  and  turns  on  the  heater 
full  blast ...  or  lights  a portable  kerosene 
heater ...  or  a small  charcoal  grill  to  cook 
his  lunch. 

Maybe  he  gets  a headache  or  feels 
drowsy.  Maybe  he’s  nauseated.  So  he 
opens  the  window  for  some  fresh  air.  And 
this  action  saves  him  from  a fatal  poison- 
ing. He’s  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  Some  aren’t 
so  fortunate. 

What  does  poison  have  to  do  with  hunt- 
ing? The  particular  poison  we’re  talking 
about  is  carbon  monoxide.  This  invisible, 
odorless  gas  has  been  responsible  for  the 
illnesses  and  deaths  of  countless  hunters 
across  the  country.  The  Pittsburgh  Poison 
Center  doesn’t  want  you  to  be  one  of  them. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  created  by  the  burn- 
ing of  kerosene  (as  in  portable  heaters), 
charcoal  (as  in  outdoor  grills  and  hibachis). 


ScckA  in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Grouse  of  the  North  Shore,  by  Gordon  Gullion,  Willow  Creek  Press,  RO.  Box  2266, 
801  Oregon  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54901,  144  pp.,  $39.  Here,  for  nonprofessionals,  is  the  most 
recent  authoritative  account  of  the  most  widely  distrilDuted  resident  game  bird  on  the 
continent.  Follow  the  ruffed  grouse  through  the  seasons  with  internationally  renowed 
authority  Gordon  Gullion,  who  has  spent  over  25  years  studying  the  effects  of  forestry 
practices  on  this  bird.  Complementing  the  text  is  a spectacular  array  of  photographs 
by  Tom  Martinson,  who  spent  years  photographing  a group  of  unusually  tame  grouse, 
often  capturing  on  film  a facet  of  grouse  behavior  specifically  for  this  book.  The  author’s 
factual  accounts  and  the  striking  photographs  make  this  high  quality  book  one  which 
will  surely  appeal  to  all  those  who  hunt  or  just  want  to  learn  more  about  this  popular 
game  bird. 


and  internal  combustion  engines  (as  in 
campers  and  trucks).  This  equipment  is 
often  part  of  a hunting  trip. 

Perhaps  you  did  once  burn  your  kero- 
sene heater  inside  your  closed  camper. 
Perhaps  you  have  warmed  your  hands  at 
the  exhaust  pipe  of  your  pickup  or  cooked 
on  a charcoal  grill  in  a closed  tent  or 
camper.  Just  because  you  got  away  with 
it  once  doesn’t  mean  you  will  again.  Any 
of  these  fate-tempting  actions  would  be 
enough  to  cause  a healthy  adult  to  pass 
out,  and  possibly  to  die. 

The  solution  is  simple.  Don’t  use  your  ex- 
haust pipe  as  a hand  warmer.  Don’t  burn 
charcoal  or  kerosene  in  an  unventilated 
area.  Fresh  air  is  carbon  monoxide's  worst 
enemy.  Take  advantage  of  it. 

If  you  have  questions  about  carbon 
monoxide— or  any  other  poison  — please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  the  Poison  Center  at 
(412)  681-6669.  We  are  here  24  hours  a 
day  . . . every  day  ...  to  help  you  learn  how 
to  stay  safer  from  poison. 
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CONGRATULATED  the  kid  who’d 
shot  the  bear  that  first  day. 

He  said,  “We  quit  the  hunt  about 
noon.  My  friends  and  I were  packing  to 
go  home  when  my  buddy  Paul,  over 
there,  noticed  he’d  lost  his  license.” 
Turns  out,  the  kid  followed  his  friend 
back  the  trail  and,  while  his  buddy 
poked  the  thicket,  the  kid  shot  a bear. 
"Just  luck\’,  I figure,”  the  kid  said.  “My 
buddy  found  his  license.”  He  wrung  my 
hand  and  grinned.  “Some  luck  rubs  off.” 
This  was  my  eighth  season  of  hunt- 
ing bear  with  the  Hevners  of  Young 
Woman's  Creek.  Because  we  pulled  to- 
gether, we  shared  success,  and  our  rec- 
ord was  solid.  Between  Dick  Hevner,  his 
three  sons,  and  me,  the  crew  had  taken 
five  bears  in  the  past  seven  years.  Al- 
though I’d  killed  a fine  bear  in  Can- 
ada, I had  never  taken  a Pennsylvania 
blackie.  But  I was  ready. 

Due  to  .several  low-harvest  years,  nui- 
sance complaints  and  reports  of  bear 
damage  had  been  on  the  rise.  In  an 
attempt  to  control  the  population,  the 
Game  Commission  had  announced  a 
two-day  bear  season  in  1983,  after  years 
of  one-day  seasons.  The  first  day  had 
been  warm,  almost  balmy.  We  worried 
about  rain,  but  the  weather  cooperated. 
The  .second  day  dawned  clear.  After  .sev- 
eral seasons  of  uncomfortable  wet  hunt- 
ing, the  fine  sun-up  brought  high  spirits 
to  camp. 

Early  on,  three  of  us  made  the  first 
drive  along  the  steep  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  Hevners  had  seen  bear  sign 
while  hunting  turkey  in  this  area,  so 
it  seemed  a likely  place  to  start.  The 
morning  was  still  — quiet  and  sort  of 
faded.  November  coming  down  the 
home  stretch.  I was  feeling  pretty  up- 
beat, though.  A day  on  the  ridges  of 
northwestern  Lycoming  County  could 
offer  almost  anything. 

The  hunt  wasn't  long  into  the  morn- 
ing when  the  first  shot  sounded.  It 
cracked  loud  and  harsh  in  the  cool  air. 
Two  more  shots  followed.  They  were 
evenly  spaced,  unhurried,  as  if  the 
hunter  had  the  time  and  skill  to  really 
aim.  The  shots  sounded  too  far  for  any 
of  our  watches,  so  I kept  the  pace  steady 
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and  hoped  one  of  our  boys  would  soon 
get  a chance. 

I came  out  to  Dick’s  stand  an  easy 
half-hour  later.  “Took  your  own  time 
getting  here,”  he  said  and  grinned.  I 
looked  where  he  pointed.  A huge  black 
bear  lay  sprawled  in  the  leaves. 

“Were  those  shots  yours?” 

“The  first  hit  the  neck  just  back  of  the 
skull,”  he  said.  “Took  two  more  to  im- 
mobilize it.  Bears  die  hard.  Remember 
that.” 

Dick’s  bear  was  close  on  400  pounds, 
and  the  cleaned  skull  later  brought  an 
unofficial  score  of  19  8/16.  An  animal 
that  size  requires  teamwork  to  move 
and,  even  then,  it’s  an  effort.  We  hauled 
hard  for  more  than  an  hour,  push-and- 
pull,  pause-and-breath.  “Put  him  down 
and  keep  him  down.”  Dick’s  words  ran 
rhythmically  through  my  mind.  “You 
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don’t  want  someone  else  getting  your 
bear.  On  its  feet,  it’s  anyone’s  game.  So 
put  him  down.” 

The  day’s  second  drive  produced  only 
fresh  sign  and  the  muddy  tracks  of  a 
bear  that  went  out  the  side  door.  The 
next  one  was  worse.  It  covered  a moun- 
tainside so  steep  the  drivers  were  forced 
to  cling  to  tree  trunks  to  stay  on  top  of 
their  feet.  A string  of  shouts  brought  us 
together  and  we  broke  for  a late  lunch. 
The  fourth  drive  came  up  empty  as 
well.  We  had  time  for  only  one  more. 

I sat  on  an  old  oak  stump,  w'aiting  for 
the  watch  to  get  on  post.  The  laurel  was 
awesome,  much  fuller  than  in  most 
years.  Thick  enough  to  hide  a tank.  I 
figured  the  season  was  over  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned.  Still,  it  was  good  to  be 
on  the  mountain.  I had  great  hopes  for 
the  following  year. 


By  John  C.  Whyne 

As  told  to  P.J.  Bell 

“Go  to  it,”  Dick  yelled,  and  the  last 
drive  of  the  ‘83  season  began. 

I’d  gone  barely  20  yards  when  I came 
to  a small  spring.  I bent  for  a drink 
and,  pausing  at  half-stance,  shook  the 
last  cold  drops  from  my  hand.  Tracks 
smeared  the  mud  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Boot  tracks,  I thought;  someone  had 
slipped  in  the  mud.  I figured  one  of  the 
hunters  I’d  seen  earlier  was  already  sta- 
tioned in  the  area.  My  hopes  for  the 
boys  on  stand  diminished. 

Heaving  myself  upright,  I settled  my 
Remington  in  the  crook  of  my  arm  and 
kept  walking.  If  there  was  a bear  out 
there,  one  of  us  was  going  to  get  it. 
Just  around  the  point  of  the  mountain. 
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I saw  the  track  maker  and  knew  that 
I’d  jumped  to  conclusions. 

A passing  glance  signaled  a burned- 
out  pine  stump  up  ahead.  Although 
such  charred  remains  are  not  uncom- 
mon, most  are  not  so  large  as  this  one 
had  appeared.  I realized  the  fact  with- 
out thinking  about  it.  I was  looking  and 
listening,  mo\  ing  with  the  drive.  Sense 
and  react.  Then  the  form  moved  and  I 
saw  the  head.  Reasoning  stepped  in, 
and  I knew  I was  looking  at  the  biggest 
critter  I'd  ever  seen  in  the  woods  — 
dead  or  alive.  For  a moment  I almost 
panicked.  Where  do  you  shoot  a crea- 
ture that  size? 

In  the  Chest 

In  the  chest,  I told  myself.  Then  I 
noticed  a sapling  standing  in  the  way. 
I considered  the  shoulder,  but  he  car- 
ried so  much  muscle  I wasn’t  sure  a shot 
there  would  put  him  down.  I aimed  for 
the  head. 

The  30-06  Gamemaster  snug  against 
my  shoulder,  I aimed  and  squeezed. 
The  bullet  caught  the  inside  corner 
of  the  right  eye,  I later  learned,  but 


the  bear  took  off  like  he  hadn’t  been 
touched.  “Put  him  down  and  keep  him 
down.”  Dick’s  words  ran  through  my 
mind  as  I fired  again  — and  missed. 
Over  the  hill  and  out  of  sight,  the  ani- 
mal was  gone.  I ran  forward.  Just  over 
the  bulge,  I saw  the  bear  sprawled  on 
the  ground  about  40  yards  away.  Then 
he  was  up  and  moving  again.  I fired 
twice.  Both  shots  hit  him.  Still,  he 
plunged  off  through  the  laurel,  down- 
hill momentum  spilling  him  head  over 
heels. 

“I  hit  him,”  I yelled.  “Don’t  let  him 
get  away!”  I crashed  down  the  moun- 
tain, trying  to  follow  his  path. 

As  I burst  through  the  brush,  the 
bear’s  downhill  tumble  was  finally 
stopped  by  the  base  of  a tree.  I heard 
his  quiet  and  the  slam  of  my  heart. 
Dick  stood  just  a stone’s  fling  away. 
And  after  a pause,  I noticed  he  was 
aiming  a camera  instead  of  a gun. 

The  bear  was  still  breathing.  I eased 
closer,  let  off  the  fifth  shot,  stood  there 
in  near-disbelief.  “Dick,  yours  was  a 
cub  compared  to  this  monster.” 

Dick  went  on  to  finish  the  drive  and 


JOHN  WHYNE,  holding  bear’s  head,  and  hunting  friends  Charlie  Newlen,  Craig  Hevner,  Dick 
Hevner,  Russ  Gregory  and  Rick  Siringhaus.  Bear’s  live  weight  was  estimated  at  667  lbs.  and 
skull  scored  22-6,  the  highest  of  any  Pennsylvania  bear  ever  measured. 
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gather  the  crew.  I field-dressed  the  bear. 
Then  the  waiting  got  long.  Too  excited 
to  sit,  I nudged  at  the  body.  Get  a head 
start,  I thought.  Roll  the  critter  down 
the  mountain,  that  way  the  haul  won’t 
seem  so  long.  I grabbed  a hind  leg, 
pulled  hard,  leaning  backwards.  Not 
even  a budge.  Using  a dead  limb,  I 
finally  pried  the  bear  away  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  He  started  to  roll. 
We  were  doing  fine,  I thought.  Then 
he  wrapped  around  a log.  I pried  him 
loose  again.  Once  more  he  rolled  off. 
We  moved  down  the  mountain,  40,  50 
yards  at  a clip.  Belly-onto-back-onto- 
belly,  he  knocked  down  small  saplings 
and  tore  laurel  out  by  the  roots.  Finally, 
I saw  the  end  of  the  slope.  One  more 
push  and  we’d  make  it,  him  before  me, 
I hoped.  Needing  a breather,  I dropped 
onto  the  bear. 

Two  hunters  came  by  and  stood 
watching  our  progress.  “Need  help?’’ 
The  bearded  one  moved  to  start  climb- 

ing. 

“Don’t  bother,”  I said.  “We’ll  be  down 
in  a roll.” 

The  bear  stopped  right  at  their  feet. 
The  reaction  was  marvelous. 

“Holy  gosh,  look  at  the  size,”  the 
bearded  man  said.  The  other  reached 
for  a camera.  “Hold  up  his  head.”  They 
stayed  to  take  pictures  as  the  crew  ram- 
bled in. 

Luckily,  my  truck  four-wheeled  up 


VOLUNTARY 
WATERFOWL  STAMP 

Pennsylvania’s  second  annual  water- 
fowl  stamp,  by  James  H.  Killen,  is  avail- 
able in  full  color  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Harrisburg  office,  regional 
field  offices,  the  Pymatuning  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas, 
and  selected  hunting  license  issuing 
agents.  Price  is  $5.50  delivered,  and 
purchase  is  strictly  voluntary.  Income 
from  sales  will  provide  funding  for  wet- 
lands and  habitat  and  assist  in  financing 
wildlife  management  programs. 


the  hollow.  This  meant  no  drag  out,  but 
the  lift  into  the  flatbed  required  eight 
men  and  a rope.  We  made  a ramp  of 
the  tailgate  and  roped  up  the  bear’s 
head  and  feet.  With  four  men  in  the 
truck  pulling  and  the  rest  down  below 
pushing,  we  skidded  the  critter  into 
the  bed. 

The  two-hour  trip  home  to  Ashland 
the  next  day  stretched  into  five.  Stopped 
for  gas  or  at  a traffic  light,  people 
crowded  in  to  admire  the  bear.  Pas- 
sersby  and  well-wishers  came  to  con- 
gratulate and  swap  stories.  Finally, 
come  evening,  we  got  the  bear  home. 

One  of  Heaviest 

My  bear  weighed  580  pounds  field- 
dre.ssed.  Game  Gommission  personnel 
told  me  that  adding  15  percent  would 
give  a close  estimate  of  its  live  weight. 
That  came  to  667  pounds,  which  made 
it  one  of  the  heaviest  bears  ever  taken 
by  a hunter  in  Pennsyh  ania.  After  skin- 
ning, that  weight  didn’t  surprise  me.  He 
had  a seven-inch  layer  of  fat  eneasing 
his  heavy  muscles. 

Even  more  important  to  me,  when 
the  skull  was  measured  by  SIE  Mike 
Schmit  and  other  trained  Commission 
personnel  in  the  Southeast  Region  Of- 
fice in  Reading,  it  scored  22-6/16.  That 
makes  it  the  biggest  bear  trophy  ever 
taken  in  Pennsylvania.  That’s  something 
I’ll  remember  as  long  as  1 live. 
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Reign  Over  Sugar  Run 

By  Joe  Parry 
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POP,  this  hollow  reminds 
V_T  me  of  church,  kinda.  It’s  so 
quiet  and  peaceful.”  The  words  were  my 
son  Justin’s,  soon  to  be  9,  as  we  topped 
an  autumn  ridge  overlooking  the  sur- 
realistic Sugar  Run  Hollow  of  Washing- 
ton County. 

It  was  just  a few  days  prior  to  the 
opening  of  buck  season  and  we  were 
scouting  the  territory  of  a magnificent 
trophy  buck  we’d  labeled  “the  King.”  A 
deer  which  I declined  to  take  the  pre- 
vious year  for  reasons  that  remain  ab- 
stract toda}'. 

“In  a way,  son,  it  is  church.  Nature’s 
cathedral,  you  might  sa\’.  Now  you 
should  easier  understand  why  Dad  lo\es 
this  hollow  so.  It  won’t  be  long,  part- 
ner, until  we’re  hunting  it  together.” 
Drifting  into  a daydream,  I found 
myself  pondering  a longtime  fantasy  of 
having  a son  to  hunt  whitetails  with, 
more  specifically  the  whitetailed  buck. 

Scouting  trips  were  something  Jus- 
tin’s done  since  he  could  walk  without 
holding  my  hand,  and  to  me,  the}’  were 
the  next  best  thing  to  the  hunting  itself. 
Over  the  years  he’d  learned  his  lessons 
well  and,  except  for  his  age,  he  was 
ready  for  the  deer  woods.  He  loved 
them  as  I do.  Too,  his  respect  for  wild- 
life was  unusual  for  his  age  — he  seem- 
ingly was  born  to  be  a hunter.  Each 
trip  afield  left  him  happy  and  fulfilled; 
the  intangible  portion  of  all  woodland 
visits. 

As  w'e  inched  along  a bench  on  the 
mountain  paralleling  Sugar  Run,  Justin 
spotted  a favorite  section  of  the  stream. 
A place  where  three  consecutive  water- 
falls cascade  into  a large  crystalline 
pool.  Tapping  me  on  the  hip,  he  pointed 
to  them  and  said,  “No  wonder  the  King 
is  so  wild.  Pop.  This  place  is  beautiful 
and  he  probably  never  wants  to  leave 
it.”  We  sat  in  silence,  tasting  the  beauty 
of  the  magical  hollow.  After  sev’eral 
moments,  Justin  whispered,  “I  really 
can’t  blame  him.  Pop,  ya  know?” 
“You’re  sentimental,”  I said,  “and  you 
haven’t  even  seen  him.” 

“What  about  you.  Pop,  you  had  your 
chance  last  season  and  shot  the  6-point 
instead?” 


“Justin,  I really  didn’t  have  a clear 
view  of  him  through  the  crabapples, 
and  in  a way  I guess  I was  afraid  I’d 
miss  him.” 

“Sure,  Poppa.  I know.” 

Not  yet  9,  and  the  boy  knows  his 
father  better  than  his  father  knows  him- 
self. But  this  season  would  be  different. 
No  sentiment  and  the  method  of  pur- 
suit would  change  as  well.  The  King 
w'ould  be  mine  opening  day. 

This  season,  snow,  rain,  sleet  or  hail, 

I would  stillhunt.  However  long  it  took, 
for  this  would  be  the  only  way  I’d  take 
the  King  of  Sugar  Run.  Sooner  or  later 
the  big  buck  would  make  a mistake,  and 
I’d  be  there  when  he  did.  It  was  just  a 
question  of  time,  the  one  thing  f had 
plenty  of. 

I’ve  observed  this  buck  since  he  wore 
a spotted  coat,  and  after  so  long  have 
conditioned  myself  mentally,  rational- 
izing perhaps  that  he  would  fall  to  my 
bullet  or  a more  cruel  death  at  the  hand 
of  Mother  Nature.  Perish  the  thought  of 
his  becoming  a roadkill  statistic. 

I was  nearly  dozing  when  Justin 
nudged  me  with  his  elbow,  “Deer,  Pop! 
Coming  down  the  hill  toward  the  falls. 
Looks  like  four  does.” 

Another  Deer 

Immediately,  I spotted  the  deer.  Just 
behind  them  I saw  what  appeared  to  be 
the  form  of  another  deer.  It  moved 
slowly,  picking  at  something  on  the 
ground,  then  came  into  view.  I nearly 
hollered  in  excitement  when  I realized 
it  was  the  King  of  Sugar  Run.  “It’s  him, 
Justin  — the  King!”  I whispered.  “Just 
look  at  that  set  of  antlers!” 

“Boy  oh  boy.  Pop,  he’s  fantastic.  No 
wonder  you  want  him  so  badlv'.” 

Little  did  he  know  how  much  I 
wanted  to  take  this  deer. 

By  this  time,  the  deer  were  alerted  to 
our  presence,  frozenlike  and  staring  in 
our  direction.  Thev'  seemed  to  be  sculp- 
tured right  onto  the  landscape. 

Seconds  later  another  buck  came  into 
the  picture.  The  King  spun  around  to 
eyeball  the  intruder  and  in  short  order 
sent  him  loping  for  safer  ground.  The 
second  buck,  about  a 6-point,  picked 
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his  way  toward  the  ridge  on  the  other 
side  of  the  run.  His  antlers  were  unusu- 
ally high,  very  well  polished,  and  the 
tines  were  longer  than  the  average 
buck’s.  A trophy  in  any  hunter’s  eyes. 

Justin,  still  awestruck  with  the  King’s 
magnificence  and  still  shaking  his  head, 
said,  “Some  buck.  Pop.  Some  buck.  I 
really  hope  you  get  him  this  year.” 

"I  will,  little  buddy,  I will,”  I 
whispered.  “You  can  take  that  to  the 
bank.” 

Ultimate  Challenge 

We  stood  up  and  continued  toward 
the  area  where  I would  stand  during 
the  first  hour  of  opening  day.  At  least 
until  the  heavy  first  morning  shooting 
ceased.  We  made  tidy  an  area  around 
a large  oak  overlooking  the  hollow,  even 
though  I knew  I wouldn’t  be  there  long. 
I’d  promised  myself  to  stillhimt  this 
buck.  That  had  to  be  the  ultimate 
challenge  for  what  I thought  was  the 
ultimate  buck.  Ambushing  such  a deer 
from  a stand  would  take  something 
away  from  the  dream,  I felt,  although 
the  reasons  for  feeling  this  way  eluded 
me. 

For  a rifle  I decided  to  use  my  Smith 
& Wesson  Model  1500,  chambered  for 
the  243  cartridge.  I consider  this  the 
minimum  caliber  for  hunting  white- 
tails,  especially  in  brushy  country  where 
its  lightweight  high  velocity  bullets  tend 
to  blow  up  if  they  hit  a sapling  or  what- 
ever. But  it  is  extremely  accurate,  and 
I felt  that  knowing  its  limitations  would 
make  me  a more  careful  shooter. 

I learned  well  the  habits  of  the  King 
and  his  harem  of  four  does.  I knew 
where  they  bedded  during  the  day  and 
where  they  were  feeding  and  watering, 
though  even  with  this  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  their  daily  routines  I prayed  for 
snow.  It  not  only  adds  magic  to  the 
hunting  woods  but,  too,  would  aid  my 
tracking  plans. 

Craziest  of  all  was  my  hope  of  drop- 
ping the  King  in  a full-out  run.  Broad- 
side or  otherwise,  it  mattered  not,  for 
this  would  present  me  with  the  toughest 
of  shots  on  deer.  In  my  mind,  I was 
going  into  his  haunt  the  playwright. 


The  King  would  be  the  player  — or 
would  he  magically  force  the  reversal  of 
those  two  roles? 

Justin,  a lover  of  wild  water,  wanted 
to  walk  the  stream  back  to  the  road.  “To 
explore  a little,”  is  the  way  he  phrased 
it,  then  added,  “Mountain  streams  are 
peaceful,  huh.  Pop?” 

He  fooled  around  with  some  under- 
water things  for  a short  while,  even- 
tually coming  out  of  the  water  with 
what  he  called  “a  perfectly  round 
pebble.” 

“Here,  Pop,”  he  said,  “take  this  hunt- 
ing with  you.  For  good  luck.”  Then  he 
stuffed  his  hand  deep  into  his  jeans  and 
fished  out  a new  penny.  “And  here’s  a 
penny  for  the  bet.  Pop.” 

“What  bet?” 

“Well,  the  pebble’s  for  your  good 
luck,  and  the  penny  is  for  a bet  that 
you’ll  get  your  buck  as  usual,  but  . . .” 
he  hesitated. 

“But  what?”  I said,  feeling  the  agony 
of  curiosity. 

“I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I’ll  bet  you  don’t 
take  the  King.” 

“Bad  bet,  partner.  I know  that  old 
stag  better  than  Road  Runner  knows 
Wiley  Coyote.” 

He  snickered,  handed  me  the  pebble 
which  I shoved  into  my  pocket,  and 
said,  “Just  keep  the  pebble.  Poppa. 
You’re  gonna  need  all  the  luck  you  can 
get.” 

I openly  admit,  he  had  me  more  in- 
tent on  taking  the  King  than  ever 
before.  “Thanks,”  I said.  “I  really 
needed  that  note  of  confidenee,  you 
monkey.  C’mon,  let’s  head  for  the  road.” 

Sunday  night  before  the  opener,  I 
went  to  bed  at  8 p.m.,  wanting  to  be 
sharp  as  possible  the  next  day.  After  the 
usual  goodnight  affections  for  everyone, 
I left  the  family’s  company  and  headed 
for  the  bedroom.  My  gear  lay  ready  in 
a corner  of  the  kitchen.  Only  one  thing 
remained  to  be  done,  something  I do 
before  going  anywhere  if  my  absence 
will  be  longer  than  a few  hours.  I 
always  leave  the  family  a note.  Espe- 
cially Justin,  for  he  chews  me  out  if  I 
don’t.  In  part,  this  one  read,  “.  . . take 
care  of  things  until  Pop  comes  home. 
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partner.  Help  Mom  with  your  sister 
and  I'll  be  home  around  noon  with  the 
King.  Hours  before  you  get  out  of 
school.  I love  you.  Pop.”  The  P.S.  said, 
“Have  your  penny  handy,  because  you 
will  lose  our  bet.” 

Lying  in  bed  with  my  eyes  wide 
open,  I teetered  emotionally,  some- 
where between  adolescence  and  adult- 
hood and  feeling  no  less  excited  at  41 
years  of  age  than  I did  at  13.  This  time, 
to  me,  is  the  licking  of  the  batter  bowl 
after  the  cake  is  placed  in  the  oven. 
Taking  a Pennsylv'ania  whitetail  is  the 
icing  on  the  finished  cake. 

Not  long  after  I forced  my  eyelids 
into  a state  of  heaviness,  my  bedroom 
door  creaked  slowly  open.  Cocking  one 
eyelid  to  about  halfmast,  I saw  Justin’s 
smiling  face  reflected  by  the  nightlight 
in  the  hall.  “Pop,”  he  said,  “are  you 
awake?” 

“Half.  What’s  up?” 

“I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  something. 
Well,  two  things,  really.” 

“What’s  that,  partner?”  He  shook  his 
head  several  times,  wearing  what  one 
might  term  a heinous  smile,  then  said, 
“I  love  ya.  Pop,  but  that  last  part  of  your 
note?” 

“Yes,”  I prodded,  “what  about  it?” 
“Ain’t  no  way,  Poppa.  No  way!”  He 
laughed  and  shut  the  door  quickly. 

Needless  to  say,  my  eyes  remained 
open  for  most  of  the  night. 

Rain  fell  steadily.  All  through  the 
night,  seemingly  promising  to  last  well 
into  the  next  day  and  assuring  there 
would  be  miserable  conditions  for  my 
hunt. 

Through  most  of  the  night  I tried 
talking  myself  into  using  a different 
rifle.  I just  lacked  confidence  in  the  243, 
which  I knew  could  bust  up  easier  than 
most  bullets  should  I touch  brush.  I re- 
membered, however,  what  Bill  Clede, 
a rep  for  Smith  & Wesson,  and  George 
Block,  an  avid  whitetail  hunter,  had 
told  me  of  the  243’s  merits— “an  effec- 
tive cartridge  on  deer-sized  game.  It 
will  do  the  job,  and  well.”  Still,  I had 
my  doubts  and  would  have  been  more 
confident  with  my  ’06  or  7mm-08.  I 
didn’t  want  anything  to  cost  me  the  one 


chance  I might  get  at  the  King.  I’d 
waited  too  long  and  worked  too  hard 
learning  his  ways  to  fail  now. 

At  4 a.m.  I grabbed  the  243  S & W 
and  other  gear  before  I could  change 
my  mind.  As  I drove  west  toward  the 
Georgetti  farm,  the  steady  rains  not 
only  dampened  the  earth,  they  also 
dampened  my  high  spirits.  I consoled 
myself  with  the  thought  that  at  least  the 
rain  would  make  for  quiet  stalking  and 
keep  my  scent  down  to  a minimum.  By 
the  time  I’d  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
the  car  would  be  parked,  my  spirits 
were  higher  even  though  the  rains 
hadn’t  let  up. 

Sitting  alone  in  the  darkness  of  the 
car,  listening  to  the  rain  tapdance  on 
the  roof,  I thought  of  the  note  I had 
left  for  my  son.  “I’ll  be  home  around 
noon  — with  the  King.”  No  sooner  had 
that  thought  activated  a churning  in 
my  midsection  than  the  rain’s  rhythm 
accelerated  as  though  trying  to  tell  me 
something. 

Justin  had  asked  me  what  I would  do 
should  the  King  happen  past  my  morn- 
ing stand.  I told  him  I didn’t  think  he 
would,  but  if  he  did  I might  end  the 
hunt.  I didn’t  want  it  that  way,  I 
wanted  the  challenge  of  the  stillhunt. 
But  I’d  already  made  up  my  mind  to 
take  the  big  buck  this  year.  If  that’s  the 
way  things  turned  out,  so  be  it.  Justin 
agreed  that  I should  down  the  King  at 
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first  opportunity,  though  even  then  I 
wasn’t  certain  how  I’d  react  if  I got  mv 
chance  from  the  stand. 

I was  proud  of  the  way  my  young  son 
understood  what  a man  must  do  in  the 
deer  woods.  Only  time  would  tell  what 
kind  of  hunter  he  would  become,  but 
I was  satisfied  that  he’d  do  all  the  right 
things  in  all  hunting  situations. 

I got  out  of  the  car  far  too  early.  I 
rationalized  by  saying  the  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  would  be  tricky 
in  the  soft  mud.  It  was  bad  enough 
that  the  usual  25-minute  hike  took  45 
minutes. 

Before  daylight,  I caught  movement 
with  the  corner  of  my  eye.  Not  now,  I 
thought,  it’s  too  early  to  shoot.  My  heart 
raced  unmercifully,  and  soon  I was  re- 
lieved to  see  that  it  was  a gray  squirrel 
which  had  caught  my  attention. 

The  first  shot  of  the  morning  sounded 
at  7:12,  and  with  it  I couldn’t  help  but 
wonder  whether  someone  had  shot  “my 
deer.”  A dozen  or  so  shots  from  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain  some  time  later 
didn’t  help,  but  gut  feelings  strangely 
assured  me  that  the  King  was  still  avail- 
able. At  8 o’clock  I began  my  stillhunt. 

Thinking  the  deer  on  my  side  of 
Sugar  Run  Hollow  would  soon  be  bed- 
ding down,  since  all  of  the  shots  had 
come  from  the  other  side,  I felt  I could 
stalk  quietly  to  a point  above  their  bed- 
ding area  and  catch  them  napping.  Per- 
haps Td  get  my  shot  at  a fleeing  target 
and  end  my  hunt. 

The  stalk  took  time,  but  went  well. 


I was  able  to  move  silently,  thanks  to  the 
rain-softened  carpet  of  leaves  covering 
the  forest  floor.  I navigated  the  thick 
crabapple  stand  perfectly,  although  I 
came  out  into  a clearing  which  I’d 
totally  forgotten  about.  Not  wanting 
to  move  through  it,  possibly  exposing 
myself,  I chose  to  circle  it.  This  added 
another  thirty  minutes  to  the  three 
hours  already  consumed.  It  was  now 
near  IT.30  and  I wasn’t  40  yards  from 
where  I thought  the  deer  would  be 
bedded  — their  core  area. 

My  walk  had  to  go  even  slower. 
Barely  moving,  I worked  my  way  to  a 
spot  just  above  the  bedding  bench,  and 
as  luck  would  have  it,  Murphy’s  Law 
prevailed  and  I slipped  noisily  on  a 
hidden  branch  under  the  leaves.  Just 
enough  to  send  the  five  deer,  tails  at 
full-staff,  down  over  the  hillside  in  high 
gear.  My  buck,  I thought,  had  to  be  in 
that  group.  But  they  were  going  too  fast 
through  the  thick  stuff  for  me  to  iden- 
tify one  as  a buck,  and  truly,  I couldn’t 
have  gotten  a decent  shot  anyway.  I’d 
wasted  a near-perfect  stalk  and  close  to 
four  hours  of  prime  hunting  time. 

Discouraged,  I walked  out  into  the 
open  stubble  cornfield.  Over  at  the  far 
corner,  I could  see  two  hunters  standing 
under  a makeshift  canopy.  A trash  can 
liner  was  strung  between  three  trees  for 
some  protection  against  the  rain.  They 
were  chatting  as  if  they  were  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Hollywood  and  Vine.  I walked 
up  to  them. 

One  was  Andy  Georgetti,  Gene’s  son, 
who  immediately  told  me  of  his  early 
morning  dilemma.  He’d  had  a chance 
to  take  the  King,  standing  broadside  at 
first  light,  and  found  that  he  not  only 
didn’t  have  a cartridge  chambered,  he’d 
lost  his  entire  clip.  “I  worked  the  slide 
frantically,  and  nothing!”  he  said.  “I 
swear.  Parry,  my  Dad’s  right  about  you 
and  that  buck.  He’s  magical  and  you 
must  be  destined  to  get  him,  ’cause 
nobody  else  can.” 

Lunch  was  an  apple,  after  which  I 
planned  to  make  the  big  sweep  once 
again.  Time  was  in  short  supply  now 
and  I was  beginning  to  worry  about 
another  hunter  taking  the  buck.  And, 
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of  course,  I didn’t  want  to  lose  the 
penny  bet  I’d  made  with  Justin. 

I re-entered  the  woods  at  the  far  end 
of  the  stubble  field.  A hunter  dragging 
a plump  4-point  emerged  a few  yards 
away.  He  told  me  where  he’d  shot  his 
buck  and  of  what  had  happened  just 
afterwards.  “I  no  sooner  dropped  this 
one  than  a much  bigger  buck  bolted 
from  a thicket  and  through  the  clear- 
ing where  I shot  this  one.  At  least  a 
10-point!” 

I asked  him  which  way  the  deer  had 
headed,  and  after  he  told  me  realized 
that  my  circling  route  might  well  prove 
productive. 

To  shorten  my  stalk,  I chose  to  move 
right  through  the  clearing  above  the 
bedding  bench.  I doubted  that  the  deer 
would  be  there  now.  The  other  hunter 
had  just  moved  up  from  the  bottom  a 
short  time  ago.  I thought  the  deer  might 
have  spooked  out  of  there,  but  decided 
to  go  with  a gut  feeling  that  they  would 
be  in  the  area. 

On  top,  above  the  bench  where  I’d 
jumped  them  in  the  morning,  I slowed 
down  considerably  and  inched  toward 
the  thicket  where  they  usually  bedded. 
Nothing.  I’d  been  wrong  this  time,  and 
it  was  getting  late.  If  I did  drop  the 
buck  now,  it  would  be  after  dark  before 
I got  it  out  of  the  woods.  Ideas  raced 
through  my  mind  and  I decided  to  work 
the  larger  thicket  just  on  the  other  side 
of  the  clearing. 

A short  push  through  there  jumped 
several  deer  but  I could  see  nothing 
but  flags.  I thought  of  doubling  back, 
hoping  they’d  circle  around  to  their  core 
area.  I had  made  just  three  steps  into 
the  clearing  when  a deer,  a doe,  burst 
from  the  brush  and  stopped  on  a dime 
as  I shouldered  my  Smith.  Then  an- 
other doe,  and  another  and  another. 
"C’mon!”  I whispered,  "for  Justin.” 
Then  a crash  caught  my  attention.  It 
sounded  like  a motorless  backhoe  com- 
ing through  those  thornapples,  but 
it  was  a buck  running  at  full  speed. 
High,  creamy  white  antlers  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  dark  hillside  back- 
drop. 

I found  a small  opening  in  the  brush 


and  as  his  brisket  filled  in  the  daylight, 
I fired.  There  was  no  reaction  from  the 
buck,  his  pace  never  slowed.  I fired 
again  a split-second  later,  and  still 
nothing.  He  quartered  away  from  me, 
never  slowing,  and  I fired  the  third 
round.  He  disappeared.  I was  sick,  but 
stuffed  three  more  rounds  into  the  243 
and  headed  toward  the  spot  where  I 
had  last  seen  the  buck. 

Not  the  King 

There  he  lay.  Eyes  glazed  and  three 
shots  in  an  area  no  larger  than  a base- 
ball. He  was  mine  with  the  first  round, 
but  seconds  after  I knelt  over  his  large 
body  I realized  it  was  not  the  King  of 
Sugar  Run  Hollow.  He  was  a magnifi- 
cent 7-point,  not  the  dream-buck  but 
he  was  mine  and  he  was  beautiful.  I 
was  full,  thankful  and  happy  with  this, 
another  Pennsylvania  whitetail  ex- 
perience. 

The  drag  was  the  longest  and  most 
difficult  in  28  years  of  hunting  deer.  By 
the  time  I got  him  to  the  road  it  was 
well  past  dark. 

I thought  of  how  anxious  Jmstin  must 
be  by  now,  and  as  I turned  into  the 
drive,  I saw  him,  nose  pressed  against 
the  window,  still  wearing  the  little  smile 
I left  him  with  last  night,  straining  to 
see  whether  Daddy  had  taken  the  King. 

He  met  me  on  the  porch  as  I pulled 
the  deer  up  and  onto  it.  "Gimme  five. 
Poppa!”  he  said,  then  bent  down  and 
fingered  the  tines  of  my  nearly  “ulti- 
mate” buck.  He  whispered,  “He’s  a 
beauty.  Pop.  Really  a beauty.”  As  miser- 
ably cold  and  wet  as  I was,  he  warmed 
me  to  the  bones.  Then,  standing  up  he 
said,  'Til  take  my  penny  now,  but  if  you 
want,  we  can  double  the  bet  next  year.” 
I bent  down  and  hugged  him.  “Okay, 
partner,  but  only  if  you  let  me  keep  the 
lucky  pebble.” 

"Sure,  Pop.  But  I have  a feeling  you 
won't  need  it  next  year.  I think  you’ll 
take  the  King  of  Sugar  Run  next  open- 
ing day.” 

Walking  into  the  house,  with  my  arm 
around  his  proud  little  shoulders,  I 
wondered  how  many  of  the  next  364 
nights  would  be  virtually  sleepless. 
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The  Stick  and  Gun  Reunion 

By  Bob  Clark 


IT  WAS  OUR  fourth  year  of  hunting 
antlerless  deer  together  up  in  “God’s 
Country”  at  Camp  Lookout,  just  north 
of  Keating  Summit. 

Our  host  for  this  annual  event  was 
outdoor  writer  Charles  Burchfield  of 
DuBois.  And  no  matter  if  you  had  killed 
a great  buck  or  not,  as  a member  of  the 
group  you  were  obligated  to  be  at  Keat- 
ing Summit  no  later  than  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  prior  to  the  opening  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s antlerless  deer  season. 

First  of  all,  you  had  to  qualify  as  a 
"doe”  hunter  by  having  a Potter  Count}' 
antlerless  deer  license.  That  means  you 
bought  your  regular  hunting  license, 
then  applied  for  your  antlerless  license, 
and  then  marked  on  your  ealendar  the 
date  to  be  at  Camp  Lookout. 

So  far  as  the  "stick  and  gun  reunion” 
goes,  simply  put  it  means  you  ivill  be 
in  camp  and  if  you  have  an  antlerless 
license  and  were  fortunate  enough  to 
kill  a buck,  you  get  to  select  from  a 
wide  variety  of  walking  sticks  piled 
just  inside  the  door  on  the  back  porch. 
Though  you  may  not  kill  a second  deer, 
\ ou  still  are  able  to  help  your  less  for- 
tunate buddies  in  the  antlerless  hunt. 

Out  of  the  Cold 

We  arrived  at  camp  like  any  other 
group  of  hunters.  Charlie  and  Gerald 
Bortz  got  there  from  DuBois  Friday 
night  and  had  the  camp  warm  and 
comfortable  in  the  sub-zero  tempera- 
tures. I came  in  out  of  the  cold  Satur- 
day night  after  hunting  buck  out  of 
another  camp.  Gerald’s  dad  Ira  and 
brother  Ken  got  in  from  Allentown 
late  Sunday  afternoon.  When  Charlie’s 
brother  Mark,  a policeman  with  the 
York  Regional  Police  Department,  ar- 
rived shortly  after  noon,  all  were  ac- 
counted for. 

Traditionally,  Sunday  evening  is  a 
time  for  planning  the  hunt --even 
though  we  do  the  same  thing  every 


year— and  in  preparing  a wild  turkey 
dinner  with  all  the  trimmings.  Fortu- 
nately, Charlie  had  taken  a nice  gob- 
bler, so  we  had  our  turkey  dinner. 

Plans  to  hunt  the  camp’s  330  acres 
were  made.  I was  to  go  to  my  usual 
ridge  at  the  far  end  of  the  property. 
Ira  Bortz,  82  and  still  an  eager  hunter, 
would  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  ridge 
on  out  from  me,  his  son  Ken  would  go 
up  the  middle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
“bowl,”  and  son  Gerald  would  go  up  by 
“that  big  old  pine,”  where  he  usually 
finds  himself.  Mark  would  cover  the  far 
side  across  the  ridge  from  me,  and  lucky 
Charlie  would  stay  in  eamp  because  he 
had  killed  a nice  buck  and  was  having 
a hard  time  selecting  the  “right”  walk- 
ing stick.  Actually,  we  would  stay  on 
stand  until  9 o’clock,  and  then  Charlie 
was  to  start  moving  back  and  forth  on 
the  propert}'  to  push  out  some  “baldies.” 

As  I stood  on  the  ridge,  cold  and  wet 
but  full  of  anticipation,  I remembered 
that  in  the  past  three  seasons  I had 
taken  three  antlerless  deer  at  this  very 
spot.  The  previous  year  it  had  been  at 
8:30,  in  sub-freezing  weather.  I had 
almost  given  up  at  8:15,  but  decided  to 
just  try  to  get  my  hands  and  feet  warm. 
As  I snapped  my  lighter  to  light  the 
fuel  sticks  in  my  hand  warmers,  two 
antlerless  deer  came  running  right 
down  the  hill  at  me  from  the  rear.  I 
dropped  the  hand  warmers  in  the  snow, 
grabbed  my  30-06  Remington  Game- 
master  and  dropped  the  first  one  in 
her  tracks.  I was  so  cold  I could  hardly 
grip  my  knife  to  dress  her  out.  My  re- 
ward was  a walking  stick,  and  then 
back  out  in  the  cold  to  driv'e  for  the 
others. 

This  day  it  was  so  foggy  I could  not 
see  for  more  than  25  yards  unless  the 
wind  blew;  then  I could  see  about  150 
yards.  At  8:20  a.m.  I watched  the  fog 
lift  again,  and  there  she  was,  a doe,  just 
the  head  and  shoulders  visible  at  about 
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I PUT  THE  SCOPE  to  my  eye  three  or  four  times  before  I was  satisfied  I could  make  a clean 
shot.  I set  the  crosshair  low  on  the  shoulder  and  squeezed  the  trigger. 


125  yards.  I wanted  to  be  sure  of  a clean 
kill,  so  I waited.  Then  I noticed  another 
one  behind  it.  I waited  some  more.  The 
second  one  was  digging  in  the  snow, 
looking  for  food.  Not  a very  good  shot, 
I told  myself,  wait.  Patience  is  some- 
thing I’ve  learned  from  turkey  hunting. 

The  deer  didn’t  know  I was  above 
them,  but  they  did  something  different 
this  year  — they  slowly  moved  away  in- 
stead of  coming  up  the  hill  to  me.  The 
snow  was  iced  over  and  they  were  tak- 
ing the  easy  route  around  the  bowl.  It 
was  raining,  and  I was  wet  and  cold. 
I decided  that  this  was  the  moment  of 
truth.  Ten  minutes  had  gone  by  since 
my  initial  sighting  of  the  deer,  and  my 
chances  were  not  getting  any  better.  I 
had  made  a mistake  by  not  stopping 
near  a tree  to  rest  my  rifle  against,  so 
it  was  down  on  one  knee  and  offhand. 
I put  the  scope  to  my  eye  three  or  four 
times  before  I was  satisfied  I could 
make  a clean  shot.  I breathed  deep,  set 
the  crosshair  low  on  the  left  shoulder 
of  the  lead  deer  and  squeezed  the  trig- 


ger. Bang!  Not  a flinch,  not  a jump, 
nothing.  Just  two  deer  slowly  trotting 
away  from  me.  How  had  I missed?  How 
many  times  have  I told  myself  to  make 
the  first  shot  count?  What  had  hap- 
pened? I waited.  One  deer  ran  down 
and  out  of  sight.  Where  was  the  other? 

Across  the  ridge,  Mark  would  be 
waiting  for  the  second  deer.  Sure 
enough,  a shot  rang  out  a few  minutes 
later.  It  was  the  eighteenth  shot  of  the 
morning  that  I had  counted;  mine  had 
been  the  seventeenth.  I waited  another 
five  minutes.  Then,  gun  raised  for  a 
quick  shot,  I started  down  the  ridge. 
Fifty  yards  beyond  where  I had  made 
the  shot  lay  the  doe.  My  bullet  bad  hit 
close  behind  the  shoulder. 

I was  feeling  much  better  now.  I was 
warm  and  I had  no  difficulty  in  start- 
ing to  field-dress  the  deer.  Then  I heard 
footsteps  and  looked  up  to  see  Charlie. 
As  he  helped  me  clean  the  deer,  I told 
him  I had  heard  Mark  shoot,  and  he 
was  off  to  find  his  brother. 

Several  shots  rang  out  in  the  bottom 
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of  the  ridge  and  I figured  that  someone 
else  in  our  group  had  got  lucky.  Since 
we  normally  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ridge,  I went  downhill,  expecting  to  see 
the  other  hunters  and  hoping  to  get  a 
ride  back  to  camp  which  around  the 
mountain  was  about  three  miles. 

At  the  bottom  I saw  where  a deer 
had  been  cleaned  and  tracks  dowm  to 
the  road,  but  arriving  at  the  road  I 
could  find  no  one  in  sight.  They  had  all 
gone  back  to  camp.  It  was  now  raining 
hard,  I was  soaked  to  the  bone,  my  deer 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  drowned,  and 
in  general  I felt  cold  and  physically 
shot.  I waited  and  waited  — almost  two 
hours.  Charlie  had  said  he’d  help  Mark 
drag  his  deer  to  camp  and  send  some- 
one for  me.  What  was  taking  them  so 
long?  Finally,  a good  Samaritan  came 
along  with  a pickup  truck  and  said, 
“Sonny,  are  you  with  the  boys  at  Camp 
Lookout? 

"I  sure  am.” 

"Would  you  like  a ride  back  to 
camp?” 

"Best  offer  of  the  day.” 

We  loaded  up  my  deer  and  drov'e  to 
camp.  I was  ready  to  give  Charlie  a few 
words  of  wisdom  when  I found  out  that 
he  had  not  come  back  yet. 

Soaked  and  Dragging 

Eventually  they  came  in,  soaked  to 
the  bone  and  dragging  Mark's  deer. 
Seems  Police  Officer  Burchfield  was 
using  a 38-caliber  revolver  and  had 
not  killed  his  deer  immediately.  They 
tracked  it  over  a mile  in  the  snow 
and  the  big  deer— it  weighed  over 
150  pounds  — took  a long  time  to  drag 
home. 

Ken  Bortz  had  taken  a doe  near  the 
bottom  of  the  property,  so  three  deer 
hung  in  camp.  Not  bad,  not  bad  at  all, 
three  out  of  five. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
Gerald  and  Ira  sitting  on  stand  with 
no  sightings  of  deer.  At  day’s  end,  we 
sat  down  to  another  gourmet  meal 
cooked  by  chief  guide  and  host  Charlie 
Burchfield.  Plans  were  made  to  have 
Gerald  and  Ira  set  up  in  the  bottom  of 
the  property  the  next  morning,  and  at 


soaked  to  the  bone,  my  deer  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  drowned,  and  in  general  I felt  cold 
and  physically  shot.  I waited  and  waited  . . . 


about  9 o’clock  the  stick  brigade  would 
come  marching  down  the  mountain, 
hoping  to  move  some  deer  in  front  of 
both  of  them. 

As  I moved  onto  the  ridge  where  I 
had  taken  my  deer  the  morning  before, 
I noticed  a sow  and  two  cub  bears  that 
had  been  feeding  on  the  entrails  of  my 
deer.  They  moved  out  fast.  Later  one  of 
our  hunters  crossed  paths  with  a very 
large  bear  that  left  footprints  the  size 
of  dinner  plates.  We  assumed  it  was  a 
male.  Four  bear  moving  around  after 
bear  season  was  a good  sign,  and  we  al- 
ready were  thinking  about  the  next  bear 
season. 

I saw  two  does  ahead  of  me  just 
about  50  yards  from  where  I had  stood 
the  morning  before.  They  started  up  the 
ridge,  and  I ran  to  cut  them  off  and 
push  them  down  to  the  bottom.  It 
didn’t  work.  I topped  the  ridge  and 
looked  down  into  the  valley.  Walking 
stick  in  my  hand,  I eased  downhill  to- 
ward Ira.  The  ice  was  hard  and  I was 
having  real  trouble. 
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As  I hit  the  bottom,  sev'en  does  ran 
to  my  left  and  cut  betw'een  Ira  and  me. 
I waited  for  a shot.  None  came.  I swung 
around,  hoping  to  push  them  back,  but 
they  were  long  gone.  I eased  to  the 
bottom  and  saw’  Charlie  coming  up  the 
old  logging  road.  He  stopped  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  me,  never  knowing 
I was  there.  I waited,  watched,  and 
listened.  To  my  left  came  another  single 
doe,  running  right  at  Charlie.  Stick  in 
hand,  he  came  out  from  under  a hem- 
lock screaming  like  a Comanche,  and 
that  deer  almost  jumped  out  of  her 
hide.  She  turned  left  and  ran  up  the 
ridge.  Charlie  yelled  to  Gerald,  “She’s 
coming  your  way.”  Three  shots  sounded, 
and  he  yelled,  “Did  you  get  her?”  The 
voice  on  the  ridge  said,  “No.” 

We  met  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  all 
soaked  to  the  gills.  Ira  had  not  seen  the 
seven  does,  and  Gerald  had  missed  the 


one  he  saw’.  Altogether,  we  had  seen 
about  23  deer,  though  I felt  sure  some 
w'ere  repeats.  The  .stick  brigade  had 
done  its  job,  but  no  deer  were  taken. 

After  a great  dinner,  we  all  shook 
hands  and  headed  home  our  separate 
w’a\'S. 

The  fellowship  of  the  stick  and  gun 
hunting  club  had  been  great,  and  as 
w ith  every  other  hunt  in  the  past,  this 
one  was  over  almost  before  it  started. 
Three  deer,  considering  the  w’eather 
and  conditions,  was  good.  Ev'en  if  we 
had  not  killed  a single  deer,  you  can  bet 
we  will  all  be  back  next  year,  provid- 
ing w’e  draw’  licenses.  And  although  my 
w’ife  and  other  hunting  wives  w ill  never 
understand  the  fellowship  of  those  mo- 
ments and  w’onder  “why  don’t  you  tr\’ 
harder  to  kill  a buck,”  for  a few’  days, 
with  stick  or  gun,  w'e  hope  to  return  to 
our  annual  reunion  in  God’s  Country. 
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Results  Of  Pennsylvania’s 
1983  Bear  Season 


By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  WILDLIFE  BIOLOGIST 

Bear  management  in  Pennsyl- 

\ ania  continues  to  be  a subject  of 
both  scrutiny  and  controversy  — as  it 
should  be.  It  would  be  a sorry  state  of 
affairs  if  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth didn’t  eare  enough  about  our 
valuable  wildlife  resources  to  express 
their  views  and  coneerns  for  its  proper 
management. 

Eor  years  the  management  of  black 
bears  in  Pennsylvania  did  not  attract 
the  attention  of  many  sportsmen.  Then 
as  the  esteem  of  these  animals  as  big 
game  trophies  grew  during  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  so  did  the  number  of  persons 
who  went  hunting  them.  This  led  to 
concern  for  the  future  of  their  popula- 
tion, especially  since  factual  informa- 
tion about  this  species  then  was  lacking. 


TOM  STRAUSBAUGH,  14,  of  Spring  Grove, 
took  his  184-lb.  bear  in  Monroe  County  dur- 
ing the  1983  season.  A heart  shot  from  his 
7mm  Weatherby  Magnum  gave  a one-shot 
kill. 


In  response  to  this  problem,  during 
the  mid  1970s  the  Game  Gommission 
intensified  bear  research  and  in  1979 
began  a statewide  tagging  program, 
marking  between  400  and  600  bears  an- 
nually. This  marking  made  it  possible 
to  monitor  the  bear  population  and  re- 
fine management  programs. 


Table  1. 

Pennsylvania  1983  Bear  Harvest,  By 
County. 


COUNTY 

MALES 

FEMALES 

TOTAL 

Blair 

6 

1 

7 

Bradford 

12 

17 

29 

Cambria 

1 

2 

3 

Cameron 

40 

35 

75 

Carbon 

20 

18 

38 

Centre 

33 

44 

77 

Clarion 

5 

2 

7 

Clearfield 

39 

46 

85 

Clinton 

67 

72 

139 

Columbia 

7 

2 

9 

Elk 

55 

63 

118 

Forest 

26 

24 

50 

Huntingdon 

8 

11 

19 

Indiana 

7 

6 

13 

Jefferson 

17 

17 

34 

Lackawanna 

19 

20 

39 

Luzerne 

6 

8 

14 

Lycoming 

83 

74 

157 

McKean 

50 

57 

107 

Mifflin 

15 

15 

30 

Monroe 

33 

43 

76 

Pike 

30 

48 

78 

Potter 

44 

48 

92 

Schuylkill 

1 

3 

4 

Snyder 

3 

3 

6 

Sullivan 

19 

10 

29 

Tioga 

47 

38 

85 

Union 

7 

8 

15 

Venango 

0 

1 

1 

Warren 

24 

30 

54 

Wayne 

15 

13 

28 

Wyoming 

5 

5 

10 

TOTAL 

744 

784 

1,528 
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The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  pre- 
sent the  results  of  the  1983  bear  season 
and  to  discuss  its  impact  on  our  bear 
resource. 

Harvest  Size  And  Location 

Pennsyh'ania  s 1983  two-day  bear  sea- 
son was  held  on  November  21-22.  The 
reported  harvest  was  1,528  bears.  This 
shattered  the  previous  state  record  of 
929  bears  taken  in  a 38-day  season  in 
1924.  Prior  to  1983,  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  largest  legal  harvests  were 
921  bears  taken  in  1980,  819  in  1981, 
and  736  in  1979. 

The  ten  largest  county  harvests  in 
1983  were  as  follows;  Lycoming,  157; 
Clinton,  139;  Elk,  118;  McKean,  107; 


Potter,  92;  Clearfield,  85;  Tioga,  85; 
Pike,  78;  Centre,  77;  and  Monroe,  76. 
A breakdown  of  the  harvest,  b\'  county, 
is  in  Table  1. 

The  1983  bear  harvest  was  propor- 
tionally larger  throughout  the  state, 
with  each  of  the  Came  Commission 
Field  Regions  contributing  approxi- 
mately their  average  percentage  to 
the  total  harvest  based  on  data  from 
1949-82  harvests  (Table  2). 

Time  Of  Kill 

During  the  1983  season,  of  the  1,528 
bears  harvested,  1,134  (74.2%)  were 
taken  on  the  first  day  and  .394  (25.8  %) 
on  the  second.  Exactly  half  (764  bears) 
of  the  entire  harvest  was  taken  by  noon 


Table  2. 

Percentage  of  Bear  Harvest  Taken  From  Each  of  the  Game  Commission’s 

Six  Field  Regions. 


REGION 

1949-82 

AVERAGE 

RANGE 

1983 

Northeast 

25 

(13-36) 

23 

Northcentral 

60 

(46-71) 

62 

Northwest 

11 

(3-20) 

10 

Southwest 

1 

(0-2) 

1 

Southcentral 

3 

(1-7) 

4 

Southeast 

0 

(0-0) 

0 

Table  3. 

Cumulative  Number  and  Percentage  of  Bears  Taken  by  Hour  During 

1983  Bear  Season. 


November  21  November  22 


TIME 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

7:00 

46 

3.0 

1,151 

75.3 

8:00 

276 

18.1 

1,223 

80.0 

9:00 

450 

29.5 

1,293 

84.6 

10:00 

579 

37.9 

1,342 

87.8 

11:00 

683 

44.7 

1,379 

90.2 

12:00 

764 

50.0 

1,403 

91.8 

1:00 

820 

53.7 

1,421 

93.0 

2:00 

894 

58.5 

1,441 

94.3 

3:00 

951 

62.2 

1,461 

95.6 

4:00 

1,028 

67.3 

1,493 

97.9 

5:00 

1,106 

72.4 

1,518 

99.3 

Time  Unknown 

1,134 

74.2 

1,528 

100.0 
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Table  4 

Field-Dressed  Weights  of  Black  Bears  Harvested  During  the  1983  Bear  Hunting  Season. 
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of  the  first  day.  This  compares  closely 
to  1982,  when,  48.6%  of  the  harvest 
was  taken  by  noon,  and  70.4%  by  the 
end  of  the  first  da>-.  Records  of  the  1983 
cumulative  harvest  by  hour  and  day 
are  in  Table  3. 

Weight  Distribution 

At  Game  Commission  check  stations, 
field-dressed  weights  were  determined 
and  recorded  for  1,399  (91.6%)  of  the 
bears  taken  in  the  1983  harvest.  Thirty  - 
one  bears  weighed  400  or  more  pounds 
and  10  weighed  500  or  more.  The  larg- 
est female  taken  in  1983  field-dressed 
352  pounds  (414  pounds  estimated  live 
weight).  The  largest  male  had  a field- 
dressed  weight  of  580  pounds  (682 
pounds  estimated  live  weight).  The 
female  was  taken  in  Centre  County,  the 
male  in  Lycoming  County.  A distribu- 
tion of  weights  of  bears  in  the  1983  har- 
vest is  given  in  Table  4. 


ED  GALVAS,  DuBois,  took  this  440-lb.  trophy 
bear  in  Elk  County  on  the  first  day  of  the  1 983 
season.  Its  skull  scored  20-5. 
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Harvest  rates  not  calculated  if  less  than  10  bears  were  available  for  harvest  in  any  category. 


Hunting  Pressure 

Approximately  100,000  bear  licenses 
were  sold  in  1983,  representing  an 
11.1%  increase  over  the  90,000  sold  in 
1982.  This  was  closely  parallelled  in  the 
number  of  cars  parked  along  a 54.8- 
mile  survey  route  in  the  Poconos,  which 
increased  by  13.0%  on  the  opening 
morning  of  1983  as  compared  to  1982. 

On  the  second  morning,  the  number 
of  cars  on  the  same  survey  route  was 
down  54.0%  from  the  first  day.  This  is 
similar  to  the  60.0%  reduction  experi- 
enced on  the  second  morning  of  the 
1982  season. 

In  1983,  100,000  hunters  took  1,528 
bears,  for  a success  rate  of  0.015,  which 
means  one  in  65  hunters  got  a bear.  By 
contrast,  90,000  hunters  took  588  bears 
during  1982's  two-day  season,  for  a 
success  rate  of  0.006  (153  hunters  per 
bear).  In  1981,  72,500  hunters  took  819 
bears  during  a one-day  season,  for  a 
success  rate  of  0.011  (88  hunters  per 
bear  taken).  One  of  the  problems  of 
short  (one-  or  two-day)  bear  seasons  is 
that  weather  conditions  during  the  sea- 
son have  a profound  impact  on  hunter 
succe.ss. 


LARRY  DAUGHERTY,  of  Slate  Lick,  bagged 
this  230-lb.  blackie  in  Lycoming  County  last 
season.  It  was  Larry’s  first  bear. 


Table  6 

Statewide  Harvest  Rates  of 
Bears  Tagged  in  Pennsylvania 
During  the  Year  of  Harvest. 


YEAR 

HARVEST  RATE 

1973 

18% 

1974 

21% 

1975 

24% 

1976 

33% 

1979 

22% 

1980 

20% 

1981 

15% 

1982 

13% 

1983 

24% 

AVERAGE 

21% 

Harvest  Rate 

During  1983,  bear  project  coopera- 
tors captured  and  tagged  507  different 
bears  that  should  have  been  available 
for  hunters.  Of  these,  121  were  taken 
during  the  two-day  bear  season,  yield- 
ing a harvest  rate  of  24  % (Table  5).  This 
was  only  slightly  above  the  average  har- 
vest rates  of  1973-82  (Table  6). 

Conclusions 

The  1,528  bears  taken  in  1983  did  not 
constitute  an  overharvest.  Our  bear 
population  has  been  increasing  since 
about  1976,  and  this  was  the  first  har- 
vest since  1979  above  20%,  which  is 
about  what  is  required  to  hold  this 
population  stable. 

The  average  harvest  for  the  past  five 
hunting  seasons  (1979-83)  has  been  918 
bears.  This  is  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  the  average  for  the  60  recorded  har- 
vests prior  to  1979  (1915-76)  of  419 
bears.  As  our  bear  population  has  in- 
creased, it  has  been  necessary  to  harvest 
more  per  year  to  keep  it  stable. 

In  the  past  five  years  a number  of 
changes  have  occurred  in  our  manage- 
ment programs,  including  the  control 
of  hunting  pressure  through  a bear 
license,  lengthening  of  the  seasons,  and 
relaxation  of  the  party  limit.  We  have 
come  a long  way  in  the  documentation 
of  the  status  of  the  black  bear  and  in 
learning  how  to  manage  him,  but  we 
still  have  a long  way  to  go. 
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BUCK  BUSTERS 


CARL  McConnell,  and  his  son  Chad,  Bes- 
semer, are  both  rightfully  proud  of  Carl’s 
Clarion  County  9-point.  His  first  in  16  years 
of  hunting,  and  he  got  it  on  the  last  day  of 
the  season.  Above,  HUGH  DERBY  and  JERRY 
CONIGLIO,  Levittown,  each  got  an  8-point  in 
Carbon  County  last  year.  KEN  LEVAN,  Read- 
ing, took  this  221-pound  11-point  in  Berks 
County. 


Paul  kllly,  Manstown,  nunteo 
near  home  for  this  Crawford 
County  210-pound  8-point. 


PAUL  PEPE,  Sharon,  took  this  140- 
pound  7-point  from  Elk  County. 


Dickson  City’s  DAVE 
WOOD  waited  until 
the  last  day  of  the 
season  before  bag- 
ging his  first  deer, 
this  Lackawanna 
County  9-point. 


MICHAEL  HEIST,  York,  took 
his  York  County  8-point  on 
the  first  Friday  of  last  year’s 
season. 


The  HETRICK  brothers,  KEN  and  BRUCE  from 
Grantville  and  Manada  Gap,  respectively,  bagged 
these  two  Lebanon  County  trophies  from  the 
same  stand  on  consecutive  days. 


JOHN  PRESCAVAGE, 
Levittown,  took  this  8- 
point  trophy  in  Schuylkill 
County. 


MARK  WILLIAMS,  Mill  Rift  s 
9-point  trophy  in  Pike  Co! 


RAY  BRACKEN,  Norris,  got 
his  235-pound  trophy  in 
Chester  County.  These  9- 
point  antlers  have  a 22-inch 
spread  and  are  over  16  inches 
high. 


Enola's  CINDY  HAAS 
took  her  first  deer  last 
year,  this  Dauphin 
County  7-point,  with 
the  same  Winchester 
Model  64  30-30  her 
two  brothers  and  dad 
also  used  to  bag  their 
first  bucks. 


AL  MIRT,  JR.,  Pittsburgh, 
took  this  Washington  County 
9-point  on  the  regular  sea- 
son’s first  Saturday  last  year. 


JAMIE  NYCE,  Red  Hill, 
went  to  Lycoming 
County  for  this  175- 
pound  14-point  nontypi- 
cal trophy. 


CHARLES  McQUAIT,  Mc- 
Connellsburg,  and  his  son 
Jeff  are  both  proud  of  this 
Fulton  County  7-point. 


In  the  December  ’81  issue  there  were  Connie  and 
Donna,  and  in  1982  there  was  Kathy.  Well,  here’s 
Donald  Lesher’s  fourth  daughter  AMY,  with  her 
trophy,  a Monroe  County  piebald  8-point. 


RODNEY  DANIELSON,  Mt. 
Jewett,  won  a big  buck  con- 
test with  this  149-pound  Mc- 
Kean County  8-point. 


)'!Cted  this 

It 


DAVID  SHAFER, 
Waterford,  took  his 
10-pointer  in  Erie 
County. 


Homer  City,  will  have  a 
a nicer  trophy  than 
took  during  his  first 


JEFF  BOWES, 
Schwenksville, 
made  a 200-yard 
shot  to  bag  this 
Bradford  County 
6-pointer. 


Windber’s  BRIAN  BOYER  con- 
nected with  this  Somerset  County 
10-pointer  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
last  season. 


PAUL  LeVAN,  North  East,  got 
this  8-point  in  Erie  County. 
The  antlers  have  a 19-inch 
spread,  and  the  longest 
points  on  each  side  are  10 
inches  high. 


KEN  SHRIVER,  Butler, 
says  this  Jefferson 
County  10-pointer  is 
the  biggest  of  the  ten 
bucks  he’s  taken. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Good  Try 

COLUMBIA  CO L/NTY- While 
conducting  a hunter  education  course 
at  the  Mainville  Sportsmen’s  Club,  one 
of  our  instructors  was  asked  what 
should  be  done  in  the  field  if  a fire- 
arm became  jammed.  The  instructor 
picked  up  a pump  action  shotgun  and 
briefly  explained  how  to  safely  clear  the 
gun.  At  lunch  time  he  invited  the  man 
ov^er  and  showed  him  how  to  complete!)’ 
disa.s.semble  the  shotgun,  explaining  in 
detail  the  various  components.  Feeling 
that  he  had  done  a good  job,  he  then 
asked  the  individual  if  he  had  any  cpies- 
tions.  The  man  thanked  him  for  the 
demonstration,  but  seemed  a little  puz- 
zled. It  seems  as  though  the  gun  he  ex- 
perienced problems  w'ith  and  was  ask- 
ing about  was  a lever  action. — DGP 
Steve  A.  Smithonic,  Catawissa. 


Older,  But  Just  As  Fast 

ELK  COCATY- During  a recent 
self-defense  training  session  at  the 
Brockwa\’  High  School,  it  wasn't  hard 
to  tell  when  the  older  game  protectors 
were  on  the  mat.  Their  creaking  joints 
could  be  heard  from  quite  a distance 
a\\a\.  — DCP  Harold  Harshbarger, 
Kerse\'. 


We  Need  More  of  Both 

I recently  presented  a program  on 
small  game  habitat  management  to 
the  Solanco  Farmers  and  Sportsmen 
Club  of  lower  Lancaster  County.  The 
sportsmen  are  planning  ways  to  im- 
prove small  game  habitat  on  farmland, 
without  taking  tillable  acreage  out  of 
cultivation.  With  hard  work,  dedica- 
tion, and  respect,  this  program  will 
be  beneficial  to  wildlife.  And  judging 
by  the  spirit  of  cooperation  displayed, 
it  already  is  a giant  step  in  improv- 
ing hunter-landowner  relations.  — LMA 
Barry  D.  Jones,  Reading. 


Al’s  Albino 

FOREST  COUNTY-l  recently  be- 
came aware  of  a photographer's  dream 
in  our  area.  A totally  white  woodchuck 
has  made  his  home  on  Chapman  Dam 
State  Park,  and  many  local  camera  bugs 
have  been  traveling  there  to  take  pic- 
tures of  this  unusual  critter.  — DGP  A1 
Pedder,  Mariemille. 


Snapping  Turtle? 

MONTOUR  AND  NORTHERN 
NORTHUMBEREAND  COUNTIES 
— Along  Boute  11,  just  outside  of  North- 
umberland, there’s  a 100-yard  stretch  of 
highwa\'  where  in  the  past  15  years 
Deput)’  Bill  Levan  has  either  picked  up 
or  observed  over  15  species  of  wildlife. 
Besides  the  usual  skunks,  opossums, 
groundhogs,  rabbits,  squirrels,  rac- 
coons, pheasants  and  foxes.  Bill  also  has 
retrieved  a great  horned  owl,  a red- 
tailed hawk,  weasel,  several  muskrats, 
a beaver,  a coyote,  two  wild  turkeys, 
over  300  deer,  and  a 40-pound  snap- 
ping turtle. —DGP  Daniel  I.  Clark, 
Potts  Grove. 
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INDIANA  COUNTY^The  porcu- 
pine generally  is  found  only  in  the  more 
northern  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
recent  calls  from  dog  owners  recjuesting 
information  about  remo\  ing  quills  from 
their  dogs  — and  even  some  accusing  the 
Game  Commission  of  releasing  them  in 
this  portion  of  the  state— indicate  this 
animal  has  found  a new  home  in  the 
southern  half  of  this  country.  By  the 
way,  we  don't  trap  and  transfer  these 
prickly  fellows.  — DGP  Mel  Schake,  In- 
diana. 


They  Shouldn’t 
Be  Here,  Either 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY-\{  you 
think  the  penalties  for  our  game  law' 
violations  are  tough,  read  on.  I was 
recently  a speaker  at  a youth  environ- 
mental eamp  at  Crooked  Creek  Park. 
Another  speaker  was  Feli.x  Kalowe- 
kamo,  an  officer  with  the  Department 
of  National  Parks  and  Wildlife  in  Blan- 
vyre,  Malawii  — an  African  country. 
When  the  question  was  rai.sed  about  the 
penalties  for  poaching  in  Mr.  Kalowe- 
kamo’s  country,  he  replied,  "For  killing 
eertain  endangered  animals  such  as  a 
rhino  or  cheeta,  you  are  politely  put  in 
jail  for  life.  For  poaehing  lesser  animals, 
you  receive  various  jail  terms  with  hard 
labor,  and  I do  mean  hard  labor."  As 
you  can  see,  game  law  violations  are  not 
taken  lightly  in  Malawii,  Africa.  — DGP 
Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington. 


Bad  News 

LANCASTER  COUNTY- A "crow 
hunt"  recently  was  held  in  this  county 
by  a group  representing  itself  as  a Na- 
tional Crow  Hunting  Organization. 
The  organizer  told  the  hunters  the\’ 
didn't  need  hunting  liceirses  or  plugs  in 
their  shotguns.  The  hunters  were  to 
leave  a local  motel  at  a designated  time, 
kill  as  many  crows  as  they  could,  and 
return  no  later  than  a specified  time. 
Prizes  would  be  awarded  for  the  most 
crows. 

I learned  of  the  hunt  after  tw  o non- 
residents stopped  at  the  Commission 
heackjuarters,  and  w'ere  informed  they 
indeed  needed  hunting  licenses.  I con- 
tacted the  organizer  and  instructed  him 
to  tell  the  group  that  all  game  laws  had 
to  be  adhered  to,  including  licenses  and 
plugs  in  shotguns.  I also  asked  where 
the  group  was  to  meet  after  the  shoot. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  group  changed  its 
meeting  place,  but  thanks  to  Deputies 
Gable  and  Dussinger,  we  found  the 
group  counting  crow's  in  restaurant 
parking  lot.  We  apprehended  one  non- 
resident for  hunting  without  a license, 
and  another  hunter  told  us  he  had  been 
apprehended  for  shooting  from  the 
highway  in  a neighboring  county. 

This  kind  of  activity  sets  sport  hunt- 
ing back  fifty  years,  and  casts  a bad 
light  on  all  w'ho  hunt.  If  this  group 
plans  another  crow  hunt,  I sincerely 
hope  they  pick  another  county,  prefera- 
bly on  another  planet.  — DGP  John  A. 
Shutter,  Jr.,  Lancaster. 


Weak  Honker 

NORTHUMRERLAND  COUNTY 
— When  a local  resident  returned  home 
from  a long  vacation,  he  heard  what 
he  thought  was  a wild  creature  trapped 
inside  his  home.  He  immediately  called 
Deputy  Holm  Newman,  stating  he 
thought  the  animal  was  a goose  or 
.something  like  that  because  of  the  honk- 
ing noise.  Deputy  Newman  responded 
only  to  find  a rundown  smoke  alarm 
signaling  weak  batteries!  — DGP  James 
M.  Kazakavage,  Sunbury. 
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No  Grudges  Held 

GREENE  COUNTY-~The  Game 
Commission,  of  course,  is  an  equal  op- 
portunity employer.  But  I have  to  won- 
der if  Deputy  Harry  Gillispie  and  Jim 
Spiller  didn’t  carry  this  policy  too  far. 
They  each  hired  some  local  fellows  to 
paint  their  houses  this  summer.  And 
it  just  so  happens  each  of  the  painters 
had  felt  the  pinch  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  here.  — DGP  S.  A.  Kleiner, 
Waynesburg. 


Short  Sentence 

BEAIR  COUNTY-DGP  Howard 
Harshaw  and  I were  summoned  to  the 
county  prison  to  investigate  a skunk 
complaint.  Apparently  the  skunk  had 
entered  the  basement  through  a door  of 
the  prison  during  a remodeling  job. 
After  resolving  the  problem.  Officer 
Harshaw  and  I agreed  that  Pepe  LaPew 
just  wanted  to  be  with  his  “friends-in- 
stripes.’’— DGP  Don  Martin,  Hollidays- 
burg. 


Werkn  Hrd 

WAYNE  COUNTY— Peepul  up  hear 
ke>'p  askin  me  if  iam  retyred  kawse 
they  dont  see  anything  in  feeld  notes 
frum  me.  I aint  gud  at  rightin  or  punk- 
uashun  sew  i dont  send  nuthin  in.  But 
i am  gud  at  trapin  beever.  i aint  gud  at 
spelin  ether. —DGP  Fredrick  G.  Weigelt, 
Galilee. 


Caught  In  The  Act 

MIEFLIN  COGNTY- Deputies 
xMcMinn  and  Baylor  and  I were  work- 
ing jacklight  patrol  during  Labor  Day- 
weekend  when  I stated  that  the  odds  of 
actually  catching  a poacher  in  the  act 
just  weren't  in  our  fax  or.  Within  a min- 
ute of  making  that  statement,  a vehicle 
came  toward  our  location,  running  a 
spotlight.  We  were  close  enough  to  ap- 
proach on  foot  and  apprehend  three  in- 
dividuals when  the  light  was  shone  on 
four  bucks  and  a loaded  22  Magnum 
was  stuck  out  of  the  car  window.  Win- 
ning against  odds  like  this  has  me  think- 
ing about  playing  the  lottery!  — DGP 
Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 

Right  Priorities 

BEDFORD  COGNTY- While 
checking  a young  hunter  who  was  hunt- 
ing spring  gobblers  with  his  uncle,  I 
learned  that  his  parents  were  visiting 
Disneyland  in  Florida  at  the  time. 
When  I asked  him  why  he  hadn’t  ac- 
companied the  family  on  the  trip,  he  re- 
sponded, "Are  you  kidding?  I’d  rather 
hunt  turkeys.”— DGP  Tim  Flanigan, 
Buffalo  Mills. 


What’s  In  a Name? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY- When  I 
xisited  the  farm  of  Walter  Wheaton, 
one  of  our  Safety  Zone  cooperators,  his 
son  told  of  .seeing  scooting  across  the 
creek  a dozen  oreo  cookies  — his  des- 
cription of  baby  ducks.  — DGP  A.  Dean 
Bockxx'ell,  Sayre. 

Bamhi  Syndrome 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY-My  family 
and  I were  looking  at  the  deer  herd  at 
a local  zoo  when  I overheard  a young 
boy  ask  his  father  where  the  buck  was. 
Rather  than  explain  to  his  son  that  at 
this  particular  time  of  year  the  males 
prefer  not  to  be  with  the  does  and 
fawns,  the  father  simply  said  the  buck 
was  out  grocery  shopping.  — DGP  Scott 
R.  Bills,  Millersburg. 
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CLEARFIELD  CO  L/ATY- While 
my  wife  Fa\  e and  I were  vacationing  in 
Maine,  we  both  were  impressed  with 
how  clean  the  highwa\s  are  up  there. 
In  fact,  at  one  point  along  1-95  north 
of  Bangor  I was  so  amazed  at  the  clean- 
liness of  the  area  adjacent  to  the  high- 
way that  I pulled  off  to  inspect  further. 
Nothing!  When  I compare  this  to  a 
typical  area  along  1-80,  or  nearly  any 
other  highway  of  the  Commonwealth, 
I'm  sad  to  say  I ha\e  to  hang  my  head 
in  shame.  Where  ha\e  we  gone  wrong 
and  when  are  we  going  to  remedy  this 
problem.— DGP  Jim  Neely,  Penfield. 


Helping  Hands 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY-  The  newly 
created  GAME  GUARD  program 
started  by  the  Jefferson  County  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  has  been  met 
with  overwhelming  response  from  the 
general  public.  GAME  GUARD  pro- 
vides cash  awards  for  information  lead- 
ing to  the  arre.st  and  conviction  of  ma- 
jor game  law  violators.  An  example  of 
this  support  was  shown  last  summer 
when  a lady  who  owns  two  summer 
homes  in  the  Cook  Forest  area  made  her 
places  available  to  those  who  could  not 
find  accommodations,  provided  they 
made  a $25  donation  to  the  GAME 
GUARD  program.  — DGP  Don  Garner, 
Ringgold. 


This  Stuff  Wurks 

CAMERON  COUNTY-  W’hen  some 
Lancaster  County  sportsmen  learned  I 
was  ha\  ing  difficulty  capturing  trap-shy 
bears,  they  deli\ered  two  lOU-pound 
boxes  of  renderings  from  one  of  their 
local  honey  factories.  W'hen  they  called 
a few  weeks  later  to  see  how  I was  mak- 
ing out,  I had  to  report  that  it  was  so 
good  I ne\er  had  a chance  to  use  it.  The 
intended  quarry  came  right  into  my 
outbuilding  one  night,  and  carried  off 
and  ate  most  of  the  bait.  W'hat  the  bears 
didn't  eat  they  scattered  in  the  yard 
where  the  honesbees  took  o\'er,  pre- 
venting me  from  even  cleaning  up  the 
mess.  We  ha\e  all  heard  of  secret  fish 
baits  so  effective  that  you  have  to  stand 
behind  a tree  in  order  to  bait  your  hook. 
If  anyone  from  Lancaster  ever  offers 
yon  such  a bait  ...  — DGP  Joe  Carlos, 
Driftwood. 


COLUMRIA  COUNTY- A peeping 
raccoon?  I was  skeptical  at  first,  but  I 
became  a believer  when  Barbara  Par- 
sell  of  Orangeville  showed  me  raccoon 
tracks  leading  from  an  opened  breeze- 
wa\'  window  up  onto  the  roof  and  then 
to  a bedroom  window  where  the  rac- 
coon appearently  did  his  peeping.  I 
loaned  Barbara  a trap  and  she  caught 
the  culprit  the  next  night.  His  punish- 
ment-confinement to  life  at  hard  la- 
bor, gathering  food  on  a remote  section 
of  SGL  13.  — DGP  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Benton. 
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Circumstantial  Evidence 

POTTER  COUNTY-WMe  I was 
investigating  a deer  damage  complaint, 
a Shinglehouse  man  showed  me  how 
much  one  deer  had  eaten  from  his  gar- 
den in  just  one  evening.  He  pointed  out 
that  where  the  deer  had  entered  his 
garden,  its  footprint  was  bareh'  discern- 
ible, but  where  it  left  the  track  was  3 
inches  deep.  I’m  just  glad  people  don't 
put  weight  on  that  fast.  — DGP  Dick 
Curfman,  Coudersport. 


Nameless 

BEAVER  COUNTY- A local  gun- 
smith received  permission  to  hunt 
groundhogs  on  a nearby  farm.  When  he 
returned  from  hunting,  the  farmer's 
wife  said  she  had  heard  five  shots  and 
asked  him  how  many  groundhogs  he 
got.  The  gunsmith  answered  with  a 
sheepish  grin,  ‘T  had  one  kill,  one 
maybe,  and  left  three  laughing.”—  DGP 
G.  T.  Szilvasi,  Midland. 


Pleasant  Company 

EYCOMING  COUNTY -Some  days 
a person  feels  like  he  made  the  right 
choice  of  careers.  I recently  had  such  a 
da\’  while  conducting  some  beaver  con- 
trol work  on  a large  impoundment. 
While  on  this  project,  I had  the  lake  to 
myself  with  the  e.xception  of  two  deer, 
two  turkes’s,  one  beav'er,  one  kingfisher, 
an  ospre\-  and  five  black  ducks.  — DGP 
Dennis  Dusza,  Williamsport. 


Lesson  Learned 

ERIE  COUNTY— This  past  August  I 
received  a call  from  a distraught  family 
about  a wild  ferret  which  bit  a young 
boy  who  was  trying  to  catch  it.  The 
ferret  had  been  released  by  its  unknown 
owner  and  was  apparently  living  on  its 
own  outdoors  — which  in  itself  is  very 
unusual.  The  young  boy  saw  the  ferret 
and  chased  it,  cornering  it  against  a 
neighbor’s  house.  When  he  reached 
down  to  grab  it  he  was  bitten  on  the 
hand.  So  far  as  I know,  it  is  still  run- 
ning in  the  neighborhood,  but  I know 
of  one  person  who  will  think  twice  be- 
fore attempting  to  grab  it  again.  — DGP 
Andy  Martin,  Erie. 


Wrong  Assumption 

AEEEGHENY  COUNTY-  While 
investigating  a call  from  a woman  who 
had  heard  a shot  and  found  an  injured 
red-tailed  haw  k under  some  high-ten- 
sion wires,  the  caller,  a neighbor,  and 
I w itnessed  another  red-tail  dive  at  a 
pigeon  and,  with  a loud  pop,  strike 
the  high-tension  wire  and  tumble  to 
the  ground.  Summation  — two  injured 
red-tails  on  the  mend,  one  dead  pigeon, 
and  one  w'ell  meaning  caller  w ho  apolo- 
gized for  condemning  a hunter  for 
shooting  a hawk.  — DGP  S.  E.  Locker- 
man,  Pittsburgh. 


A Wanderer 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-  Glint 
Ekelman  recently  told  me  he  had  acci- 
dentally caught  a river  otter  along  the 
Delaware  River  at  Washington's  Gross- 
ing during  the  1983  trapping  season  for 
raccoons.  After  several  attempts.  Glint 
was  able  to  release  the  otter  unharmed; 
it  had  been  caught  by  just  a few'  toes. 
This  area  is  well  below  the  considered 
range  of  ri\er  otters  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  clo.sest  knowm  habitat  being 
about  50  miles  north.— DGP  William 
Wasser man,  M on t go m e r y vi  1 1 e. 
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How  long?  How  far?  How  fast? 


1983  Waterfowl  Banding 
Highlights 

By  Fred  Hartman 

PGC  Waterfowl  Biologist 


Much  of  what  we  know  about  bird  move- 
ments and  longevity  has  come  from  band- 
ing data.  Since  1920,  when  a coordinated 
banding  program  officially  began,  over  40 
million  birds  have  been  individually  marked 
with  numbered  aluminum  leg  bands.  These 
bands  permit  the  identification  of  individual 
birds  when  they  are  recaptured  or  found 
dead,  providing  information  on  how  long 
birds  live,  where  they  go,  and  how  they  die. 

Probably  every  bird  species  found  in 
North  America  has  been  included  in  a 
banding  project,  but  waterfowl,  more  than 
any  other  group,  has  received  most  of  the 
banding  attention. 

Approximately  2000  ducks  and  geese 
are  banded  annually  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
every  year  we  receive  information  back 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s 
Bird  Banding  Laboratory— where  all  band- 
ing data  are  maintained  — about  what’s 
been  learned  from  these  recovered  birds. 

Presented  here  are  some  of  the  high- 
lights learned  from  recovered  banded 
waterfowl  in  Pennsylvania  in  1983— it  takes 
a long  time  to  analyze  and  compile  the 
tremendous  amount  of  data  this  program 
generates. 

A blue-winged  teal  banded  August  26, 
1983,  in  Buzzard  Swamp,  Forest  County, 
traveled  roughly  800  miles  to  Moncton, 
New  Brunswick,  where  it  was.shot  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983. 

A hen  mallard  banded  at  Pymatuning  on 
January  5, 1971,  lived  to  be  at  least  13  years 
of  age  before  being  shot  in  Ohio  in  Novem- 
ber, 1983. 

A juvenile  mallard  banded  at  Pymatun- 
ing on  August  21,  1979,  was  shot  in  Ne- 
braska on  December  18,  1983.  From  the 
time  it  was  banded  until  recovered  he  trav- 
eled across  three  major  waterfowl  flyways. 

Another  juvenile  mallard  was  shot  in 
Oklahoma,  three  years  after  being  banded 
at  Pymatuning. 

A common  pintail  banded  as  an  adult  at 
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Pymatuning  on  September  13,  1978,  had 
to  be  at  least  six  years  old  when  it  was 
bagged  on  November  27,  1983  in  Texas. 

Also  received  from  the  Lone  Star  State 
was  the  band  collected  on  January  8, 1983, 
from  an  adult  male  wood  duck  banded  in 
Pike  County  the  previous  September  21 . 

Two  male  greater  scaup  banded  else- 
where but  recovered  in  Pennsylvania  lived 
to  be  old-timers.  One  banded  near  Chesa- 
peake Bay  on  January  18,  1973,  wasn’t 
heard  from  again  until  shot  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  on  November  19,  1983.  He 
reached  at  least  11  years  of  age.  Another 
was  banded  in  western  New  York  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1972,  and  was  shot  on  Lake  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  on  December  9,  1983;  he 
was  at  least  12  years  old. 

A recent  listing  of  20  mallards  banded 
outside  of  Pennsylvania  but  recovered  here 
showed  35  percent  came  from  Ontario. 

A Canada  goose  banded  as  an  adult  at 
Pymatuning  on  June  27,  1973,  was  shot 
there  on  October  12,  1983.  It  was  at  least 
11  years  old.  And  33  other  Canada  goose 
band  recoveries  made  at  Pymatuning  in 
1983  were  of  birds  banded  in  Keeatin,  on 
the  northwest  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  north 
of  Manitoba  in  Canada’s  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories, indicating  that  area  is  an  important 
breeding  ground  for  our  migrant  geese. 


Another  Successful  Year 
for  Pennsylvania’s  . . . 

Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Project 

By  Bob  Mitchell 

Assistant  Editor,  GAME  NEWS 


Twelve  young  bald  eagles  were 
released  from  man-made  towers 
along  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware 
rivers  during  August  1984,  bringing  to 
a successful  conclusion  the  second  year 
of  the  Game  Commission’s  Bald  Eagle 
Recovery  Project. 

The  twelve  birds  were  captured  two 
months  earlier  when  a contingent  of 
Game  Commission  officials  flew  to  cen- 
tral Saskatchewan  and  removed  them 
from  their  natural  nests  along  the 
Churchill  River.  The  eaglets  were  flown 
immediately  to  Pennsylvania.  The  older 
six  were  placed  on  a hacking  tower  at 
Shohola  Falls,  Pike  County,  the  younger 
six  were  taken  to  a tower  on  Haldeman 
Island  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  north 
of  Harrisburg. 

Establish  Nesting  Eagles 

With  this  project  the  Game  Commis- 
sion hopes  to  establish  nesting  bald 
eagles  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  state  using  the  hacking  technique. 
This  procedure  was  originally  devel- 
oped by  falconers  to  obtain  birds  for 
their  sport,  and  in  recent  years  used  to 
get  various  species  of  raptors  reestab- 
lished in  areas  where  they  no  longer 
occurred.  The  technique  basically  in- 
volves taking  young  birds  from  the  wild, 
raising  them  through  the  fledgling 
stage  — until  they’re  able  to  fly— and 
then  setting  them  free.  In  theory,  when 
the  surviving  birds  reach  adulthood  and 
are  ready  to  nest  they  will  return  to  the 
hack  site  vicinity,  not  their  natural  place 
of  birth.  Adding  validity  to  this  proce- 
dure as  a bald  eagle  reintroduction 
technique  is  the  fact  that  a female  eagle 
taken  as  a nestling  in  northern  Minne- 
sota and  hacked  in  New  York  in  1979 


was  discovered  nesting  at  Pymatuning 
this  past  June,  225  miles  from  the  tower 
where  it  had  been  released.  This  is  the 
third  known  instance  of  a hacked  eagle 
nesting  in  the  wild,  and  is  the  first 
known  case  of  a hacked  eagle  pairing 
with  a wild-reared  mate.  Bald  eagles 
don’t  become  fully  mature  until  age 
five;  therefore,  none  of  these  birds  is 
expected  to  return  and  begin  nesting 
before  1989. 

This  year’s  birds  were  fed  and  pro- 
tected from  the  beginning  of  July  until 
the  end  of  August.  By  then  they  were 
full  grown  and  ready  for  release.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  hack  site  attendants  pro- 
vided the  growing  birds  with  all  the  fish 
and  salvaged  venison  they  could  eat. 
(The  six  birds  at  Haldeman  Island  con- 
sumed 440  pounds  of  food  — 73  pounds 
per  bird  — during  the  nine- week  per- 
iod.) Attendants  also  monitored  the 
birds’  development  through  one-way 
glass.  For  this  technique  to  be  success- 
ful, it’s  imperative  the  quickly  growing 
birds  don’t  learn  to  associate  humans 
with  food. 

As  the  time  of  release  drew  near,  each 
bird  was  equipped  with  a small,  tail- 
mounted  radio  transmitter.  This  allows 
project  personnel  to  monitor  eagle 
movements  during  their  initial  flights. 

This  is  a critical  time  for  these  birds. 
Despite  being  full  grown,  they  still  have 
to  develop  their  flying  and  hunting 
skills.  Although  the  birds  are  on  their 
own  at  this  point,  the  radio  transmit- 
ters enable  project  personnel  to  keep 
track  of  each  bird  and,  it  is  hoped, 
intercede  in  the  event  any  become  im- 
periled. 

This  is  a harsh  world  for  young 
eagles.  Up  to  50  percent  perish  the  first 
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year,  and  only  30  percent  survive  the 
five  years  it  takes  bald  eagles  to  become 
adults. 

Despite  these  low  odds.  Game  Com- 
mission officials  are  optimistic.  Only 
two  of  the  twelve  birds  released  in  1983 
are  known  to  have  died.  One  was  elec- 
trocuted on  a powerline  transformer 
soon  after  release  from  the  Shohola 
Falls  site.  Another,  from  the  Halde- 
man  Island  site,  was  found  in  down- 
town Harrisburg  nearly  three  months 
after  release.  The  bird  died  within  24 
hours.  It  appeared  undernourished,  but 
the  specific  cause  of  death  was  not 
determined. 

The  transmitters  may  also  provide 
indications  as  to  w'here  the  birds  go 
after  leaving  Pennsylvania.  These 
devices  remain  operative  for  about  a 
year,  or  until  they  are  jettisoned  with 
old  tailfeathers  when  the  birds  are 
growing  new  ones.  Of  the  two  out-of- 
state  sightings  of  the  1983  birds,  one 
was  made  late  in  February  1984  when 
its  radio  signal  was  picked  up  by  re- 
searchers on  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds  in  Maryland,  an  important 
eagle  wintering  area.  Another  Pennsyl- 
vania bird  was  discovered  along  the 
Potomac  River  in  Virginia  in  November 
1983.  That  bird  was  identified  by  its 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  band  and 
a dark-green  wing  marker. 

Colored  and  Numbered  Bands 

Instead  of  using  wing  markers  to 
designate  1984’s  birds  as  Pennsylva- 
nians, however,  colored  and  numbered 
leg  bands  were  attached  to  each  eagle. 
These  bands  are  a big  improvement 
over  wing  markers.  While  these  did 
show  the  birds  were  part  of  the  project, 
they  were  extern  ely  difficult  to  see,  and 
they  didn’t  permit  identification  of  in- 
dividual birds.  Each  of  this  year’s 
eagles,  however,  is  sporting  a yellow  leg 
band  with  prominent  black  letters.  For 
1984  the  band  codes  are  numbered  AOl 
through  A12;  1985’s  band  series  will 
commence  with  A13.  The  prefix  “A”  and 
the  color  yellow  were  assigned  to  Penn- 


AFTER NEARLY  two  months  on  the  tower, 
the  young  bald  eagles  are  nearly  full  grown, 
weighing  up  to  12  lbs.  and  with  wingspans 
close  to  7 feet. 


sylvania  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  federal  agency  charged 
with  coordinating  eagle  recovery  pro- 
jects among  all  involved  states. 

The  Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Project  will 
continue  for  at  least  four  more  years, 
depending  upon  the  numbers  of  eaglets 
annually  received  from  Saskatchewan. 
Project  coordinators  feel  a total  of  40 
birds  — 28  more  — will  have  to  be  re- 
leased in  each  watershed  for  enough 
to  survive  and  become  established  as 
breeding  adults. 

Financial  support  for  this  project 
comes  from  the  Game  Gommission’s 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram, federal  endangered  species  funds, 
and  a three-year  grant  totaling  $108,000 
received  specifically  for  this  project 
from  the  Richard  King  Mellon  Founda- 
tion. 

Since  it  was  launched  in  1983,  the 
Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Project  has  be- 
come perhaps  the  most  popular  under- 
taking of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Gom- 
mission.  Everybody  seems  to  support 
this  project  and  be  excited  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  these  majestic  symbols  of 
freedom  thriving  once  again  across  the 
Keystone  State. 
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(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


25  Bicycle  Tours  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  by  Dale  Adams  and  Dale  Speicher,  Back- 
country  Publications,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  175,  Woodstock,  VT  05091,  168  pp.,  softback,  $6.95. 
Bicyclists  are  not  the  only  ones  who  will  appreciate  this  book.  Local  historical  accounts 
preceding  each  tour  and  included  with  route  descriptions  add  a flavor  which  will  interest 
residents  and  visitors,  regardless  of  their  modes  of  travel.  Each  tour  includes  a map, 
easy  to  follow  directions,  and  points  of  interest  along  the  route.  This  guide  will  be  enjoyed 
by  all,  from  arm-chair  cyclists  to  century  riders. 

All-American  Deer  Hunter’s  Guide,  Edited  by  Jim  Zumbo  and  Robert  Elman,  Win- 
chester Press,  220  Old  New  Brunswick  Rd.,  Piscataway,  NJ  08854,  334  pp.,  $29.95.  This 
tip-filled  volume  of  essays  by  leading  authorities  will  be  enjoyed  by  novice  and  experienced 
deer  hunters  alike.  Hear  from  Jim  Bashline  on  hunting  Eastern  woodlots.  Bob  Good  on 
handgun  hunting,  Jim  Carmichel  on  stand-hunting,  and  Russell  Tinsley  on  archery  hunt- 
ing, to  name  only  a few.  Books  on  deer  hunting  are  certainly  not  hard  to  find,  but  this 
is  one  of  the  best. 

Wildlife  Ecology  and  Management,  by  William  L.  Robinson  and  Eric  G.  Bolen,  Mac- 
millan Publishing  Co.,  Front  and  Brown  Sts.,  Riverside,  NJ  08075,  478  pp.,  $26.95.  Although 
this  was  written  to  provide  college  students  with  an  up-to-date  introductory  text  on  wildlife 
management  — which  was  certainly  needed  — it  will  also  appeal  to  others  either  working 
or  interested  in  natural  resource  management. 

Practical  Herb  Gardening,  by  Bryan  H.  Bunch,  TAB  Books,  Inc.,  Blue  Ridge  Summit, 
PA  17214,  216  pp.,  $11.50,  softbound,  $15.95  hardbound.  Nothing  can  add  to  a prepared 
dish  like  fresh,  home-grown  herbs.  This  book  explains  the  basics;  how  to  grow  both  peren- 
nial and  annual  herbs,  and  then  how  to  prepare  and  use  them. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Retirees 


PAUL  H.  GLENNY 
Supervisor,  SC  Region 
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5-25-52-12-30-83 


MAXINE  W.  SPANGLER 
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Jersey  Shore 
5-1-50-12-30-83 
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Montgomery 
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NORMAN  J.  FORCHE 
District  Game  Protector 
Montrose 
6-14-51-7-1-84 


EUGENE  F.  UTECH 
District  Game  Protector 
Carlisle 

6-30-56-7-31-84 


WILLIAM  A.  GRIFFIE 
Land  Manager 
Dillsburg 
7-1-58-4-20-84 


FRED  H.  SERVEY 
Conservation-Info.  Asst. 
Franklin 

3-16-49-12-30-83 


JOSEPH  M.  MAHOLTZ 
Law  Enforcement  Asst. 
Mount  Pleasant 
5-1-50-3-23-84 


OLIVER  W.  EMERY 
Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
English  Center 
1-7-64-12-30-83 


ARDEN  D.  FICHTNER 
Land  Management  Asst. 
Townville 

10-17-49-12-30-83 
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young  artists  page 


White-tailed  Deer 
Braden  Vinroe 
Meadville,  PA 
Grade  9 


Redhead  Duck 
Diane  Suny 
Edinboro,  PA 
General  McLane  H.S. 
Grade  10 
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Test  Your  Wits 
On  Pennsylvania  Birds 

Decide  if  each  statement  is  true  or  false, 
then  compare  our  answers  with  yours. 

Statements: 

1.  Nearly  all  birds  defend  breeding  terri- 
tories that  include  nesting  and  feeding 
areas. 

2.  In  most  species  of  songbirds,  both 
sexes  sing  to  each  other. 

3.  Bird  songs  attract  female  partners, 
defend  territory,  and  stimulate  sexual  ac- 
tivity. 

4.  Courtship  feeding  occurs  in  species 
that  feed  their  young. 

5.  Most  birds  form  a pair-bond  that  lasts 
for  life. 

6.  Some  species  of  birds  are  polyga- 
mous. 

7.  Most  wild  birds  lay  eggs  at  a rate  of 
one  per  day. 

8.  The  wren  lays  a larger  egg  relative  to 
its  body  size  than  does  the  ostrich. 

9.  The  color  of  bird  eggs  is  determined 
by  substances  in  the  diet  of  the  bird. 

10.  Incubation  usually  begins  only  after 
the  last  egg  is  laid. 

Answers: 

1.  False— This  statement  is  true  for  many 
birds  but  some  species  defend  only  nesting 
sites,  others  defend  territories  that  do  not 
include  nesting  sites,  and  still  other  birds 
defend  territories  that  include  neither  nest 
nor  food. 

2.  False  — Usually  only  the  male  sings. 

3.  True 

4.  True— Courtship  feeding  does  not  oc- 


cur in  species  with  precocial  young  that 
feed  themselves. 

5.  False  — Most  species  do  not  form  a 
permanent  pair-bond  and,  even  in  those 
species  that  do,  the  surviving  member  of 
a pair  will  accept  a new  mate. 

6.  True  — In  some  species,  ring-necked 
pheasants  for  example,  the  rooster  may 
copulate  with  several  hens.  More  rarely, 
some  hens  of  certain  tropical  species  mate 
with  several  different  males  who  then  carry 
on  all  the  tasks  of  nest  building  and  egg 
care. 

7.  True  — Some  take  longer;  up  to  48 
hours  per  egg. 

8.  True— The  ostrich  egg  represents  only 
2 percent  of  the  ostrich’s  body  weight  while 
the  wren  egg  represents  13  percent  of 
the  wren’s  body.  By  comparison,  a human 
baby  equal  to  13  percent  of  a 110-pound 
mother  would  weigh  over  14  pounds! 

9.  False  — Eggshell  colors  are  derived 
from  hemoglobin  and  byproducts  of  the 
breakdown  of  blood  cells. 

10.  True  — Some  species,  however,  such 
as  hawks,  owls,  loons  and  grebes,  begin 
incubation  with  the  first  egg  and  therefore 
raise  a family  of  young  of  slightly  different 
ages. 

A New  Bird  Book! 

All  of  the  preceding  questions  and 
answers  were  taken  from  a new  book 
published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  by  James 
and  Lillian  Wakely,  is  a highly  readable,  yet 
thorough,  compendium  of  information  on 
our  wild  birds. 

The  authors  have  done  an  admirable  job 
of  combining  both  broad  general  principles 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  eolleetion  of 
delieious  reeipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
ineludes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
reeipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
speeies.  $4.00  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  offiee. 


and  specific  tidbits  in  an  easily  digested 
format.  I was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  number  of  examples  citing  specific 
supporting  information  for  almost  every 
concept  presented. 

For  instance,  one  small  section  dis- 
cusses the  kind  of  matings  exhibited  by 
birds  in  general.  The  authors  mention  four 
types  — monogamy,  promiscuity,  polygyny 


and  polyandry.  Most  textbooks  would  de- 
fine each  and  then  go  on  to  another  topic. 
The  Wakeleys  add  valuable  depth  to  their 
work  by  citing  familiar  species  exhibiting 
each  mating  style.  Using  such  examples 
not  only  helps  teachers  but  also  is  good 
teaching  practice  itself. 

The  book  contains  seven  chapters  but 
really  falls  into  two  divisions.  The  first  divi- 
sion encompasses  the  first  six  chapters 
and  half  of  the  pages  in  the  book.  It  covers 
general  characteristics  of  birds,  adapta- 
tions for  flight,  study  techniques,  and  lots 
of  helpful  advice  for  those  who  want  to  at- 
tract, feed,  house  and  observe  birds  in  the 
backyard. 

What  I call  the  second  division  of  this  text 
consists  of  only  one  chapter,  yet  it  covers 
the  remaining  100  pages.  This  chapter  con- 
tains brief  profiles  of  many  of  the  most 
common  species  of  birds  observed  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  species  are  grouped 
according  to  the  habitat  in  which  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  seen. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  it’s 
obvious  that  the  Commission  has  reached 
deep  into  its  art  collection  to  pull  out  many 
of  the  finest  works  of  wildlife  artists.  The 
art  of  Ned  Smith,  George  Lavanish,  Guy 
Coheleach  and  others  make  this  a truly 
beautiful  book.  Black  and  white  illustrations 
by  George  Lavanish  complement  the  text 
and  abound  on  nearly  every  page. 

The  color  illustrations  are  not  keyed  to 
the  text  in  any  direct  way  and  are  bound 
in  five  sets  of  eight  full-color  pages  which 
are  interspersed  throughout  the  book.  At 
first,  it  seems  a bit  cumbersome  to  have 
a color  portrait  of  a bufflehead  near  the  first 
chapter  and  that  species’  profile  near  the 
end  of  the  text.  However,  the  index  ties 
both  together  very  neatly  and  the  reader 
looking  for  a picture  and  text  on  any  spe- 
cies would  have  little  difficulty  in  getting  it 
all  together. 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania  is  available  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567.  Price  $10  delivered. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Alay  the  countrywide  and  the  gliding  valley  wtrearm  content  me.  Lost  to  fame,  let  me 
love  river  and  woodland. 

— Virgil 
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As  WE  MOVE  into  the  last  month  of  the 
i year,  game  protectors  and  their  depu- 
ties begin  to  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  Obviously  law  enforcement  during 
the  big  game  hunting  seasons  takes  the 
most  time  and  effort.  Fine  monies  and  pros- 
ecution reports  must  be  forwarded,  and  the 
paperwork  continues  to  flow.  Complaints 
and  reported  violations  occur  at  such  a 
pace  that  it’s  only  possible  to  prioritize  them 
and  hope  things  are  handled  as  best  they 
can  be. 

One  thing  I’ve  learned  heading  into  my 
fourteenth  deer  hunting  season  as  a game 
protector  is  that  it’s  not  unusual  for  a per- 
son of  any  social  status  or  income  level  to 
get  involved  in  game  law  violations.  Many 
people  who  for  eleven  months  of  the  year 
wouldn’t  even  think  of  driving  through  a 
red  light  or  speeding  on  the  highway,  sud- 
denly lose  their  self  control  when  deer 
season  arrives.  It’s  as  if  there  is  some 
mystical  need  to  kill  a deer  and  fill  the  deer 
tag  regardless  of  the  consequences.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  deer  herd,  this  mystical  force 
seems  to  overcome  only  a minority  of  deer 
hunters.  The  majority  find  the  camaraderie 
of  deer  season  and  the  opportunity  to  be 
outdoors  and  away  from  their  usual  daily 
routine  sufficient  award. 


December  7 — After  spending  the  first 
part  of  the  day  in  the  office  typing  and  proc- 
essing prosecution  reports  from  the  first 
three  days  of  deer  season,  I headed  into 
the  Jonas  area  in  hopes  of  finding  or  lo- 
cating the  car  from  which  two  doe  had  been 
shot  the  day  before.  After  checking  the 
area  with  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Delbert  Zacharias,  I went  to  a deer  proces- 
sor near  Saylorsburg  to  complete  an  in- 
vestigation regarding  a deer  tagging  vio- 
lation. That  night  two  deputy  units  working 
jacklight  patrol  found  things  quiet. 

December  2— By  late  in  the  first  week  of 
buck  season,  things  have  slowed  down, 
hunting  pressure  has  dropped,  and  it’s  a 
good  time  to  complete  investigations,  file 
citations,  and  try  to  clear  up  things  before 
the  Saturday  push.  I spent  ten  hours  doing 
just  that. 

December  3 — The  first  Saturday  of  buck 
season  is  almost  like  opening  day  again. 
Hunters  are  back  out  in  force.  I have  six 
deputies  out  patrolling.  A couple  of  loaded 
gun  violations  were  settled  on  field  ac- 
knowledgements. Deputies  Bob  Heil  and 
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Mike  Patney,  with  assistance  from  Deputy 
Bill  Heil,  investigated  two  does  that  several 
hunters  found  freshly  killed  near  Kunkle- 
town.  All  they  had  to  go  on  was  a descrip- 
tion of  the  vehicle  with  three  occupants. 
After  several  hours  they  found  a vehicle 
matching  the  description  parked  at  a house 
near  the  scene,  but  the  owner  denied  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  of  the  illegal  deer  or  of 
even  being  out  hunting  that  day.  Anticipat- 
ing problems  of  after-hours  shooting,  the 
deputies  and  I worked  long  after  dark,  but 
again  things  were  quiet. 

December  5 — After  giving  the  two  illegal 
deer  from  Saturday  to  a non-profit  organi- 
zation for  their  use,  I met  with  neighboring 
officer  DGP  Dean  Beach  and  we  discussed 
related  activities,  arrests  and  investigations 
in  the  county.  Things  get  so  hectic  this  time 
of  year  it  was  the  first  time  I had  talked  with 
Dean  since  bear  season. 

December  6 — \ patrolled  the  Farm  Game 
Project  in  the  west  end  of  the  county  where 
hunting  pressure  had  dropped  off  to  the 
lowest  point  since  the  opening  day.  I 
stopped  by  several  deer  processors  and 
checked  what  deer  they  still  had  on  hand. 
Later  I met  with  an  individual  apprehended 
by  Deputies  Don  Schell  and  Bob  West- 
brook. He  settled  a loaded  gun  violation. 
With  no  units  working  night  patrol  for  the 
first  time  in  eight  weeks.  Deputy  Bill  Heil 
received  a phone  call  reporting  three  high 
powered  rifle  shots  fired  near  Saylorsburg. 
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Bill  checked  it  out  for  three  hours  but  came 
up  empty.  Whoever  had  shot  had  appar- 
ently missed. 

December  7— After  patrolling  most  of  the 
day,  I headed  home  to  prepare  for  a deputy 
training  meeting  scheduled  for  that  night. 
Just  prior  to  doe  season  we  get  together 
and  discuss  patrols,  work  schedules  and 
anticipated  enforcement  activities.  About 
a half-hour  into  the  meeting  I received  a call 
from  the  National  Park  Service  dispatcher 
in  Bushkill,  reporting  that  Deputy  Don 
Schell  had  apprehended  three  individuals. 
While  on  the  way  to  the  meeting,  Don  had 
seen  them  shoot  at  several  deer  in  a field. 
Park  Ranger  Art  North,  who  was  attending 
the  meeting,  and  I left  to  assist  Don. 

Don  had  the  three  individuals  in  cus- 
tody, along  with  a loaded  357  Magnum 
revolver  and  the  spotlight  they  used.  One 
of  the  jacklighters  was  a nonresident  from 
Delaware,  so  we  proceeded  to  District 
Magistrate  Dale  Keenhold  in  Stroudsburg. 
Two  of  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and 
the  third,  for  reasons  unknown  to  me,  re- 
guested an  immediate  hearing.  He  was 
found  guilty.  Fines  of  $625  and  loss  of  the 
new  357  Magnum  revolver  ended  the  epi- 
sode. As  Don,  Art  and  I later  discussed  the 
case  over  coffee,  I told  Don,  who  has  been 
a deputy  for  only  two  years,  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced something  that  few  game  protec- 
tors or  deputies  ever  have  during  their 
entire  career  — the  attempted  jacklighting 
of  a deer  where  he  could  view  the  entire 
scenario. 

December  9 — 1 spent  the  day  in  the  of- 
fice working  on  paperwork,  mail,  and  do- 
ing the  best  I could  with  some  of  the  340 
phone  calls  I received  during  the  month. 
Near  the  end  of  the  day  it  was  a real  pleas- 
ure to  get  out  of  the  office  and  patrol.  There 
was  enough  spotlighting  activity  to  keep 
me  and  deputies  Bob  Heil,  Don  Schell  and 
Park  Ranger  Art  North  busy  until  midnight. 

December  70— The  last  Saturday  of  buck 
season  usually  brings  enforcement  prob- 
lems, so  we  have  a good  force  out  with  ten 
officers  patrolling  the  district.  Overall  en- 
forcement problems  are  minimal,  except 
for  some  loaded  gun  violations.  Deputy 
Bob  Heil  apprehended  three  hunters  from 
Philadelphia  using  semi-auto  shotguns  and 
buckshot.  They  were  a long  ways  from  the 
special  regulation  area  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state  where  at  least  buckshot  is 
legal. 


December  11  — \ spent  the  day  before  the 
opening  of  antlerless  season  in  the  office, 
taking  phone  calls  and  working  on  paper- 
work as  I watched  several  football  games 
on  TV  and  tried  to  get  rested  up  for  the  next 
two  days  of  antlerless  deer  season. 

December  72— The  first  day  of  antlerless 
season  opened  with  weather  and  hunting 
conditions  that  can  best  be  described  as 
terrible.  Rain  froze  to  about  everything. 
Most  hunters  hung  tough  until  around 
noon,  then  headed  home.  A few  loaded 
guns,  tagging  problems,  attempting  to  kill 
a second  deer,  and  no-license  violations 
were  the  enforcement  problems  we  en- 
countered. As  I headed  home  around  7 
p.m.,  I was  almost  certain  there  would  be 
an  extension  of  the  season  due  to  the 
weather  and  low  deer  harvest. 

December  73  — The  second  day  brought 
a little  better  conditions.  Loaded  guns  and 
tagging  problems  continued.  The  most  sig- 
nificant violation  was  apprehended  by  Park 
Rangers  Karl  Theune  and  Art  North.  Three 
individuals  were  observed  dragging  a deer 
with  seven-inch  spikes  to  their  car.  Arriving 
at  the  scene  to  assist  the  rangers,  we  com- 
pleted the  investigation.  The  defendants 
were  cited  for  shooting  from  the  roadway, 
killing  an  antlered  deer  during  antlerless 
season,  and  hunting  deer  without  wearing 
the  required  amount  of  protective  fluores- 
cent clothing. 

December  74  — There  is  no  rest  for  the 
weary.  The  extended  deer  archery  season 
and  muzzleloading  deer  season  opened 
today.  In  this  district  we  are  not  overrun 
with  either  type  of  hunters,  but  have 
enough  to  keep  things  interesting.  After 
patrolling  most  of  the  day,  I met  with  three 
individuals  who  settled  on  field  acknowl- 
edgments for  shooting  from  the  road  and 
transporting  an  untagged  deer. 

December  75  — After  a couple  of  hours  in 
the  office  catching  up  on  paperwork  and 
phone  calls  I did  some  patrolling  and  then 
filed  citations  with  Magistrates  Emanuel 
Scavone  and  Glenn  Borger  for  violations 
that  occured  earlier  in  the  month.  As  I was 
heading  home  around  7 p.m.,  Deputy  Bill 
Heil  received  a phone  call  from  the  Read- 
ing office.  An  individual  had  called  there  to 
report  finding  two  dead  does  while  hunting 
in  Cherry  Valley  near  Saylorsburg.  Bill  and 
I,  along  with  Deputy  Bob  Heil,  drove  to  the 
area  to  meet  the  man  who  had  found  the 
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deer.  They  appeared  to  have  been  dead  for 
several  days.  Since  they  were  antlerless, 

I guessed  they  were  shot  the  last  Saturday 
of  buck  season  and  left  along  the  road  to 
be  picked  up,  but  for  some  reason  never 
were. 

December  76— After  patrolling  the  district 
and  finding  very  few  hunters,  I headed  to 
Magistrate  Glenn  Borger’s  office  in  Brod- 
headsville.  Deputy  Bob  Heil  and  I met  there 
with  a juvenile  and  his  parents  regarding 
violations  from  the  first  day  of  antlerless 
season.  The  juvenile  offender  had  come  up 
with  quite  a story  regarding  the  violations 
he  was  involved  in.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
parents  sided  with  him  and  even  helped  to 
collaborate  his  story,  though  it  was  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  had  admitted  to  the 
deputies  four  days  earlier. 

December  77— The  last  day  of  the  ex- 
tended archrey  and  flintlock  deer  seasons 
found  things  pretty  slow,  with  fewer  hunters 
afield  than  expected.  I headed  home  in 
mid-afternoon  to  catch  up  on  paperwork 
and  phone  calls.  That  night.  Deputies  Bob 
Heil  and  Mike  Patney  and  Deputy  Water- 
ways Patrolmen  Andy  Millazo  and  Dick 
Smale  were  working  jacklight  patrol  in  the 
Cherry  Valley  area.  They  apprehended  two 
individuals  spotlighting  deer  while  in  pos- 
session of  a rifle. 

December  78  — After  clearing  up  some 
paperwork  and  phone  calls  in  the  after- 
noon, I headed  out  on  night  patrol  in  the 
area  where  we  had  the  problem  the  night 
before.  There  are  a lot  of  deer  in  Cherry 
Valley  due  to  all  the  posted  property,  and 
legitimate  spotlighters  along  with  an  occa- 
sional jacklighter  work  the  area,  especially 
the  night  before  a “doe”  day.  Things  were 
quiet,  even  with  a lot  of  deer  out  in  the 
fields. 

December  79  — The  extended  day  of  ant- 
lerless season  found  weather  and  hunting 
conditions  good,  but  the  number  of  hunters 
sparse.  The  day  went  by  without  incident 
until  Deputy  Bill  Heil  apprehended  two  men 
hunting  without  antlerless  deer  licenses. 

December  20  — The  big  push  is  finally 
over;  now  it  is  a matter  of  wrapping  up 
the  still  pending  investigations.  I spent  the 
morning  in  the  office  doing  just  that.  Then 
Deputy  Dilvan  Bush  and  I presented  a case 
before  Magistrate  Emanuel  Scavone.  It  in- 
volved deer  baiting  in  buck  season.  After 


a lengthy  hearing  we  got  our  conviction. 
Afterwards,  I headed  to  Saylorsburg  to 
meet  two  individuals  who  wanted  to  pay 
their  fines  on  field  acknowledgments  from 
the  day  before. 

December  27  — After  returning  from  an 
all  day  trip  to  our  offices  in  Harrisburg, 

I attended  a deputy  meeting  at  Deputy 
Bob  Westbrook’s  residence.  It  was  more 
a social  event  than  strictly  business,  as 
we  discussed  the  past  seasons,  told  war 
stories  and  relaxed  a few  hours  for  the  first 
time  in  a couple  of  months. 

December  22  — After  several  hours  of 
paperwork  I completed  some  ongoing  in- 
vestigations and  checked  on  the  status  of 
pending  cases  at  several  magistrates.  I 
ended  the  day  settling  a minor  violation 
from  earlier  on  field  acknowledgment  and 
returning  some  phone  calls. 

December  27— \ found  myself  back  in  the 
field  after  a couple  of  days,  pushing  paper- 
work and  mail  that  had  stacked  up  over 
several  weeks.  The  extended  small  game 
season  opened  the  day  before  and  there 
are  always  some  individuals  getting  their 
hunting  in  before  next  fall  or  the  spring 
turkey  season.  In  the  afternoon,  Deputy 
Bob  Heil  and  I presented  a case  to  Magis- 
trate Glenn  Borger.  It  had  to  do  with  the 
juvenile  hunting  doe  without  a license  and 
attempting  to  kill  a second  deer.  After  a 
lengthly  hearing  the  magistrate  informed 
both  parties  he  would  notify  us  by  mail  of 
his  findings. 

December  37  — First  thing  in  the  morning 
I received  a call  from  Game  Protector  Dean 
Beach.  He  was  on  his  way  to  my  district 
with  an  informant  who  had  notified  Barrett 
Township  Chief  of  Police  Bob  Labar  that 
she  had  witnessed  her  ex-boyfriend  shoot 
a bear  during  small  game  season  in  Octo- 
ber. The  informant  wanted  to  show  us 
where  the  violation  had  occurred  and 
where  the  illegal  bear  had  been  taken  to. 
After  going  to  the  area  where  the  bear  had 
been  shot,  we  gathered  information  as  to 
where  part  of  the  meat  had  gone.  She 
wasn’t  sure  what  had  happened  to  the 
remainder  of  the  bear,  but  gave  us  a cou- 
ple of  possibilities  to  check  out. 

As  I headed  home  with  the  sketchy  in- 
formation, I reminded  myself  that  whenever 
a game  protector  thinks  he  has  things 
caught  up  and  under  control,  a single  tele- 
phone call  can  change  everything. 
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People  who  live  in  California, 
or  Florida,  or  Montana,  or  Maine, 
or  much  of  the  rest  of  the  countr\’,  miss 
out  on  something  we  have  in  abundance 
in  Pennsybania:  seasons.  Take  Mon- 
tanans. They  brag  of  nine  months  of 
winter  and  three  months  of  darn  poor 
sledding.  In  Florida,  it  is  said,  summer 
lasts  the  year  around.  In  Illinois,  I sup- 
pose they  make  do  with  four  seasons, 
the  old  standards  of  spring,  summer, 
fall,  and  winter. 

In  Pennsylvania  — and  Eve  counted 
them  — we  have  fourteen  seasons.  These 
seasons  refuse  to  be  tied  to  an  equinox 
or  a solstice,  let  alone  a calendar  date. 
Each  comes,  or  doesn’t,  when  it  feels 
like  it.  Some  years  we  only  get  elev^en 
seasons,  and  once  I remember  about 
nineteen. 

Following  are  the  fourteen  I have  so 
far  been  able  to  classify,  with  diagnos- 
tics in  parentheses. 

1.  Early  Spring  (chorus  frogs  clack- 
ing); 2.  Real  Spring  (apple  blossoms); 
3.  Late  Spring  (fawns  born);  4.  Early 
Summer  (strawberries  ripen);  5.  Mid- 
summer (inhaled  blackflies);  6.  Late 
Summer  (katydids  calling);  7.  Early  Fall 
(first  fire  in  woodstove);  8.  Indian 
Summer  (thirsty  in  the  grouse  covers); 
9.  Leaf  Time  (brilliant  foliage,  ends 
precisely  when  cold  rain  strips  the  leaves 
from  the  trees);  10.  Late  Fall  (first 
snow  flake);  II.  Deer  Season  (dark  by 
4 p.m.);  12.  Early  Winter  (birds  swarm 
the  feeder);  13.  Dead  of  Winter  (silence 
at  night);  14.  Late  Winter  (tons  of  snow; 
sometimes  obliterates  Early  Spring). 

“FOR  SALE  - Hood  off  of  Jeep.  Will 
fit  77-84.”  “HELP  WANTED  - Painter 
to  spray  paint  barns.”  “NOTICE  — 
Homemade  chicken  corn  soup  & pie 
sale.  Rring  vour  own  soup  containers.” 
“F’REE  TO  GOOD  HOME -Last  of 
the  7-toed  kittens.” 

The  Barf’ain  Sheet  is  an  eminently 
practical  publication  for  the  mechanic, 
camper,  hunter,  fisherman,  house- 
holder, plumber,  anthropologist, 
farmer,  speculator,  bum.  I’ve  used  it  to 
.sell  some  beehives.  I’v'e  never  bought 
anything  through  it,  but  only  because 


I was  too  slow  in  telephoning.  The  Bar- 
gain Sheet  is  free;  you  can  place  an  ad 
in  it  for  no  charge  if  you’re  a private  in- 
dividual (companies  and  businesses 
must  pay)„  and  you  can  pick  up  a copy 
in  gas  stations,  stores,  and  restaurants 
throughout  Centre  and  Clinton  coun- 
ties. The  paper  is  assembled  at  Pleasant 
Gap,  Pennsylvania.  Thirty-four  thou- 
sand copies  are  distributed,  with  a new 
issue  each  week. 

It’s  a great  place  to  buy  a truck.  You 
can  get  a line  on  everything  from  a 
shiny-black,  wide-tired,  low-slung,  step- 
side  pickup  that  could  scarcely  negoti- 
ate a bumpy  road,  to  a beat-up,  rusty, 
ten-year-old  woodhauler.  You  can  get 
mirrors  and  aluminum  running  boards 
and  horns  that  play  “Rridge  Over  the 
River  Kwai”  and  gun  racks  and  trailers 
and  caps  and  thrush  pipes  and  starters 
and  axles  and  inside  rear  fender  panels. 

People  are  always  selling  or  wanting 
travel  trailers,  bass  boats,  dog-hauling 
cabs,  gliders,  riding  mowers,  ultralight 
airplanes  ("Weedhopper  Model  C,  no 
license  required,  cost  $4395  new,  40 
hrs.  total  u.se,  approx  $500  damage, 
will  sell  for  $1900  or  best  offer”),  bi- 
cycles, trailbikes,  snowmobiles,  three- 
wheelers,  canoes,  johnboats,  motor- 
cycles, tractors. 

The  Bargain  Sheet  lists  moving  sales, 
neighborhood  sales,  house  sales,  lawn 
sales,  porch  sales,  yard  sales,  garage 
sales,  and  rummage  sales.  It  promotes 
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a brisk  trade  in  what  appear  to  be 
musical  devices:  (“ghost  pedal,  Lud- 
wig snare,  North  high  hat  stand,  boom 
stand,  cymbal  stand,  Gretsch  1410  tom- 
tom”; “Memphis  Les  Paul  copy  guitar 
with  two  Hum  Buggers  and  case”). 

Tragedy  crops  up  in  its  columns: 
“FOR  SALE  — One  bride’s  gown,  white 
lace,  size  12,  never  worn.”  Comedy 
is  there,  although  perhaps  uninten- 
tional: “FOR  SALE  — One  lazy  boy”; 
“WANTED  — Wooden  nail  keg  for  6 yr. 
old  child.”  The  eye  stumbles  over  Olds- 
mobile  Cutlesses,  AKC-registered  wein- 
erhaners.  Weather  Bee  rifles,  John- 
son Red  chainsaws,  and  Doberman 
pinchers. 

Some  ads  are  painstakingly  detailed: 
“FOR  SALE  - 77  Dodge  Van,  3 Ig.  pic- 
ture windows,  2 tables,  U-shaped  sofa 
bed,  ice  chest,  clo.set,  am-fm  radio 
w/8-trk.,  carpeted  and  paneled.”  Others 
are  brief  and  to  the  point:  “FOR  SALE 
— Flute.  $80.” 

In  proximity  are  binoculars,  Barbie 
dolls,  old  Soldier  of  Fortune  magazines, 
jacks  for  holding  up  houses,  lowboy 
hitches,  shotguns,  Siberian  huskies, 
overalls,  reading  lessons  for  adults,  trop- 
ical fish,  arc  welders,  computers,  lard 
cans,  Siamese  cats,  Colt  45  pi.stols,  horse 
manure,  diamond  rings,  old  slate  Hun- 
garian records,  penitentiary  inmates 


seeking  correspondents,  .30-gallon  apple 
butter  kettles,  neon  beer  signs,  and  a 
green-winged  macaw  (cage  and  perch 
included). 

The  Bargain  Sheet  has  been  causing 
a weekly  flurry  of  buying  and  selling 
since  1977.  The  ads  make  good  read- 
ing—if  only  to  see  what  you’ve  been 
fortunate  enough  not  to  burden  your- 
self with. 

“WANTED  — Unwanted  Easter  bun- 
nies.” “FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE - 
•5000-lb.  wench.”  “FOR  SALE  — Rott- 
weildelete.” 

Are  there  two  types  of  bears  in 
Pennsylvania?  A surprising  number  of 
woodsmen  say  yes:  hog  bears  and  dog 
bears.  Hog  bears  are  said  to  live  down 
in  the  valleys.  They  eat  corn  and  black- 
berries and  lots  of  other  good  things. 
They  get  fatter  than  the  dog  bears, 
scrawny  creatures  that  run  the  ridges 
and  subsist  on  acorns.  Dog  bears  pos- 
sess a long  snout,  often  with  some  red- 
dish-brown fur  on  it.  The  fle.sh  of  a dog 
bear,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn,  does 
not  taste  as  good  as  that  of  a hog  bear. 

An  opposing  faction  says  “Pah!”  to 
the  supposed  dichotomy  among  ursids. 
Pennsylvania  black  bears  are  all  the 
same.  To  be  certain,  there  are  fat  bears 
and  skinny  ones,  short  bears  and  rangy 
— just  like  in  people.  “Ectomorphs  and 
endomorphs,”  one  doubter  told  me. 
“Hog  bears  and  dog  bears?  Somebody’s 
pulling  your  leg.” 

I suppose  I could  get  information  on 
hog  bears  and  dog  bears  at  Carson's 
Corners;  they  dispense  everything  else 
there,  it  seems. 

The  place  is  located  on  U.S.  Route 
322,  where  Buffalo  Run  Valley  inter- 
sects the  main  road.  Carson’s  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a “ser\  ice”  station, 
as  oppo.sed  to  the  more  mundane  gas 
stations  that  line  the  highways.  Carson’s 
Corners  is  run  by  Harry  Carson.  At 
night  it  is  lit  by  a galaxy  of  bulbs,  and 
it  stands  along  the  darkened  road  like 
a white,  gable-roofed  oasis. 

At  Carson’s  they  repair  my  tires,  sav- 
ing the  offending  nail  or  screw,  and  pre- 
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seating  it  to  me  solemnly,  like  a medal. 
At  Carson’s  they  fill  my  kerosene  jug,  re- 
charge my  batter)',  sell  me  fanbelts  and 
hoses  and  crackers  and  beef  jerky  and 
milk  and  the  newspaper  and,  of  course, 
they  fill  my  tank.  Once,  in  deer  season, 
I saw  there  a mounted  sheep’s  head 
sporting  antlers. 

According  to  local  lore,  Carson’s  is  a 
safe  harbor  for  jrrisoners.  The  prisoners 
walk  away  from  their  work  details  at 
Rockview,  halfway  across  the  county.  If 
they’re  from  Pittsburgh,  they  usually 
head  west.  They  sneak  along  the  Bald 
Eagle  Ridge  until  they  reach  the  gap 
where  322  enters  Nittany  Valley.  They 
look  down  at  Carson’s  and  see  the 
bright  lights  and  smell  the  coffee  and 
Hostess  Twinkles.  If  it  is  winter,  and 
their  feet  feel  like  blocks  of  ice,  they 
stumble  down  the  mountain  in  their 
lavendar  prison  twill,  step  inside,  and 
get  warm.  Harry  calls  the  police  for 
them,  and  soon  they  are  in  a squad  car 
heading  back  to  the  Rock. 

The  unchallenged  star  at  Carson's  is 
a young  red-headed  fellow  who  never 
moves  at  less  than  a sprint.  He  fills  my 
tank,  checks  my  oil,  and  cleans  my 
windshield  while  engaging  me  in  rapid- 
fire  conversation.  He  calls  me  “Bigfella” 
and  my  wife  "Young  Lady.”  He  wears 
a T-shirt  on  cold  mornings.  Car  after 
truck  after  car  pass  by  Carson’s,  and 
when  they  see  the  redhead  they  honk. 
Sometimes,  in  response,  he  howls  like  a 
police  siren,  so  convincingly  that  the 


drivers  slow  down  and  look  around  for 
a flashing  light. 

I’m  searching  for  the  derivation  of  a 
word:  hooftie.  Hooftie  is  not  in  any  dic- 
tionar\’.  It  means  a person  of  low  breed- 
ing, riffraff,  a ne’er-do-well.  It  seems  to 
be  exclusively  Pennsylvanian.  (In  Ohio, 
they  call  them  briars.)  I first  heard  it 
used  by  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  to  describe  people 
given  to  poaching,  littering,  and  other 
like  offenses.  It  was  a hooftie  who 
poached  a buck  and  left  the  gutpile  on 
the  road  near  a warden’s  house,  with  a 
spent  22  casing  standing  alongside  it; 
it  was  a hooftie  who,  upon  being  dis- 
covered shooting  pheasants  with  the  aid 
of  a flashlight,  held  a deputy  at  gun- 
point for  an  hour.  (This  second  hooftie 
went  to  prison.) 

Since  then.  I’ve  seen  "hooftie”  in  print 
just  once,  in  a newspaper  article.  It  was 
attributed  to  a state  policeman.  He  felt 
the  word  came  from  the  era  of  mounted 
police,  when  the  best  place  for  society’s 
lowest  element  was  under  the  hooves  of 
a policeman’s  horse. 

Do  you  know  what  a "fouling  cabi- 
net” is?  It’s  a metal  case  in  whose  draw- 
ers you  put  papers,  envelopes,  and 
manila  folders.  A “steeple”?  What  you 
use  to  fasten  papers  together. 

"Till  Thursday  we’ll  be  done”  means 
that  the  task  in  question  will  be  finished 
on  Thursday.  "Keller”  is  red,  blue,  or 
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green.  “You’uns”  addresses  the  third  per- 
son plural.  “An’  he  up  acrost  the  field 
like  nobody’s  bin’ness”— Deleting  the 
verb  somehow  lends  a true  sense  of 
speed  to  the  deseription. 

Folks  talk  this  way  around  here.  I 
like  it. 

My  parents  are  from  the  Midwest,  a 
flat  land  of  deep  soil  and  meandering 
rivers,  where  people  speak  a tongue  so 
devoid  of  aecent  that  the  radio  and  TV 
networks  raid  their  ranks  regularly  for 
announcers  to  read  the  news.  Brought 
up  listening  to  such  standard  speech,  I 
always  thought  I had  no  accent  what- 
ever, especially  compared  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  farmers,  milkmen, 
plasterers,  electricians,  carpenters,  and 
auto  body  repairmen,  with  whom  I 
went  to  school.  My  speech  is  so  precise 
that  it  has  become  the  butt  of  jokes. 
My  wife  makes  fun  of  the  way  I pro- 
nounce the  “wh”  in  whatever.  (Every- 


body else  drops  the  “h.”)  I can’t  help  it. 
It  was  drilled  into  me.  Or  groomed  out 
of  me.  I remember  telling  my  brother 
to  “leave  go’’  of  something  (“leave  go’’ 
being  a Pennsylvanian  construction  that 
seemed,  to  my  eight-year-old  mind,  to 
add  a special  emphasis  to  the  com- 
mand), and  having  Mother  scold  me 
roundly.  “You  let  go  of  things,”  she  said 
in  perfect  Kansan.  “You  leave  things 
alone.” 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  I said 
something  to  a man  from  New  York 
City,  and  he  laughed  at  my  Pennsyl- 
vania accent. 

“It’s  not  the  words,”  he  said  later.  “It’s 
the  way  you  say  them.  Your  sentences 
come  out  like  a Coney  Island  roller- 
coaster. Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
up  and”  (his  voice  plummeting)  —“down 
at  the  end.”  He  laughed  again.  “You 
sound  like  a hick.” 

Secretly,  I was  pleased. 


The  Wingless  Crow 

Chuck  Fergus’s  “Thornapples”  column  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  in  GAME  NEWS.  We  have  had  many  letters  asking  when  we  were  going  to 
put  out  a “Thornapples  book.”  Such  a book  is  now  available.  Chuck  personally  selected 
thirty-three  of  the  eighty-plus  essays  published  here  in  the  past  seven  years,  edited  them 
slightly,  and  arranged  them  into  a logical  sequence.  They  have  been  completely  re-set 
and  integrated  into  a 200-page  hardcover  book  entitled  The  Wingless  Crow.  It  is  now 
available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  RO.  Box  1567,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17105-1567.  Price  is  $10  delivered.  It  will  make  a great  Christmas  present. 
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ED  FULKERSIN  is  pleased  by  nice  whitetail 
he  took  in  northeastern  part  of  state  after 
winter  hit  the  scene. 


mas.  Sunrise  is  somewhat  comparable 
to  the  time  for  the  middle  of  October, 
since  we  are  back  on  Eastern  Standard 
Time  in  December.  But  sunset  comes 
much  earlier,  and  the  time  to  hunt  each 
day  is  reduced  from  about  11 V2  hours 
to  just  under  10. 

Sharing  the  woodlands  with  muzzle- 
loaders  poses  no  real  problems.  Many 
of  both  preferences,  flintlock  hunters 
and  archers,  will  have  scored  previously 
to  greatly  reduce  the  total  number 
seeking  deer  in  the  extra  period.  And 
there  will  be  plenty  of  deer.  Although 
some  bucks  may  have  dropped  their 
antlers,  this  presents  no  problem  be- 


DEER  HUNTING  WAYS 
FOR  WINTER 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


Because  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
have  snow  by  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, we  often  think  of  any  season  after 
that  as  winter  hunting.  Since  winter 
doesn't  officially  arrive  until  Decem- 
ber 21,  deer  hunting  usually  comes  dur- 
ing the  autumn  months,  according  to 
the  calendar.  But  1984  offers  another 
opportunity  for  archers  to  test  their 
woodsmanship  when  the  weather  can 
be  at  its  worst. 

Although  all  bow  hunters  welcome 
the  extra  days  of  hunting  after  Christ- 
mas, a number  of  factors  which  affect 
the  late  season  are  not  present  during 
the  frequently  balmy  days  of  October. 

Time  is  a consideration.  December 
21  is  the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  and 
daylight  hours  don’t  increase  much  in 
the  few  days  following  until  the  special 
four-day  season  to  be  shared  with  flint- 
lock hunters  opens  the  day  after  Christ- 


cause  any  deer  will  be  legal  quarry. 
And  all  the  remaining  deer  will  have 
had  two  weeks  in  which  to  settle  down 
after  the  two-day  antlerless  season  on 
December  10-11. 

Everything  mentioned  up  to  this 
point  can  be  determined  in  advance. 
The  big  unanswered  question  is  how  the 
weather  will  be  now.  Probably  most 
people  prefer  a white  Christmas,  and 
about  the  same  percentage  of  hunters 
share  their  wish.  But  both  groups  hope 
the  weatherman  won’t  overdo  it. 

Since  there  hasn’t  been  a post-Christ- 
mas  archery  deer  season  since  the  1981- 
82  hunting  period,  a number  of  you  out 
there  may  have  additional  questions. 
Eaeh  year  there  are  new  bow  hunters 
and  some  who  are  facing  their  first  late 
season  because  in  previous  years  they 
seored  in  the  earlier  seasons  with  gun 
or  bow.  How,  after  the  total  deer  herd 
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has  been  harassed  by  archers  in  October 
and  by  a mixture  of  all  hunters  during 
the  regular  gunning  seasons,  is  anyone 
going  to  take  a deer  with  the  bow  dur- 
ing the  toughest  hunting  time  of  the 
year? 

The  answer  to  that  one  is  the  same 
as  always  and  at  all  times  — with  diffi- 
culty. 

Aside  from  the  differences  in  ap- 
proach to  this  specialized  sport,  winter 
hunting  requires  the  ultimate  in  woods- 
manship.  This  is  the  time  of  year  that 
separates  the  woodsman  from  the  cas- 
ual hunters  who  luck  out  in  the  regular 
season.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a certain 
element  of  luck  does  not  play  a part,  as 
in  any  hunting,  but  it  is  reduced  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator. 

As  for  the  basic  tackle,  the  bow  and 
the  arrows,  there  is  little  difference  than 
for  any  other  time  of  year.  If  it  is  quite 
cold,  an  occasional  flexing  of  the  bow, 
when  complete  personal  immobility  is 
not  called  for,  can  help  relieve  some  of 
the  stiffness  occasioned  by  low  tempera- 
tures. It  might  also  help  to  loosen  your 
own  limbs  for  the  proposed  task  and 
to  reveal  any  protrusions  or  bulges  in 
heavy  clothing. 

Clothing.  Here  is  a facet  of  winter 
bow  hunting  that  requires  the  utmost 
in  consideration. 

Of  course,  the  main  attention  should 
go  to  overall  warmth,  depending  upon 
temperatures  to  be  anticipated  accord- 
ing to  the  weatherman.  This  means 
much  more  bulk  than  is  worn  during 
the  regular  season  or  during  those  mid- 
fall tournaments  and  practiee  sessions. 
Yet  too  much  bulk  can  interfere  with 
shooting,  even  though  you  have  had 
pre-practice,  because  lumps  don’t  al- 
ways stay  in  the  same  places  if  you  are 
bundled  up  for  the  occasion.  My  per- 
sonal preference  is  to  don  whatever  I 


THE  LANDSCAPE  is  a bit  stark  and  extra 
challenging  when  both  deer  and  hunters  are 
much  fewer,  but  some  archers  weicome  the 
extra  opportunity. 


consider  necessary  to  keep  reasonably 
warm  and  then  level  it  all  out  with  a 
coverall  garment.  This  eliminates,  for 
me,  the  necessity  to  wear  an  arm  guard 
or  to  be  concerned  about  any  bulk 
about  the  chest. 

Foot  comfort  is  equally  important. 
However,  if  you  load  up  on  extra  soeks, 
your  normally  well-fitting  footwear  can 
be  too  tight.  That  will  either  cut  off 
circulation  or  cause  undue  perspira- 
tion so  that  your  feet  become  cold  in 
either  event.  One  pair  of  heavy  wool 
socks  or  stockings,  covered  by  a pair  of 
dress  socks,  should  keep  you  comfort- 
able. The  tightly  woven  extra  pair  will 
help  hold  the  warmth  generated  by  you 
within  the  loose  fabric  of  the  wool.  And 
the  smoother  surface  of  the  dress  wear 
will  make  it  easier  to  get  your  shoes  or 
boots  on  despite  the  extra  bulk. 

A hat  is  generally  necessary  unless 
you  have  a heavy  head  of  hair.  The 
experts  tell  us  that  more  body  heat  is 
lost  through  the  head  than  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  Important,  whatever 
your  choice,  is  that  the  bill  or  brim  of 
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such  attire  does  not  interfere  with  the 
bowstring  at  full  draw.  This  is  less  a 
consideration  for  those  carrying  a com- 
pound than  for  hunters  utilizing  a re- 
curve or  a longbow  where  the  longer 
string  required  brings  it  closer  to  your 
forehead. 

That  leaves  the  hands,  first  parts  of 
>'our  anatomy  to  become  cold.  The  bow 
hand  is  no  big  problem  for  most,  so  long 
as  the  bow  grip  can  be  held  comfort- 
ably in  a glove  or  mitten.  When  on 
stand,  either  on  the  ground  or  snow, 
the  bow  can  be  hung  from  a branch  or 
placed  against  a nearby  bush  or  tree  for 
instant  use.  The  string  hand  presents 
more  of  a problem,  for  a perfect  hold 
is  desired  for  that  important  shot  — dif- 
ficult if  those  fingers  are  cold.  Pocket 
warmers  are  fine,  for  either  or  both 
hands,  if  you  can  keep  the  things  lit.  An 
alternative  is  a specially  designed  extra 
pocket  which  attaches  to  the  belt.  Or, 
if  your  outer  garment  has  a pocket  slit, 
you  can  keep  your  hand  underneath 
most  of  the  outerwear  to  take  advantage 
of  your  natural  body  heat. 

However  you  dress,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  >’ou  do  some  serious  practice 
shooting  in  your  hunting  clothes  before 
taking  to  the  woods.  This  will  let  you 
determine  if  you  can  still  place  the 


arrow  where  you  want  it  without  inter- 
ference from  any  part  of  this  extra 
attire. 

How  you  look  to  a deer  in  this  getup 
is  high  on  the  list  of  importance.  If  you 
can  come  up  bed-sheet  white,  you  will 
be  well  camouflaged  if  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground.  But  unless  you  appear  all 
white,  those  parts  which  are  not  may 
be  more  noticeable  than  if  you  try 
something  else. 

M}’  personal  preference  is  for  an 
outer  garment  which  is  all  black  — the 
color  most  prevalent  on  the  winter  scene 
when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  Dark 
camouflage  is  all  right  if  that  is  all 
you  hav^e. 

This  attention  to  attire  has  a double 
purpose.  If  you  aren’t  warm,  you  can 
not  remain  motionless.  If  you  do  move, 
the  color  and  pattern  of  your  outer  gar- 
ment will  have  a bearing  on  how  likely 
such  movement  will  be  noticed.  If  you 
want  proof  of  this,  just  watch  another 
hunter  from  a distance  for  a time.  You 
would  swear  that  some  hunters  have 
hives  or  are  practicing  a dance  step 
while  they  wait  for  a deer. 

Since  it  is  necessary  to  move  occasion- 
ally, if  only  to  check  various  directions 
for  the  possible  approach  of  a deer, 
move  so  slowly  that  such  movement  will 


SMALL  HUNTING  GROUPS  can  cover  a lot  more  territory  in  the  late  season  than  when  foliage 
is  still  heavy,  as  in  October. 
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not  be  noticed.  Keep  in  mind  that  you 
can  be  seen  for  much  longer  distances 
than  when  fall  foliage  is  still  in  place. 

When  it  comes  to  air  movement,  al- 
ways important  in  deer  hunting,  you 
will  find  it  much  less  now  than  in 
the  warmer  months.  Further,  the  air 
is  usually  dry  and  carries  scent  less 
than  earlier  in  the  year.  You  also  emit 
less  body  odor,  and  it  is  further  subdued 
by  the  extra  clothing  you  are  wearing. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  precautions  are 
in  order. 

Where  are  the  deer? 

If  there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  deer 
movement  is  easy  to  determine,  espe- 
cially if  this  cover  has  lain  for  several 
days.  If  it  snows  the  night  before  your 
hunt,  the  tracks  you  see  will  be  mostly 
of  deer  which  have  been  alerted  — possi- 
bly by  you.  Consequently,  pre-season 
scouting  can  be  just  as  important  for  the 
winter  session  as  previously. 

After  the  1983  season,  I did  some 
scouting,  mostly  to  determine  how 
many  deer  appeared  to  be  left  in  one  of 
my  favorite  and  familiar  hunting  areas. 
Where  they  normally  cross  the  saddle 
in  the  mountain,  there  were  only  a few 
blown-in  tracks,  days  old.  I followed 
one  of  the  freshest  tracks  down  the  near 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  all  at  once  I 
saw  deer  all  over  the  place.  They  were 
bedding  far  short  of  the  valley  where 
they  usually  went. 

Head  for  Cover 

Depending  upon  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  late-season  animals  will  fre- 
quently head  for  the  thickest  co\er  at 
the  edge  of  and  in  valleys  where  browse 
is  usually  best.  If  snow  is  light  or  absent, 
they  will  still  scratch  for  leaves  and 
for  acorns,  which  have  a content  of  25 
percent  or  more  fat.  Despite  the  short 
period  from  the  two-day  antlerless  sea- 
son, deer  will  somewhat  resume  their 
old  movement  habits,  so  remembrance 
of  earlier  scouting  excursions  may  still 
pay  off. 

Bear  in  mind  that  deer,  too,  are  af- 
fected by  the  cold.  They  must  mov'e 
around  a bit  even  during  the  day,  al- 
though they  normally  will  not  stray  far 


from  the  area  they  consider  secure.  If, 
according  to  sign,  you  are  in  a good 
area,  be  alert  for  this  movement. 

Treestand  hunters  may  still  try  their 
aerial  stands,  but  they  will  suffer  if 
there  is  much  air  movement  and  tem- 
peratures drop.  Treacherous  underfoot- 
ing from  snow  collected  on  boot  soles 
can  add  to  the  hazards  of  these  portable 
platforms. 

Probably  the  most  effecti\e  way  to 
hunt  the  late  season  is  to  gather  six  or 
so  friends  and  set  up  drives  in  the  man- 
ner of  gun  hunters  in  days  gone  by.  One 
driver  can  cover  two  or  three  times  as 
much  area  as  in  October.  And,  whereas 
early  season  driving  is  almost  neces- 
sarily a one-on-one  proposition,  a fa- 
vorable imbalance  in  the  number  of 
standers  will  frequently  improve  the 
chances  of  scoring  in  winter. 

Those  doing  the  leg  work  are  unlikely 
to  have  the  opportunities  experienced  in 
the  early  season  when  deer  attempt  to 
sneak  back  through  the  drive,  but  they 
will,  or  should,  get  their  chances  on 
stand.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  archers 
who  hav'e  scored  previously  welcome 
some  additional  exercise,  even  though 
they  cannot  shoot  another  deer  and 
must  continue  driving. 

It  is  a different  game  with  different 
ways  when  there  is  snow  instead  of 
leaves  on  the  trees.  But  it  is  deer  hunt- 
ing. Enough  said. 


VINCE  LAUBACH  ignores  snow  and  cold  as 
he  waits  patiently  and  alertly  on  stand.  Snow 
can  bring  discomfort,  but  it  also  improves 
visibility  in  the  deer  woods. 
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Knockdown  Power — 
Fact  or  Fiction 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


HELEN  LEWIS  found  her  Huger  M77  cham- 
bered for  the  284  Winchester  load  an  excel- 
lent choice  for  deer  in  Elk  County.  It  has 
plenty  of  power,  far  less  recoil  than  most 
magnums. 

GET  A charge  out  of  you  fellows 
X using  groundhog  rifles  for  deer 
hunting,”  the  veteran  hunter  remarked 
as  he  examined  a new  270  Winchester. 
“Why  do  you  want  to  hunt  with  a 
cartridge  that  doesn’t  have  knockdown 
power?” 

“The  270  is  a good  deer  cartridge,” 
cut  in  the  owner.  “I've  read  a half-dozen 
articles  about  the  power  of  the  130- 
grain  bullet  on  deer.” 

"Hogwash,”  the  veteran  nearly 
shouted.  ‘Tve  veen  hunting  deer  since 
1915,  which  was  years  before  the  270 
was  born.  I listened  to  all  the  talk  about 
the  new  cartridge  for  several  years  after 


it  found  its  way  into  the  deer  woods, 
and  nearly  bought  one.  but  I knew  all 
along  the  130-grain  slug  could  never 
compete  with  a 200-grain  35  bullet. 
When  the  Winchester  348  came  along 
in  1936  with  a lot  more  speed  with  the 
same  weight  bullet,  I latched  onto  one 
and  have  used  it  ever  since.” 

“That  sure  doesn’t  mean  that  the 
200-grain  slug  in  the  348  is  the  only 
cartridge  for  deer.  How  about  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  deer  that  fell  to  other 
bullets?” 

“Fell!  You  hit  it  right  on  the  nose. 
Hit  a deer  with  these  light  slugs  and  it 
wanders  around  for  awhile  and  then 
falls  over.  I’m  talking  about  knockdown 
power  which  takes  them  right  off  their 
feet.  That’s  not  a job  for  a 30-30, 
270  or  30-06.  It  takes  a big  slug  with 
plenty  of  slamming  power.  I know  from 
years  of  experience.  Why,  over  half  the 
bucks  I’ve  taken  were  knocked  deader 
than  a doornail.” 

And  so  the  argument  went  back  in  a 
country  store  in  1958.  That  old  man 
didn’t  have  any  equals  in  our  area  when 
it  came  to  deer  hunting.  He  could  come 
up  with  several  dozen  trophy  racks  that 
had  tried  to  sneak  through  the  sights  of 
the  old  348.  But  did  the  big  slug  actu- 
ally knock  the  deer  down?  Let’s  come 
up  a few  years  to  1983. 

The  first  day  of  the  1983  buck  season 
was  one  of  the  wettest  days  Helen  and 
I ever  spent  in  the  woods.  At  noon,  we 
went  home  for  dry  clothes.  By  3 o’clock, 
things  were  looking  dismal;  I hadn’t 
seen  a deer.  I picked  up  my  test  Ruger 
M77  RSI  Mannlicher  308  topped  with 
a Redfield  2-7x  Widefield  Low  Profile 
scope  and  began  a mental  argument 
whether  to  stay  high  on  the  ridge  line 
or  move  into  the  hollow  where  condi- 
tions might  be  better.  Before  I reached 
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a decision,  a trotting  deer  came  into 
view  150  yards  down  the  hollow.  If  it 
wasn’t  spooked,  it  would  pass  within 
100  yards  of  my  stand.  I forgot  about 
the  rain  and  wind  when  I spotted  the 
spike  rack.  A second  look  prov'ed  it  was 
the  most  forlorn  rack  I ever  witnessed, 
but  with  only  a day  or  two  to  hunt,  I 
was  willing  to  settle  for  any  legal  deer. 
This  was  not  a trophy  hunt. 

A thinned  out  clearing  95  yards  be- 
low me  would  allow  time  for  a well- 
aimed  shot;  it  was  just  a matter  of 
waiting.  The  buck  proceeded  right  on 
schedule,  and  when  it  hit  the  wide 
opening  I fired  the  instant  the  buck’s 
shoulder  hit  the  intersection  of  the  4- 
plex  reticle.  I couldn’t  believe  my  eyes. 
The  buck  appeared  to  be  slammed  to 
the  ground.  I had  made  a number  of 
one-shot  kills,  but  nothing  like  this.  Talk 
about  hitting  power!  This  was  knock- 
down power  extraordinary  — or  was  it? 

I can  answer  that  with  one  small 
word.  No.  From  my  own  years  of  hunt- 
ing and  shooting,  I am  convinced  bul- 
lets do  not  knock  animals  down.  I have 
to  point  out  I’m  referring  to  bullets 
commensurate  to  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal—not  hitting  an  8-pound  wood- 
chuck with  a 7mm  Magnum.  When  I 
reached  the  buck,  it  took  but  five  sec- 
onds to  get  the  answer;  the  Speer  130- 
grain  spitzer  had  hit  just  behind  the 
shoulder  a mere  two  inches  below  the 
back  line.  When  I butchered  the  deer 
it  was  even  more  obvious  why  the  sud- 
den crash  to  the  ground.  The  spinal  col- 
umn was  smashed. 

The  veteran  believed  implicitly  that 
the  200-grain  348  slug  which  generates 
over  a ton  of  energ\'  at  100  yards  liter- 
ally knocks  a deer  off  its  feet.  He  still 
has  a lot  of  followers  on  that  point  in 
today’s  magnum  crowd.  On  the  surface, 
it’s  tough  to  point  a finger  of  blame  at 


those  hunters,  for  many  deer  hunting 
articles  refer  to  the  knockdown  power 
of  the  bullet. 

Right  about  here  we  should  define 
what  knockdown  power  is.  As  a young- 
ster helping  a husky  farmer  unload 
sacks  of  potatoes  from  a wagon,  I 
learned  the  true  meaning  of  knockdown 
power.  The  big  guy  didn’t  mean  to  hurt 
me  when  he  tossed  a bushel  of  potatoes 
that  caught  me  square  on  the  chest.  Not 
being  very  tall,  it  was  a downhill  shot 
all  the  way  and  my  85  pounds  were  not 
commensurate  with  the  60-pound  fly- 
ing projectile.  I didn’t  fall  down;  I was 
bowled  over.  Knockdown  pow'er  is  basi- 
cally moving  an  object  backwards,  for- 
wards or  sideways  from  pure  hitting 
power.  In  other  words,  knocking  it  off 
its  feet. 

Arithmetic  Misleading 

That’s  what  knockdown  power  really 
is  in  the  purest  sense,  but  bullet  knock- 
down power  is  far  from  that.  It  could 
be  we  are  misled  by  the  arithmetic  of 
ballistic  energy  figures.  Let’s  look  at  a 
300  Winchester  180-grain  spire  point 
leaving  the  muzzle  at  3000  fps.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Hornady  Handbook  of  Car- 
tridge Reloading,  Third  Edition,  this 
load  has  3,598  foot  pounds  of  energy  at 
the  muzzle,  3,076  at  100  yards  and  2,214 
at  300  yards.  It  does  sound  reasonable 
at  first  reading  that  a bullet  hitting  a 
125-pound  deer  with  a ton  and  a half 
of  energy  at  100  yards  should  knock  it 
flatter  than  a pancake.  Reasonable  as 
it  may  sound,  it  just  doesn’t  work  that 
way. 

The  massive  amount  of  energy  indi- 
cated by  ballistic  figures  is  expended  in 
a matter  of  several  milliseconds.  The 
180-grain  slug  from  the  300  Winchester 
is  moving  along  at  2774  fps  at  100  }’ards. 
Say  the  deer  is  one  foot  thick  at  the  rib- 
cage, there  isn’t  much  time  for  a small 
hunk  of  lead  traveling  at  that  speed  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  a 125-pound 
deer.  I’m  certain  it  slows  down  consid- 
erably after  impact,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  it’s  in  and  out  in  a measurement 
of  time  too  small  for  me  to  compre- 
hend. Even  if  the  bullet  fails  to  exit. 
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SOME  EXCELLENT  DEER  LOADS,  from  left:  6mm,  25-06  and  7mm/08  Remington,  308, 
30-06  and  356  Winchester.  Above  right,  12-ga.  Brenneke  slug,  used  in  shotguns. 


all  its  energy  is  not  expended  in  the 
direction  of  the  flight  path  which  would 
give  it  the  ability  to  push. 

Energy  from  a bullet  that  is  moving 
forward  and  expanding  or  disintegrat- 
ing goes  in  all  directions.  I recall  plac- 
ing an  empty  one-gallon  antifreeze  can 
on  top  of  another  gallon  can  filled  with 
w ater.  I even  stuck  a stick  in  the  small 
hole  used  to  fill  the  can  wdth  w'ater. 
From  75  yards,  I fired  a 50-grain  222 
Remington  spitzer  bullet  into  the  bot- 
tom can.  It  was  close  to  a Cape  Canav- 
eral liftoff.  There  w'as  a large  spray  of 
water  in  all  directions  as  the  top  can 
sailed  at  least  50  feet  in  the  air.  It  w'as 
badly  bent,  with  the  bottom  caved  in. 
The  bottom  can  was  one  flat  sheet  of 
metal,  ripped  apart  at  the  seam.  I found 
the  bottom  of  the  can  but  the  top  lid 
had  disappeared.  Since  fluid  is  non- 
compressible,  this  could  be  classified  as 
hydraulic  shock. 

Not  Just  One  Direction 

What  I’m  saying  is  that  the  energy 
transmitted  by  a mox  ing  bullet  does  not 
travel  in  just  one  direction  along  a path 
ahead  of  the  bullet.  It  goes  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  creates  a tremendous  set 
of  shock  w'aves  internally.  An  animal's 
body  is  largely  liquid,  and  as  the  bul- 
let moves  through  the  body  or  disinte- 
grates before  it  can  exit,  hydraulic  shock 
can  actually  paralyze  the  animal,  and 
in  many  cases  cause  instant  death. 


One  evening  many  years  back  I was 
walking  across  a cut  hayfield.  Not  ex- 
pecting any  action,  I was  caught  flat- 
footed  when  a chuck  stood  up  150  yards 
away.  I had  no  choice  but  to  shoot 
from  the  offhand  position.  I held  for 
a ribcage  shot,  but  my  hold  was  not 
steady.  Nevertheless,  the  big  chuck 
folded  instantly  wdien  the  rifle  cracked. 
I was  confident  the  bullet  had  centered 
the  ribcage.  Much  to  my  surprise,  the 
50-grain  slug  entered  the  abdomen  area 
just  below  the  breastbone.  It  entered 
and  exited  in  a span  of  three  inches  or 
less,  not  hitting  a bone  or  being  deeper 
than  one  inch  in  the  body.  Yet,  the  large 
chuck  was  killed  instantl)’.  I w'as  so  per- 
plexed that  I cleaned  out  the  chuck  to 
see  if  bullet  fragments  had  hit  the  spine 
or  traveled  through  the  heart  and  lungs. 
I found  nothing  to  substantiate  this. 
It  had  to  be  a case  of  pure  hydraulic 
shock.  It  still  remains  the  most  mystify- 
ing shot  I have  made. 

Tm  positive  many  of  you  have  begun 
to  recall  shots  that  didn’t  break  the 
neck,  shoulders  or  spine,  yet  the  deer 
crumpled  at  the  crack  of  the  rifle.  How 
is  that  explained  if  a bullet  can’t  knock 
a deer  down.  I think  my  encounter  with 
the  w'oodchuck  reveals  a part  of  the 
answ'er.  In  a microsecond  of  time  after 
impact,  shock  w aves  push  through  every 
part  of  the  body.  A fragile  bullet  blows 
up  inside,  creating  a secondary  missile 
effect  that  destroys  nerves  and  tissues. 
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Or  a slower  bullet  with  a lower  expan- 
sion potential  creates  a deeper  wound 
which  in  turn  produces  a longer  shock 
period.  Possibly  no  body  supporting 
bones  or  arteries  may  be  struck  directly 
by  the  bullet,  yet  the  incredible  speed 
of  the  shock  wave  plus  whatever  tissue 
damage  is  done  by  the  expansion  or 
disintegration  of  the  bullet  might  kill 
instantly. 

The  action  of  a bullet  expanding  or 
disintegrating  can  be  classified  as  noth- 
ing less  than  violent,  but  even  when 
all  this  shock  power  is  released,  it's  not 
an  absolute  guarantee  it  will  culminate 
in  a quick  kill.  The  tougher  the  ani- 
mal, the  more  it  can  stand.  The  ability 
to  absorb  punishment  or  shock  power 
can  be  easily  seen  in  the  boxing  pro- 
fession. Some  boxers  have  never  been 
knocked  unconscious  even  for  a few  sec- 
onds. Many  have  never  been  knocked 
down.  True  they  train  to  absorb  heavy 
punches,  but  such  a fighter  has  to  be 
blessed  with  built-in  stamina.  Some- 
where in  his  physical  and  mental  make- 
up are  forces  that  come  to  his  rescue 
when  the  going  gets  bad.  Call  it  tough- 
ness or  sheer  willpower,  but  it’s  a 
quality  not  every  pugilist  has.  I think 
this  is  also  true  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Don’t  Always  Stop 

We  have  all  read  the  experiences  from 
Kodiak  bear  or  Cape  buffalo  hunters 
who  failed  to  stop  one  of  these  monsters 
with  two  or  three  chest  shots  from  super 
magnums  such  as  the  458  Winchester 
Magnum.  The  458  develops  more  than 
2V2  tons  of  muzzle  energy  with  its  500- 
grain  slug.  Even  the  big  460  Weatherby 
Magnum  which  creates  4 tons  of  muz- 
zle energy  with  the  500-grain  slug 
doesn’t  knock  a large  game  animal  off 
its  feet.  In  fact,  we  don’t  have  to  go  to 
the  vast  plains  of  Africa  or  the  frozen 
northlands,  nor  do  we  have  to  encoun- 
ter dangerous  game,  to  see  the  amazing 
vitality  of  wild  animals.  I’m  on  safe 
I ground  in  saying  nearly  every  deer 
I hunter  with  five  to  ten  kills  to  his  credit 
has  witnessed  this.  Chuck  hunters  never 


TOM  HOOKS,  of  Kittanning,  took  this  nice 
8-point  at  140  yards  running,  using  Steyr- 
Mannlicher  with  1-4x  Redfield.  Korean  vet 
has  taken  29  deer  since  returning  in  1953, 
15  bucks  and  14  does. 


cease  being  amazed  at  the  toughness  of 
these  wily  hole  diggers. 

While  I’m  certain  the  veteran  deer 
hunter  mentioned  in  the  opening  of  this 
article  and  those  who  agree  with  his 
philosophy  believe  in  the  theory  of  true 
knockdown  power,  it  just  doesn't  exist. 
My  spike  buck  was  not  knocked  off  its 
feet;  it  simply  collapsed  from  a severed 
spine.  Helen  put  a 120-grain  25-06 
bullet  smack  through  the  ribcage  of  a 
small  doe,  but  it  didn’t  show  a sign  of 
being  hit.  It  ran  nearly  50  yards  before 
piling  up.  Internal  damage  to  the  heart 
and  lungs  was  terrific  and  the  120-grain 
slug  broke  apart  and  exited  from  two 
places  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  ani- 
mal. If  a bullet  can  knock  an  animal  off 
its  feet,  that  one  should  have  done  it. 

I haven’t  settled  the  argument,  but 
I’ll  always  believe  the  "knocked  down 
deer”  wasn’t  pushed  forward,  backward 
or  sideways;  it  simply  fell  to  the  com- 
bined forces  of  hydraulic  shock,  the 
severing  of  main  muscle  nerve  lines,  and 
tissue  destruction.  That’s  my  side  of  the 
argument. 
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In  response  to  mounting  evidence  con- 
cerning the  harmful  effects  of  lead  shot 
poisoning  on  waterfowl  and  other  wild- 
life—at  least  36  bald  eagles  apparently 
died  from  lead  poisoning  in  the  past  three 
years  — the  Department  of  Interior  is  fully 
supporting  a congressional  attempt  that 
would  give  the  Department  authorization  to 
establish  non-toxic  shot  zones  without  state 
approval.  The  Department  is  also  going  to 
assess  lead  poisoning  effects  on  other  wild- 
life, examine  lead  shot  substitutes,  and  in- 
crease efforts  to  inform  the  public  about 
this  problem  and  what’s  being  done  to  rec- 
tify it. 

A 20-pound  gobbler  with  a 10.75-inch 
beard  was  taken  in  Alabama  this  past 
spring.  The  bird  had  been  banded  in 
February,  1977,  and  at  that  time  weighed 
23  pounds  and  had  an  11.03-inch  beard. 
The  spurs  measured  1.34  and  1.26 
inches  in  1977,  and  1.06  and  1.13  inches 
when  taken  in  1984.  As  the  bird  was  at 
least  four  years  old  when  banded,  he 
lived  to  be  at  least  11  years  old. 

According  to  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration’s Chesapeake  Bay  Bald  Eagle 
Banding  Project,  129  eaglets  fledged  from 
the  Bay  region  in  1984.  This  is  the  highest 
total  since  the  project  began  in  1977,  when 
only  63  eagles  were  produced  there.  The 
number  of  nests  from  which  young  are 
raised  also  has  increased,  from  the  40 
counted  in  1977  to  the  76  found  in  '84;  and 
the  number  of  nests  where  adult  eagles  at- 
tempted to  nest  increased  from  90  to  125. 
Approximately  20  percent  of  the  East 
Coast’s  nesting  bald  eagles  are  found  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  region. 


In  response  to  mounting  evidence  that 
acid  rain  contamination  extends  beyond 
the  Adirondacks  to  waterways  in  the  Cats- 
kills and  Rensselaer  Highlands,  New  York 
Governor  Mario  Cuomo  recently  signed 
legislation  requiring  the  state’s  utilities  and 
industries  to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions  30  percent  by 
1991.  As  81  percent  of  the  sulfur  depositions 
in  these  areas  originates  from  sources  out- 
side the  state,  nobody  expects  this  legisla- 
tion in  itself  to  solve  the  problem,  but  it  was 
passed  in  hopes  of  spurring  federal  action 
to  more  adequately  address  this  problem 
on  a national  level. 

The  second  California  condor  nest 
ever  found  in  a tree  — they  normally  nest 
in  cavities  on  rocky  cliffs  — was  discov- 
ered this  past  year  in  a hollow  150-foot 
sequoia  tree.  This  new  nest  brings  to 
five  the  total  number  of  active  condor 
nests  known  to  exist. 

According  to  a compilation  of  4944  hunt- 
ing accident  reports  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Hunter  Safety  Coordi- 
nators, covering  the  years  1981-83,  there 
were  only  9.35  hunting  accidents  for  every 
100,000  hunting  licenses  sold.  Victim  out 
of  sight  of  shooter,  victim  mistaken  for 
game,  and  victim  covered  by  shooter 
swinging  on  game  were  the  three  most 
common  causes  of  hunting  accidents,  ac- 
counting for  35.8  percent  of  the  total. 

A year  after  it  took  effect.  New  York’s  re- 
turnable container  law  is  working  well  and 
accomplishing  its  goals,  according  to  of- 
ficials there.  Litter  and  solid  waste  have 
been  reduced  throughout  the  state  — up  to 
90  percent  in  some  areas  — over  2000  jobs 
have  been  created  just  among  members 
of  the  state’s  Beer  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion, and  soft  drink  prices  have  decreased 
significantly.  Attempts  are  now  being  made 
to  improve  the  law,  specifically  to  stan- 
dardize redemption  rules  and  procedures. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  early  1970s, 
peregrine  falcons  are  known  to  be  nesting 
in  the  northern  Rockies.  One  nest,  from 
which  three  young  fledged,  was  discovered 
in  northwestern  Wyoming,  and  another 
nest  was  found  nearby  in  Montana.  Since 
1980,  42  peregrines  provided  by  the  Pere- 
grine Fund  of  Colorado  have  been  released 
in  Wyoming,  in  hopes  the  birds  would  re- 
turn there  as  adults  and  begin  nesting. 
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The  Ways  of  Men  and  Dogs  — 

George  L.  Harting SEP 

FIGTION 

Gray  Buck  — Gharles  Fergus APR 

An  Old  Indian  Trick  — Ed  Karasek JUN 

Old  Man  Stone  — Paul  A.  Matthews AUG 

The  Ghost  of  Old  Tip  — Paul  A. 

Matthews OGT 


FROM  THE  FIELD 


Looking  Forward  — John  Badger  MAR 

Wildlife  Depends  On  Dens  — 

Frank  L.  Chubon JUL 

Berks  Gounty  Jacklighters  — Mike  Schmit.  SEP 

GUNS  & FIREARMS  SAFETY 

Shooting  Rests  — Don  Lewis  JAN 

The  Gase  for  Lead  Bullets  — 

Don  Lewis FEB 

Some  Newcomers  — Don  Lewis MAR 

Pasture  Field  Scopes  — Don  Lewis APR 

Ghoosing  the  Big  Game  Gartridge  — 

Don  Lewis MAY 

Factory  Update  — Don  Lewis JUN 

10,  5,  or  3?  — Don  Lewis JUL 

The  Shotgun  Shell  — Don  Lewis AUG 

The  Unruly  Winds  — Don  Lewis SEP 

The  First  Deer  Rifle  — Don  Lewis  OGT 

The  Choice  Is  Yours  — Don  Lewis  NOV 

Knockdown  Pow'er  — Fact  or  Fiction  — 

Don  Lewis DEC 

HISTORY 

McKean  County’s  Worst  Fire  — 

Francis  X.  Sculley MAY 

The  Cumberland  Road  — 

Russ  McClelland JUN 

HUMOR 

Taxing  Grass  Seed  — Jim  Bashline  JUN 

The  Understanding  Wife  — 

Ghris  Dolnack JUN 

HUNTING 

Cold-Night  Rambles  for  Coon  — 

Charles  E.  Travis,  Jr JAN 

The  Record-Tying  Black  Bear  — 

Paul  Davis FEB 

No  Passing  the  Buck  — Lewis  Black FEB 

Best  Bow  Buck  — Wayne  Edwards FEB 


DECEMBER,  1984 
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Big  Game  Trophy  Scores  FEB 

The  Eyes  Have  It -Richard  Carl  FEB 

Hunting  Better  With  Beagles  — 

Don  Feigert MAR 

Dream  Deer  Hunt  — John  P.  Teter  APR 

When  the  Second  Made  Two  First  — 

Terry  H>  de  MAY 

Twenty  Days  in  May  — John  D.  Taylor  . .MAY 

Drexel's  Red  Bear  — Les  Wood  MAY 

Jake  and  the  Jake  — Wilson  Weidner  . . , .MAY 

The  Walnut  Duck  — A1  Shimmel  JUN 

War  Baby  Doubles  — Joe  Parry JUL 

Only  Two  Shots  — Nick  Sisley JUL 

Buck  Tracks  — Jim  Helfich JUL 

More  Ain’t  Always  Best  — 

John  C.  Street AUG 

Harry  the  'Hog  — John  D.  Taylor AUG 

From  Gemsbok  to  Grays  — Nick  Sisley.  . AUG 
The  Hole-in-the-Wing  Grouse  — 

Jim  Bashline  SEP 

From  Hunter  to  Hunted  — Mike  Buck  . . SEP 

In  the  Dove  Field  — John  D.  Ta>lor SEP 

Blood,  Sweat,  and  Tears  — 

Charles  M.  Sacavage  OCT 

Of  Old  Men  and  Turkeys  — 

Robert  Parish OCT 

After  the  Shot  — George  H.  Block OCT 

Hoping  For  An  Open  Shot  — 

John  D.  Taylor NOV 

Just  A Few  Steps  At  A Time  — 

David  Dufford  NOV 

Last  Day  Ringnecks  — 

George  L.  Harting NOV 

Heritage  Rabbits  — Scott  Weidensaul  . . . .NOV 
Just  Another  Page  — James  D. 

Hockenberry  NOV 

My  Hog-Tied  Spike  — John  D.  Taylor  . . DEC 
Now  and  Then  It’s  Easy  — 

George  H,  Block DEC 


Pennsylvania’s  Highest-Scoring  Black 

Bear  — John  C.  Whyne DEC 

Reign  Over  Sugar  Run  — Joe  Parry DEC 

The  Stick  and  Gun  Reunion  — 

Bob  Clark DEC 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sam  Askey  — Moshannon  Mountain 

Man  — A1  Shimmel  MAR 

A Man  Called  Snow  — John  Roller MAR 

Dreamshadows  — Scott  Weidensaul MAR 

Tents  Have  Feelings  Too  — Tom  Seifert.  MAR 
Filming  the  Hunt  at  Beaver  Meadow 

Sunset  — Nancy  Marie  Brown APR 

Pennsylvania’s  Ice  Age  Hunters  — 

Scott  Weidensaul  APR 

Gourmet  One-Pot  Game  Cooking  — 

Louis  Bignami JUN 

Woodchuck  Whistle  — T.  R.  Them JUN 

Nature  Through  the  Eyes  of  a Child  — 

Connie  Mertz  JUL 

Silent  Guides  to  the  Outdoors  — 

Eugene  R.  Slatick JUL 

The  Atlatl  — Gary  Fogelman JUL 

This  Guys  For  the  Birds  — 

Nick  Hromiak AUG 

Little  Otter  — Tom  Hoag SEP 

Mountain  Journey  — Jim  Brett OCT 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  Eastern  Bluebird  — Dick  Belding  . . . JAN 

Words  by  Birds  — Nick  Kerlin APR 

The  Eastern  Robin  — Carsten  Ahrens  . . . APR 


Our  Smallest  Falcon  — Carsten  Ahrens  . .MAY 
The  Tufted  Titmouse  — Carsten  Ahrens  . JUN 

RESEARCH 


The  ANE  and  the  White-Tailed 

Deer  — Paul  D.  Brohn  MAR 

A New'-Old  Ghost  Roams  the 

Horizon  — Arnold  Hayden MAR 

How  It  Was  — Deer  Management  in 

Penns\'lvania  — Steve  Liscinsky APR 

Wildlife  and  Rabies  — Jack  M,  Payne.  . . .MAY 
Winter  Waterfowl  Survey  — 

David  Koppenhaver MAY 

Tree  Seed  Production  — Steve  Liscinsky  . AUG 
Deer  Populations  and  Antlerless 

Licenses  — Ted  Godshall NOV 

1983  Game  Take  Survey  — 

W.  K.  Shope NOV 

Results  of  Pennsylvania's  1983  Bear 

Season  — Gary  L.  Alt  DEC 

1983  Waterfowl  Banding  Highlights  — 

Fred  Hartman DEC 


THORNAPPLES 

Thornapples  — Chuck  Fergus.  .ALL  MONTHS 
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GAME  NEWS 


Shown  here  ore  seven  of  the  publications  now 
available  front  the  Came  Commission.  In  addition. 
Chuck  Fergtts's  new  book,  a collection  of  his 
Thornapples  columns  entitled  The  Wingless  Crow. 
can  be  ordered  from  this  office  for  ■$!().  All  prices 
include  tax.  handling  and  postage. 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  by  James  and 

Lillian  Wakeleij SIO 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth 

Doutt.  et  al .S  4 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  \ed  Smith S 4 

Pennsylvania  Wild  Game  Cookbook $ 4 

Pennsylvania  Trapping  Manual, 

by  Paul  Failor S'  3 

Woodlands  and  Wildlife  S 3 

Ducks  at  a Distance S 2 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

PE\\SYL\A.MA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 
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Wouldn’t  GAME  NEWS 

Make  a Great  Gift 

For  Your  Hunting  Buddy? 


In  U.S. 

1 Year  $6.00 
3 Years  $16.50 

Canada  and  Foreign  Countries 
1 Year  $7.00 


GAME  NEWS 
Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105-1567 
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